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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  fall  term  of  school  at  this  institution 
opened  Wednesday  morning,  and  about  nine- 
ty pupils  were  present  at  the  first  session. 
Of  these,  one  is  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota 
institution,  one  is  from  Wisconsin,  one  from 
Tennessee,  one  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  in- 
stitution and  one  a  graduate  from  the  insti- 
tution at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  coming  of 
these  pupils  from  different  portions  of  the 
Union  to  partake  of  the  instruction  here, 
proves  clearly  the  deserved  celebrity  of  the 
school,  since,  though  designed  for  New 
England,  it  is  looked  to  by  the  country  as 
the  chief  institution  of  its  character  in  the 
land.  Five  new  teachers,  four  in  the  musical 
and  one  in  the  literary  department,  begin 
with  this  term  their  labors,  taking  the  places 
of  an  equal  number  who  retired  on  the  ad- 
vent of  vacation. 

During  the  summer  the  main  building  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated  and  otherwise 
improved;  the  vestibule  has  been  neatly 
frescoed ;  the  school-rooms  refinished  in  hard 
wood  and  their  ceilings  frescoed  ;  the  small 
boys'  sitting-room  has  been  refinished 
and  refurnished,  and  the  library  reno- 
vated and  many  useful  features  added 
thereto,  among  them  being  a  set  of  Dr. 
Schaufuss'  anatomical  models,  and  speci- 
mens for  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
mineralogy,  besides  volumes  of  choice  works. 
Wherever  the  representative  of  the  In- 
quirer, who,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Director,  was  shown  about  the  premises, 
turned,  the  result  of  well  directed  efforts  to 
make  the  institution  pleasant  and  advan- 
tageous to  its  inmates,  was  manifested. 

Passing  from  the  building,  the  printing  of- 
fice was  next  visited  and  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  the  work  done  in  this  department 
was  explained.  Here  within  the  past  year 
have  been  completed  Higginson's  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  histories  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  a  manual  on  the  world's  celebrated 
diamonds,  Elliot's  Selections  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  and  Lodge's  Twelve  Popular 
Tales.  Pope's  Essays  are  in  press.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  these 
volumes  are  printed  in  raised  letters  and  are 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  A  description  of 
the  press  upon  which  the  work  is  done  has 
been  given  in  these  columns,  consequently 
that  machine  need  not  be  described  here  ; 
we  wish,  however,  to  call  especial  attention 
to  an  electrotype  plate,  the  device  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Printing,  which  is  far 
ahead  of  anything  of  that  character  we  had 
ever  seen.  Its  principal  features  are  that  it 
is  equally  as  durable  as  the  ordinary  electro- 
type plate  and  at  the  same  time  is  much 
cheaper.  It  is  really  an  electrotype  shell 
backed  with  tin  and  so  light  is  it  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plates  weigh  but  seventy 
pounds,  while  twelve  of  the  ordinary  elec- 
trotype plates  weigh  one  hundred  and  eight 
pounds.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  in- 
vention of  this  plate  has  made  considerable 
saving  in  the  printing  department  and  greatly 
extended  its  usefulness. 

Leaving  the  typographical  building,  we 
were  conducted  across  the  yard  to  a  building 
that  is  nearly  completed  in  the  girls'  sec- 
tion. This  building  is  of  brick  and  is  four 
stories.  The  basement  consists  of  one  large 
and  two  small  rooms.  The  large  room  is  to 
be  used  as  a  work-room,  where  chair  seating, 
etc.,  will  be  done.  The  two  small  rooms  are 
music  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  one  large 
room,  thirty-eight  by  twenty-three  feet, 
which  is  designed  as  a  sewing-room,  and 
above  this  is  a  school-room,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  present  girls'  school  building 
by  a  bridge.  The  third  story  will  be  occu- 
pied as  a  library  for  the  girls,  and  the  fourth 
for  storage  purposes.  This  building  will  be 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  next  month. 

A  better  managed  or  more  beneficent  insti- 
tution, there  is  not  in  this  country,  nor  one 
that  more  deserves  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  lias  been 
|  enabled  to  increase  and  beautify  its  accom- 
modations. It  is  a  noble  child  of  New  Eng- 
land and  may  New  England  ever  be  to  it  a 
generous  fostering  mother. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND. 


The  Annual  Meeting". 


Improvements,  Reports,  Election 
of  Officers  and  Exercises. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  at  the  school  on  Wednes- 
day last  at  3.30  P.  M.,  was  very  well  at- 
tended and  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  Trustees 
and  the  Treasurer  submitted  their  usual 
annual  reports,  which  were  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  That  of  the 
Trustees,  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Means  ot 
Dorchester,  and  gave  a  full  ami  interest- 
ing account  of  the  workings  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year,  commending  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 
There  have  been  179  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  of  whom 
156  remain  in  it  at  present.  The  health 
of  the  household  had  been  remarkably 
good,  and  no  death  or  serious  disease  of 
any  kind  has  occurred. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Jackson,  shows  the  finances  of  i  he  insti- 
tution to  have  been  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly administered.  The  amount  of  money 
received  from  all  sources  during  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  that  of  the  disbursements 
made  for  all  purposes,  may  bo  briefly  set 
forth  as  follows  :  Cash  on  hand  October 
1st,  1879,  $579  21 ;  total  receipts  during 
the  year.  $91  139  58;  total  expenditures, 
$92,491  36.  Of  this  amount  $19,000  be- 
longs to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  merely  changed  from  one 
investment  to  another,  thud  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
appearing  in  the  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  the  corporation  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  following  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected : — 

President— Samuel  Eliot. 

Vice-president — John  Cummings. 

Treasurer-^P.  T.  Jackson. 

Secretary — M.  Anagnos. 

Trustees— R.  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G. 
Snelling,  James  Sturgis,  George  W. 
Wales. 

All  the  above  were  re-elected  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  who 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  his  father,  the 
latter  having  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
further  service.  Tbe  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  also  added  to  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a  unan- 
imous vote:  George  L.  Lovett.  William 
II.  Baldwin,  Miss  Hatiie  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Adalino  Nickerson,  '1'.  Albert  Taylor, 
George  Nickerso'i,  Mrs.  Aaron  Aldridi, 
Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Wyman,  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Uale,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, B.  J.  Lang,  William  H.  Sherwood, 
William  F.  Apthorp,  A.  Parker  Brown, 
Elliot  W.  Pratt. 

Mr.  George  L.  Lovett  of  South  Boston 
was  eleited  Auditor  ot  the  Treasurer's 
Accounts  in  tne  place  of  Mr.  George  Hig- 
ginson, who  resigned  after  long  and  faith- 
ful service. 

After  the  meeting  the  Trustees  and 
members  «f  the  corporation,  together  with 
iheir  friends,  adjourned  to  the  school- 
rooms, where  recitations,  exercises  in 
reading,  etc.,  were  conducted  by  the 
teachers.  The  exercise  which  excited  the 


greatest  nllCTiBl  was  held  in  the  geograph- 
ical room,  the  central  table  ot  which  was 
spread  with  autumn  fruits.  The  little 
boys  gave  excellent  and  very  interesting 
recitations  on  the  fruit,  describing  each 
accurately  and  minutely,  and  distin- 
guishing between  the  different  kinds  of 
apples,  grapes,  etc.,  by  the  touch.  Poetry 
was  also  recited.  The  girls'  department 
and  the  new  school  house  were  then  visit- 
ed, where  recitations  and  music  were  also 
given.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  con- 
cert in  the  hall,  which  was  pronounced  by 
all  present  to  be  exceedingly  interesting 
and  agreeable. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  in  our 
columns,  several  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  institution  during 
the  past  year,  both  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  establishment  and  in  the 
methods  of  teaching.  A  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  now  given  objectively,  and 
a  great,  variety  of  models  and  specimens, 
embracing  most  of  the  branches  oi  natural 
history,  as  well  as  other  studies,  have 
been  collected,  and  are  constantly  used 
by  the  pupils,  with  gratifying  results. 

Special  interest  was  also  manifested  in 
the  printing  department,  where  a  number 
of  valuable  books  have  been  embossed 
during  the  past  year.  A  good  sized  vol- 
ume containing  some  ot  Pope's  best 
poems,  such  as  the  uE=say  on  Man,"  the 
'•Essay  on  Criticism."  the  "Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  '-Temple  of  Fame,"  "Eloise 
and  Abelard,"  "Sappho  to  Phaon,"  the 
"Universal  Hymn  nf  Prayer,"  the  "Mes- 
siah," and  several  others,  have  ju-l  been 
issued.  '■Freeman's  History  of  Europe" 
and  "Huxley's  Introductory  to  Science 
Primers"  are  in  press,  and  will  be  finished 
in  live  or  six  weeks.  Those  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication  of  a  work  enti- 
tled "American  Prose,"  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
who  shows  great  interest  in  the  welfare  ol 
the  blind. 
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MUSICAL. 

Concert  by  Ernst  Perabo.  A  very  beautiful 
piano  recital  was  given  at  tbe  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  by  Mr.  Perabo,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Mr.  Perabo  rendered  a  souata  by  Schubert, 
one  by  Beethoven,  and  the  greater  portion  of  a 
partita  by  Bach,  with  masterly  power,  exquisite 
refinement  and  great  artistic  feeling.  A.  child 
pianist,  Miss  Amy  Macey  Cheney,  his  pupil, 
played  two  duets  by  Scharwenka  with  Mr. 
1'erabo,  and  also  several  solo  pieces,  with  aston- 
ishing skill  and  ease.  Miss  Cheney,  who  is  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  is  being  educated  for  a 
public  performer,  and  if  her  youth  fulfils  the 
promise  of  her  childhood,  she  will  certainly  take 
no  small  place  among  the  pianists  of  the  future. 
A  blind  pupil,  Miss  Constance  Heine,  daughter  of 
the  well-known  violinist,  Joseph  Heine,  also 
played  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  who 
was  present  and  announced  the  pieces,  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Rossini's  celebrated  tarantella, 
which  she  rendered  brilliantly.  The  evening  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment,  and  hearty  thanks  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Perabo  for  his  welcome  visit  and 
for  the  kind  interest  which  he  has  always  shown 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
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CONCERT  TO  THE  BLIND. 
A  veiy  pleasing  vocal  and  instrumental  con. 
cert  was  last  evening  eiven  at  tiie  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  tbe '".Hud  in  South  Boston,  which  at- 
tracted a  large  number  ot  listeners  from  outside 
of  tbe  institution,  as  well  as  the  pupils  ot  the 
as>!um.  Tbe  occasion  of  tbe  concert  was  the  re- 
turn to  Boston  of  Maciauie  Marie  Fries-Bishop, 
the  lister  of  Mr.  Wolf  Fries,  after 
an  absence  ot  four  years  In  Europe. 
Madame  Bishop  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Fries  and 
by  his  (laochter,  ajoung   lady  of  a   marked  de- 


3. 


aree  or.prpticfeney  id  piano  playing,  particularly 
in  music  for  cello  and  piano,  in  which  she  prob- 
ably has  had  a  valuable  experience.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  or  <,i)  Grand  duo.  op.  15,Gotter- 
L«acn,  tor  piauo  and  vijlinceilo,  Mr.  Fries  and 
'  STiss  Flies;  {2)  "The  Lost  Chord,"  Sullivan,  Mad- 
ame Bishop ;  (o)  f  antasle  on  aria  f  torn  "Martha" : 
(4)"jjhe  wandered  dawn  the  mountain  side."  Mad- 
ame Biehop;  (C)"Aii:'  from  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tuiy,  piano  and  'cello;  (7)  --'When  the 
heart  is  young,"  Buck,  Madame  Bishop; 
!,8)  Noctnrce,  Lacbner.  ninth  gavotte,  Popper; 
(10)  "l'Daciiiy  O'Flynn,"  Molloy;  (11) '-Coram'  Thro 
the  Use,"  Madame  Bishop;  (l'i)  Airs  "Baskyrs," 
L'icotti.  piano  and  'cello;  (13)  "My  Dearest  Heart." 
Sullivan,  Madame  Bishop.  Madame  Bishop  has  a 
very  flexible  and  sympathetic  voice,  which  she 
manages  with  excellent  ta?te  and  very  good 
effect  Her  totes  are  very  full,  and  her  vocal 
techriqne  ie  uooci.  She  shows  unmistakable  evi- 
dences ol  a  caieful  and  judicious  cultivation,  and 
is  able  tocontiol  her  voice  with  ease  ana  precis- 
ion. Tbougb  fufl'eiirg  from  a  cold  on  this  oc- 
casion, her  singing  was  remarkably  good,  and 
cieaied  a  desire  in  all  present  tor  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  her  when  her  voice  is  in  its  normal 
condition.  Ik\)ss  Flies  is  a  very  accomplished  ar- 
eoiupn . ist,  and  rendered  her  lull  share  ia  the 
<  men t  of  the  occasion.  * 
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MUSICALS. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  concerts  that  has 
taken  place  in  South  Boston  for  some  time 
was  that  given  at  Perkins  Institution,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  and  which  was  enjoyed 
by  quite  a  number  of  our  music-loving  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  institution, 
The  concert  was  given  by  Mr.  Wulf  Fries, 
his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  Madame  Marie 
Fries-Bishop,  the  latter  having  just  returned 
from  a  four-years  sojourn  in  Europe.  The 
programme  afforded  a  rare  treat  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following :  Grand  duet,  op.  15, 
Gotterman,  violoncello  and  piano,  Mr,  and 
Miss  Fries;  song,  "Lost  Chord,"  Sullivan, 
Madame  Fries-Bishop;  fantasia  on  airs  from 
Martha,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fries ;  songs,  "  She 
Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side,"  Mad- 
ame Bishop,  and  "  Within  a  Mile  of  Edin- 
boro  Town,"  by  the  same;  "air"  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fries ; 
song,  "  When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  Madame 
Bishop ;  nocturne,  Lachner,  and  gavotte, 
Popper,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fries  ;  songs,  "  Thaddy 
O'Flynn,"  Molloy,  and  "Comin'  Thro'  the 
Rye,"  Madame  Bishop;  airs,  "Baskyrs," 
Piotti,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fries  ;  song,  "My  Dear- 
est Heart,"  Sullivan,  Madame  Bishop.  Of 
the  proficiency  of  Mr.  Fries  as  a  performer 
on  the  'cello  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak, 
since  he  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
comment  from  us  and  justly  ranks  among 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  country.  No 
one  of  musical  tastes  could  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  his  performances  and  not 
acquire  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  favorite  instrument  and  be  con- 
vinced of  the  readiness  of  its  response  to  all 
the  demands  made  upon  it  when  touched  by 
a  master  hand.  Of  the  singing  by  Madame 
Bishop,  naught  but  praise  can  be  given  ;  she 
possesses  a  voice  of  remarkable  purity  and 
power,  together  with  the  ability  to  keep  it 
under  thorough  control.  Miss  Fries  con- 
tributed her  part  to  the  success  of  the  even- 
ing, in  her  capacity  as  accompanist,  and  de- 
serves commendation,  The  performance,  as 
a  whole,  was  of  that  character  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised,  inculcating  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doing,  a  deeper  love  for  the  higher 
and  better  class  of  music. 


— Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  visit- 
ing similar  educational  institutions  in 
various  pints  of  the  country.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  is  visiting  in  Canada. 

— Mi.-s  Constance  Heine,  daughter  of  J. 
Heine,  the  famous  blind  violinist,  has 
come  from  Indianapolis  to  study  at  the 
Ptrkins  [nstituiioo  tor  the  Blind.  She  is 
a  line  pianist. 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insritiirion  for  the 
Blind  have  made  their  annual  report,  from  which 
a  appears  that  the  total  number  of  Inmates  is 

T^kJ^A^Ji  cl,eath  nor  serous  illness  lias  been 
reported  In  the  institution  during  the  year!    The 

^S3£S3S$,m?nts-, th0  eers»nal  neatnessrf 
itiFtl.  wt ntdh  *°t  £achers  »w  commended,  and 
rtnn  thS d«ha,1  +the  pxl,>ens3s  have  been  less 
491  S6  ande°eI?&  all(  anl»unted  to  $92,- 
ancn  'in  n  th.ere  ta  a  sma11  Bl- 
anco m  the  treasury.  This  result  has 
been  secured   by   rigid    economy;      The    resit- 

is^lc™  */■  **en^  Endieott1  as  Treasurer- 
is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  for  regret,  and  the 

f,^'.1  -T  0f  -'V-  P"  T'  Ja<*s°n.  the  present  Troa£ 
lvn,^^,.spo/'en  «*.***  commendation.  The 
««JLi  epairs  an<1  Improvements  inaugurated 
IZV.  years  Slnt'°'  and  carried  on  with 
™?™wi"  2™s  rapidity,  is  still  far  from 
complete.  The  erection  of  a  new  building 
in      The      glvlH'      dep  is      the      most 

prominent  improvement  made  during  the  v 

The  printing  office  has  recently  undergone 
w!?,ri°-lfth  ,enoYation  >»  every  direction,  and  Its 
working  capacities  have  been  greatly  increased. 
It  has  been  supplied  with  new  machinery,  types 

taIe™  aVph:m"es'  fixtm'^  eniencesof 

the  most  approved  kind,  and  put  in  an  excellent 
condition  to  do  good  and  steady  service.  During 
,  °,ip'',  twelve  months  the  receipts  of  the 
TfnZ/iPJL f Lom  aI!  sources  have  amounted  to 
rifViV  \  hcmg  more  by  *1671  8S  than  those 

ot  the  previous  year.  The  expenses  for  all  pur- 
poses have  been  $16463  21.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  employed  in  this  department  was 
i  •).  An  endowment  for  this  department  is  great- 
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SOUTH    BOSTOX 

Pbbkisb  Ixstitite.— Governor  Long  and  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickenson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  visited  the  Tcrkins  Institute  yesterelay 
afternooii.  After  listening  to  recitations  by  various 
classes  in  their  nsual  lessons,  and  witnessing  their 
gymnastics,  the  Governor  made  a  compliaientary  ad- 
dress on  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  and  express- 
ed him  self  especially  pleaded  with  the  object  lesson 
reaching.  An  advanced  clu.s-  went  through  some  of 
the  forms  of  military  drilL  His  Excellency  praised 
their  precision  and  said  the.  class  would  make  a  good 
addition  to  the  State  militia.  The  printing  rooms 
were  visited,  al?o  the  •rirls'  school,  where  pleasant 
and  encouraging  remarks  were  again  mado  by  the 
distinguished  visitor.  The  now  building  w  as  exam- 
ined, also  Miss  Diliinghaja's  room,  where  the  opera- 
tions of  the  giris  on  sewing  machines  drew  forth 
much  commendation.  A  concert  was  rendered  iu 
the  hall  in  honor  of  the  visitors,  who  left,  apparently 
much  gratified  wim  their  first  visit  to  this  institute". 


THE 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


The  Annual    Keport. 


What   Has   Been    Done    During 
the  Past  Year. 


An  earliest  remembrance  is  attending  in 
he  State  House,  near  forty  years  ago.  a 
meeting  which  was  partly  an  exhibition 
of  the  proficiency  of  the  blind  in  tin 
movement  newly  organized  by  Dr.  Howe, 
who  n  dozen  years  before  had  been 
abroad  t>  pursue  the  investigations  which 
ended  in  the  formation  of  the  school 
which  now  ofleis  its  forty-ninth  annual 
report,  through  the  State  printers,  in  a 
p  mphlet  of  a  hundred  interesting  pag-e-. 
t  modestly  dwells  little  upon  the  work 
of  Director  Anajjnos,  but  we  know  that 
he  is  the  "living  spirit  within  the  wheels" 
which  prevents  them  from  becoming 
merely  mechanical. 


\ 


One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men  and 
vvomen  are  members  of  the  corporation, 
bv  payment  of  $25,  by  special  election,  or 
•y  having  served  as   treasurer  or  trustee. 
All  but  seven  belonz  in    Boston  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and   only   two   are   out- 
side of  Massachusetts.    From  these  mem- 
bers are   chosen    the   executive  boards, 
biflch   trustee  serves   as   inspector   for  a 
month,  and  each   serves   as  auditor  or  on 
committees,  of  which    there   is  one  each 
for  Education,   Finance.   Health,    House. 
Mr.  Henry   Endicott's   services   as  treas- 
urer being   regretfully   lost,  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson   succeeded   him,   but  he  too  was 
obliged   to  relinquish   the  post   which  is 
now  held  by  his  brother,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jack- 
son.    Samuel  Eliot  is  president  and  John 
Uummings  vice-president. 

There  has  been  no  death  or  serious  ill- 
ness. Good  order  and  cleanliness  have 
ruled.  The  managers  are  on  the  lookout 
tor  progress,  and  one  fruit  of  it  takes 
shape  in  half  a  dozen  diplomas  for  the 
hrsi  time  awarded  the  graduates. 

The  school  has  co>st  $92  491.36.     Its  re- 

*o]o7^'-Veubeen  #94.718.79,  leaving 
.1  U1  ,he  t^asury,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $2000  over  last  year's  remainder. 
I  he  most  noteworthy  improvement  is  the 
erection  of  a  four-story  building  for  cjrl« 
measuring  49x25  feet,  and  connected  Wh 
the  girls'  schoolhouse  by  a  biidge.  and 
with  the  cottages  by  a  tunnel.  Heat  is 
economized  by  carrying  the  steam  pipes 
from  building  to  building  through  an  un- 
derground arch.  Minor  improvements  are 
repairs  in  three  schoolrooms  and  the  boys' 
sitting  room.  Hard  wood  has  replaced 
soft  pine.  Walls  have  been  painted; 
ventilation  and  heat  improved,  conveni- 
ences provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
motto:  '-A  place  for  everything  and  eve- 
rything in  its  place."  'A  scitch  in  time 
saves  nine"  is  another  good  motto,  well 
observed  in  a  little  paint,  plaster  and  pa- 
per here  and  there. 

Great  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  stereotyping  books  printed 
with  raised  letters,  and  these  gains  are 
due  chiefly  to  Dennis  A.  Reardon,  man- 
ager of  the  priming  office. 

"The  new  process  is  very  simple.  A  wax 
matrix  is  procured  from  the  type  form  by 
means  of  a  very  powerful  press.  The  mould 
ihu6  obtained  is  coated  with  plumbago  in  order 
io  form  a  metallic  continuity  for  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current,  and  is  placed  in  a  tank.  A 
battery  is  then  applied  which  causes  the  uni- 
form deposit  of  c.pper  on  the  surface  of  the 
wax  matrix.  Thus  a  shell  is  made,  which, 
when  it  has  attained  the  required  thickness,  is 
removed  from  the  mould.  The  lines  of  this 
shell  are  rilled  on  the  reverse  side  with  melted 
tin,  which  is  rubbed  down  to  a  true  surface,  and 
which  renders  them  perfectly  solid.  Plates  of 
absolute  uniformity,  and  of  a  thickness  of  about 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  are  thus  finished 
and  made  ready  for  the  press.  These  plates 
have  been  used  in  our  printing  office  with  entire 
satisfaction.  *  *  *  No  one  could  perceive 
any  difference  between  these  pages  and  those 
printed  from  the  type  forms  themselves." 

By  the  generosity  of  Photius  Fiske,  the 
well  kn  >w  philanthropist,  a  history  of 
Greece,  his  native  land,  has  been  thus 
printed  ;  by  the  kindness  of  another  friend, 
unnamed,  Higginson's  "United  States" 
has  been  added  to  the  list ;  and  from  the 
Institution  funds  the  fairy  tales  published 
by  the  city  of  Boston  have  also  been 
printed.  The  work  done  on  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  is  highly  praised  by  the 
blind  everywhere,  and  60  different  vol- 
umes have  been  printed  at  the  school  by 
the  embossed  process 

Really,  Mr.  Anagnos  makes  two  re- 
ports, one  as  Secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  oth  r  as  Director.  Hereto- 
fore, in  this  summary,  we  have  drawn 
principally  from  the  former.  We  turn 
now  to  the  latter. 

NUMBER  OF  INMATES. 

"The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  various  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  as  teach- 
ers, pupils,  employes,  and  work  men  and 
women,  was  162.  There  have  since  been  ad- 
mitted 17 ;  23  have  been  discharged,  making 
the  present  total  number  156.  Of  these  137  are 
in  the  school  proper,  and  19  in  the  workshop  for 
adults.  The  first  class  includes  125  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  as  pupils,  8  teachers  and  4  domes- 
ties.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now  57  boys  and 
47  girls  In  attendance,  13  of  the  former  and  8  of 


the  latter  being  absent  on  account  of  physical 
disability  or  from  other  causes.  The  second 
class  comprises  16  men  and  3  women,  employed 
in  the  industrial  department  for  adults.  Of 
the  156  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution, 151  belong  to  New  England,  and  5  have 
come  to  us  from  the  West  and  South — 1  from 
each  of  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  A  sixth,  belonging 
in  Indiana,  is  about  to  be  admitted.  Some  of 
these  young  men  have  already  passed  through 
the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  several  in- 
stitutions of  their  respeptive  states,  and  have 
graduated  from  them.  They  have  come  to 
B  iston  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  musi- 
cal education  further,  and  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  tuning  piano-fortes,  both  theoretically  and 
practically." 

Mr.  Anagnos  wisely  discountenances 
"rattling  definitions."  The  7  Urge  raised 
wall  maps  and  the  S  smaller  dissected 
maps,  all  made  in  the  school,  show  how 
lie  teaches  geography.  The  ciphering- 
boards  and  types,  pin-maps,  writing  tube 
lets  and  other  apparatus,  show  how  ob- 
ject-teaching runs  into  every  branch. 
The  Kindergarten  introduced  increases 
the  efficiency  of  uvevy  older  division. 

COLLECTION   OF  T^JfGIBLE   OBJECTS. 

"The  work  of  increasing  our  collections  oi 
models,  specimens  and  tangible  objects  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  has  been  carried  on  persistently,  and 
our  shelves  have  been  enriched  by  many  new 
addiiion*.  The  most  valuable  of  theue  consist 
in  a  complete  set  of  the  Schaufuss  anatomical 
preparations  (including  birds,  fishes  and  silk- 
worms), and  in  A  large  collection  of  minerals, 
rocks,  fossils,  specimen?  of  \yoods,  dried  plants, 
seeds,  stuffed  animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
egg*,  nests,  shells,  crustaceans,  sponges,  corals, 
star-fishes,  crystal  imitations  of  the  most  cele- 
brated diamonds  and  of  other  precious  stones, 
maps  in  relief  of  some  of  the  volcanoes,  and 
many  other  articles  of  great  usefulness.  The 
total  number  of  tangible  objects  procured  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  not  far  from  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  almost  every  branch  of  nat- 
ural history  is  represented  jn  them.  But  with 
all  these  additions,  our  collections  nra  far  from 
being  complete," 

Specimens  of  work  were  last  summer 
sent  to  the  Melbourne,  Australia,  Inter- 
national exhibit  ion.  The  report  contains 
entire  &  graduating  essay  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Osye  of  the  Piano  by  George 
(J.  Goldthwait  of  Lynn.. 

Machinery  makes  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  handiwork  for  the  blind. 
Music,  however,  cannot  profitably  be. 
"done  up"  by  tele  hone,  and  blind 
tuners  are  stlli  in  appreciative  demand. 
Twenty -eight  musicians  and  Pleven  read- 
ers have  given  their  services  for  entertain^ 
ments  at  the  school  during  the  year, 
among  them  several  from  our  own  pet 
peninsula;  Mis-es  Mary  M.  and  Teresa 
Carreno  Campbell,  C.  L.  Gapen,  Miss 
Lutie  M.  Marsh;  and,  as  usual,  members 
of  the  school  have  been  welcomed  to 
many  theatrical  and  mus;cal  exhibitions 
in  ihe  city. 

The  whole  report  is  not  only  SO  vaflia* 
ble.  but  so  well  written,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  take  even  longer  gleaning*, 
but  must  forbear.  A*  the  Director  well 
says ;— 

"In  arranging  a  system  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  blind,  special  cognizance 
should  be  taken  of  the  physical  peculiarities 
and  psychological  phenomena  arising  from 
their  infirmity,  and  efficient  means  should  be 
employed  for  reducing  its  consequences  to  the 
minimum,  for  counteracting  its  undesirable  e*. 
lects  as  far  as  may  be,  for  building  up  the 
whole  character."  p 


which  have  pervaded  ttie  school.  Cash  on-  hand 
October  1,1879,  $579  21;  total  receipts  durin^  the 
year,  $94,139  58-894,718  79;  total  expenditures 
f9'j,4913(i;  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  $2227  43 
The  work  of  repairs  and  improvements  inaugu- 
rated several  years  since,  and  carried  on  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  is  still  far  from  complete 
Yet  an  important  step  toward  this  end  has  been 
made  during  the  summer  vacation,  in  addition  to 
the  renovations  effected  in  several  parts  of  tne 
establishment.  The  erection  of  a  new  huild- 
ing  in  the  girls'  department  is  the  inon 
prominent  improvement  made  during  the  year 
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The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  is  an  interesting  and  affect- 
ing document.  There  is  a  pathos  about 
it  that  attaches  to  few  such  annual  re- 
ports. This  noble  institution  nearly 
measures  the  whole  history  of  success- 
ful charity  in  giving  a  compensation  for 
loss  of  sight  to  the  blind.  The  success- 
or of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  proves  a  worthy 
occupant  of  this  delicate  office.  In  his 
extended  report  he  gives  an  instructive 
account  of  the  year's  history,  progress 
in  studies,  in  the  workshop  and  manual 
labor  department,  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  institution  in  every  re- 
spect. The  document  will  be  read*with 
interest  by  all  our  intelligent  citizens. 


EVENING  TB  ANSCEIPT 
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TbetiUbtees  of  the  Perkins  institutionand  Mas- 
sachusetts .school  for  the  blind  state  in  their  49tb 
annual  report  that  there  have  been  179  bi>nd  per- 
sons immediately  connected  with  the  institution 
in  all  its  departments,  as  pupils,  instructors,  em- 
ploy es  and  workmen  or  women.    Fresent  number 
15t>.    The  health  of  the   household  lias  been  re- 
markably good.     No  death  and  no  case  of  serious 
illness  has  occurred  durlne  the  year.   Tlie  sam 
tary  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are    in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  medical  supervision 
pf     our     physician,     Dr.     Homans,    has    Iipph 
regular   and   thorough.      The    trustees    sneik 
In    terms     of     approbation     of    the    unlimm 
cleanliness    of   the    buildings,  of   the    personal 
neatness  of  the  pupils,  cud  the  quiet  anelordei 


Perkins  Institution.  The  new  brick  building 
connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  erected  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
lor  the  girls,  was  dedicated  yesterday  afternoon, 
with  music  by  the  boys'  baud,  vocal  music  by  the 
girls,  an  address  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Halo, 
and  remarks  by  several  friends  of  the  institution. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  trustees  and  the 
guests  inspected  the  building,  which  is  a  three- 
story  brick  structure,  25x49  feet,  with  finished 
attic  and  basement.  In  the  basement  are  two 
music  rooms  and  a  workroom  for  the  girls  to  use 
in  cane-seating  chairs.  The  first  floor  is  taken  up 
with  a  high-studded,  elegantly  finished  work- 
room, 23x43  feet,  with  set  -sewing  ma- 
chines; on  tho  second  floor  is  a  schoolroom; 
the  third  floor  is  a  well  laid  out  library,  with 
set  cabinets  for  minerals  and  euriosities  and  ele- 
gant bookcases;  the  attic  will  be  used  as  a  store- 
room for  the  printing-house  material.  Map  racks, 
shelves  and  secure  places  for  the  new  Tteardon 
stereotype  plates  are  fitted  up  here,  and  every- 
thing is  in  first-class  order.  The  building  was 
wholly  planned  and  the  specifications  were  drawn 
up  by  the  totally  blind  genius  of  tho  institution, 
Mr.'  Dennis  Rear  don,  and  he  personally  super- 
vised and  directed  the  work  on  the  building.  All 
the  ornamental  work  displays  remarkable  skill 
and  exquisite  taste.  The  carpenter  work,  mason- 
ry and  finishing  of  the  entire  buildiug,  excepting 
the  painting,  were  carefully  looked  after  hy  the 


ctre  it  is  to  provide  instruction  to  the«e  unfor- 
tnnate  yet  most  fortunate  sufferers-for  tun  ate in 
finoirg  refuge  in  the  atmosphere  or  love  and  en 
ligbtermient  which  pervades  our  Ferkics  iustitu- 
ticn.  Let  the  reader  reflect  that  these  printed 
pages  mate  all  forms  of  knowledge  as  readilv  ar 
CKBSible  to  the  blind  through  their  finger  tips  as 
the  common  types  to  the  eyes  of  the  seeing:  a  mar- 
vtiious  fact  surely,  and  one  which  everv  humane 
n  an  and  woman  should  see  at  least  once,  for  it  is 
sraictlj  credible  till  seen.  All  are  we  come  to 
wisit  tte  institution,  where  they  will  be  cordiall? 
if  coved  by  tte  director  and  teachers  and  shown 
the  various  departments  of  this  thriving  in"titu- 
th>v.  It  is  a  common  remark  ot  those  viMtinp- 
g£«aooi  for  ibr.ru-tt.me.  -how  coutdl I  a°e 
Iivfdfo  lorgio  l<vtc.n  witoont  feeing  the  uro*° 
u.temijr.£  and  besuuful  tbirg  jt  cao   ijD3«t!» 

A.' 
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PRIMING  FOR  TUE  BUND. 
■\Veie  it  generally  known  what  an  inestimable 
Jjlessicg  to  the  blind  is  the  now  perfected  art  of 
piintingin  raised  letters,  every  citizen  of  means 
atd  benevolence  would  rejoice  to  contribute 
£omething  to  facilitate  this  woik.  It  is  well 
krown,  I  think,  what  has  already  been  done  in 
this  regard  bystiangcrs,  by  Charles  Dickens,  by 
FbotiusPisk.  and  by  our  own  citizens,  con3Dicu- 
pusly  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers.  This  week  the 
trustees  have  received  a  generous  donation  from 

5t<LB-l,,£sesT*M2ry  £n(?  -ann  Wigglesworth,  and 
from  Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,— unsolicited  gifts  — 
most  welcome  and  cheering  to  those  whose  special 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1881. 


Aid  for  tho  Blind. 

The  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
the  scene,  cu  Friday,  the  21st  instant,  of  an  oc- 
casion filled  with  pathetic  interest  and  of  excel- 
lent augury  for  the  future  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  An  itnporta  it  addition  to  the  build- 
ings.already  occupied  by  the  Institution,  a  new 
school-house  entirely  planned  by  a  blind  man 
connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  estab- 
lishment, was  dedicated  with  music  by  the  pu- 
pils and  appropriate  and  beautiful  remarks  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Haie,  Rev.  George  A. 
Thayer,  and  others,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Perkins  of 
the  board  of  trustees  presiding.  The  build- 
ing is  commodiously  arranged  for  work  and 
school  purposes,  containing  a  beautiful  school- 
room, library,  sewing  and  knitting-machine 
room,  music  rooms,  etc.  The  blind  girls,  for 
whose  use  it  is  destined,  showed  much  delight 
at  the  dedication  of  their  new  quarters,  and  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Uale,  which  was  redundant  with 
pathos  and  humor,  earnest  thought  and  noble 
feeling,  as  he  alone  knows  how  to  speak,  was 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  applauded.  The  other 
speakers  were  also  very  felicitous  and  kindly  in 
their  remarks,  so  that  for  both  old  and  young  it 
was  a  happy  occasion,  boding  well  for  future 
work  and  usefulness,  the  sunny  scene  within 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  raging  storm  out- 
side.  The  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  after  thank- 
ing the  distinguished  guests  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  pleasure  of  their  presence,  made  a 
forcible  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  printing  enter- 
prise connected  with  the  institution.  The  meet- 
ing olosed  amid  cordial  greetings  and  congratu- 
lations, and  will  always  stand  forth  as  a  very 
bright  and  memorable  one  among  the  annals  oil 
the  institution. 


Appeal  fob  Books  fob  the  Blind.— 
The  importance  of  the  enterprise  of  emboss- 
ing books  for  the  blind  is  earnestly  set  forth 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract:— 

Our  printing-office  is  complete  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, and  well  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  carrying  on  its  work  on  a 
broad  scale  steadily  and  vigorously.  All  that 
is  now  needed  to  promote  its  usefulness  and 
make  it  what  it  ought  to  be— a  perennial  source 
of  blessing  to  the  blind— is  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray its  expenses.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
benevolent  persons  in  our  community  who,  if 
they  understood  the  workings  of  this  grand  en- 
terprise, would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  its 
success  from  their  abundance.  To  them,  and 
to  all  generous  people  whose  hearts  can  be 
touched  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  of 
blindness  and  the  needs  of  its  victims,  we  ap- 
peal, and  beg  them  to  consider  the  claims  of 
thoee  members  of  the  human  family  who  can- 
not feast,  as  they  do,  at  the  broad  table  of  uni- 
versal literature,  but  to  whose  touch  a  few  of 
its  choicest  morsels  may  be  adapted  it  the  means 
are  given  to  us.  A  select  library  for  their  use 
is  truly  a  great  monument  to  benevolence  and 
humanity;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some 
one  will  undertake  to  erect  it  in  the  near  future. 
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Mrs.  AdelicoT.  Nickerson  of  South  Boston  has 
;id<2ed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  per- 
manent fund  for  embossing  books  for  the  blind. 
A  few  other  gifts  of  a  umi'ar  kind  were  made  to 
the  same  fund  last  week.  The  authorities  of  the 
South  Boston  institution,  in  gratefully  acknowl- 
edging these  donations,  call  the  attention  of  the 
i.crevolent  and  opulent  of  the  community  to  this 
ir  ost  needed  and  most  beneficent  enterprise. 


THE 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  week  has  been  a  very  busy  and 
most  interesting  one  for  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Every  evening 
they  have  had  a  musical  treat  ol  a  high 
order.  On  Sunday  evening  they  at- 
tended the  performances  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  and  Beethoven's  Mount  of 
Olives,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety. On  Monday  evening  they  were 
invited  to  Mr.  Henfchel's  concert  in 
Tremout  Temple.  On  Tuesdav  after- 
noon they  attended  an  organ  recital  in 
the  same  place.  On  Tuesday  evening 
they  had  a  musical  entertainment  in  the 
hall  of  the  institution,  given  by  those 
eminent  artists.  M.  De  Seve,  the  violin- 
ist, and  M.  Otto  Bendix,  the  pianist, 
assisted  by  Miss  Sarah  Winslow,  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Spooner,  and  Miss  Daisv  Terry 
of  Rome.  On  Wednesday  evening  they 
were  invited  to  the  Enterpe  concert. 
On  Thursday  evening  they  had  another 
very  interesting  entertainment  in  their 
own  hall,  given  by  Prof.  Parker  of 
King  s  (jnapel,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Feti- 
derson  of  South  Boston.  Last  evening 
thev  attended  the  Apollo  Club  concert0, 
and  for  this  evening  thev  have  a  kind 
invitation  to  Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  recital. 
1-nese  privileges  are  inestimable,  as 
they  not  only  bring  the  blind  in  con- 
stant and  direct  contact  with  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  afford  them  the 
highest  facthtea  for  musical  culture  and 
refinement. 

Among  several  donations  recently 
made  to  the  permanent  fund  for  em- 
bossing books  for  the  blind,  is  one  of 
one  hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick Nickerson  of  South  Boston.  This 
enterprise  is  a  noble  one.  It  aims  at 
tarnishing  (he  blind  with  intellectual 
light,  and  at  affording  them  equal  means 
of  culture  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellow  beings,  fitting  them  more  fully 
to  become  useful  and  agreeable  mem- 
bers of  the  s  >eial  bod  v.  The  authorities 
of  the  institution  have  been  carrying  it 
on;  earnestly,  and  making  at  the  same 
time  great  improvements  in  the  modes 
at  printing,  under  immense  difficulties, 
for  they  have  no  means  for  its  support, 
and  depend  alt<  g-.ther  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  the  generous  of  the  commun- 
ity. AVe  trust  that  some  one  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  may  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  this  excellent  undertaking,  and 
secure  its  perpetuation  by  a  sufficient 
endorsement,  thus  rendering  it  a  pe- 
rennial source  of  intellectual  light  and 
happiness  to  the  blind 


CONCERT  ,AT    THE    PERKINS    IN- 
STITUTION. 

The  entertainment  given  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ft-nderson  and  Mr.  Parker  of  King's 
Chapel  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  For 
the  Blind,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  one 
of  special  interest.  Mrs.  Fenderson's  fine 
j  voice  never  appears  to  better  advauragc 
than  when  blending  with  that  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker, her  able  coadjutor  at  King's  Chapel. 
The  vocal  pieces  selected  were  charming, 
many  of  them  being  distinguished  by  es- 
pecial beauty  and  pathos.  The  musical 
treat  was  varied  by  exce  lent  readings 
from  Dr.  Fenderson,  who  is  an  adept  both 
in  comie  aiid  tragic  renderings.  The  great 
scene  from  Macbeth,  wherein  the  murder 
is  plotted  between  the  vigorous  nature  of 
Lady  Macbeth  and  the  yielding  on,e  o»  her 
thane  was  most  thoughtfully  rendered. 
The  comic  extracts  awakened  much  mer- 
riment. A  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening 
were  the  artistic  and  tasteful  accompani- 
ments of  Mr^  Cobb,  who  kindly  acted  as 
pianist.  Two  of  the  songs  gendered  so 
beautifully  by  Mr.  Parker  were  of  this  la- 
dy's composition. 

In  giving  an  account  in  another  column 
of  the  entertainments  attended  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Institution  during  the  week  we 
omitted  mention  of  the  Harvard  Sympho- 
ny Concert  on  Thursday  and  the  concert 
-of  the  New  England  Conservatory  on 
Friday, 


mion  Journal. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  1 5. 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   14,    1881. 


&gp"Mrs.  Annie  D.  C.  Hardy  lectured  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston,  on  physical  voice-training 
and  dramatic  art.  The  lecturer  spoke  on 
the  treatment  of  the  voice,  including  the 
lungs  and  digestive  organs.  She  was  lis- 
tened to  witii  great  interest. 


Literature  tor  the  Blind.  A  charity 
which  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  results  at- 
tained is  that  which  has  aimed  at  the  education* 
of  the  blind.  It  has  placed  the  noblest  kind  «»£ 
independence  within  the  reach  of  a  class  wh 
chief  reliance  in  former  times  was  the  inh 
tance  of  wealth  or  the  benevolence  of  individuals, 
the  latter  sought  in  most  ca.ses  by  means  of  men- 
dicancy. In  these  times  and  in  this  country  the 
blind  beggar  is  not  more  frequently  seen  than 
the  cripple,  or  the  lazy  man ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  blind  musician,  the  blind 
mathematician,  the  blind  mechanic,  and  blind 
workers  of  all  kinds,  whose  quick  minds  and 
well-trained  finger  make  them  more  useful  t<> 
the  world  than  are  many  others  who  are  blessed 
with  sight  as  well  as  with  the  other  faculties  be- 
stowed upon  human  beings.  It  was  from  one  of 
their  own  number  that  the  blind  received  that 
grand  gift  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  read  for  themselves  the  literary 
works  with  which,  before  the  invention 
of  the  process  for  printing  by  embossment,  they 
could  become  acquainted  only  by  hearing  them 
read.  By  means  of  this  process  they  now  have 
libraries  of  their  own,  limited  as  yet,  to  be  sure, 
but  excellent  in  character.  And  to  this  library 
additions  are  being  made  slowly  through  the 
generosity  of  kind-hearted  men  and  women. 
But  the  permanent  growth  of  such  libraries 
might  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
at  the  Perkins  Institution.  This  press  now  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  occasional 
donations  of  persons  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  blind.  In  order  that  it  may  be  placed  upon 
a  more  solid  basis,  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  secure  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
will  assure  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  noble 
work  already  begun.  There  is  no  charity  that 
can  be  more  cordially  recommended  both  to 
large  and  small  givers  than  this. 


EVEme transcript,  mmm nmmn 


—In  addition  to  the- gift  of  Mrs.  Nick- 
erson  to  the  Perkins  Institution  which  it- 
elsewhere  mentioned,  several  other  dona- 
tions have  recently  been  received  from  la- 
dies residing  in  Boston. 


KOXDAY,    FEBRUARY    14.    1881. 

Books  for  the  Blind.  An  effort  is  now 
making  to  raise  by  subscription  a  permanent 
ft  li%  the  income  of  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  printing  of  books  in  raised  letters  for  the 
i  e  of  the  blind.  The  Perkins  Institution 
lias  the  presses  and  other  requisites  for  the 
work— well  named  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
— and  what  is  wanted  is  the  money  to  keep 
the  work  in  progress.  Thanks  to  the  excel- 
letit  work  of  Dr.  Howe  and  others,  the  blind 
s  :e  no  longer  shut  out  from  the  world,  nor 
dc  i: Ley  lead  a  life  of  helpless  idleness.  On 
ti_e  contrary,  by  highly  educating  the  senses 
v.  l  icli  fortunately  remain  to  them,  they  are 
useful  in  many  branches  of  industry,  and  lead 
happy,  cheerful  lives,  despite  their  affliction. 
For  those  who  do  so  much  for  themselves, 
tie  community  can  well  afford  to  do  its  part. 
This  process  of  relief  printing,  upon  which 
alone  the  blind  must  rely  for  reading,  is  a 
somewhat  expensive  one,  covers  much 
paper,  which  must  be  of  a  peculiar,  excel- 
lent, and  costly  quality,  and  it  will  take  gen- 
crcr.steubscriptions  to  bring  the  fund  up  to 
tie  desired  proportions.  To  put  it  in  a  busi- 
rj  -si  way,  the  fund  now  amount?  to  $20,000. 
A  j  annual  income  of  at  least  S4000  is 
wanted.  This  will  require  5100,000,  say 
$30,000  to  be  raised.  In  these  prosper- 
ous times  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  do  it.  Messrs.  Robert  E.  Apthorp, 
John  S.  Dwight,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Jame3 
H.  Means,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G. 
Snelling,  James  Sturgis,  and  George  W. 
Wales  are  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  and 
checks  may  be  sent  to  anv  one  of  them 


WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    16.    188*. 
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School  for  the  Blind,  a  very  pleasant  en- 
I  tertainment  was  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing by  Mrs.  Maria  Fries-Bishop  (sister  of  Wulf 
and  August  Fries),  assisted  by  her  friends,  Miss 
Pray  and  Mr.  Little  (instrumentalists),  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Fries,  and  by  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  the 
reader.  The  pieces  were  all  announced  by  Mrs. 
Bishop,  and  consisted  of  trios  for  piano,  violin 
and  violoncello,  from  "11  Barbiere,"  < 'Linda  di 
Chamounix,"  and  "Der  Freischiitz,"  songs  by 
Mme.  Bishop  from  Schira,  Gounod  and  Gotts- 
chalk  (enthsiastlcally  encored),  and  recitations 
by  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  who  read,  in  addition  to 
several  comic  selections,  the  "Bugle  Song"  of 
Tennyson  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  skill. 
The  evening  was  heartily  enjoyed,  and  Mme. 
Bishop  sincerely  thanked  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
charming  entertainment. 
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LI9I1T    FOR    THE    BLIXD, 


— 

EMBOSSED    BOOKMAKING-THE     PRINTING    HOUSE 
OF  THE  PEtiKINS  INSTITUTION  AT    SOUTH  BOSfO 
-EECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FINGEB-KE  .YDIXG. 


The  scontaneou  movement  lately  started  to 
build  up  the  pnntio  g  fund  of  the  Ferkins  Instit  i- 
uon  tor  the  Blind,  for  tne  printing  of  embossed 
books,  is  vely  gratifjing  to  all  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  this  noble  charity  deeply  at  heart.  The 
writer  has  received  a  good  many  requests  tor 
'acts  of  detail  respecting  emoossed  printing, and 
will  now  ecdeavor  to  answer  some  of  the  inquiries. 


■■■ 


'Ihe  size  of  the  books  13  generally  folio— the 
!  ages  measuring  12x9V2  inches.  The  maximum 
cost  of  a  volume  of  150  pages  is  f  9  00.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  upon  a  full  edition  of  300  copies, 
^ndiDCludes  the  cost  of  elecuotypine:  the  bock 
and  binding  the  whole  edition  substantially.  It 
requires  about  forty  days  to  punt  a  guoa-sizecl 
volume. 

The  printing  office  at  South  Boston  has  been 
tliorouphly  renovated,  and  eauipped  to  do  gooU 
and  steady  service.  Its  work  is  highly  praised  by 
all  competent  judges,  but  there  are  no  means  for 
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of  four  or  five  tag^,,,?  pilars/'  This  aruarint 
would  eii9pltf  tije  institution  to  add  every  year 
sevefal  volumes  of  choice  literature  to  the  libraiy. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  not  only  to  keep  Vp 
ana  increase  the  circulating  library  of  tbe  institu- 
tion, but  to  place  sets  of  the  books  in  the  leading, 
notaries  of  ISew  England,  not  confining  this  iu- 
estin'able  benefit  to  the  blind  of  the  institution. 
•'It  the  sensitive  finger  no  can  be  so  educated  that 
it  may  tiace  out  those  symbols  of  thought  which 
cannot  be  read  by  ihe  eye,  ana  if  a  blind  man  can 
pei 
e 

lie 

cred.i. 
supplied  with  good  hnraiies..  I*  \t  n0t  time  that 

f^%  £1  nlnv m^       -  meritorious  fellow-beintjs 
lecUtoam"'     "  "l(tx  *  £ufticieut  «W*  of  se- 

n*IU'i$£))erl,'aJ?8  Severally  known  that  the  tliau 
pi  turmshing  the  mind  of  America  with  a  choice 
.ibraiy  in  raised  characters  originated  in  this  in- 
.-Mtmonj  anci  aU  Me  real  and  substantial  improve- 
ments ltiade  on  Hatty's  invention  of  embossing 
boots,  and  on  the  mode  of  constructing  appar- 
atus adapted  to  the  sense  or  touch ,  were  instituted 
and  earned  out  here.  This  enterprise  engaged 
the  attention  ana  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  trie 
great  founder  of  tbe  school  as  soon  as  the  estab- 
lishment was  organized,  in  1832,  and  it  reinaitf 
the  object  nearest  his  heart  through  lite 
Howe  began  the  work  unaided,  advancin 
money  for  the  earliest  experiments,  and  never 
asked  lemuneration,  and  no  discouragementt  suf- 
ficed to  turn  him  aside,  from  the  pursuit 
■A  an  object  whose  beneficent  effects  he 
was  perfectly  assured  ot.  He  resolved 
that  until  a  library  of  select  bocks  was  provided 
lor  the  blind  be  would  toil  for  this  object  to  the 
last  of  bis  Hie.  Such  enthusiasm  and  faith  could 
have  tut  cue  issue,  and  his  motto,  "Semper 
aliquid  melius,"  was  vindicated  by  the  baopy' 
lesult.  ff 

"Type  of  the  'Boston'  aud  the  'BraiDe'  charac- 
ters, cases,  tables,  steam  engine  arid  other  fix- 
tures have  all  been  made  new,  and  an  improved 
platen  press,  planned  by  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution and  manufactuied  by  Mr.  Francis  Meisel 
ot  oouth  Boston,  has  replaced  the  old  one.  Thus 
our  piinting  establishment  is  now  in  perfect  or- 
der, well  supplied  with  extensive  and  costly  ap- 
paratus, and  we  are  very  desirous  that  the  work 
ot  embossing  books  for  the  bliud.  should  be  car- 
ried on  uninterruptedly  and  vigorously  where  it 
originated  and  has  been  developed  to  maturity. 
For  the  continuance  of  this  truly  great  undertak- 
ing, and  for  the  multiplication  ot  books  in  raised 
characters,  we  earnestly  call  for  the  aid  of  the 
benevolent.  The  appeal  is  a  strong  one.and,  were 
it  well  considered  by  humane  persons,  it  would 
he  irresistible ;  for  it  is  a  call  of  the  blind  to  the 
seeing  for  light  which  they  can  give.  It  cannot 
be  difficult  for  teeling  hearts  to  conceive  the  rap- 
ture of  a  siebtless  person  on  finding  that  Means 
are  provided  by  which  he  can  cheer  hi3  solitude, 
and  pass  pleasantly  and  usefully  the  hours  which 
before  were  wont  to  drag  their  slow  length  altfn°- 
in  sadness  and  listlessness."  ° 

Among  the  books  printed  during  the  vear  1880 
are  "Six  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights "  and 
"Twelve  Popular  Tales,"  compiled  by  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  institution,  aud  Henry  (ja- 
bot L.dge. 

Themunificienceof  one  of  the  kindest  friends 
and  noblest  benefactors  of  the  blind,  at  whose  ex- 
pense Higginson's  "Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
Lmted  States"  was  embossed  and  electrotyped 
last  year,  and  whose  modesty  withholds  his  name 
ij  om  the  public,  has  enabled  us  to  prosecute  the 
I  ubllcation  ot  the  "Manuals  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  History"  without  interruption.  The 
Kev.  Photius  Fisk  of  the  United  States  navy,  a 
native  of  Greece,  and  well  known  for  various  phil- 
anthropic deeds,  has  made  a  generous  donation 
of  $500  for  embossing  the  history  of  his  father 


May,  ... 

ton,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Charles  Dickens  Thomas 
Koche,  and  others  of  our  most  prizeU benefactors 
whose  generosity  nas  aided  Dr.  Howe  in  opening 
the  realm  ot  literature  to  the  blind."  ,     " 

"Mrs.  Julia  O.  Paine  contributed  $100  toward 
the  juvenile  series,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
whose  beneficent  acts  are  numerous  in  our  ibm- 
munity,  has  contributed  §1000  (and  since  U*n  a 
second  thousand)  to  the  permanent  tund  oTour 
printing  office."  1  should  not  omit  in  this  eium- 
tration  a  new  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost  "  j^H 

Persons  interested  to  understand  the  process  bv 
which  the  magic  ringers  of  the  sweet  little  bund' 
£  ills  carry  the  thoughts  ot  others  from  theMrint- 
ed  page  to  their  minds, may  have  it  explained  aud 
examine  the  exquisite  work  of  the  types  at  the 
sales-room  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon  street,  or  at 
the  office  of  R.  E.  Aothorp,  one  of  the  trustee*,  tn  < 
suumons  building,  40  Water  street,  room  F  | 
«.,„■        .-J 


f  HOT  We  have  received  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  SouthBostou,some 
beautiful  specimens  of  its  embossed  printing 
for  the  blind,  showing  the  great  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  art  since 
its  first  invention.  The  printing  department 
of  the  institution  has  recently  been  complete- 
ly renovated,  and  its  working  capacities 
greatly  increased  by  new  presses,  type,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  "What  is  needed  now  is  a 
permanent  fund  to  defray  its  expenses,  and 
to  enable  it  to  furnish  to  the  blind  a  varied 
supply  of  literary  material,  so  that  they  may 
have  libraries  of  their  own  containing  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  literature  in  the  language. 
Why  should  not  tbe  blind  be  enabled  to  read 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  not  to  speak  of  many 
minor  authors,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  by  the 
delicate  touch  of  their  fingers.  The  speci- 
mens we  have  received  consist  of  an  appeal 
for  this  purpose,and  the  Lord's  prayer,which 
we  presume  the  secretary  will  be  pleased  to 
send  to  any  one  taking  an  interest  in  the  sul»- 
ject,  which  certainly  is  not  the  least  deserv- 
ing among  the  many  which  appeal  to  Chris- 
tian liberality. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  this  work  than  by  copying  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Regisl&r  \ 

"The  success  of  the  modern  method  is  seen 
in  the  great  results  it  has  produced.  The 
typical  blind  person  to-day  is  not  the  labeled 
mendicant  who  is  led  around  proclaiming 
his  misfortune,  but  tile  intelligent,  cultivated, 
self-helpful,  eager  students  of  that  noble 
monument  to  Dr.  Howe  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  It  is  perhaps  tbe  man  who  tunes 
our  pianos,  makes  our  mattresses,  seats  our 
chairs,  upholsters  our  furniture,  or  the  girl 
whq  crochets  or  weaves  the  delicate  and 
graceful  articles  whose  beauty  of  form  or 
color  she  herself  cannot  fully  knowr  Here 
is  a  blind  man  who  builds  a  government 
launch  on  a  new  model  which  outstrips  all 
competitors.  Here  is  another  who  gradu- 
ates with  the  second  honors  at  Columbia 
College,  and  now  writes  a  remarkable  treat- 
ise ou  an  abstruse  branch  of  mathematical 
scieuce;  or  still  another  who  invents  and 
improves  a  press  for  printing  the  embossed 
literature  for  those  who  like  himself  are  de- 
barred from  reading  the  common  print, 
Surelv,  it  pavs  to  educate  the  blind,  when  * 
the  account  is*  transferred  to  the  other  side 
of  the  page,  and  society  becomes  the  debtor. 
»  We  have  just  been  reading  the  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  And  we  have  heartily  wijhecj  that 
we  had  a  few  thousand  gold  dollars  to  pour 
down  the  chimnevs  of  that  institution,  which 
might  be  expended  in  the  special  work  of 
extending  the  literature  for  the  blind.  If  the 
sensitive  finger-tip  can  be  so  educated  that  it 
may  trace  out   those  symbols   of   thought 

bich  cannot    be  read  by  the  eye,  and  if  a 


w 


bliud  man  can  perfect  a  press  which  can  prer 
pare  the  page  for  the  educated  finger,  surely 
such  a  press  ought  not  to  lie  idle  for  want  of 
money  to  run  it;'; 


[ototll  SadUg  m&%m. 


Lowell,  Thursday,  Feb.  17,  1881. 


Among  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts 
specially  commending  themselves  to  public 
favor  the  Perkins  Institution  aud  School 
for  the  Blind  is  about  the  first  to  be  men- 
tioned. Founded  by  the  generosity  of  a 
citizen  whose  name  it  bears,  it  has  always 
under  its  wise   and   discreet   management, 


enjoyed  tbe   confidence  and  encouragement 
of  the  commonweatb.   Dr.  Howe's  life  long 
devotion  to  its  interests  was  of  itself  enough 
to  inspire    popular  confidence,    while  the 
evidence  of    the   noble   work  achieved  for 
sightless  people  has  earned  for  it  the   good 
will  of   all.     We  are   glad   to  be  reminded 
by  a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  Perki  ns 
Institution  that  its  authorities  are    making 
efforts   to    raise   a  fund  for  providing  the 
blind  of    New   England    with  a  library  of 
select  literature,    by   means  of    embossed 
books  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch.     The 
value  of    such   a  boon  to  this  unfortunate 
but  meritorious  class  of   our  fellow   beings 
oould  hardly  be  estimated  by  its  cost. 


> 


EVENING  GAZETTE. 


WOROESXEK.  MASS. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  18,  1881. 


The  authorities  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  are  trying  to 
raise  a  fund  to  provide  a  library  of  select 
literature,  printed  in  raised  or  embossed 
Ltterp,  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  they  would  be  glad  of 
any  pecuniary  aid  which  the  generously  dis- 
posed may  ba  inclined  to  furnish  them.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  fund  which  will  bring  in 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  the 
institution  has  already  a  well  equipped 
printing  office,  with  eteaai  presses  and  arie- 
quat3  founts  of  the  peculiar  type 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  books 
for  the  bliud  are  generally  folio, 
the  page  mer.puring  12  by  9^  inches,  be- 
cause tbe  letters  must  be  much  iarger  to  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  touch  than  by  the 
eye.  With  an  edition  of  800  copies,  tbe 
c  >st  of  a  volume  of  150  piges,  electrotyped 
and  also  bound,  is  $9.  The  work  must 
necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few  volumes  a 
year,  but  it  is  proposed  to  put  copies  in  tbe 
leadiDg  libraries  of  New  England  and  carry 
their  benefit  to  the  blind  all  through  this 
flection  of  the  United  Statee.  It  ir.ay 
have  been  forgotten  that  this  sys- 
tem of  raised  letters  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  with  their  fingeis  was 
perfected  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  to- 
gether with  the  introduction  of  other  ap- 
paratus for  informing  them,  Dr.  Howe  hav- 
ing given  great  thought  and  much  labor  to 
this  matter  from  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1$82.  It  wss  his  aim  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  select  books  for  the  bliud. 
The  request  now  made  would  seem  to  uced 

thing  more  than  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facts. 
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FEIDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1881. 


An  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  aid  in 
printing  books  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind.  It  is  certainly  a  worthy  object  and 
persons  interested  may  6end  their  contribu- 
tions to  M.  Anagcos,  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  or  smaller  sums 
may  bs  left  at  the  Daily  News  office  when 
they  will  be  duly  forwarded. 


r 
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SPRINGFIELD,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  IS. 


Put  Yourself  iu  Their  Place. 

"Appeals"  are  not  popular  with  the  average 
deader.  He  shims  over  the  needs  of  this  good 
cause  and  that  with  an  indolent  idea  that  the 
item  is  meant  for  his  rich  neighbor.  Should  he 
perchance  practice  the  theory  that  charity 
begins  at  home  he  is  a  good  Christian  aud  a 
helpful  man  or  woman;  but  there  are  cases 
when  giving  ought  to  reach  out  into  the  broader 
field  of  the  world,  even  when  some  home  work 
goes  undone.  An  illustration  is  the  need  of  an 
endowment  for  the  Howe  memorial  press  at 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston. 
Think  of  it  a  moment.  We  feed  aud  grow  on 
the  world  of  nature  And  sight,  and  books  come 
in  after  observation  and  experience  to  fructify 
the  one  and  enlarge  the  other.  Imagine  what 
it  would  be  to  live  through  literature,  to  liter- 
rally  sit  in  darkness  while  the  light  of  this  dear 
old  world  must  come  to  the  soul  through  the 
windows  of  embossed  books  read  by  the  sensi- 
tive finger  tips.  Pathetic  picture,  isn't  it?  But 
there  is  nothing  sentimental  about  it;  only  very 
stern,  hard  reality.  With  all  our  prosperous 
money-getting  and  generous  giving  it  is  singular 
indeed  that  so  little  provision  has  been  made 
for  embossed  printing.  The  work  was  begun  in 
Boston  49  years  ago,  and  a  well-equipped  print- 
ing-office has  been  built  up,  which  only  needs 
funds  to  greatly  and  steadily  enlarge  the  read- 
ing opportunities  for  the  blind  everywhere. 
The  rich  man  who  is  not  moved  to  unloose  his 
purse  strings  and  warm  his  bard  heart  by 
sharing  in  such  a  work  ought  literally  to  crawl 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  before  he  can  get 
into  a  better  world  than  this.  We  ordinary 
people  can  give  something  and  let  us  do  it. 


EVENING  GAZETTE. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEB.   18,  1881. 


The  authoiitits  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  are  trying  to 
raise  a  fuQd  to  provide  a  library  of  select 
Hteratuie,  printed  in  raised  or  embossed 
lttters,  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  they  would  be  glad  of 
aDy  pecuniary  aid  which  the  generously  dis- 
posed may  be  inclined  to  furnish  them.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  fund  which  will  bring  in 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  the 
institution  has  already  a  well  equipped 
printing  office,  with  steam  presses  and  ade- 
quate founts  of  the  peculiar  type 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  books 
for  the  blind  are  generally  folio, 
the  page  measuring  12  by  9£  inches,  be- 
cause the  letters  must  be  much  iarger  to  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  touch  lhau  by  the 
eye.  With  an  edition  of  300  copies,  the 
cost  of  a  volume  of  150  pages,  electrotyped 
and  also  bound,  is  $9.  The  work  must 
necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few  volumes  a 
year,  but  it  is  proposed  to  put  copies  in  the 
leading  libraries  of  New  England  aud  carry 
their  benefit  to  the  blind  all  through  this 
section  of  the  Uuited  States.  It 
bave  been  forgotten  that  this 
tem  cf  raised  letters  to  euable 
blind  to  read  with  their  fingers 
perfected  at  the  ■  Perkins  Institute, 
gether  with  the  introduction    of  other  ap- 
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piratusfor  informing  them,  Dr.  Howe  tav- 
iog  given  great  thought  and  much  labor  to 
this  matter  from  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1832.  It  was  his  aim  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  select  books  for  the  bliud. 
The  request  now  made  would  seem  to  need 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  ttatement  of 
the  facts. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  FEB.  5,  1881. 


Printing  for  the  Blind. —  From  the 
interesting  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  we  make  the  following- 
extract  concerning  one  department  of  their 
work.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  dollar 
given  to  emboss  a  page  helps  not  merely 
the  students  of  this  institution,  but  the 
blind  everywhere  who  read  the  English 
language : — 

The   great   book   of   nature,   with    its   myriad 
pages  of  beauty,  its  endless  variety  of  scenery, 
and  its  ever-changing  aspects  of  sea  aud  sky,  is 
constantly  open  to  the  seeing.     The  achievements 
of  art  can  be  enjoyed  by  them  at  all  times  aud 
seasons,  and    literature   gives   them  daily   some- 
thing new  and  fair  to  feast  upon.      How  differ- 
ent is  the  lot  of  the  bliud,  and  how  few  are  the 
privileges  of   this  sort  which  they  enjoy !      Yet 
even  for  these  children  of  misfortuuea  brighter 
day  is  dawning ;  and  literature,  which  is,  next  to 
music,  their  greatest  solace,  holds  out  to  them 
its  consolations  aud  its  joys.     Music  has  indeed 
usually  been  considered  to  be  the  great  delight 
aud  specialty  of  the  blind ;    hut  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  who   are   familiar   with   their   tastes  that, 
beside   their   world-wide   acknowledged  devotion 
to  aud  appreciation  of  this  art,  they  are  likewise 
among  the  most  ardent  worshipers  at  the  shrine 
of  literature.     Enter  a  room  where  some  seeing 
person  is  reading  aloud  to  the  bliud,  and  note 
the  intense  interest  with  which  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  group  hang  on  the  lips  of  the  reader, 
how  they  drink  iu  his  every  word !     This  is  their 
compensation  for  all  the  beautiful  things  which, 
others,  enjoy  and  from  which   they  are  cut  off. 
A  seeing  person  may  well  imbibe   the   love   of 
study,  if  he  have  it  not  by  nature,  from   inter- 
course with  the  blind.     It  often  happens  that  the 
seeing  youth  glauces  about   the  room  while  an 
important  work  is  being  read.     He  grows  rest- 
less, thinks  he  can  peruse  it  as  well  himself  at 
another  time  (which  often   never   comes),  jerks 
his  chair,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  finally 
asks  to  be  excused.     His  blind  friend  sits  in  an 
attitude  of   intense   enjoyment  and  appreciation, 
draws  a  long  breath  when  the  reading  is  over, 
as  if  it  had  been  almost  too  good,  treasures  up 
all  the  historic  facts  or  philosophic  truths  in  the 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  aud  leaves  the  room 
enlightened  and  enriched.      Those  golden  hours 
are   treasures   which   he  never  forgets  to  count 
over  with  pride  and  pleasure.     The  mention  of 
the  title  of  each  well-prized  book  brings  a  smilfe 
to  his  face.      He  has  "lived  through"  literature, 
not   dreamed   over   it.     How  more   than  happy, 
then,  is  he,  when  it  offers  itself  to  the  tips  of 
his  own  fingers,  when  he  need  look  to  no  seeing 
person  to  step  in  as  an  interpreter  between  his 
author  and  himself!     This  is  the  work  to  which 
the  most  earnest  energies  of  the  friends  of  the 
blind  should  now  be  directed  ;    namely,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  choice  library  of  embossed  books  for 
their  personal  use.     The  noble  thoughts  of  great 
minds  were  never  meant  to  he  shut  off  from  those 
who  are  bereft  of   sight.     Nay,  how  gratifying 
must  it  be  to  an  author  to  see  that  his  works  have 
been  laid  open  for  their  use !     It  is  as  if  they  had 
been  translated  into  another  language,  so  difficult 
is  the  process  which  lias  to  be  gone  through  be- 


fore the  ''open  sesame"  can  lie  pronounced.  But 
the  results  thus  far  attained  amply  counterbal- 
ance the  obstacles  which  have  been  encountered, 
and  hid  us  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  of  em- 
bossing books  and  constructing  tangible  appara- 
tus, which  was  commenced  in  Boston  forty-nine 
years  ago.  .  .  .  Our  priuting-office  is  complete  in 
all  its  appointments,  and  well  equipped  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  carrying  on  its  work  on 
a  broad  scale,  steadily  and  vigorously.  All  that 
is  now  needed  to  promote  its  usefulness  aud  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  perennial  source  of 
blessing  to  the  blind,  is  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  defray  its 
expenses.  Doubtless  there  are  many  benevolent 
persons  in  our  community  who,  if  they  under* 
stood  the  workings  of  this  grand  enterprise, 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  its  success 
from  their  abundance.  To  them,  aud  to  all  gen- 
erous people  whose  hearts  can  be  touched  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  calamity  of  blindness  and  the 
needs  of  its  victims,  we  appeal,  and  beg  them  to 

consider  the  claims  of  those  members  of  the 
human  family  who  cannot  feast  as  the}-  do,  at 
the  broad  table  of  universal  literature,  but  to 
whose  touch  a  few  of  its  choicest  morsels  may  he- 
adapted,  if  the  means  are  given  to  us.  A  select! 
library  for  their  use  is  truly  a  great  monument 
to  benevolence  and  humanity  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  some  one  will  undertake  to  erect  it  in 
the  near  future. 


SIGHT  rOS  THE  SIGHTLESS. 
The  intelligent  and  beneficent  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  its  zeal  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  its  most  unfortunate  classes.  The 
efforts  to  educate  the  blind  furnish  a  «ood 
example.  For  centuries,  the  blind  were  left 
in  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  born,  or 
which  had  dropped  like- a  pall  upon  their 
eyes.     It  was  a  visitation  of  God  :  there  was  I 

no  relief.     The  imprisoned  soul  must  lan- 
guish in  its  darkness. 

The  blind  son  of  Timseus  sat  by  the  road- 
side, begging  and  praying  to  the  passing 
Jesus  that  he  might  receive  his  sight.     To- 
day, we  learn  that  Bartimeus  is  born  to  be 
something  better  than  a  beggar ;  and,  if  we 
cannot   give  him   sight   by  any  miracle   of 
healing,  we  may  teach  him  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  powers  that  are  left  to  him.     If 
a  blind  man   is  only  a  beggar  to-day,  we 
have  neglected  him,  or  he  has  neglected  his 
opportunities.      Ophthalmology    has    made 
positive  advances.     Phases  of  blindness  may 
be  relieved  to-day  by  the  skillful  oculist  that 
could  not  be  successfully  treated  a  hundred 
years  ago.     But,  after  all  that  science  can  do, 
there  must  ever  remain  a  large  number  of 
incurables ;  and  for  these  there  is  only  one 
relief :  it  is  to  carry  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
finger-tips.     Educate  brain,   hand,  hearing. 
If  the  veil  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  eyes, 
seek  another  entrance  to  the   brain.     How 
successfully  this   has   been    done   to-day   it 
would   be   almost    superfluous   to   mention. 
It  is  marvelous  how  the  soul  will  find  its 
way  out  through   every  nerve   and  almost 
every  pore,  when  any  of  the  common  gate- 
ways to  the  mind  are  closed.     Charles  Dick- 
ens  could  find  nothing  more  wonderful  iii 
his  first  visit  to  America  than  that  a  soul  im- 
prisoned like  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  could 
be  brought  into  intelligent  communication 
and   joyful  fellowship   with  the  unfettered 
spirits  about  it. 

The  success  of  the  modern  method  is  seen 
in  the  great  results  it  has  produced.  The 
typical  blind  person  to-day  is  not  the  labeled 
mendicant  wrho  is  led  around  proclaiming  his 
misfortune,  but   the   intelligent,  cultivated, 
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self-helpful,  eager  students  of  that  noble 
monument  to  Dr.  Howe  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  It  is  perhaps  the  man  who  tunes 
our  pianos,  makes  our  mattresses,  seats  our 
chairs,  upholsters  our  furniture,  or  the  girl 
who  crochets  or  weaves  the  delicate  and 
graceful  articles  whose  beauty  of  form  or 
color  she  herself  cannot  fully  know.  Here 
is  a  blind  man  who  builds  a  government 
launch  on  a  new  model  which  outstrips  all 
competitors.  Here  is  another  who  gradu- 
ates with  the  second  honors  at  Columbia 
College,  and  now  writes  a  remarkable  treat- 
ise on  an  abstruse  branch  of  mathematical 
science ;  or  still  another  who  invents  and  im- 
proves a  press  for  printing  the  embossed 
literature  for  those  who  like-  himself  are  de- 
barred from  reading  the  common  print. 
Surely,  it  pays  to  educate  the  blind,  when  the 
account  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of 
the  page,  and  society  becomes  the  debtor. 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  And  we  have  heartily  wished 
that  we  had  a  few  thousand  gold  dollars  to 
pour  down  the  chimneys  of  that  institution, 
which  might  be  expended  in  the  special 
work  of  extending  the  literature  for  the 
blind.  If  the  sensitive  finger-tip  can  be  so 
educated  that  it  may  trace  out  those  sym- 
bols of  thought  which  cannot  be  read  by  the 
eye,  and  if  a  blind  man  can  perfect  a  press 
which  can  prepare  the  page  for  the  educated 
finger,  surely  such  a  press  ought  not  to  lie 
idle  for  want  of  money  to  run  it. 


THE  BOSTON 


i  FEBRUARY    19,    1881. 


— —  The  Institution  lor  the  P]w\  at  South  Boston  is 
making  an  effort  to  enlarge  its facilities i  fop  printing 
embossed  books  lor  the  reading  of  the  blind.  This 
species  of  publication  lias  long  enlisted  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  distinguished  philanthropists.  Among  its 
patrons  have  been  Peter  C.  Brooks,  John  C.  Gray, 
Samuel  May,  George  R.  Russell,  Amos  A.  Lawrence 
and  others.  Dickens,  when  on  his  llrst  visit  to  America, 
was  much  attracted  by  its  usefulness.  Among  recent 
acquisitions  in  aid  of  this  work  is  an  improved  platen 
press,  planned  by  Mr.  Dennis  Reardon,  a  blind  me- 
chanic. Tiie  work  is  in  good  condition  now,  except 
that  it  needs  funds.  The'  institution  would  like  to  pub- 
lish about  ten  books  a  year,  but  it  cab  do  little  In  fTiis 
way.  Any  aid  to  such  an  end  we  have  no  doubt  I 
would  be  worthily  bestowed. 


Hie  New  Bedford  Mercury 


KlTtHOAY,  FEB.  Id,  19»1» 


T.    T 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Perki 
tution  for  the  Blind  contains  an  appeal 
wbltia  ought  surely  to  touch  the  heart  of 
some  wealthy  philanthropist,  and  which 
comes  home  with  more  than  ordinary  sig- 
nificance to  all  lovers  of  good  books.  It 
speaks  of  the  intense  interest  whioh  the 
blind  have  in  literature.  Next  to  music, 
it  is  their  greatest  solace.  "Enter  a  room," 
says  the  report,  "where  some  seeing  per- 
son  is  reading  aloud  to  the  blind,  and  note 
the  intense  interest  with  which  the  older 
members  of  the  group  hang  on  the  lips  of 
the  reader,  how  they  drink  in  his  every 
word.  This  is  their  compensation  for  all 
the  beautiful  things  which  others  enjoy 
and  from  which  they  are  cut  off."  But  the 
blind  person  is  more  than  happy  wn'en  he 
needs  no  seeing  person  as  the  author's  in- 
terpreter.  Through  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
be  can  enjoy  the  treasures  of  literature, 


'        ■     _■- 


and  become  familiar  wliii  the  noble 
thoughts  of  noble  minds.  To  the  work  of 
providing  a  choice  library  of  embossed 
books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  the  institu- 
tion is  now  addressing  itself.  The  enter- 
prise was  established  forty-nine  years  ago. 
There  is  now  a  printing  office  complete  in 
all  its  appointments,  and  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  appliances  for  carrying 
on  its  work  on  a  broad  scale,  steadily 
and  vigorously.  All  that  is  now  need- 
ed to  promote  its  usefulness  and  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  perennial 
source  of  blessing  to  the  blind,  is  a  per- 
manent fund,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  We 
learn  from  a  circular  that  the  under- 
taking was  the  offspring  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, established  and  nourished  by  Dr. 
Howe,  and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  lib- 
eral contributions  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  community. 
Works  of  various  kinds  have  been  published 
either  by  subscription  or  at  the  expense  of 
generous  individuals.  Rut  these  have 
been  few  compared  with  the  vast  riches  of 
English  literature.  Last  year  Higginsou's 
"Young  Folks  History  of  the  United 
States''  was  emborsed  aud  electrotyped  at 
the  expense  of  a  friend  who  withholds  his 
name  from  the  public.  His  generosity  has 
enabled  the  publication  of  the  manuals  of 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  without  in- 
terruption. Rev.  Photius  Fisk  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  a  native  of  Greece, 
has  made  a  generous  donation  for  emboss- 
ing the  history  of  his  fatherland.  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  Paine  has  contributed  one  hum! 
red  dollars  towards  the  expense  of  the  ju- 
venile series,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers 
has  added  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
permanent  fuud  of  the  printing  office. 
But  the  process  of  constructing  a  book  in 
the  "raised  letters"  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  is  expensive,  and  after  all,  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done.  More  books 
are  absolutely  needed,  aud  the  help  of  the 
kindJy  everywhere  is  invoked.  Such  cannot 
fail  to  respond  to  this  thought  from  the 
Christian  Register:  "If  the  sensitive  finger 
tip  can  be  so  educated  that  it  may  trace 
out  those  symbols  of  thought  which  can- 
not be  read  by  the  eye",  and  if  a  blind  man 
can  perfect  a  press  which  can  prepare  the 
page  for  the  educated  finger,  surely  such  a 
press  ought  not  to  lie  idle  for  want  of 
money  to  run  it." 

We  have  received  some  handsomely  ex- 
ecuted specimens  of  the  embossed  book- 
work,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  to 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  matter. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR 


Portland,  Saturday,  Feb.  19, 1881. 

We  have  pleasure  in  copying  from  the 
Christian  Register  an  article  in  respect  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  at  the  Institu- 
tion in  Boston.  This  establishment  is 
making  an  effort  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  to  the  blind  in  New 
England  a  library  of  select  literature 
adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  a 
noble  charity,  well  worthy  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Him  whose  mission  it  was  to  give 
sight  to  the  sightless,  and  we  warmly 
commend  it  to  all  who  love  to  do  good. 
The  address  is  "Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass." 


SIGHT  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

The  intelligent  and  beneficent  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  its  zeal  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  most  unfortunate 
classes.  The  efforts  to  educate  the  blind 
furnish  a  good  example.  For  centuries, 
the  blind  were  left  in  the  darkness  in 
which  they  were  born,  or  which  had 
dropped  like  a  pall  upou  their  eyes.  It 
was  a  visitation  of  God ;  there  was  no  re- 
lief. The  imprisoned  soul  must  languish 
in  its  darkness. 

The  blind  son  of  Timseus  sat  by  the 
roadside,  begging  and  praying  to  the 
passing  Jesus  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.  To-day,  we  learn  that  Bartimeus 
is  born  to  be  somethiug  better  than  a 
beggar;  and,  if  we  cannot  give  him  sight 
by  any  miracle  of  healing,  we  may  teach 
him  bow  to  make  the  most  of  the  powers 
that  are  left  to  him.  If  a  blind  man  is 
only  a  beggar  to-day,  we  have  neglected 
him,  or  he  has  neglected  his  opportuni- 
ties. Ophthalmology  has  made  positive 
advances.  Phases  of  blindness  may  be 
relieved  to-day  by  the  skillful  oculist  that 
could  not  be  successfully  treated  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But,  after  all  that  sci- 
ence can  do,  there  must  ever  remain  a 
large  number  of  incurables;  and  tor 
these  there  is  only  one  relief :.  it  is  to  car- 
ry the  optic  nerve  into  the  finger- tips. 
Educate  brain,  hand,  hearing.  If  the 
veil  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  eyes,  seek 
another  entrance  to  the  brain.  How 
successfully  this  has  been  done  to-day  it 
would  be  almost  superfluous  to  mention. 
It  is  marvelous  how  the  soul  will  find  its 
way  out  through  every  nerve  and  almost 
every  pore,  when  any  of  the  common 
gate-ways  to  the  mind  are  closed. 
Charles  Dickens  could  find  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  his  first  visit  to  America 
than  that  a  soul  imprisoned  like  that  of 
Laura  Bridgman  could  be  brought  into 
intelligent  communication  and  juyful  fel- 
lowship with  the  unfettered  spirits  about 
it. 

The  success  of  the  modern  method  is 
seeu  in  the  great  results  it  has  produced. 
The  typical  blind  person  to-day  is  not 
the  labeled  mendicant  who  is  led  around 
proclaiming  his  misfortune,  but  the  in- 
telligent, cultivated,  self-helpful,  eager 
students  of  that  noble  monument  to  Dr. 
Howe  on  Dorchester  Heights.  It  is  per- 
haps the  m<ui  who  tunes  our  pianos, 
makes  our  mattresses,  seats  our  chairs, 
upholsters  our  furniture,  or  the  girl  who 
crochets  or  weaves  the  delicate  aud  grace- 
ful articles  whose  beauty  of  form  or  col 
or  she  herself  cannot  fully  know.  Here 
is  a  blind  man  who  builds  a  government 
launch  on  a  new  model  which  outstrips 
all  competitors.  Here  is  another  who 
graduates  with  the  second  honors  at  Co- 
lumbia College,.aud  now  writes  a  remark- 
able treatise  on  an  abstruse  branch  of 
mathematical  science;  or  still  another 
who  iuve.uts  and  improves  a  press  for 
printing  the  embossed  literature  for 
those  who  like  himself  are  debarred  from 
reading  the  common  priut.  Surely,  it 
pays  to  educate  the  blind,  when  the  ac- 
count is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of 
the  page,  and  society  becomes  the  debt- 
or. 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  1'erKius  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  And  we  have  hearti- 
ly wished  that  we  had  a  tew  thousand  gold 
dollars  to  pour  down  the  chimneys  of 
that  institution,  which  might  be  expend- 
ed iu  the  special  work  of  extending  the 
literature  for  the  blind.  If  the  sensitive 
finger-tip  can  be  so  educated  that  it  may 
trace  out  those  symbols  of  thought  which 
cannot  be  read  by  the  eye,  and  if  a  bhnd 
man  can  perfect  a  press  which  can  pre- 
pare the  page  for  the  educated  finger, 
surely  such  a  press  ought  not  to  lie  idle 
for  want  of  money  to  run  it. — Christian 
Register, 
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J%£  gwlletitt        SALEM    REGISTER. 


NORWICH,  CONN. 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   21,    1881. 


Saturday,  Feb.  19,   1881. 


A  benevolent  enterprise  which  commend* 
itself  peculiarly  to  the  favor  and  assistance 
of  the  public  is  that  which  provides  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind  by  means  of  large 
raised  letters.  "When  one  reflects  upon  the 
vast  amount  of  pleasure,  derivable  from 
beautiful  and  variable  nature  and  from 
multiform  art,  through  the  sense  of  sight, 
he  realizes  how  narrow  is  the  realm  of  in- 
struction and  gratification  open  to  those 
who  are  denied  that  means  of  communica- 
tion. A  single  instant's  conception  of  this 
thought  fills  the  human  breast  with  quick 
pity  for  the  blind,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
blind,  at  Boston.  This  establishment  edu- 
cates the  sightless  to  read,  with  sensitive 
finger  tips,  a  page  on  which  letters  are 
raised  by  an  embossing  process,  and  it  aims 
to  furnish  those  who  have  once  acquired 
that  art  with  some  of  the  choicer  treasures 
of  literature  which  are  open  to  the  world. 
There  is  a  press  and  type  especially  con- 
structed for  this  for  this  form  of  printing; 
and  already  a  little  has  been  done  toward 
establishing  a  library  of  such  matter.  But 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ask 
ihe  public  for  subscriptions  toward  a  fund 
that  will  yield  $5,000  a  year  to  be  spent  on 
editing  and  printing  book6  not  merely  for 
this  school  alone  but  for  all  educated  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  who  are  blind.  Sub- 
scriptions from  a  dollar  upward  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  will  help  a  noble 
and  exceptionally  deserving  cause. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,  FEB.  19,  1881. 


(SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  lovers  of  mnsic  at  the  Perkins 
Institution   for  the  Blind,  and   many  of 
their    fiie:ids    and    neighbors,    had    a 
chinning  treat  on   Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  and  elocutionary 
entertainment    given    by    Mrs.    Maria 
Fries  Bishop,  assisted   by  Miss  Louisa 
Fries,   Miss  Georgia  Prav  of  Maiden, 
and  Mr.  John  Little  of  Maiden,  in   the 
musical  field,  and  powerfully  reinforced 
in  the  intellectual    by  Mrs.    Alice  Lee 
McL&uchlin  of  Dedham,  a  remarkable 
elocutionist.     Her    reudering    of  both 
tragic  and  coruio  pieces  was  perfectly 
exquisite,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,,  as  did  also  Madame  Bishop's 
singing,    especially    of  "Dear,    dear! 
What  can   the   matter  be?"  which,   as 
the  singer  humorously  remarked,  is  by 
"nobody/'     A  feature  of  the   evening 
which  was  much  appreciated,  was   the 
playing  of  Miss  Pray,  Mr.  Little  and 
Miss    Fries    (daughter    of  Mr.    Wulf 
Frias),  violinist,  violincellist,  and  pian- 
ist. Miss  Pray  is  a  pupil  ot  Julius  Eioh- 
berg,  and  is  heard  with,  great   pleasure 
at  his  conservatory  concerts. 

The  evening  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
Madame  Bishop  had  the  cordial  thanks 
of  all  present  for  so  delightful  an  enter- 
tainment. 


PRINTING  FOR  TBE  BLIND. 

From   the    interesting    Report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for   the  Blind,  at  553  Broad- 
way, South  Boston,  we  make   the  following 
extract  concerning  one  department  of  their 
work.     Let  it    be  remembered  that  a  dollar 
given  to  emboss  a  page  helps  not  merely  the 
students  of  this  institution,   but    the   blind 
everywhere  who  read  the  English  language: 
The  great  book  of  nature,  with  its  myriad 
pages  of  beauty,   its  endless  variety  of  sce- 
nery, and  its  ever   changing  aspects  of  sea 
and  sky,   is  constantly   open    to  the  seeing 
The  achievements  of  art  can  be  enjoyed  by 
them  at   the  times   and  seasons,  and  litera- 
ture gives   them   daily   something  new  aDd 
fair  to   feast  upon.     How  different  is  the  lot 
of  the  blind,  and  how  few  are  the  privileges 
of  this  sort  which  they  enjoy!    Yet  even  for 
these  children   of  misfortune  a  brighter  day 
is  dawning;  and   literature,    which  is,  next 
to  music,   their  greatest  solace,  holds  out  to 
them  its  consolations  and   its  joys.     Music 
has  indeed  usuijly  been  considered  to  be  the 
great  delight  and  specialty  ot  the  blind;  but 
it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  tastes  that,  beside  their  world-wide  ac 
knowledged  devotion  to  and  appreciation  of 
this  art,  they   are   likewise  among  the  most 
ardent  worshippers  at   the  shrine  of  litera- 
ture.    Enter  a  room  where  some  seeing  per- 
son is  reading  aloud   to  the  blind,  and  note 
the  intense  interest   with   which   the  older 
members  of  the  group  hang  on  the  lips  of 
the  reader,   how  they  drink   in  his  every 
word!  This  is  their  compensation  for  all  the 
beautiful  things  which  others  enjoy  and  from 
which  they  are  cut  off.     A  seeing  person 
*nay  well    imbibe  the   love  of  study,  if  he 
have  it  not  by  nature,  from  intercourse  with 
the  blind.     It   often  happens  that  the  seeing 
youth  glances  about  the  room  while  an  im- 
portant work  is  being  read.     He  grows  rest- 
less, thinks  he  can  peruse   it  as  well  himself 
at  another  time  (which  often  never  comes), 
jerks  his  chair,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and 
finally  asks  to  be  excused.     His  blind  friend 
sits  in  an  attitude   of  intense  enjovment  and 
appreciation,  draws  a  long  breath  when  the 
reading  is  over,  as  if  it  had  been  almost  tuo 
good,  treasures  up  all   the   historic  facts  or 
philosophic   truths  in   the  storehouse  of  his 
memory,  and   leaves   the  room  enlightened 
and  enriched.  Those  golden  hours  are  treas- 
ures  which   he  never  forgets  to  count  over 
with  pride   and    pleasure.     The  mention  of 
the  title  of  each  well-prized   book   bring9  a 
a  smile  to  his  face.     He  has  "lived  through" 
literature,  not  dreamed  over  it.     How  more 
than  happy,  then,  is  he,    when  it  offers  itself 
to  the  tips  of  liis  own  fingers,  when  he  need 
look  to  no  seeing   person  to  step  in  as  an  in- 
terpreter between   his  author   and  himself! 
This  is  the  work   to  which  the  most  earnest 
energies  of  the   friends  of  the   blind  should 
now  be  directed;  namely,   the  foundation  of 
a  choice  library  of  embossed  books  for  their 
personal  use.     The  noble  thoughts  of  great 
minds  were  never  meant  to  be  shut  off  from 
those    who   are    bereft  of  sight.     Nay,  bow 


gratifying  must  it  be  to  an  author  to  see  that 
his  woiks  have  been  laid  open  for  their  uset 
It  is  as  if  they  had   been  translated  into  an- 
other language,   so  difficult   is   the  process 
which   has   to    be  gone   through  before  the 
"open  sesame"  can  be  pronounced.     But  the 
results  thus  far   obtained    amply    counter- 
balance the  obstacles   which  have  been  en- 
countered, and    bid  us  to  carry  forward  the 
enterprise  of  embossing  books  and  construct 
ing   tangible   apparatus,    which   was  com- 
menced in  Boston  forty-nine  years  ago.  .  . 
Our  printing-office  is  complete  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, and  well   equipped  with  the  ne- 
cessary appliances  for  carrying  on  its  woik 
;  on  a  broad  scale,   steadily    and  vigorously. 
All  that  is  now  needed  to  promote  its  useful- 
ness and   make   it   what  it  ought   to  be,  a 
perennial  source  of  blessing  to  the  blind,  is 
a   permanent  fund,   the    income  of   which 
should  be  sufficient   to   defray  its  expenses 
Doubtless  there  are   many   benevolent  per- 
sons in  our  community  who,  if  they  under- 
stood the  workings  of  this  grand  enterprise, 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  its  success 
from  their  abundance.     To  them,  and  to  all 
generous  people  whose  hearts  can  be  touched 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity   of  blind- 
ness and  the  needs  of  its  victims,  we  appeab 
and  beg  them  to  consider  the  claims  of  thrse 
members  of  the  human  family   who  cannot 
feast,  as  tbey  do,  at  the  broad  table  of  univer 
sal  literature,  but  to  whose  touch  a  few  of  its 
choicest  morsels   may   be    adapted,    if  the 
means  are  given  to  us.     A  select  library  for 
their  use  is  truly  a  great  monument  to  bene- 
volence and   humanity;  and    we  cannot  but 
hope  that  some  one   will  undertake  to  erect 
it  in  the  near  future 


Sight  for  the  Sightless.  The  intelli- 
gent and  beneficent  spirit  of  modern  civili- 
zation is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
its  zeal  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  most 
unfortunate  classes.  The  efforts  to  educate 
the  blind  furnish  a  good  example.  For  cen- 
turies, the  blind  were  left  in  darkness  in 
which  they  were  born,  or  which  had  dropped 
j  like  a  pall  upon  their  eyes.  It  was  a  visita- 
tion of  God :  there  was  no  relief.  The  im- 
prisoned soul  must  languish  iu  its  darkness. 

The  blind  son  of  Timaeus  sat  by  the  road- 
side, begging  and  praying  to  the  passing  Je- 
sus that  he  might  receive  his  sight.  To-day, 
we  learn  that  Bartimeus  is  born  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  beggar;  and,  if  we  can- 
not give  him  sight  by  any  miracle  of  heal- 
ing, we  may  teach  him  how  to  make  the  most 
of  the  powers  that  are  left  to  him.  If  a  blind 
man  is  only  a  beggar  to-day,  we  have  neg- 
lected him  or  he  has  neglected  his  opportu- 
nities. Ophthalmology  has  made  positive 
advances.  Phases  of  blindness  maj  be  re- 
lieved to-day  by  the  skillful  oculist  that  could 
not  be  successfully  treated  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But,  after  all  that  science  can  do,  there 
must  ever  remain  a  large  number  of  incura- 
bles; and  for  these  there  is  only  one_  relief : 
it  is  to  carry  the  optic  nerve  into  the™  finger- 
tips. Educate  brain,  hand,  hearing.  If  ithe 
veil  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  eyes,  seek  an- 
other entrance  to  the  brain.  How  successful- 
ly this  has  been  done  to-day  it  would  be  almost 
superfluous  to  mention,  It  is  marvelous  how 
the  soul  will  find  its  way  out  through  every 
nerve  and  almost  every  pore,  when  any  of 
the  common  gateways  to  the  mind  are  closed. 
Charles  Dickens  could  find  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  his  first  visit  to  America  than 
that  a  soul  imprisoned  like  th-.it  of  Laura 
Bridgman  could  be  brought  into  intelligent 
communication  and  joyful  fellowship  with 
the  unfettered  spirits  about  it. 

The  success  of  the  modern  method  is  seen 
in  the  great  results  it  has  produced.  The 
typical  blind  person  to-day  is  not  the  labeled 
mendicant  who  is  led  around  proclaiming  his 
misfortune,  but  the  intelligent,  cultivated, 
self-helpful,   eager   students  of  that    noble 
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monument  to  Dr.  Howe  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  It  is  perhaps  the  man  who  tunes 
our  pianos,  makes  our  mattresses,  seats  our 
chairs,  upholsters  our  furniture,  or  the  girl 
who  crochets  or  weaves  the  delicate  and 
graceful  articles  whose  beauty  ot  form  or 
color  she  herself  cannot  fully  know.  Here 
is  a  blind  man  who  builds  a  government 
launch  on  a  new  model  which  outstrips  all 
competitors.  Here  is  another  who  graduates 
with  the  second  honors  at  Columbia  College, 
and  now  writes  a  remarkable  treatise  on  an 
abstruse  branch  of  mathematical  science;  or 
still  another  who  invents  and  improves  a 
press  for  printing  the  embossed  literature 
for  those  who  like  himself  are  debarred  from 
reading  the  common  print.  Surely,  it  pays 
to  educate  the  blind,  when  the  account  is 
transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  page,  and 
society  becomes  the  debtor. 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  And  we  have  heartily  wished 
that  we  had  a  few  thousand  gold  dollars  to 
pour  down  the  chimneys  of  that  institution, 
which  might  be  expended  in  the  special  work 
of  extending  the  literature  for  the  blind.  If 
the  sensitive  finger-tip  can  be  so  educated 
that  it  may  trace  out  those  symbols  of 
thought  which  cannot  be  read  by  the  eye, 
and  if  a  blind  man  can  perfect  a  press  which 
can  prepare  the  page  for  the  educated  finger, 
surely  such  a  pi  ess  ought  not  to  lie  idle  for 
want  of  money  to  run  it.  [Christian  Regis- 
ter. 
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READING  FOR  THE  BLIP. 


Additions  and.  Improvements  at  the  Per- 
kins    Institution    Printing  Office— 
The  Work  Done  There. 


The  printing  office  at  the  Perkins    Institution  in' 
South  Boston, established  for  the  purpose  of   pro- 
ducing books  in  embossed  letters  for  the  use  of   the 
blind,  has  been  in  existence   forty-nine  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  prosecuted  its  work  according 
as  circnm stances  and  the  care  of  its  friends  has  per- 
mitted, down  to  the  present  day.    Recently  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  institution  has  enabled  the  managers  to 
make  some  valuable  additions  to  the  office,  so  as  to 
further  increase  its  facilities  and  to  equip  it  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  for   its  work.      Prominent 
and  most  valuable  and  interesting  among  these  im- 
provements  is   the   new    improved    platen    press, 
planned  by    Mr.    Dennis  Reardon,    tbe  blind  me- 
chanic, who  has  charge  of  the  office.     Formerly  a 
Hoe  cylinder  press  was  used,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  get  clear  impressions   from  this.      The   impres- 
sions were  irenerully  good  and  full  where  the  roller 
first  struck  the  type,  but  where  it  left  it,  was  light 
and  indistinct.    The  present  press  obviates  entirely 
that    difficulty    and    makes    a  good,   clear,     dis- 
tinct   impression   throughout    the    entire   printed 
page.    This  press  is  based  on  the  common   Adams 
press,  but  has  been  simplified,  modified  and  im- 
proved to  fit   it  for  its   particular   class   of  work. 
Among  the  improvements   made  by  Mr.  Reardon, 
one  of  the  most  important  is   the  adjusting  of  the 
stroke  so  that  it  works  direct  from  the  centre  on 
the  toegle;  In  this  way  a   great  gain  of    power   is 
secured.      The   plates    of    the    press    which    are 
usually  half  an  inch  thick  are  now  made  an  inch 
thick  so  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  tbe  great  pressure 
of  about  forty  tons  to  a  page,  presenting  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  squaro  iuches  of  surface,  which  is 
tbe  pressure  required  and  used.     A  heavy  rubber 
blanket  is  used  so  as  to  giye  the  right  depth  of  im- 
pression and  a  spring  roll  regulates  this  also.     All 
inkinc  apparatus  is   of  course  entirely  done   away 
with  and  the  entire  press  is  constructed  in  tiie  most 
finished,   contracted   and   practical   shape  for   the 
particular  kind  of  work  which  it  is  required  to  do. 
The  office  now  has  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
double  pica  cmbos.-ing  type,  and  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  a  dozen  volumes  o  year.    Formerly  the  type 
used       was      all       "lower      case,"       but      now 
both   "upper"   and   "lower   case"    are  employed, 
by     which    means    the    beauty    and    the    utility 
of     the    work     turned     out    is    very  much   en- 
hanced.   An  improvement  has  also  been   made  iu 
the  electrotype  plates  of  the  establishment.    Those 
now  in  use  are  made  .in  very  thin  sheets,  the  backs 
being  covered  with  a  thin  wash  of  tin  just  sufficient 
to  fill  the  letters.    It  is  found   that   books   can    be 
printed  from  these  plates  much   bettor   and   easier 
and   at   less   cost   than   from    the  usual   style   of 
mounted  plates.    The  paper  used  in  manufacturing 
these  volumes  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  requiring 
great  firmness  and  tenacity  in  lis  fibres  in  order  that 
the  raised  letters  may  keep  their  positions  and  not 
sink  beneath  the  constant  fingering  which  they  are 
subjected  to  by  the  blind  readers.    This  paper' is  all 
manufactured  to  order,  in  Gardiner,  Maine,  and  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  ordinary  printing 
|  paper.    The  office  is  at  present  making  an  edition  o£ 


Longfellow's  selected  poems.  "Evangeline"  has  al- 
ready been  published,  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Slandish  '  is  in  press,  and  others  will  follow  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  other  books  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  office  are  Freeman's  "History  of  En- 
rope,'  Huxley's"In traduction"  to  the  Science  Prim- 
ers, Pope's  poems  and  volume  one  of  the"  American 
Prose,  '  volume  two  of  which  will  soon  follow.  The 
aepanment  is  now  as  it  always  has  been,  seriously 
hampered  by*  the  lack  of  money.  Though  it  has 
been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  century,  it  has  been 
able  to  issue  but  one  hundred  books.  Between  the 
years  1873  and  1877,  no  woik  at  all  was  done,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  financial  meaus,  and  for  manv  years 
one  printer  comprised  the  entire  workiug  force  of 
the  office.  At  the  present  time  four  persons  are  em 
ployed,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  several  friends  of  the 
institution  who  have  directed  that  the  work  be  done 
and  the  bills  sent  to  them  tor  payment.  The  au- 
thorities are  very  desirous  of  securing  a  permanent 
fund  which  shall  give  them  an  income  of  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars  by  means  of  which  they  can 
utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  facilities  of  tbe 
office,  and  an  inspection  of  the  establishment  cannot 
tail  of  convincing  any  one  at  all  interested  of  the 
utility  of  the  work  it  is  now  doing  and  of  Its  high 
claims  upon  the  benevolent. 


a  A  N  G  O  R 
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Embossed  Printing  for  the  Blind. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  tho  aDnual 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  which  is  printed  in 
embossed  text  upon  white  paper  with  the 
large  and  peculiar  type  used  for  the  blind 
in  the  publications  issued  from  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press.  The  appeal  of  the  Trus- 
tees for  contributions  iu  aid  of  the  most 
laudable  work  of  printing  a  library  of 
standard  literature  with  embossed  type  for 
the  use  of  tbe  blind,  is  one  that  will  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  all  benevolent 
heart?,  and  the  object  is  worthy  of  highest 
philanthropic  effort.  We  publish  else- 
where an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Trustees. 


PRINTING  FOB  THE  BLIND. 
From  the  interesting  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  tor  the  Blind,  we  make  the 
following  extract  concerning  one  depart- 
ment of  thei  r  work.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  dollar  given  to  emboss  a  page  helps 
not  merely  the  students  of  this  institution, 
but  the  blind  everywhare  who  read  the 
English  language : 

The  great  book  of  nature,  with  its  my- 
riad pages  of  beauty,  its  endless  variety  of 
scenery,  and  its  ever-changing  aspects  of 
sea  and  sky,  is  constantly  open  to  the  see- 
ing. The  achievements  of  art  can  be  en- 
joyed by  them  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  literature  gives  them  daily  something 
new  and  fair  to  feast  upon.  How  different 
is  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  how  few  are  the 
privileges  of  this  sort  which  they  enjoy ! 
Yet  even  for  these  children  of  misfortune 
a  brighter  day  is  dawning;  and  liter- 
ature, which  is,  next  to  music,  their  great- 
est solace,  holds  out  to  them  its  consola- 
tions and  its  joys.  Music  has  indeed  usu- 
ally been  considered  to  be  the  great  de- 
light and  specialty  of  the  blind ;  but  it  is 
the  belief  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  tastes  that,  beside  their  world-wide 
acknowledged  devotion  to  and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  art,  they  are  likewise  among 
the  most  ardent  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of 
literature.  Enter  a  room  where  some  see- 
ing person  is  reading  aloud  to  the  blind, 
and  note  the  intense  interest  with  which 
the  older  membeis  of  the  group  bang  on 
the  lips  of  the  reader,  how  they  drink  in 
his  every  word !  This  is  their  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  beautiful  things  which  oth- 
ers enjoy  and  from  which  they  are  cut  oft. 
A  seeing  person  may  well  imbibe  tbe  love 
of  study,  if  he  have  ic  not  by  nature,  from 


intercourse  with  the  blind."  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  seeing  youth  glances  aboS 
the  room  while  an  important  work  is  be- 
ing  read.    He  grows  restless,  thinks   he 
can  peruse  it  as  well  himself  at  another 
time  (which  often  never  comes),  jerks  his 
chair ,  looks  out  of  the  window/and  finally 
asks  to  be  excused.    His  blind  friend  sits 
m  an  attitude  of  intense  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation, draws  a  long  breath  when  S?e 
reading   is  over,  as  if  it  had  been  almost 
too  good,  treasures  up  all  the  historic  facts 
or  philosophic  truths  in  the  storehouse  of 
his  memory,  and  leaves  the  room  enlight- 
ened and  enriched.    These  golden  hours 
are   treasures   which  he  never  foreets  to 
count  over  with  pride  and  pleasure.    The 
mention   of    the  title  of  each  well-prized 
book  brings  a  smile  to  his  face.    He  has 
"lived   through"   literature,   not  dreamed 
over  it.    How  more  than  happy,  then,  Is 
he,  when  it  offers  itself  to  the  tips  of  his 
own  fingers,  when  he  need  look  to  no  see- 
ing person  to  step  in  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween his  author  and  himself!    This  is  the 
work  to  which  the  most  earnest  energies 
of  the  friends  of  the  blind  should  now  be 
directed;    namely,    the   foundation   of    a 
choice  library  of  embossed  books  for  their 
personal  use.    The  noble  thoughts  of  great 
minds   were   never  meant  to  be  shut  off 
from  those  who  are  bereft  of  sight.    Nay, 
how  gratifying  must  it  be  to  an  author  to 
see  that  his  works  have  been  laid  open  for 
their  use !    It  is  as  if  they  had  been  trans- 
lated into  another  language,  so  difficult  is 
the  process  which  has  to  be  gone  through 
before   the   "open   sesame"   can  be  pro- 
nounced.   But  the  results  thus  far  atta'ned 
amply  counterbalance  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  encountered,  and  bid  us  to  car- 
ry  forward   the  enterprise  of  embossing 
books  and  constructing  tangible  appara- 
tus, which  was  commenced  in  Boston  for- 
ty-nine years  ago.  .  .  .  Our  printing  office 
is   complete   in  all  its  appointments,  and 
well  equipped  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  carrying  on  its  work  on  a  broad 
scale,  steadily  and  vigorously.    All  that 
is  now  needed  to  promote  its  usefulness 
and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  peren- 
nial source  of  blessing  to  the  blind,  is  a 
permanent   fund,    the    income  of   which 
should  be  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  benevolent  per- 
sons in  our  community  who,  if  they  un- 
derstood the  workings  of  this  grand  en- 
terprise, would  be  willing  to  contribute  to 
its   success   from    their    abundance.    To 
them,  and  to  all  generous  people  whose 
hearts  can  be  touched  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  of  blindness  and  the  needs  of 
its   victims,    we  appeal,   and  beg  them  to 
consider  the  claims  of  those  members  of 
the  human  family  who  cannot  feast,  as 
they  do,  at  the  broad   table  of  universal 
literature,  but  to  whose  touch  a  few  of  its 
choices  morsels  may  be  adapted,  if  the 
means  are  given  to  us.    A  select  library 
for  their  use  is  truly  a  great  monument  to 
benevolence  and  humanity ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  some  one  will  undertake  to 
erect  it  in  the  near  future. 
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PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLUSD. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  (Mr.  P.  T. 
Jackson,  178  Devonshire  street)  acknowledges  the 
following  donations  toward  the  printing  fund  of 
the  institution  since  January  1  :— 

Henry  B.  Sogers' tl.OOO    Mrs.  J.  W.  Walcott...      210 

Misses  A.  anSW. Wig-  Mrs  C  P.  Curtis 51 

elesworth SO    Shepherd  Brook* IS 

Mrs.W.n.Pickman..       50    Mr?.    Caroline    Mer- 

Richard  Sullivan HI      nam 100 

K    yy  50    Charles  Merriam SO 

Mrs  A.Tisickersou..      loo    Miss  Eleanor  Bennett.     100 

AMS     100    George  W.Wales HO 

A"  w  t  Hi'   J. Howard  Nichols....      25 

Mrs.  S.  E.Oulld 25   Mrs:  P.  C.  Brooks  ...     ISO 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Parker 50  — — — 

,r  T.  <j.  |r 50       Total J2.525 

R.  A.  inilM.U 50 


JOISTS 

H  £  RALa  xj. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1881. 


We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  ex- 
amining some  of  the  beautiful  embossed 
work  from  the  printing-office  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.    A  new 
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and  improved  press  has  been  secured 
for  the  office,  planned  by  a  blind  mechan- 
ic, Mr.  Dennis  Reardon,  and  excellent 
work  is  now  performed  upon  it.  All 
that  is  needed  is  money  to  reproduce,  in 
the  type  that  the  sightless  can  read,  the 
best  works  of  literature.  These  blind 
eyes  appeal  to  us  with  affecting  pathos. 
They  have  to  depend  upon  what  they 
hear  from  other  lips,  or  can  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  Shut  out  from  other  re- 
sources, these  volumes  come  to  be  prized 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mo/ing  than  to  see  the  interest 
these  sightless  men  manifest  in  the  ad- 
dress or  reading  of  another,  or  in  the 
perusal,  by  the  hand,  of  a  leaf  from 
their  own  press.  The  work  also  opens 
up  a  new  form  of  industry  for  these 
afflicted  persons.  A  generous  commu- 
nity like  ours  will  be  ready  to  endow  this 
very  efficiently  managed  institution  with 
the  means  of  giving  not  only  a  language, 
but  a  literature,  to  the  thousands  of  our 
blind  citizens. 


was  commenced  in  Bostou  forty-nine  years  a^o. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  pure  benevolence,  and 
was  reared  in  its  infancy  and  brought  to  ma- 
inity  by  the  generosity  of  such  distinguished 
benefactors  as  Peter  C.  Brooks,  John  C.  Gray, 
Samuel  May,  John  Preston,  Amos  A.  Lawrence 
George  Russell,  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Roche 
and  others.  Through  its  agency  the  realm  of 
literature  was -opened  to  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  were  enabled  to  read  with  the  tips 
of  their  fingers  some  of  its  choicest  morsels. 
As  there  were,  however,  no  regular  sources  for 
the  support  of  this  undertaking,  its  work  was 
necessarily  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  and  not 
without  interruptions,  and  consequently  the 
library  of  embossed  books  is  still  very  limited. 
But  the  few  rays  of  intellectual  light  admitted 
through  the  clouds  of  endless  night  into  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  blind,  comforted  and 
cheered  them  in  their  lonely  hours,  and  they 
naturally  ask  for  more. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  increase  their  circu- 
lating library,  and  also  to  place  literature  for  the 
blind  in  every  public  library  in  New  England. 
Our  prisons  are  supplied  with  books  for  the 
criminals,  surely,  then,  the  afflicted  have  their 
claims.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise 
funds  for  this  worthy  purpose,  and  the  money 
for  this  should  surely  be  forthcoming  as  one  of 
the  strongest  claims  of  humanity. 


are  supplied  with  good  libraries.  Is  it  n 
that  in  a  highly  civilized  community  like  this 
so  large  a  class  of  our  sightless  fellow-beings 
should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
select  literature?  The  authorities  of  this  insti- 
tution are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  a 
fund  for  this  purpose,  and  if  our  readers  would 
lend  them  a  helping  hand  they  would  confer  a 
lasting  favor  upon  those  unfortunate  members 
of  the  human  family  who  live  in  darkness  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
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FACILITIES    FOB    THE     BI.IVD 


The  attainments  which  have  heen  made  by 
those  who  have  never  beheld  the  light  and  the 
beauties  of  this  world  is  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous. One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
is  the  case  of  a  musical  Professor,  John  S.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Ohio.  From  the  effects  of  scarlet 
fever  he  was  left  totally  blind  when  seven  years 
old.  His  great  musical  talent  developed,  how-i 
ever,  and,  to  pass  briefly  over  the  years,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  music  in  Beloit  College,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  also  taught  classes  in  French  and 
Italian.  Subsequently  Mr.  Van  Clere  became 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial. He  was  singularly  discriminating  in  a 
musical  peformance.  In  the  office  he  used  a 
type-writer,  coming  alone  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  through  two  or  three  rooms,  and  often 
going  alone  to  and  from  the  office  to  his  home, 
a  distance  of  several  blocks.  He  was  keenly  alive 
to  all  the  current  literature,  but  the  United  sup 
ply  of  the  literature  for  the  blind  always  rendered 
necessary  a  reader,  either  hired  for  the  purpose, 
or  the  frequent  ministration  of  friends.  Another 
blind  man  graduated  with  the  second  class 
honors  at  Columbia  College,  and  now,  it  is  said, 
writes  a  remarkable  treatise  on  an  abstruse 
branch  of  mathematical  science;  or  still  another, 
invents  and  improves  a  press  for  printing  the 
embossed  literature  for  the  blind.  Such  m-l 
stances  as  these  show  the  responsibility  of  mod- 
ern civilization  in  meeting  this  demand  for  those 
whom  God  has  afflicted. 

The  enterprise  of  embossing  books  for  the  blind 


Books  for  the  Blind. 

Embossing  books  for  the  blind  was  com- 
menced in  Boston  forty-nine  years  ago.  It  was 
the  offspring  of  pure  benevolence,  and  was  reared 
in  its  infancy  and  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
generosity  of  such  distinguished  benefactors  as 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  John  C.  Gray,  Samuel  May, 
John  Preston,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  George  Rus- 
sell, Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Roche,  and  oth- 
ers. Through  its  agency  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture was  opened  to  the  blind  of  this  country, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  read  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers  some  of  its  choicest  morsels.  As 
there  were,  however,  no  regular  sources  for  the 
support  of  this  undertaking,  its  work  was  nec- 
essarily carried  on  on  a  small  scale  and  not  with- 
out interruption,  and  consequently  the  library 
of  embossed  books  is  still  very  limited.  But  the 
few  rays  of  intellectual  light  admitted  through 
the  clouds  of  endless  night  into  the  mental  hori- 
zon of  the  blind  comforted  and  cheered  them 
in  their  lonely  hours,  and  they  naturally  ask  for 
more.  Several  friends  heeded  this  pathetic  ap- 
peal, and  through  their  kindness  the  printing- 
office  of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  been  re- 
cently renovated  and  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  doing  good  and  steady  serv- 
ice on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  Among 
its  recent  acquisitions  an  improved  platen-press, 
planned  by  Mr.  Dennis  Raardon,  a  blind  me- 
chanic, is  not  the  least. 

What  is  now  imperatively  needed  is  a  perma- 
nent fund  which  will  yield  an  annual  income  of 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  This  amount 
would  enable  the  printing  establishment  at 
South  Boston  to  issue  about  ten  new  volumes 
of  medium  size  every  year.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  trustees  not  only  to  keep  up  and  increase  the 
circulating  library  of  the  institution,  but  to 
place  sets  of  embossed  books  in  the  leading  li- 
braries of  New  England,  thus  making  them  ac- 
cessible to  all  blind  persons  who  have  learned 
to  read  with  their  fingers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
this  section  of  the  country  that  its  best  prisons 


SIGHT  FORI  THE  BLIND. 

On  our  fourth  page  this  week  we  give  an  in- 
teresting extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  concerning  the  im- 
portant enterprise  of  embossing  books  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight;  an  en- 
terprise that  should  receive  the  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  of  all  persons.  This  enter- 
prise was  commenced  iu  Boston  forty-nine 
years  ago.  It  was  the  offspring  of  pure  benev- 
olence, and  was  reared  in  its  infancy  and  brought 
to  maturity  by  the  generosity  of  such  distin- 
guished benefactors  as  Peter  C.  Brooks,  John 
C.  Gray,  Samuel  May,  John  Preston,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  George  Russell,  Charles  Dickens, 
Thomas  Roche  and  others.  Through  its  agency 
the  realm  of  literature  was  opened  to  the  blind 
of  this  country,  and  they  were  enabled  to  read 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  some  of  its  choicest 
morsels.  As  there  were,  however,  no  regular 
sources  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking,  jts 
work  was  necessarily  carried  on  on  a  small 
scale  and  not  without  interruption,  aud  conse- 
quently the  library  of  embossed  books  is  still 
very  limited.  But  the  few  rays  of  intellectual 
light  admitted  through  the  clouds  of  endless 
night  into  the  mental  horizon  of  the  blind  com- 
forted aud  cheered  them  in  their  lonely  hours, 
and  they  naturally  ask  for  more.  Several 
friends  heeded  this  appeal,  and  through  their 
kindness  the  printing-office  of  the  institution  at 
South  Boston  has  been  recently  renovated  and 
supplied  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  do- 
ing good  and  steady  service  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore.  Among  its  recent  acquisitions 
an  improved  platen  press,  planned  by  Mr.  Den- 
nis Reardon,  a  blind  mechanic,  is  not  the  least. 
What  is  now  imperatively  needed,  is  a  perma- 
nent fund  which  will  yield  an  annual  income  of 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  This  amount 
would  enable  the  printing  establishment  at 
South  Boston  to  issue  about  ten  new  volumes 
of  medium  size  every  year.  It  is  the  design  of 
the  trustees  not  only  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  circulating  library  of  the  institution,  but  to 
place  sets  of  embossed  books  in  the  leading  li- 
braries of  New  England,  thus  making  them 
accessible  to  all  blind  persons  who  have  learned 
to  read  with  their  fingers. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try that  its  best  prisons  are  supplied  with  good 
libraries.  Is  it  not  time  that  in  a  highly  civil- 
ized community  like  this,  so  large  a  class  of  our 
sightless  fellow-beings  should  be  provided  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  select  literature?  The 
authorities  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  for  this 
purpose,  and  any  contributions  to  it  will  be 
most  gratefully  received,  while  the  donors  will 
have  the  happy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  aiding  in  giving  mental  and  spiritual 
light  to  those  unfortunate  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  who  live  in  darkness  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 


mm 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

From  the  interesting  Report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  we  make  the 
following  extract  concerning  one  depart- 
ment of  their  work.  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  a  dollar  given  to  emboss  a  page 
helps  not  merely  the  students  of  this  in- 
sdtuion,  but  the  blind  everywhere: 

The    great    book    of   nature,   with    its 
myriad  pages  of  beauty,  its  endless  variety 
of  scenery,  and  its  ever-changing  aspects 
of  sea  and   sky,  is  constantly  open  to  the 
seeing.     The  achievements  of  art  can  be 
enjoyed  by  them  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  literature  daily  gives  them  something 
new  and  fair  to  feast  upon.     How  differ- 
ent is  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  how  few  are 
the  privileges  of  this  sort  which   they  en- 
joy!     Yet  even  for  these  children  of  mis- 
fortune a  brighter  day  is  dawning;  and 
literature,  which   is   next  to  music,  their 
greatest  solace,  holds  out  to  them  its  con- 
solations and  its  joys.     Music  has  indeed 
usually  been  considered  to   be  the  great 
delight  and   specialty  ot  the  blind;   but 
it  is  the  belief  of  those  who   are  familiar 
with  their  tastes  that,  beside  their  world- 
wide acknowledged   devotion  to   and  ap- 
preciation of  this   art,  they  are  likewise 
among  the  most  ardent  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  literature.     Enter  a  room  where 
some  seeing  person  is  reading  aloud  to  the 
blind,  and  note    the  intense  interest  with 
which  the  older  members  of  the   group 
hang  on  the  lips  of  the   reader,  how  they 
drink  in  his  every  word !    This   is  their 
compensation  for  all  the  beautiful  things 
which  others  enjoy  and  from  which  they 
are  cut   off.     A   seeiug  person  may  well 
imbibe  the  love  of  study,  if  he  have  it  not 
by  nature,  from  intercourse  with  the  blind. 
It  often  happens   that  the  seeing  youth 
glances  about  the  room  while   an   impor-j 
tant  work  is  being  read.     He  grows  rest- 
less, thinks  he  can  peruse  it  as  well  him- 
self at  another  time    (which  often   nev*er 
comes),  jerks  his  chair,  looks   out  of  the 
window,  and  finally  asks  to  be  excused. 
His  blind  friend  sits  in  an  attitude   of  in- 
tense enjoyment  and  appreciation,  draws 
a  long  breath  when  the  reading  is  over,  as 
if  it  had  been  almost  too   good,  treasures 
up    all  the   historic  facts    or    philosophic 
truths  in   the  storehouse   of  his   memory, 
and  leaves  the  room   enlightened  and  en- 
riched.    Those  golden  hours  are  treasures 
which  he  never  forgets  to  count  over  with 
pride  and  pleasure.     The  mention   of  the 
title  of  each   well-prized   book   brings   a 
smile  to  his  face.     He  has  "lived  through" 
literature,  not  dreamed  over  it.  How  more 
than  happy,  then,  is   he,  when  it  offers  it- 
self to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  when  he  need 
look  to  no  seeing  person  to  step  in  as  an 
interpreter  between  his  author   and   him- 
self !     This  i3  the  work  to  which  the  most 
earnest  energies    of    the    friends   of    the 
blind    should   now   be  directed ;  namely, 
the    foundation    of  a  choice    library    of 
embossed   books    for    their  personal  use. 
The  noble  thoughts  of  great  minds  were 
never  meant   to  be   shut  off  from  those 
who  are    bereft    of    sight.      Nay,     how 
gratifying   must  it  be  to  au  author  to  see 
that  his   works  have   been  laid   open   for 
their  use !     It  is  as  if  they  had  been  trans- 
lated into  another  language,  so  difficult  is 
the  process  which  has  to  be  gone  through 
betore  the  "open  sesame"  can   be  pro- 
nounced.  But  the  results  thus  far  attained 
amply  counterbalance  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  encountered,  and  bid  us  to  carry 
forward  the  enterprise  of  embossing  books 
and     constructing     tangible     apparatus, 
which  was  commenced   in  Boston    forty- 
nine  years  ago.  .  .  .  Our  printing-office  is 
complete  in   its  appointments,   and   well 
equipped   with  the   necessary  appliances 
for  carrying  on  its  work  on  a  broad  scale, 
steadily  and  vigorously.     All  that  is  now 
needed  to  promote  its  usefulness  and  make 
it  whit  it  ought  to  be,  a  perennial  source  ol 
blessing  to  the  blind,  is  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to 


defray  its  expenses.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  benevolent  persons  in  our  commu- 
nity who,  if  they  understood  the  workings 
of  this  grand  enterprise,  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  to  its  success  from  their 
abundance.  To  them,  and  to  all  gener- 
ous people  whose  hearts  can  be  touched  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  of  blindness 
and  the  needs  of  its  victims,  we  appeal, 
and  beg  them  to  consider  the  claims  of 
those  members  of  the  human  family  who 
cannot  feast  as  they  do,  at  the  broad  table 
of  universal  literature,  but  t&  whose  touch 
a  few  of  the  choicest  morsels  may  be 
adapted,  if  the  means  are  given  to  us.  A' 
select  library  for  their  use  is  truly  a  great 
monument  to  benevolence  and  humanity  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some  one  will 
undertake  to  erect  it  in  the  near  future. 
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116HT  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


(ikmuttmal    lulldin. 


BOSTON, 

SATTJRDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1881. 


"We  have  received  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  a  specimen  of  the  embossed  books  which 
they  issue.  The  introduction  of  this  literature  has 
proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  those  deprived  of 
sight,  for  in  place  of  the  seose  of  seeing  the  sense 
of  feeling  is  brought  into  requisition  and  made  to 
perform  the  same  service.  The  blind  are  no  longer 
doomed  to  ignorance,  but  may  educate  themselves 
by  means  of  their  sensitive  finger-tips'.  It  is  certain 
ly  to  be  hoped  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  pros 
ecution  of  this  benevolent  work,  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 


THE 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  FEB.  26,  1S81 


ENTER  TAINMENT. 

A  most  delightful  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing, before  the  pupils  and  friends.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Ramet'i,  who 
took  a  large  share  upon  herself,  and  her 
wonderful  voice  was  heard-none  too  often. 
She  with  her  daughter  Miss  Jessie,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pray 
appeared  as  a  Quartette.  Miss  Jennie 
Morrison  gave  a  recitation  and  reading, 
and  both  in  a  most  excellent  manner.  We 
have  seldom  listened  to  a  reader  with  such 
entire  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  she  will 
be  heard  again  in  South  Boston.  Miss 
Gibbs  »ang  very  finely  and  Mr.  Winch 
will  need  no  words  of  ours  in  praise,  as 
the  people  of  South  Boston  well  know  the 
excellence  of  his  share  in  the  programme 
at  the  mere  reading  of  his  name.  By  an 
oversight  the  name  of  the  young  lady  who 
played  a  piano  solo  very  pleasingly  and 
accompanied  the  artists  during  the  even- 
ing was  not  obtained.  Misses  Black  and 
Riley  are  connected  with  the  Institution. 
Miss  Ella  Chamberlain's  Whistling  Solos 
were  really  wonderful,  and  also  decidedly 
artistic,  and  were  received  with  the  strong- 
est approbation.  Below  we  give  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Quartette. — In  Absence. 

Song.— Madge,  Mrs.  Rametti. 

Reading. — Extract  from  Gilded  Age, 

Miss  Morrison. 
Sonq. — Una  Voce.  Miss  Riley. 

(Miss  Freda  Black,  Accompanist.) 
Piano  Solo.  (££9 

Song. — Un  Angeli  d'mor,      Miss  Grace  Gibbs. 
Whistling     Solo.— Chimes     of    Normandy, 

Miss  Ella  Chamberlain. 
Whistling  Solo. — Last  Rose  of  Summer  on 

an  encore. 
Song. — Two  Grenadiers,  Miss  J.  Morrison. 

Song. — Religious  on  an  encore. 
Recitation— True   Ballad   of   Marblchcad.— 

Miss  Jennie  Morrison. 
Songs. — Why  Tarries,  and  Morning  Star, 

Mrs.  Rametti. 
WHISTLING  Solo.— Waltz  Song, 
Miss  Chamberlain. 
Songs. — Again  and  Farewell,  Miss  Gibbs. 

Sono. — Twilight,  Mrs.  Rametti. 

Quartettes. — Sleep  in  Peace  and  Forsaken. 


A.    Fund    IVeeded    for 
Embossing  Books. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Benevolent. 


We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  us  concerning  the  mat- 
ter of  embossing  books  for  the  blind.  Thist 
enterprise  is  a  grand  and  noble  charity,  well 
worthy  of  the  disciples  of  Him  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  give  sight  to  the  sightless,  and 
we  warmly  commend  it  to  all  who  love  to  do 
good. 

South  Boston,  Feb.  18,  1881. 
To  the  Editor  :— 

Permit  me  to  submit  to  your  indulgent  con- 
sideration a  brief  statement  of  the  enterprise 
of  embossing  books  for  the  blind;  and  to  ask 
for  it  your  kind  sympathy  and  active  cooper- 
ation. 

This  enterprise  was  commenced  in  Boston 
forty-nine  years  ago.  It  was  the  offspring  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  was  reared  in  its  in- 
fancy and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  gener- 
osity of  such  distinguished  benefactors  as 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  John  C.  Gray,  Samuel  May, 
John  Preston,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  George 
Russell,  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Roche  and 
others.  Through  its  agency  the  realm  of  lit- 
erature was  opened  to  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  were  enabled  to  read  with  the 
tips  of  their  fingers  some  of  its  choicest  mor- 
sels. As  there  were,  however,  no  regular 
sources  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking, 
its  work  was  necessarily  carried  on,' on  a 
small  scale  and  not  without  interruption,  and 
consequently  the  library  of  embossed  books 
is  still  very  limited.  But  the  few  rays  of  in- 
tellectual light  admitted  through  the  clouds 
of  endless  night  into  the  mental  horizon  of 
the  blind  comforted  and  cheered  them  in 
their  lonely  hours,  and  they  naturally  ask 
for  more.  Several  friends  heeded  this  pa- 
thetic appeal,  and  through  their  kindness  the 
printing  office  of  this  institution  has  been  re- 
cently renovated  and  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary appliances  for  doing  good  and  steady 
service  ou  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 
Among  its  recent  acquisitions  an  improved 
platen  press,  planned  by  Mr.  Dennis  Rear- 
dor),  a  blind  mechanic,  is  not  the  least.  What 
is  now  imperatively  needed  is  a  permanent 
fund  which  will  yield  an  annual  income  of 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  This  amount 
would  enable  the  printing  establishment  at 
South  Boston  to  issue  about  ten  new  vol- 
umes of  medium  size  every  year.  It  is  the 
design  of  the  trustees  not  onlv  to  keep  up 
and  increase  the  circulating  library  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  to  place  sets  of  embossed 
books  in  the  leading  libraries  of  New  Eng 
land,  thus  making  them  accessible  to  all 
blind  persons  who  have  learned  to  read  with 
their  fingers. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  section  of  the 
country  that  its  best  prisons  are  supplied 
with  good  libraries.  Is  it  not  time  that  ia  a 
highly-civilized  community  like  this  so  large 
a  class  of  our  sightless  fellow-beings  should 
he  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  select 
literature?  The  authorities  of  this  institu- 
tion are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  a 
fund  for|thi«  purpose,  and  if  you  would  lend 
them  a  helping  hand  through  the  intiuential 
columns  of  your  paper,  you  would  confer  u 
lasting  favor  upon  those  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  who  live  in  dark- 
ness from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

M.  Anagnos. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  sympa- 
thy which  blindness  excites,  and  the  uni- 
versal readiness  to  help  those  suffering 
under  this  sore  infirmity,  no  better 
method  was  devised  to  do  so  than 
that  of  giving  them  alms,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8t)i  century. 

The  device  of  forming  letters  by 
placing  pins  in  a  large  cushion,  had 
been  adopted  by  several  noted  blind 
persons  in  Germany.  One  of  them, 
Weissenberg,  of  Manheim,  added  a 
method  of  making  a  relief  map.  Mad- 
amoisell  Paradis,  a  blind  pianist  of 
Vienna,  who  was  familiar  with  these 
processes,  came  to  Paris  in  1784. 
She  used  a  large  pincushion,  into  which 
she  stuck  pins  to  represent  notes. 
Among  her  acquaintances  was  the 
Abbe1  Valentine  Haiiy,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Mineralogist.  Haiiy  at 
once  saw  how  Madamoiselle's  pincush- 
ion might  become  changed  to  a  book. 
He  embossed  some  stiff  paper  with 
large  letters  and  found  they  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  touch.  He  imme- 
diately sought  out  some  blind  children, 
among  whom  was  a  little  beggar  boy, 
named  Lesuer,  of  superior  talent  and 
quick  wit.  This  boy  afterward  played 
a  part  in  the  enterprise  of  educating 
the  blind,  like  that  which  Massieu  had 
played  in  the  enterprise  of  educating 
deaf  mutes.  Haiiy  taught  him  to  dis- 
tinguish letters,  arithmetical  figures, 
outline  maps  and  the  like.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  exhibited  his  pupil  before  the 
Society  Philanthropique,  and  carried 
them  as  by  storm.  A  small  house 
(No.  18  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires), 
was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  also  funds 
to  support  twelve  scholars.  Thus  a 
blind  girl's  pincushion  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

If  the  history  of  this  first  public  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  blind  had 
been  known  by  founders  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  some  mistakes 
and  losses  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  shows  clearly  that  the  most  gener- 
ous impulses,  unguided  by  reason,  may 
lead  to  measures  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  the  objects  of  our  sympathy, 
and  that  no  amount  of  genius  and  zeal 
can  atone  for  lack  of  common  sense. 

Valentine  Haiiy  had  genius,  gener- 
osity and  zeal,  but  he  lacked  common 
sense  ;  and  utterly  failed  as  an  admin- 
istrator of  affairs.     It  is  supposed  that 


Haiiy  first  conceived  the  idea  of  teach 
ing  the  blind  by  the  sad  exhibition  of 
a  band  of  blind  musicians,  with 
leathern  spectacles  on  nose  and  music 
books  before  their  sightless  eyes,  play- 
ing to  a  crowd.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  his  first  impulse  was 
received  from  what  he  saw  of  Mada- 
moiselle  Paradis  and  her  pincushion. 

His  enthusiasm  and  zeal  so  hastened 
the  progress  of  his  little  school  that  in 
the  very  same  year  he  exhibited  them 
before  Louis  XVI  and  his  Court.  Their 
reading  excited  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  the  school  became  one  of  the  lions 


the  Theophilanthropes  set  up  more 
ridiculous  mummeries  of  their 
own  ;  and  Haiiy  having  become  a  sort 
of  sub-priest  of  Revelliere  Lepaux, 
used  to  make  his  blind  pupils  take  part 
in  the  miscalled  religious  ceremonies, 
by  chanting.  Earnestly  desiring  to 
make  his  pupils  happy,  he  foolishly 
thought  to  do  so  by  allowing  some  of 
them  to  marry  and  to  bring  their  brides 
to  live  in  the  institution.  The  conse- 
quence may  be  easily  imagined. 

Haiiy,  although  an  Abbe,  had  married 
a  suitable  woman,  but  upon  her  death 
he  took  to  wife,  and  to  the  institution, 
a  common  market-girl,  without  man- 
ners or  culture.  Under  such  a  matron 
matters  became  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," and  the  chief  object  of  the 
institution,  the  "  instruction  of  the 
blind,"  was  not  attained. 

Chaptel,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
recommended  that  it  be  transferred  to 
the  old  establishment  of  the  Quinze 
Vingts,  an  Asylum  for  about  three 
hundred  blind  soldiers.  This  step  was 
probably  taken  to  get  rid  of  Haiiy, 
who  was  pensioned.  His  unfortunate 
pupils  were  utterly  demoralized  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  inmates  of 
the  Quinze  Vingt,  all  of  whom  were 
paupers  and  some  of  them  were  beg- 
gars. 

After   an   eclipse   of  fourteen  years. 
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of  Paris,  and  its  master  a  favorite  of 
the  Court,  being  appointed  to  various 
honorable  and  lucrative  positions.  The 
school  seems  to  have  been  badly  direct- 
ed, and  in  1790  it  was  joined  to  that  of 
the  deaf  mutes  ;  the  two  classes  occu- 
pied the  Convent  of  the  Celestins.  The 
union  resulted  in  trouble  among  the 
managers,  and  the  existence  of  both 
was  endangered.  The  quarrels  of  the 
managers  were  taken  up  by  the  pupils, 
so  all  hands  were  at  loggerheads. 
This  discreditable  condition  of  things 
was  terminated  after  the  Revolution  of 
9th  Thermidor,  Anno  II,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National 
Convention,  July 
27,  1794,  which 
separated  the  dis- 
putants  and 
placed  the  deaf 
mutes  in  the  Sem- 
inary of  Saint 
Magloir,  and  the 
blind  in  Saint 
B Catherine  House, 
Rue  des  Lom- 
bards. 

But  Hatty's  in- 
temperate zeal 
made  matters  still 
worse  at  the 
school  for  the 
blind.  Having 
discarded  what 
were  styled  the 
mummeries  of  the 
Roman    Church, 
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the  school  was  rescued  from  its  vicious 
relations  by  Dr.  Guille,  under  whose 
care  it  revived.  His  successor,  Dr. 
Dufau,  completely  regenerated  it ; 
obtained  for  it  liberal  patronage  of  the 
Government,  and  made  it  the  leading 
establishment  of  the  kind  upon  the 
Continent. 

Haiiy  attempted,  upon  the  strength 
of  his  reputation,  to  establish  a  board- 
ing school  for  blind  children,  afterward, 
in  Paris,  but  it  had  no  success,  and 
lived  only  about  two  years.  He  thenj 
went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was 
well  received,  but  met  with  no  success, 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  failed  in 
Paris.  Subsequently  he  tried  his  hand 
in  Berlin,  although  the  institution 
which  he  there  founded  took  root,  and 
still  flourishes,  his  connection  with  it 
was  soon  ended,  and  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  die,  a  dependent  upon  his  less 
brilliant  but  abler  brother. 

The  fruit  seeds  which  Hatty  sowed 
have  multiplied,  until  all  of  the  princi- 
ple countries  of  Europe  have  their 
special  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, in  music  and  in  mechanical  arts. 

The  first  public  systematic  efforts 
made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  for 
blind  children  a  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  common-school  instruction  were 
made  in  Boston,  in  1829,  by  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  and  several  other  benevolent 
gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Wm.  H. 
Prescott,  the  eminent  historian,  who 
was   partially   blind.     They   procured 
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an  act  of  incorporation  under  the  name 
of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  which  name  has  since  been 
changed  to  that  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  The  act  of  incorporation  pro- 
vided that  the  Institution  should  be 
under  the  control  of  twelve  Trustees  ; 
eight  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
Corporation,  and  four  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  In  the  Autumn  of  1831, 
they  committed  the  institution  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  went  to 
Europe,  and  after  various  difficulties 
and  delays  contrived  to  examine  all 
the  European  Institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  to  engage  two  blind  teach- 
ers to  return  with  him  to  this  country. 
He  began  with  six  children,  two  of 
whom,  sisters,  he  found  on  the  public 
roads.  These  he  taught  at  first  at  his 
father's  house,  removing  subsequently 
to  a  small  hired  dwelling  in  Hollis 
Street.  His  own  resources  at  this 
time  could  not  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  his  undertaking,  with  all  the  econo- 
my and  self-denial  he  practiced.  The 
fuller  purse  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Fisher, 
assisted  him.  Soon  after  this  he 
brought  out  his  class  for  exhibition, 
in  order  to  interest  people  and  get 
money  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  many  exhibi- 
tions given  created  a  furor  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  Col.  Perkins'  great  heart  re- 
sponded to  the  moving  appeal.  He 
now  offered  his  fine  estate  in  Pearl 
Street,  a  large  house  and  grounds,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  blind, 
provided  that  the  City  of  Boston  would 
raise  $50,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  this  appeal  the  ladies  of  Boston  re- 
sponded by  planning  and  holding  the 
first  fancy  fair  ever  known  in  Boston. 
It  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  every- 
body contributed,  either  in  money  or 
in  articles  for  the  sale.  The  net 
result  of  this  fair  amounted  to  some- 
thing over  $49,000  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  fair,  and  those  who  visited 
it,  were  wont  to  speak  of  it  long  after- 
ward as  surpassingly  brilliant  and  de- 
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lightful.  The  romance  of  charity  easily 
interests  the  public.  Its  laborious  de- 
tails and  duties  repel  and  weary  the 
many,  and  find  fitting  ministers  only  in 
a  few  spirits  of  rare  and  untiring  be- 
nevolence. Dr.  Howe,  after  the 
laurels  and  roses  of  victory,  bad  to 
deal  with  the  thorny  ways  of  a  profes- 
sion, tedious,  difficult  and  exceptional. 
He  was  obliged  to  create  his  own 
working  machinery,  to  drill  and  in- 
struct his  corps  of  teachers,  himself 
first  learning  the  secret  of  the  desired 
instruction.  He  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  infant  institution  fresh  in  the  inter- 
est and  good  will  of  the  public,  and  to 
give  it  a  place  among  the  recognized 
benefactions  of  the  Commonwealth. 
All  this  he  accomplished.  He  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  the  princi- 
ple instructor,  and  did  not  give  up  the 
tuition  of  certain  classes  until  he  had 
long  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

A  change  of  locality  favored  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1S34-5  a  large  hotel  in 
South  Boston  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Howe,  for  his  blind  pupils,  and  thither 
he  removed  i'n  1S39.  It  is  a  large, 
handsome  edifice,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbor  and  city.  The  cut  publish- 
ed in  connection  with  this  article  gives 
a  very  correct  representation  of  it. 

In  the  forty-third  report  of  this  In- 
stitution, Dr.  Howe  briefly  but  ex- 
plicitly narrates  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately preceeding  and  following  the 
coming  of  Laura  Bridgman  to  the 
Institution.  As  the  methods  of  in- 
structing the  blind  and  deaf  mutes 
became  familiar  to  him,  his  mind  dwelt 
with  peculiar  interest  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  in  the  case  sometimes 
occurring,  of  the  conjunction  of  these 
misfortunes  in  one  person,  any  combi- 
nation of  these  methods  could  be  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  two-fold  pri- 
vation. He  desired  an  opportunity  of 
testing  this  question,  and  in  process  of 
time,  found  one.  As  if  in  answer  to 
this  prophetic  forecast,  he  received 
intelligence,  in  the  year  1837,  of  the 
existence  in  a  village  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, of  a  little  girl  who  was  blind 
and  deaf,  and  very  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  smell.  He  immediately  re- 
solved to  visit  the  place,  and  arriving 
there  found  Laura  an  active,  restless 
child  six  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  with  all  her  senses,  but  having 
been  deprived  of  three  of  them  in 
infancy  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Her  father  was  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  her  mother  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy.  The  parents  were  induced  by 
Dr.  Howe  to  part  with  their  child  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  the  momentious  ex- 
periment of  her  education  might  begin. 
He  says  that  after  some  simple  gym- 
nastic exercises,  intended  to  teach  her 
the  use  of  her  limbs  and  muscles,  his 
first  effort  necessarily  was  to  teach  her 
the  elements  of  written  language, 
those  of  living  speech  being  beyond 
her  power  of  attainment. 

To  this  end  he  formed  every  day  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  finger  alphabet,  combined 
in  the  shortest  monosyllabic  words. 
He  chose  especially  the  words,  "  pin" 
and  "  pen,"  giving  her  each  article  as 
often  as  he  formed  in  her  hand  the 
letters  of  its  name.  After  countless 
repetitions  of  these  letters  she  at 
length  perceived  the  difference  between 
the  central  letters  of  the  words,  and 
would  take  up  the  pen  when  the  letters 
indicating  it  were  formed  for  her,  mak- 
ing these  letters  herself  when  the  pen 
itself  was  presented  to  her.  She  soon 
learned,  also,  to  make  the  signs  for 
the  other  article,  the  pin.  On  discov- 
ering the  fact  of  this  two-fold  repre- 
sentation of  things  by  signs,  she  smiled, 
as  if  suddenly  aware  of  a  truth  un- 
guessed  before,  while  her  instructor  ex- 
claimed, "  Eureka  !  Eureka  !  "  He 
had  found  the  entrance  to  her  mind, 
and  she  had  found  the  introduction 
to  the  whole  structure  of  language. 
Tedious  and  difficult  as  the  education 
of  this  child  must  have  been,  one  may 
surely  envy  the  sublime  joy  of  Dr. 
Howe,  of   revealing   to   her   the   outer 


universe  of  life  and  the  inner  world  of 
thought.  The  first  conditions  of  inter- 
course being  fulfilled,  the  mind  of  the 
little  pupil  unfolded  rapidly.  She 
walked  joyously  beside  her  teacher  and 
soon  showed,  with  her  increasing  vo- 
cabulary, the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  method  of  thought. 
"  Do  horses  sit  up  late?  "  she  inquires, 
before  she  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween horse  life  and  human  life.  When 
she  is  apprised  of  the  death  of  one  of 
her  companions  at  the  Institution,  she 
asks  :  "  What  has  become  of  Orrin's, 
think?"  By-and-by  she  wishes  to 
know  who  made  the  world,  and  the 
living  things  in  it.  Her  instructor 
then  teaches  her  the  faith  and  love  which 
his  own  life  exemplifies.  For  many 
years  the  progress  of  this  unfortunate 
continued  to  interest  the  world.  When 
Chas.  Dickens  first  visited  America, 
the  pathos  of  Laura's  case  and  the 
wonder  of  her  enlightenment  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him,  and  he  who 
had  two  hemispheres  for  bis  audience, 
told  her  story  in  his  admirable  style 
and  gave  her  a  place  in  the  sympathy 
of  Christendom.  And  so  she  went  on 
dilligently  and  happily  for  a  score  or 
more  of  years,  until  at  last  she  acquired 
a  great  vocabulary  of  words,  and 
could  converse  readily  and  rapidly  with 
all  deaf  mutes  and  all  persons  who 
could  read  the  signs.  She  could  read 
printed  books  readily  and  easily  ;  find- 
ing out  for  herself,  for  instance,  any 
chapter  or  verse  in  the  Bible.  She  could 
also  read  letters  from  her  friends  in 
pricked  type,  orby  the  Braille  system  of 
points.  She  kept  a  diary  and  corres- 
ponded with  her  family  and  friends. 
Thus  she  was  brought  into  free  and  hap- 
py relations  with  her  fellow  creatures 
and  made  one  of  the  human  family. 
Laura  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1S75  the  health  of 
Dr.  Howe  commenced  to  fail,  but  he 
continued  to  visit  the  Asylum  of  the 
Blind  and  to  direct  its  affairs.  On 
Christmas  day  he  dined  with  his  family 
and  conversed  with  one  or  two  invited 
guests.  On  January  4th,  1876,  while  up 
and  about  as  usual,  he  was  attacked  by 
sudden  and  severe  convulsions,  fol- 
lowed by  insensibility  ;  and  on  January 
9th,  breathed  his  last. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  noblest  lives 
of  our  day  and  generation.  The  fune- 
ral honors,  eulogies,  and  other  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  were  most  marked 
and  worthy. 

This  great  man,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  was  born  in  Pleasant  Street, 
Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801.  He  was  the 
third  child  of  Joseph  N.  Howe  and 
Patty  Gridley.  He  was  early  a  pupil 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  in  his 
seventeenth  year  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity at  Providence.  He  graduated 
in  1821,  and  soon  after  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  Dr.  Ingall,  Dr. 
Patkman,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  and  Dr. 
John  Warren  were  his  principle  in- 
structors. He  was  not  destined,  how- 
ever, for  the  medical  profession.  After 
entering  upon  various  schemes,  we  find 
him  in  charge  of  the  experiment  of 
teaching  the  blind,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  divinely  called,  and  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life. 

The  main  object  of  this  Institution  is 
to  give  the  blind  youth,  of  both  sexes, 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  instruc- 
tion as  is  afforded  to  other  children  in 
the  best  common  schools  of  New 
England,  and  to  train  them  up  to  in- 
dustry and  professional  attainments, 
which  has  been  attended  with  most 
flattering  results.  The  means  and 
methods  employed  to  promote  this 
end  have  been  improved  and  perfected 
from  year  to  year,  and  their  course  of 
education  embraces  all  branches  which 
are  necessary  to  fit  pupils  for  a  life  of 
enlightened  activity  and  usefulness. 

The  modes  of  instruction  followed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  In- 
stitution are  of  the  most  approved 
character,  and  its  graduates  will  bear 
comparison  in  point  of  intellectual 
attainments  with  those  of  any  well 
organized  academy.     The  great   book 


of  nature,  with  its  myriad  pages  of 
beauty,  its  endless  variety  of  scenery, 
and  its  ever  changing  aspect  of  sea 
and  sky,  is  constantly  open  to  the 
seeing.  The  achievements  of  art  can 
be  enjoyed  by  them  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  literature  gives  them 
daily  something  new  to  feed  upon. 
How  different  is  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
and  bow  few  are  the  privileges  of  this 
sort  which  they  enjoy  !  Yet  even  for 
these  children  a  brighter  day  is  dawn- 
ing, and  literature,  which  is  next  to 
music,  their  great  solace,  holds  out 
to  them  its  consolations  and  its 
joys.  Music  has  indeed  usually  been 
considered  to  be  the  great  delight  and 
specialty  of  the  blind  ;  but  it  is  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  tastes,  that  besides  their  world- 
wide acknowledged  devotion  to  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  art,  they  are  like- 
wise among  the  most  ardent  worship- 
pers at  the  shrine  of  literature.  Works  of 
various  kinds  have  been  published  for 
the  blind,  but  more  are  absolutely 
needed. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  cut  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  for  embossing 
paper  for  the  blind.  It  is  of  the  type 
known  as  the  platen  press,  as  distin- 
tinguished  from  the  cylinder.  Solidity 
and  strength  are  its  main  char- 
acteristics. Valuable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it  by  Mr.  Dennis 
A.  Reardon.  It  embosses  eight  hun- 
dred leaves  per  hour,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  The  paper  used  is 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  from 
selected  material,  and  with  a  strong 
fibre. 

All  that  is  now  needed  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  this  department,  and 
make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  —  a  peren- 
nial blessing  to  the  blind  —  is  a  perma- 
nent fund,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  benevolent 
persons  in  New  England,  who,  if  they 
understood  the  workings  of  this  grand 
enterprise,  would  be  willing  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  success  from  their  abundance. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  year,  as  teacher,  pupils, 
employe's,  and  workmen  and  women, 
was  162. 

The  principal  instrumentalities  em- 
ployed for  carrying  on  this  institution 
are  as  follows  : 

First,  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
study  as  constitute  the  curriculum  of 
our  best  common  schools  and  acade- 
mies. 

Secondly,  lessons  and  practice  in 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Thirdly,  systematic  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
tuning  piano-fortes. 

Fourthly,  training  in  one  or  more 
simple  trades,  and  work  at  some  me- 
chanical or  domestic  occupation. 

Fifthly,  regular  gymnastic  drill  under 
the  care  of  competent  teachers,  and 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation  1880-81. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President ;  John  Cum- 
mings  Vice  President;  P.  T.  Jackson, 
Treasurer;  M.  Anagnos,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trustees.  —  Robert  E. 
Apthorp,  John  S.  Dwight,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  James  H. 
Means,  D.  D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James 
Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales. 

The  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos,  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  through 
him  became  identified  with  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  grants  by  the  legislature  were 
during  many  years  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  received  and 
educated,  but  were  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  establishment,  and  with 
the  number  of  State  beneficiaries;  but 
now  the  grant  is  $30,000  a  year,  upon 
condition  that  all  indigent  blind  per- 
sons belonging  to  Massachusetts,  who 
are  recommended  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  shall  be  received  and  educated 
gratuitously. 

The   other  New  England  States   im- 


mediately took  measures  to  secure  for 
their  blind  children  the  advantages  of 
instruction,  but  instead  of  erecting  in- 
stitutions at  home,-  they  sent  their 
beneficiaries  to  the  Massachusetts 
school. 

Our  public  institutions  for  the  blind 
differ.  Some  are,  legally,  private 
corporations.  They  may,  or  may  not, 
receive  aid  from  the  State  in  shape  of 
payment  for  beneficiaries;  but  the 
State  has  no  direct  control  over  the 
management.  This  is  left  to  a  board 
of  trustees  chosen  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  Such  is 
the  original  "  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,"  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Some  are  strictly  State  Institutions. 
The  State  owns  the  property  ;  appoints 
the  trustees  (and  virtually  the  superin- 
tendents) and  pays  all  the  expenses. 
Such  is  the  New  York  State  Institution 
at  Batavia,  and  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

A  third  class  are  partly  private,  partly 
public  establishments.  The  property 
is  held  by  a  corporation  ;  but  the  State 
appoints  a  certain  number  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  generally  one-third,  some- 
times one-half. 

Such  is  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Massachusetts.  There  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  each  mode,  but 
the  two  chief  advantages  claimed  for 
the  third  class  are  strong. 

First.  Institutions  so  organized, 
call  for  the  personal  sympathy  and  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  private  citizens  ;  and 
such  are  sure  to  be  found  when  called 
for. 

Second.  They  are  kept  out  of  the 
sphere  of  local  politics  and  the  scram- 
ble for  office. 

Some  institutions  already  suffer, 
from  the  fact  that  practically,  how- 
ever excellent  the  superintendent  may 
be,  however  valuable  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  he  is  turned  out  when 
the  political  party  which  put  him  in  is 
defeated  at  the  polls. 

But  to  return  to  history,  In  1831, 
Dr.  Ackerly,  of  New  York  City,  who 
had  been  active  in  introducing  instruc- 
tion for  deaf  mutes,  interested  himself 
and  others  in  producing  like  benefit  for 
the  blind.  Three  children  were  taken 
from  the  almshouse  and  instructed, 
"  by  way  of  experiment,"  in  a  small 
room  in  Canal  Street,  by  Dr.  John  D. 
Russ,  who  reared  the  infant  institution 
to  maturity. 

The  first  thought  and  purpose  of 
building  up  special  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  benevolent  persons  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
almost  simultaneously,  but  without 
concert. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  benevolent  Rob- 
ert Vaux  had  been  urging  the  matter 
for  several  years  upon  his  friends  in 
that  city,  before  they  fairly  organized 
the  excellent  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
which  has  grown  to  be  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  world. 

The  success  of  these  three  insti- 
tutions awakened  an  interest  over  the 
whole  United  States.  A  detachment 
of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
visited  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
were  exhibited  before  the  legislature 
and  people  of  seventeen  different 
States  ;  and  were  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiam. 

It  has  at  last  become  part  of  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  country,  that  the 
blind  shall  have  a  full  share  of  the  ben- 
efits of  instruction. 

The  legislatures  of  thirty-one  States 
make  special  appropriations,  either  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  or  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  institu- 
tions of  other  States. 

Nineteen  special  institutions  are  in 
operation  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
blind  ;  and  seven  others,  of  which  the 
blind  share  the  benefits  with  the  deaf 
mutes. 

Their  aggregate  annual  income  is 
about  half  a  million  dollars.  They 
have  received  in  all,  6,476  pupils.  The 
actual  present  number  is  2,018. 
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Embossing  Books  eor  the  Blind 
The  Howe  Memorial  press,  Perkia's 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  at  BostoD,  has  recently  received  ad- 
ditions to  its  facilities  for  publishing  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind.  It  is  well 
known  that  literature  for  persons  bereft  of 
sight  is  not  as  plenty  or  as  cheap  as  it 
should  be,  and  all  innovations  in  the  line 
of  advancement  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  unfortunates  whom  r.ature  has 
shrouded  in  darkness.  The  Howe  Memo- 
rial press  has,  through  the  thoughtfulness 
of  various  noble  men  and  women,  been 
enabled  to  enter  upon  the  publication  of 
grades  of  literature  which  will  cause  the 
blind  to  rejoice. 


Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Xhe  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  acknowl 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  following   subscriptions  to 
the  printing  fund  lor  the  blind:    Henry  B.  Rogers, 
$1,000;  .form  M.' Forbes,  $1,000;  Stephen  Salisbury, 

$1,000;  Miss  S.  B.  Fav,  $500;  Mrs.  J.  Huntington 
Woloott,  $'200;  Mrs  Peter  C.  Brooks,  $150;  Miss 
AbbvYV.  Turner,  '$100;  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sweetser, 
$100;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Nickerson,  $100;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Merriam .  $100 ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  $100 ;  George 
W.  Wales-,  $100;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  $100;  Shep- 
herd Brooks,  $75;  Misses  A.  and  M.  Wigsrleaworth, 
$50;  Mr?.  W.  D.  Pickman,  $50;  Richard  Sullivan, 
$50;  Etlwaid  Whitney,*  $50;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Parker, 
«50;  "J.  T.,"  $60;  "R.  A.  L.  M.  G.,"  $50;  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  $50;  Charles  Mcrrlam,$50;  Chas. 
E.  Ware.  *50;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bowditch,  $50;  Charles  C. 
Jackeon,  $."»0;  "N.  A.,"  $53  50;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw, 
$50;  Mr*.  S.  E.  Guild,  $25;  Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood. 
$25;  J.  Howard  Nichols,  525;  "a..  H.  C,"  $20;  Miss 
"A.  K.  S.,"  $5;  total  $5,428  50.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  the-promotion  and  circula- 
tion of  embossed  books  among  the  blind  of  New 
England.  Greatly  as  their  condition  has  been 
ameliorated  during  the  last  half  century,  Che 
crowning  stone  of  the  editice  still  remains  to  be 
laid.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  centre 
for  the  diffusion  of  literature  adapted  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  The  call  for  "more  books"  is  daily  louder 
from  the  educated  blind.  It  is  in  response  to  this 
appeal  that  the  present  enterprise  is  being  urged 
forward. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAR.  5,  1881.- 

Tbe  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ( Mr.  P 
T,  Jackson)  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing subscriptions  to  the  printing  fund:  Charles 
C.  Jackson,  $50;  N.  A.,  $53  50:  A.  H.  C.  $20:  31rS. 
«j.  n  .Shaw,  §o0;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,' sioo  • 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  $500;  amounts  previously  ac- 
knowledged, %»,e.55;  total,  $5,428  50. 
— » -«•». 
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Pbixtinc;  fok  the  Blind.  The  treasurer  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  following  subscriptions  to  the  printing 
fund  for  the  blind:  Henry  B.  Rogers,  $1000;  John 
M.  Forbes,  $1000;  Stephen  Salisbury,  $1000:  Miss 
S.  B.  Fay,  $500;  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  $200; 
Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  $150;  Mrs.  Abby  W.  Turner, 
$100:  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sweetser,  $100;  Mrs.  A.  "SL- 
Nickerson,  $100;  Mrs.  Caroline  Merriam,  $100; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  $100;  George  AV.  Wales, 
£100;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,$100;  Shepherd  Brooks, 
:  $75;  Misses  A.  and  M.  Wigglesworth,  $50;  Mrs.  W;" 
V.  Pickman,  $50;  Richard  Sullivan,  $50;  Edward' 
Whitney,  $50;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Parker,  $50;  J.  T.,  $50f 
It.  A.  E.  M.  G.,  $50;  Mrs.  Charles  P.Curtis,  $50; 
Charles  Merriam,  $5P;  Charles  E.  Ware,  $50;  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Bowditch,  $50;  Charles  C.  Jackson,  $50;  N. 
A.,  $53.50;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw,  $50;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild, 
$25;  Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood,  $25;  J.  Howard  Nich- 
ols, $25:  A.  H.  C,  $20;  Miss  A.  K.  S.,  $5— $5128.50. 
P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

The  friends  of  the  blind  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  fund  which  will  yield  an  tneorne  from  four 
to  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  endow- 
ment is  intended  to  place  the  enterprise  of  print- 
ing books  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  ana  to  provide  the  blind  of  New 
England  with  a  regular  and  unfailing  source  of 
intellectual  light.  The  enterprise  commends 
itself  to  the  kind  consideration  of  those  who  love 
to  do  good  and  are  willing  to  help  those  children 
of  misfortune  who  are  striving  to  help  themselves 
and  to  become  useful  and  happy  members  of  the'j 
human  family. 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1881. 


PERKINS  BLIND  INSTITUTION 


Peculiar  Mode  of  Object  Teaching 
Adopted. 


INTERESTING  DETAILS. 


Printing  Available   Books  for  the 
Blind  to  Read. 


A  CHANCE  P0K  THE   CHAEITABLE. 


Original  Manner  of  Teaching  Natural 
History  and  Geography. 


GENERAL    COMMENTS. 


Among  the  many  calamities  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  man  there  Is  perhaps  no  more  unfortunate 
affliction  than  blindness.  Probably  no  one  pos- 
sessing the  sense  of  sight  realizes  the  full  value 
of  it,  or  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  Is  is 
to  be  constantly  enveloped  In  total  darkness.  To 
the  seeing  person  there  are  a  thousand  things 
that  he  learns  intuitively  and  unconsciously 
which  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  blind  without 
special  instruction,  and  the  commonest  objects  in 
nature  are  only  comprehended  by  them  In  the 
most  vague  and  uncertain  manner.  The  different 
institutions  in  the  country  for  educating  the  blind 
have  from  time  to  time  improved  their  appliances 
for  instruction,  until  today  a  person  deprived  of 
his  sight  can  be  taught  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  was  deemed  possible  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Perkins  Institutioa  stands  foremost  among  the 
schools  of  its'  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  Is 
not  excelled  for  completeness  in  its  appointments, 
breadth  of  purpose,  or  efficiency  of  its  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  by' any  similar  institution 
in  the  world.  A  representative  of  this  paper  re- 
cently visited  this  establishment  and  under  the 
courteous  guidance  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  able 
Superinieniest,  was  conducted  over  the  premises. 
The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  treat  in  minute  de- 
tail, but  we  give  below  the  general  principles  now 
employed  for  instructing  the  blind. 


THE  rERKINS    INSTITUTION 

at  South  Boston  is  now  entering  upon  its  fiftieth 
year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never  before  in  its 
history  has  the  school  been  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition,  or  capable  of  accomplishing  so  large 
an  amount  of  good.  Its  reputation  is  by  no  means 
confined  to    New    England,    or  Indeed  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  fame  of  tha  improvements 
for  instructing  the  blind,  the  specimens  of  the 
work  executed  by  some  of  Its  pupils  and  the  un- 
surpassed system  and  skill  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, are  well  known  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe.    It  was  here  that  printiDg  for  the  blind 
was  first  introduced  In  this  country,  and  any  new 
facility  or  invention  whereby  persons  deprived  of 
sight  may  be  more  easily  taught  has  been  at  once 
adopted.    The  methods  of  teaching  blind  people 
greatly  improved  within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
by  the  use  of  objects,  models  and  the  like;  so 
that,  where  formerly  instruction  was  given  by 
reading  to  the  pupil  and  by  verbal  explanation, 
which  was  retained  by  memory,  the  cast  of  the 
objtct  to  be  described  is  now  placed  in  the  hand, 
and,  by  the  delicate  sense  of  touch,  a  lasting  re- 
mem  brance  of  the  general  form  and  outline  is  ob- 
tained, while  any  relative  details  are  given  by 
the  teacher.     Formerly  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  all  that  could  be  taught,  such  as  reading, 
grammar,  geography  and  the  simpler  branches 
of  mathematics.    But  at  present  the  schoolroom 
and  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution  contain 
the  means  for  instructing  the  pupils  in  physiol- 
ogy, natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany 
and  ail  the  studies  to  be  found  In  the  best  com- 
mon schools  and  academies.    Nor  are  these  In- 
structions merely  to  discipline   the    mind.     So 
eager  are  the  blind  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  so 
acute  are  their  remaining  senses,  that  they  are 
able,  with  surprising  accuracy,  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects belonging  to  these  different  branches  of 
study,  and  to   describe  their  peculiarities  and 
characteristics.    The  writer  was  shown  a  maca- 
kin  or  model  of  the  human  frame,  composed  ol 
ninety  separate  pieces,  which  the  advanced  pu- 
pils were  able  to  put  in  position  correctly,  besides 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  different  parts. 
This  plan  of  object  teaching  is  now  being  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  has  proved  to  be  by  far  the 
most  successful  method  ever  employed  in  educat- 
ing the  blind,  being  much  easier,  besides  giving  a 
clearer  and  more  lasting  idea  of  the  objects  in 
nature. 

THE  PRINTING   DEPARTMENT. 

The  institution  is  partially  supported  by  appro- 
priations from  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  the  in- 
digent pupils,  alter  having  been  once  admitted, 
incur  no  expense  except  for  clothing,  but  the 
printing  department  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment is  sustained  entirely  by  outside  sub- 
scriptions. A  movement  has  lately  sprung  up  to 
increase  the  fund  for  its  support,  and  this  depart- 
ment is  now  In  an  improving  condition,  turning 
out  a  number  of  volumes  every  year.  The  print- 
ing, as  perhaps  is  well  known,  is  done  on  strong, 
fibrou3  paper,  the  impression  leaving  embossed 
letters  upon  the  page,  which  the  sensitive  touch 
of  an  educated  blind  person  can  instantly  distin- 
guish and  read  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  of 
taose  possessing  sight.  The  avidity  with  which 
the  blind  seek  for  literature  cannot  be  understood 
by  one  iu  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  for  in 
their  unfortunate  condition  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing information  are  necessarily  extremely  limit- 
ed. It  is  true  that  the  remaining  senses  are  ex- 
ceedingly acute,  and  that  they  are  trained  to  a 
far  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  those  of 
persons  in  a  normal  condition,  yet  how  seemingly 
Imperfect  are  the  mediums  by  which  their  minds 
are  enlightened.  By  means  of  printed  books  not 
only  are  pupils  more  easily  taught,  but  the  world 
of  poetry,  romance  and  history  is  opened  to  them 
in  a  way  that  is  possible  by  no  other  means. 
Through  the  contributions  of  generous  friends 
an  improved  printing  establishment  is  now  in 
operation,  the  machine  used  being  an  Adams 
press,  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  In- 
mates of  the  institution.  During  the  coming  year 
a  number  of  volumes  are  to  be  printed,  consisting 
of  some  of  the  best  works  of  standard  authors, 
while  some  of  the  past  publications  of  the  office 
are  now  in  use  in  the  schoolrooms.  At  first 
thought  the  number  of  books  printed  In  a  year 
may  seem  small,  but  the  mode  of  manufacture 
requires  considerable  time  and  expense,  and  from 
lack  of  funds  the  work  has  been  somewhat  slow. 
The  reading  page  is  printed  on  but  one  side,  the 
size  usually  measuring  121IO  inches,  and  some 
idea  of  the  work  required  in  Issuing  a  book  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  the  library  of  the  institution  eonsists  of 
eight  volumes,  each  nearly  the  size  of  an  una- 


bridged  dictionary,  the  actual  C03t  for  on©  set 
being  §20.  School  books  which  may  be  obtained 
of  the  publishers  for  seveaty-five  cents  can  only 
he  made  at  the  expanse  of  $4,  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  medicm-sized  library  filled  with 
books  for  the  bind  would  occupy  considerable 
space,  besides  entailing  a  large  expense. 

A  PERMANENT  FU3ID 

which  will  jield  an  annual  income  of  a  fewjthou- 
sand  dollars  is  the  vital  need  at  present,  with  the 
aid  of  which  the  institution  would  te  enabled  to 
add  a  number  of  books  to  its  library  every  year, 
besides  placing  sets  of  books  in  the  leading  libra- 
ries of  New  England,  and  thus  affording  an  infi- 
nite amount  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
blind  who  do  not  attend  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Already  a  number  of  prominent  persons  have 
subscribed  liberally,  and  the  fund  is  slowly  in- 
creasing. Any  OEe  who  ha3  witnessed  a  blind 
person  poring  over  a  book,  no  matter  upon  what 
subject  it  may  be,  and  seen  tbe  intense  eagerness 
with  which  every  word  and  letter  was  learned, 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  furtherance  of 
this  work  was  a  most  worthy  and  noble  charity. 
Among  the  new  books  now  in  the  library  are 
"Six  Stories <rom  tbe  Arabian  Nights,"  "His- 
tory of  Greece,"  "  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
United  Stages,"  "Manua'.s  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
dia? va'  History,"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  while 
the  poem  i  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  other 
'  noted  American  authors  are  also  found  upon  the 

shelves.  The  printing  office  is  now  complete  in 
all  its  appointments,  liberally  supplied  with  type, 
a  small  engine,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances. 
The  pages  are  printed  from  an  improved  kind  of 
electro  plate,  which  is  another  invention  of  one 
of  the  blind  inmates.  At  this  office  were  printed 
the  Bibles  which  are  freely  distributed  to  the 
blind  by  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  and  most 
of  the  books  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  New 
England  were  originally  from  this  establishment. 
A  number  of  testimonials  from  different  sources 
have  been  received  for  the  excellent  work  here 
produced,  as  w.  11  as  several  medals  from  various 
Industrial  exhibitions.  The  pleasure  derived 
from  observing  a  blind  person  read  from  one  of 
these  books,  and  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
touch  displayed,  amply  repays  one  for  a  vielt  to 
the  institution,  while  tbe  process  of  manufacture 
is  also  extremely  interesting.  The  time  required 
to  learn  to  read  from  raised  letters  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  capability  cf  the  pupil,  but  tbe  average 
blind  person  will  be  able  to  Tead  in  about  the 
same  tin_e  that  a  child  can  learn  frcm  ordinary 
printing. 

THE    SCHOOLROOM. 

At  the  time  the  reporter  visited  the  institution 
an  exhibition  was  going  on,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  blind  are  taught.  One  class  was  being  ex. 
I  amined  in  algebra,  and  from  the  questions  asked 
by  the  teacher  the  scholars  would  give  a  verbal 
calculation,  explaining  the  different  steps  until 
the  answer  was  reached,  in  another  rocma 
number  of  children  were  being  taught  natural 
history.  On  the  table  before  them  were  different 
objects,  such  as  turtles,  reptiles,  bunches  of  grain 
and  the  like,  which  the  scholars  would  describe, 
also  mentioning  any  characteristics  connected 
with  the  sul  ject.  A  third  class  in  reading  and 
geography  was  perhaps  more  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting, showing  tbe  delicacy  of  touch  and  the 
retentiveness  of  the  memory.  A  number  of  dis- 
sected maps  were  located  at  different  parts  of  the 
room,  so  arranged  that  tte  States  or  countries 
could  be  taken  out,  the  mountains  and  principal 
cities  being  marked  by  raised  pins.  Oae  pupil, 
eleven  years  old,  was  especially  quick  In  distin- 
guishing any  State  or  country  in  the  world  the 
lniitant  the  little  block  touched  his  hand,  and 
when  the  map  had  been  entiiely  taken  to  pieces 
would  immediately  place  every  section  in  its 
proper  place.  Here,  also,  was  an  exhibit  n  of 
reading,  and  it  seemed  incredible  to  the  looker- 
on  that  the  scholars  could  decipher  the  words  so 
rapidly  and  accurately,  sometimes  using  both 
hands  at  once.  At  the  close  of  these  lessons 
there  was  some  excellent  music  performed  by 
the  inmates  in  the  hall.  A  good-sized  band 
is  connected  with  the  institution,  made  up  from 
the  pupils,  and  there  is  besides  considerable 
vocal  talent  among  them.  Music  forms  one  of 
the  chief  studies  cf  the  establishment,  while 
there  is  a  systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  tuning  pianos.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  pianoforte  tuners  in  the 
country  are  persons  deprived  of  their  sight. 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York  employ  a 
blind  man  to  tune  all  their  instruments  as  well 
as  all  the  pianos  used  in  concerts  at  their  hall. 
So  correct  Is  the  musical  ear  of  this  gentleman 
that  the  purity   of  the  tone   of  an  instrument 
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tuned  by  him  is  simply  perfect,  and  by  his  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  strings  the  pins  are  set 
so  as  to  bear  the  largest  amount  of  heavy  playing 
without  being  put  out  of  tune.  Ihe  average 
blind  person  shows  great  love  for  music,  and  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  their  highest  enjoyments. 

OTHER  WORK  OF    THE  INSTITUTION. 

Besides  the  instructions  mentioned  above  there 
is  a  course  of  military  and  gymnastic  drill  under 
a  competent  teacher,  and  for  the  older  inmates  a 
training  in  one  or  more  of  the  simple  trades,  and 
work  at  some  mechanical  or  domestic  occupation. 
By  this  means  indigent  blind  people  are  enabled 
to  support  themselves  by  their  manufactures, 
which  are  disposed  of  by  the  Institution,  the 
workman  receiving  all  the  profit  above  the  actual 
expense.  There  is  a  workshop  for  the  boys,  and 
a  workroom  for  the  girls,  and  the  different  arti- 
cles here  produced  are  frequently  of  the  most 
delicate  construction,  the  sale  of  which  in  a  meas- 
ure liquidates  the  expense  of  the  department. 
There  are  at  present  some  150  inmates  of  this  In- 
stitution, the  number  being  divided  among  the 
scholars  and  adults.  The  terms  of  admission  are 
§300  per  annum  if  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are 
able  to  pay  that  sum,  but  if  indigent,  and  of  suit- 
able age  and  character,  they  are  admitted  free,  as 
stated  a'jove.  The  rules  of  the  establishment 
though  strict  are  by  no  mean.'i  severe,  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  lite  of  the  inmates  as 
enjoyable  as  possible.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  some  divine  worship,  though  no  particu- 
lar sect  is  prescribed,  that  being  left  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  scholars.  Any  one  Interested  in  this 
work  can  see  specimens  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured by  the  blind  by  calling  at  37  Avon  street, 
where  they  are  offered  for  sale,  the  variety  of 
articles  being  large.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  the 
officers  of  this  institution  to  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  graduates  have  entered  life  with 
good  educations  and  characters,  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  support  by  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  and  many  have  filled  positions 
of  prcfit  aDd  trust,  from  which  they  would  have 
been  excluded  had  they  never  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  this  establishment.  The  question  is  natu- 
rally asked  whether  or  no  they  are  happy.  To 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  light  of  day  the  ca- 
lamity is  not  so  distressing,  but  to  have  once  beheld 
the  beauties  of  nature,  to  have  enjoyed  a  taste  of 
those  delights  which  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  sight,  and  then  to  have  them  shut 
out  forever  is  indeed  a  severe  trial.  And  yet  by 
far  the  majority  are  contented  and  happy,  their 
minds  being  so  filled  with  a  desire  to  learn  that 
they  are  diverted  from  the  thought  of  their  mis 
fortunes.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
they  are  deprived  of,  notwithstanding  the  many 
appliances  for  their  relief  which  modern  science 
has  brought  to  light,  any  aid  or  instruction  given 
them,  besides  being  a  benefit  to  the  community, 
is  one  of  the  most  charitable  deeds  that  can  be 
performed 
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BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  MAE.  12,  1881. 


PRINTING  FOR   THE  BLIND. 


From  the  interesting  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  we 
make  the  following  extract  concerning 
one  department  of  their  work.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  a  dollar  given  to 
emboss  a  page  helps  not  merely  the 
students  of  this  institution,  but  the 
blind  everywhere  who  read  the  Eng- 
lish language : 

The  great  book  of  nature,  with  its 
myriad  pages  of  beauty,  its  endless 
variety  of  scenery,  and  its  ever-chang- 
ing aspects  of  sea  and  sky,  is  con- 
stantly open  to  the  seeing.  The 
achievements  of  art  can  be  enjoyed  by 
them  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  lit- 
erature gives  them    daily    something 


new  and  fair  to  feast  upon.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  how 
few  are  the  privileges  of  this  sort 
which  they  enjoy!  Yet  even  for  these 
children  of  misfortune  a  brighter  day 
is  dawning  ;  and  literature,  which  is, 
next  to  music,  their  greatest  solace, 
holds  out  to  them  its  consolations  and 
its  joys.  Music  has  indeed  usually 
been  considered  to  be  the  great  delight 
and  specialty  of  the  blind;  but  it  is  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  taste  that  beside  their  world- 
wide acknowledged  devotion  to  and 
appreciation  of  this  art,  they  are  like- 
wise among  the  most  ardent  worship- 
ers at  the  shrine  of  literature.  Enter  a 
room  where  some  seeing  person  is  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  blind,  and  note  the 
intense  interest  with  which  the  older 
members  of  the  group  hang  on  the  lips 
of  the  reader,  how  they  drink  in  his 
every  word!  This  is  their  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
others  enjoy  and  from  which  they  are 
cut  off.  A  seeing  person  may  well  im- 
bibe the  love  of  study,  if  he  have  it 
not  by  nature,  from  intercourse  with 
the  blind.  It  often  happens  that  the 
seeing  youth  glances  about  the  room 
while  an  important  work  is  being  read. 
He  grows  restless,  thinks  he  can  peruse 
it  as  well  himself  at  another  time 
(which  often  never  comes),  jerks  his 
chair,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and 
finally  asks  to  be  excused.  His  blind 
friend  sits  in  an  attitude  of  intense  en- 
joyment and  appreciation,  draws  a  long 
breath  when  the  reading  is  over,  as  if 
is  had  been  almost  too  good,  treasures 
up  all  the  historic  facts  of  philosophic 
truths  in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory, 
and  leaves  the  room  enlightened  and 
enriched.  Those  golden  hours  are 
treasures  which  he  never  forgets  to 
count  over  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
,  The  mention  of  the  title  of  each  well- 
prized  book  brings  a  smile  to  his  face. 
He  has  "  lived  through"  literature,  not 
dreamed  over  it.  How  more  than 
happy,  then,  is  he,  when  it  offers  itself 
to  the  tips  of  his  own  fingers,  when  he 
need  look  to  no  seeing  person  to  step 
in  as  an  interpretor  between  his  author 
and  himself  !  This  is  the  work  to 
which  the  most  earnest  energies  of  the 
friends  of  the  blind  should  now  be  di- 
rected; namely,  the  foundation  of  a 
choice  library  of  embossed  books  for 
their  personal  use.  The  noble  thoughts 
of  great  minds  were  never  meant  to  be 
shut  off  from  those  who  are  bereft  of 
sight.  Nay,  how  gratifying  must  it  be 
to  an  author  to  see  that  his  works  have 
been  laid  open  for  their  use!  It  is  as  if 
they  had  been  translated  into  another 
language,  so  difficult  is  the  process 
which  has  to  be  gone  through  before 
the  "open  sesame"  can  be  pronounced. 
But  the  results  thus  far  attained  amply 
counterbalance  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  encountered,  and  bid  us  to 
carry  forward  the  enterprise  of  emboss- 
ing books  and  constructing  tangible 
apparatus,   which  was   commenced   in  | 
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Boston  forty-nine  years   ago.     .     .     . 
Our  printing-office  is  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  and  well  equipped  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  carrying 
on  its  work  on  a  broad  scale,  steadily 
and  vigorously.    All  that  is  now  need- 
ed to  promote  its  usefulness   and  make 
it  what    it    ought  to  be,   a  perennial 
source  of  blessing  to  the   blind,  is  a 
permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  defray  its   ex- 
penses.   Doubtless  there  are  many  be- 
nevolent   persons  in   our  community 
who,  if  they  understood  the  workings 
of    this    grand    enterprise,    would    be 
willing    to  contribute   to    its    success 
from  their  abundance.      To  them,  and 
to  all  generous  people  whose  hearts 
can  be  touched  by  the  magnitude  of 
the    calamity    of    blindness    and    the 
needs  of  its  victims,   we  appeal,   and 
beg  them    to    consider  the  claims  of 
those  members   of  the  human  family 
who  cannot  feast,  as  they  do,  at  the 
broad  table  of  universal  literature,  but 
to  whoso  touch  a  few  of  the   choicest 
morsels  may  be  adapted,  if  the  means 
are  given  us.    A  select  library  for  their 
use  is  truly  a  great  monument  to  be- 
nevolence and  humanity;  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  that  some  one  will  under- 
take to  erect  it  in  the  near  future. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEU? 


SATURDAY  MORNING.  MAR.    12.   IStL 


PIUNTjgfG  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  doston  Daily  Advertiser;— 

The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution 
for  toe  Blind  ate  .now-endeavoring  to  secure"- a- 
permanent  iuud,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  de-j 
voted  to  the  punting  of  books  in  raised  or  em- 
bossed characters  for  reading  by  the  fingers.  No 
one  caD  have  become  acquainted  with  this  institu- 
tion without  having  been  made  aware  of  the 
-inestimable  benefit  derived  from  this  mode  of 
printing.  To  a  seeing  person  the  use  of  books 
seems  inseparable,  not  only  from  advanced  cul- 
ture, but  even  from  ordinary  intelligence.  The. 
man  who  cannot  read  is  thought  of  only  as  de- 
plorably ignorant. "  Though  in  the  education  of 
tee  blind  the  ear  does  a  part  of  the  work  ordinan- 
lydone  by  the  eye,  it  yet  leaves  a  considerable 
part  of  it  undone.  In  order  to  thorough  learning, 
there  must  be  the  opportunity  of  which  seeing 
pupils  always  avail  themselves,  to  supply 
detects  and  correct  mistakes  of  memory,  to  recur 
to  the  lesson  once  given,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  mind 
by  repeated  and  prolonged  study.  Equally  essen- 
tial is  it  to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  lit- 
erature or  of  poetry,  that  the  reader  be  able  to  lin- 
ger over  an  obscure  or  a  beautiful  passage,  to  re- 
turn upon  his  step  among  the  Muses,  to  reperuse 
favoiite  pieces  till  they  are  ins  without  the  book. 
It|is  found  by  experience  that  blind  children  and 
youth,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  an  appetency 
for  learning  and  a  ready  appreciation  of  what  best 
deserves  to  be  admired  in  thought  and  in  style. 
The  contents  of  books  are  much  more  to  them, 
and  fill  a  much  larger  space  in  their  lives,  than  if 
they  had  the  outer  world  opened  to  their  sight 
and  their  fiee  enjoyment.  But  their  library  i3 
necessarily  very  limited.  Printing  for  them  is  a 
costly  process,  and  the  income  of  the  institution 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  its  annual  ex- 
penses and  to  keep  the  buildings  and  grounds 
in  good  repair  and  order.  The  Bible,  certain 
necessary  school-books,  a  compendious  cyclopae- 
dia, and  a  very  small  amount  of  general  literature 
constitute  the  issues  of  the  press  thus  far.  The 
blind  are  nearly  in  the  condition  of  children 
trained  in  our  best  schools  to  prize  the  true  and 
love  the  beautiful,  who  in  their  own  homes  have 
access  to  only  two  or  three  books  worth  reading. 
Education  creates  a  taste  and  wants  whrch  crave 
a  fitting  supply.  The  blind  at  our  institution 
have  their  minds  so  opened,  their  appetite  for 
knowledge  so  stimulated,  their  anesthetic  nature 
so  cultivated,  as  to  make  good  books  their  need,— 
the  essential  adjunct  and  complement  to  the 
faultlessly  excellent  school  work  which  is  done 
for  them  and  by  tbem.  No  one  can  witness  the 
eaeer  and  profitable  use  which  thev  are  making 
of  such  bocKs  as  they  have  without  an  earnest 
lesiie  to  give  them  more. 


u,It; ,  ,s ,.  de,si'"abie  that  the  press  for  the 
blind  should  be  in  constant  activity.  It  is 
bad  economy  to  let  it  lie  idle,  and  to 
summon  and  m  part  create  the  requisite 
skill  when  a  donation  for  the  purpose  comes  into 
the  treasury.  With  an  adequate  permanent  fund 
skilled  labor  can  be  constantly  employed,  with  no 
cost  for  superyision^hat  task  being  readily  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director,  who  finds 
time  for  everything  and  whose  vigilance  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  leave  no  department  or  interest  of 
the  institution  uncared  for. 

The  trustees  of  the  institution  at  South  3oston 
solicit  this  endowment,  not  for  the  use  of  their 
pupils  alone  but  equally  for  that  of  the  mauy 
blind  people  in  our  own  and  the  neighboring 
States  who  have  learned  to  react  Dy  the  fingers. 
It  is  proposed  to  furnish  all  the  principal  public 
libraries  in  New  England  at  least  with  copies  of 
every  book  printed,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
the  blind— graduates  of  the  institution  and 
others— who  are  scattered  tbroughoutthe  com- 
munity. 

Cambridge,  March,  1881. 


a.  p.  r. 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION. 

Faribault,  Minnesota, 
Makch  16,  1881. 


A  verj.neat  copy  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  just  received  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  forms  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  raised  print  li- 
brary. Several  of  our  pupils  are  read- 
ing it  and  all  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  his  timely  gift. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  vol- 
ume Mr.  Anagnos  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  condition  and  plans 
of  the  printing  department  from 
which  we  venture  to  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  about  $8,000  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  little  endowment  of  our 
printing  office  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion and  that  its  work  is  being  carried 
on  now  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  heretofore.  Our  publications  are 
at  present  confined  to  the  works  of 
American  and  British  authors.  The 
two  volumes  of  American  Prose  are 
pretty  nearly  finished,  and  they  con- 
tain the  following  brief  sketches  and 
papers:  The  Snow  Image,  the  Great 
Stone  Face,  Drown's  Wooden  Image, 
and  Howe's  Masquerade,  by  Haw- 
thorne; Rip  Van  Winkle,  Little  Brit- 
ain and  John  Bull,  by  Washington 
Irving;  Longfellow's,  Valley  of  the 
Loire  and  Journey  into  Spain ;  Whit- 
tier's,  Yankee  Gypsies  and  the  Boy 
Captives;  Holmes,  the  Gambriel-Roof- 
ed  House;  Lowell's,  My  Garden  Ac- 
quaintance; Thoreau's,  Sounds,  Brute 
Neighbors,  and  the  Highland  Light; 
and  Emerson's,  Behavior   and   Books. 

In  the  series  of  American  Poetry  we 
have  already  published  the  first  vol- 
ume, which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Longfellow's  works  and  contains 
besides  Evangeline  and  the  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,  fourteen  of 
his  favorite  smaller  poems.  The 
second  volume  of  this  series  will  be 
devoted  to  Whittier,  the  third  to 
Holmes,  Emerson  and  Bryant  together 
and  the  fourth   and    last    to    Lowell. 

We  are  also  printing  two  series  of 
British  classics,  one  of  prose  and  the 

other  of  poetry.  Of  these  series  we 
have  in  press  Dicken's,  Christmas 
Carol,  and  Tennyson's,  In  Memoriam, 
with  thirty  seven  of  his  favorite  short- 
er poems.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  each  author  is  prefixed  to 
the  extracts  from  his  works.  All  the 
above  named  volumes  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  first  of  July  next  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Lowell's 
poems. 

We  are  moreover,  preparing  a  series 
of  fourteen  readers,  seven  of  the  usu- 
al half  page  and  seven  of  the  full  folio 
size.      The    materials    for    all    these 


readers  are  pretty  nearly  collected. 
They  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  books  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  mental  capacity 
of  children  and  include  brief  and 
interesting  accounts  of  birds,  animals, 
plants,  trees  and  various  other  objects 
of  natural  history,  botany,  meteorology 
and  physics." 


The  Perkins'  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  the  scene,  on  Friday,  the 
21st  instant,  of  an  occasion  filled  with 
pathetic  interest  and  of  excellent 
augury  for  /the  future  of  the  education 
of  the  blind.  An  important  addition 
to  the  buildings  already  occupied  by 
the  Institution,  a  new  school-house 
entirely  planned  by  a  blind  man 
connected  in  an  official  capacity  with 
the  establishment,  was  dedicated  with 
music  by  the  pupils  and  appropriate 
and  beautiful  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thayer, 
and  others,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Perkins  of 
the  board  of  trustees  presiding.  The 
building  is  commodionsly  arranged 
for  work  and  school  purposes,  con- 
taining a  beautiful  school-room, 
library,  sewing  and  knitting-machine 
room,  music  rooms,  etc.  The  blind 
girls,  for  whose  use  it  is  destined, 
showed  much  delight  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  new  quarters,  and  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Hale,  which  was  redun- 
dant with  pathos  and  humor,  earnest 
thought  and  noble  feeling,  as  he  alone 
knows  how  to  speak,  was  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  applauded.  The  other 
speakers  were  also  very  felicitous  and 
kindly  in  their  remarks,  so  that  for 
both  old  and  young  it  was  a  happy 
occasion,  boding  well  for  future  work 
and  usefulness,  the  sunny  scene  within 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  raging 
storm  outside.  The  director,.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  after  thanking  the  distin- 
guished guests  for  the  encouragement 
and  pleasure  of  their  presenee,  made  a 
forcible  appeal  in  behalf  of  tie  print- 
ing enterprise  connected  with  the 
institution.  The  meeting  closed  amid 
cordial  greetings  and  congratulations, 
and  will  always  stand  forth  as  a  very 
bright  and  memorable  one  among  the 
annals  of  the  institution. — Boston 
Commomcealth^ 
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THE  PRINTING  FUND  FOK  THE  BLIND. 
:  ;  P.  T.  Jackson,  treasurer  of  the  printing 
lunurortfce  blind,   acknowledges   the  following 
subscriptions:— 

H.C.  B.,$20;  An  anonymous  friend,  S<5it7.i; 
Stft'hen  G.  Deblois,  $25;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cotfge,  $1^0; 
■Mif.C.  H.  Dalton,  $100:  Miss  A.  C.  Lowell.  $30; 
Mis  Kebeeca  Cocant,  $123 ;j  A  friend,  $0;  E.  R.  G., 
p.iilerica,  $3;  Mrs.  Sarah  p.  s&jis,  $25: 
Heriy  Salrocstatl,  $200.  Previously  acknowl- 
edged. $5428  50.  Total.  $7626  20.  Further  su!>- 
r? c  ijitiscfi  a^e  earnestly  solicited, 


(Tire  ||nrfrifttKtt  ||rc$s. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  22,  1881 


Printing   for  the   Blind. 

The  work  of  embossing  books  for  the 

was  commenced   in   Boston  forty-nine 

ago.    The  printing  office  of  the  Perkins 

tution  for  the  Blind  has  been  recently 

vated  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 

ances  for  doing  good  and  steady  service 
larger  scale  than  heretofore.  Amo 
recent  acquisitions  an   improved  plate; 


CIRCULAR. 


Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Boston,  March  25th,   1881. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  MsrQMAON  HATL  on 
Friday,  April  1st,  at  3  P.M.,  for  promoting  the  cause  of  furnish- 
ing the  blind  with  books  in  raised  characters.  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Long,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  and  open  the 
meeting  with  a  brief  address,  followed  by  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.'D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Withrow,  Col.  Higginson,  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  and 
other  eminent  speakers.  There  will  also  be  music  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  brief  exercises  in  reading 
by  the  touch,  geography,  &c.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  one 
among  the  readers. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

Samuel  G.  Snelling, 
P.  T.  Jackson, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
Robert  E.   Apthorp, 
James  Sturgis, 


Samuel  Eliot, 
Wm.  Endicott,  Jr. 
Edward  N.  Perkins, 
George  W.  Wales, 
M.  Anagnos, 

Committee. 


The  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  would  yield  an 
adequate  income  for  providing  the  blind  of  New  England  with 
a  fair  supply  of  literature  in  raised  print,  and  we  appeal  to 
their  friends,  and  to  all  benevolent  persons,  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  our  endeavors  to  raise  that  amount  of  money. 


I   v/uiy  fcuou  uucjhs  WJ«  U«j  liiimeu. 
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Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  held  on  Friday,  March  18,  the  director,  at  the 
request  of  the  board,  made  substantially  the  following  statement: 

"The  ordinary  income  of  the  institution  furnishes  no  surplus  funds  that  can  be 
employed  in  printing.  The  special  printing  fund  will  suffice  for  the  production 
from  the  press  of  not.  more  than  two  volumes  a  year.  With  a  fund  that  would  yield 
au  income  of  $5,000  a  year,  the  press  might  be  kept  in  constant  activity,  and  might 
issue  twelve  volumes  or  more  per  annum.  The  stock  of  literature  for  the  blind  is 
very  meagre,  and  of  limited  range  ;  while  in  every  one  of  the  New  England  States 
there  are  many  blind  persons  who  are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type,  and  who 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  for  reading.  The  demand  for  books 
among  the  blind  is  very  urgent.  The  utmost  supply  can  give  them  a  scanty  library 
compared  with  that  within  reach  of  the  poorest  seeing  person.  It  is  eminently 
desirable  that  a  printing  fund  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  be  raised,  and 
the  generous  contributions  recently  made  to  the  existing  fund  indicate  the  present 
as  a  favorable  time  for  action  in  this  behalf." 

It  was  then  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Snc'.ling,  that  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  of  the  corporation  be  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  to  the 
printing  fund. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  members  of  this  committee,  with 
authority  to  add  to  their  number  any  person  willing  so  to  serve. 

Chairman,  Samuel  G.  Snelling ;  Treasurer,  P.  T.  Jackson;  Secretary,  M. 
Anagnos ;  Trustees,  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
James  Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales;  President  of  the  Corporation,  Samuel  Eliot; 
late  Treasurer,  William  Endicott,  Jr. 

Voted,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  end,  a  public  meeting  be  called  at  such  early 
time  and  at  such  place  as  the  committee  now  appointed  may  think  best. 

A.   P.   PEABODY,   Chairman. 
M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


I  Only  good  books  will  be  printed. 


- 
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planned  by  TWr.  Dennis  Reardon,  a  blind 
mechanic,  is  not  the  least.  What  is  now 
imperatively  needed  is  a  permanenyfund  which 
will  viel'd  ah  annual  income  of -four  or  five 
thousand  dollars.  This  amount/would  enable 
the  printing  establishment  a/  South  Boston 
to  issue  about  ten  new  vohlmes  0I  medium 
size  everv  year.  It  is  the  design  of  the  trus- 
tees, not'only  to  keep  up  ami  increase  the  cir- 
culating library  of  the/institution,  but  to 
place  sets  of  embossed  booKs  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  New  England,  thus  making  them 
accessible  to  all  blind  persons  who  have 
learned  to  read  with  their  fingers.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  printing  office  is  complete  in 
all  its  appointments,  and  weU  equipped  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  carrying  on  its 
work  on  a  broad  scale,  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously. All  that  is  now  needed  to  promote  its 
usefulness  and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
perennial  source  of  blessing,  to  the  blind, 
is  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  defray  its  expen- 
ses. Doubtless  there  are  many  benevolent 
persons  in  every  community  who,  if  they 
understood  the  workings  of  this  grand  enter- 
prise, would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  its 
success  from  their  abundance.  To  them,  and 
to  all  generous  people  whose  hearts  can  be 
touched  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  of 
blindness  and  the  needs  of  the  victims,  we 
appeal,  and  beg  them  to  consider  the  claims  of 
those  members  of  the  human  family  who  can- 
not feast,  as  they  do,  at  the  broad  table  of  uni- 
versal literature,  but  to  whose  touch  a  few  of 
its  choicest  morsels  may  be  adapted,  if  the 
eans  for  it  are  given.  A  select  library  for/ 
freir  use  is  truly  a  great  monument  to  benevtf- 
flMioe  and  humanity;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  Some  one  will  undertake  to  erect  it  in  the 
near  future.— Ch  ristian  Register. 
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are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type,  and  who  eager- 
ly avail  themselves  of  all  oppoitunities  for  reading. 
The  demand  for  books  among  the  blind  is  very 
urgent.  The  utmost  supply  can  give  them  a  scanty 
library  compared  with  that  within  reach  of  the  poor- 
est seeing  person. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  an  adequate  printing 
fund  be  raised,  and  the  generous  contributions  re- 
cently made  to  the  existing  fund  indicate  the  present 
as  a  favorable  time  for  action  in  this  behalf.  It  was 
then  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling, 
that  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
corporation  be  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  to 
the  printing  fund.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  members  of  this  committee  with  author- 
ity to  add  to-their  number  any  persons  who  are  wil- 
ling so  to  serve:  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Chairman;  P. 
T.Jackson,  Treasurer;  M.  Anaguos,  Secretary:  Rob- 
ert B.  Apthorp,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  James  Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales;  Samuel 
Eliot,  President  of  the  corporation;  Wm.  Endieott, 
Jr.,  late  Treasurer.  It  was  voted  that,  in  pursuance 
of  this  end,  a  public  meeting  be  called  at  s"uch  early 
time  and  at  such  place  as  the  committee  now  ap- 
pointed may  think  best. 

A.  P.  Peabody,  Chairman. 

M.  Anagnos,  Secretary. 
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PRTNTIKG  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  or  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bliud, 
held  on  Friday,  March  18,  the  director,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  board,  matte  substantially  the  follow- 
ing statement:  The  ordinary  income  of  the  insti- 
tion  furnishes  no  surplus  funds  that  can  be  em- 
ployed In  printing.  The  special  printing  fund 
win  suffice  tor  the  production  from  the  Dress  of 
not  more  than  two  volumes  a  year.  With'  a  fund 
tnat  woulu  yield  an  income  of  $5000  a  year,  the 
press  might  be  kept  in  constant  activity,  and 
might  is'ne  twelve  volumes  or  more  per  annum. 
The  stock  of  literature  for  the  biina  is  very  meagre 
and  of  limited  range,  while  in  every  oDe  of  the 
New  England  States  there  are  many  blind  persons 
who  are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type,  and 
who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities 
tor  reading.  The  demand  for  books  among  the 
blit  d  is  very  urgent.  The  utmost  supply  can  give 
ttyem  a  scanty  library  compared  with  that  within 
-reach  of  the  poorest  seeing  person.  It  is  eini- 
Btntly  desirable  that  an  adequate  printing  fund 
be  raised,  and  the  generous  contributions  recently 
made  to  the  existing  fund  iudieate  the  present  as 
a  favorable  time  f«»»ction  in  this  behalf.  It  was 
then  voted,  on  motion  ot  Mr.  Samuel  U.  Suelling, 
that  a  committee  of:  the  board  of  trustees  and  ot 
the  corporation  be  appointed  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions to  the  punting  fund.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  members  of  this  committee, 
with  authority  to  acid  to  their  number  any  per- 
80BS  wbo  are  willing  so  to  serve:  Samuel  G.  Snel- 
ling, chairman;  P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer:  M. 
Anagnos,  secretary;  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Henry 
Lee  HigginsoDi  Edward  X.  Peikins,  Jaojes  stur- 
gis, George  W.Wales;  Samuel  Eliot,  uresldent  of 
the  corporation:  William  Enoicott.  jr.,  Ute  treas- 
urer, it  was  voted  that,  in  pun'uanje  ot  this  end, 
a  public  meeting  be  called  at  such  eaiiy  time  and 
at  such  place  as  the  committee  dow  appointed 
may  think  best. 

\.  P.  i'::.\:.  -.-.■)•.-.  Chairman. 

tB.  An\cn  )-,  Sect 
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.. jug  in  tie  Meiciron  on  Friday  af- 
,wie,  in  aid  ct  the  printing  fund  lor  the  blind, 
Governor  Long  will  preside,  and  Phillips  Brooks, 
Edward  Eveiett  Hale,  Dr.  Withrow,  Colonel 
Higginson  and  F.  M.  Ellis  and  others  are  an- 
nounced as  speakers.  There  will  also  be  music 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  brief 
exeicises  in  reading  by  ihe  touch,  geography,  en. 
Laura  Bridgmau  will  be  one  of  the  *eadeis. 

"boston  post. 

THURSDAY  MOENING.  MAKOH  31. 1881 


....Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  manifested 
in  the  movement  for  providing  the  blind  with  era 
bossed  books,  the  meeting  for  promoting  this  oh 
ject  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  1,  at  3  P.,  M.  in 
Tremont  Temple,  instead  of  the  Meionaon  Hail,  as 
was  previously  announced. 


....Local  Kews:     A   larg-e    and    sympathetic, 
meeting  in  aid  of  a  project  for  seeming  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  printing  books  for  the  bliud 
was  held  in  Trcruont  Temple  yestefday^afternoon. 

THE     PRINTING      OF     EMBOSSED 
BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Public  Meeting  tor  the  TClin.l. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  manifested 
In  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  movement  for  pro- 
viding the  blind  with  embossed  books,  to  be 
field  on  Friday,  April  1,  at  3  P.  M.,  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  change  the  place  of  meet- 
ing from  the  Meionaon  Hall  to  the  lre- 
tnont  Temple.  His  Excellency  Governor  . 
Long  will  preside,  and  among  the  speakers  will 
he  Revs.  Phillips  Brooks,  E.  E.  Hale.. James Free- 
jnan  Clarke,  Dr.  Withrow,  F.  M.  Ellis.  Col.  Higgin- 
son, and  others.  School  exercises  will  be  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution,  includ- 
ing reading  by  Laura  Bridgman,  music  by  the 
band,  and  other  interesting  features. 


Printing  for  the  Blind. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  held  on 
Friday,  March  18,  the  director,  at  the  request  of  the 
board,  made  substantially  the  following  statement: 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  institution  furnishes  no 
surplus  funds  that  can  be  employed  in  printing.  The 
special  printing  fnnd  will  suffice  for  the  production 
from  the  press  of  not  more  than  two  volumes  a  year. 
With  a  fund  that  would  yield  an  income  of  $5009  a 
year,  the  press  might  be  kept  in  constant  activity, 
and  might  issue  twelve  volumes  oi  more  per  annum. 
The  stock  of  literature  for  the  blind  is  vary  meagre 
and  of  limited  range,  while  in  every  one  of  the  New 
England  States  there  are  many  bliud  persons  who 


Tublic  Meeting  fok  the  Blind.  The  meet- 
ing in  aid  of  the  movement  for  providing  the 
blind  .with  embossed  books,  on  Friday,  at  3  P.  M„ 
will  be  held  in  the  Tremont  Temple  instead  of 
the  Meionaon  Hall,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  ad- 
mission. Governor  Long  will  preside,  and  speeches 
will  be  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Phillips  Brooks,  E. 
E.  Hale,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  J.  L.  Withrow 
and  F.  M.  Ellis,  Colonel  Higginson  and  others. 
School  exeicises  will  be  given  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Peikins  Institution,  and  Laura  Bridgman  will 
be  among  the  readers.  The  band  of  the  institu- 
|  tlon  will  furnish  the  music.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  are  cordially  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. 


A  Sympathetic  Meeting-  in  Ttemcwrfr 
Temple;  An  Endowment  Fuucl  of 
$75,000  Proposed;  Interesting-  Ad- 
dresses-Closing- Lecture  on  Revolu- 
tionary Literature— Other  Matters." 

In  response  to  the  call  for  a  public  meeting  to 
promote  the  cause  of  furnishing  the  blind  with 
books  printed  in  raised  letters,  a  crowded  au- 
dience was  present  in  Tiemont  Tempts 
yesterday  afternoon.  Governor  Long  pre- 
sided. Upon  the  platform,  besides  the 
speakeis  of  the  occasion,  were  a  number  of 
the  blind  pupils  of  the  Perkins  asylum. 
Seme  of  the  apparatus  which  is  used  In  their 
teaching  was  also  placed  upon  the  platform.  Tiie 
appeal  to  the  charitable  public  which  the  meeting 
was  designed  to  aid  is  lor  the  establishment  of  f. 
innd  of  $75,000,  the  income  cf  which  only  shall  be 
used,  and  which  will  enable  the  institution  to 
produce  twelve  or  more  \olume3  each  year.  Gov- 
ernor Lone,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  dwelt 
upon  the  aspect  which  the  cause  presents  in  the 
ueht  of  the  piiuciples  of  the  gospel.  The  appeal 
now  made,  he  said,  was  iu  the  spirit  of  th°  largest 
and  most  generous  chai  ity,  and  was  one  that  rn'uat 
find  a  sympathetic  response  "in  everv  Christian 
heart. 

Alter  prayer  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  ihe  rise  and  progress  of  the 
modem  method  ot  educating  the  blind  was  made 
by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  superintendent  ot  instrftc- 
tion  at  the  Perkins  institution.  The  special 
characteristic  ot  this  method,  he  said,  is  instruc- 
tion in  reading-  by  means  of  raised  or  em- 
bossed  letters,         which       "are  traced 

through        the         successive  lines        and 

pages  of  the  book  bv  the  finger  of  the  reader,  the 
sense  of  touch  becoming  so  delicate  and  discrim- 
inating through  constant  practice  as   to  serve  as 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  sense  of  sight.  This 
device  cf  the  embossed  letters  was  originated  by  a 
Fiench  philanthropist  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
ceniuiy,  instruction  in  that  method  dating  f'om 
the  year  1784.    The  late  I)r.  Fi3her  of  Boston,  who 
visited  Paiis  prior  to  1829,  became  much  interest- 
ed in  this  work   of  education,  and   on  his   return 
called  the   attention  of  philanthropic  getitletneii 
in  this  city  to  it.    The  result  of   this  was  the  es- 
tablishment  of  this   institution.    In    1831,   sooti 
after   Dr.  Samuel   G,  Howe   returned   from  tha 
sceres  of  his  military  exploits  iu  Europe,  the  en- 
teiniise    took   on   a   practical   form,'    Or.  Hor.s 
ardently   enlisted  In  the  movement,  and  visited 
Europe  in   order  to  fully  accmaint   himself  with 
the    Parisian    system,    and    noon     his   return 
iu         1832         a         school         of         instruction 
was  established  under  hi3  superintendeuce  in  a 
small  house  in  Pleasant  street.    The  beginning 
was  marie  with  six  pupils.    Soon  atterwards  Col- 
onel T.  H.  Perkins  made  a  gift  of  his  mansion  011 
Peailstieet  for  the  school,  and  ineaus  were  so- 
licited ar.d  obtained  for  fitting  up  the  building 
and  furnishing  it  with  apparatus,  among  whicfci 
•was  a  press  for  printing  in  raised  letters.    The 
press  was  put  into  operation  in  1834,  and  excepting 
some  short  intervals  has  been  steadily  at  work 
since,  producing  in  all  about  fifty  volarnes  upon, 
different  suojects.    Of  each  woik  fioin  200   to  300 
copies  are  printed,  bin  practically  the  result  has 
been  that  only  fifty  volumes  have  been  provided 
during  this  long   term  for  the   blind,  added  to 
which,  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  institution 
are  concerted,  are  about  fifty  others  included  in. 
its  library  which  have  been  printed  elsewhere. 
The  cost  of  printing  in  this  mauner  exceeds  very 
much  the  cost  of  produciug  a  book  in  the  ordina- 
ry     way.       The     blind      people,      said       the 
speaker,       iu        closing,       have       sentiments, 
feelings         and        affections      .  in        common 
with  ourselves,   but   are   bereft  of   the  means  of 
ministenng   to   those   sentiments    and   feelings 
through  objective  knowledge  derived  through  the 
power  of  vision.    The   plumage   of   the  bird,  the 
tints  of  the  flowers,  all   the   glad  outward  world, 
the  varieties  of  trees  and   plants,  the  products  ot 
ait  and  the  wont'ers  of   nature,  so  far  as  percep- 
tive knowledge  ts  concerned, are  a  blank  to  them. 
Wber-ever     they     go     they     carry    with     them 
their       chamber       of       darkness,  it       is- 

that        some        rays  of         light  may 

be  let  in  upon  that  darkness  ana  solitude  bv 
means  of  the  printed  page  and  the  sense  ot  touch, 
pei mitting  them  to  share  in  a  larger  degree  witti 
us  the  life  of  knowledge,  intelligence  and  happi- 
ness, that  the  appeal  is  now  made.  The  book  for 
the  time  being  docs  this,  and  it  is  desired  that 
eveiy  public  library  throughout  New  England! 
shall  have  upon  its  shelves  books  tor  the  blind; 
that  they  also  may  have  the  benefits  iu  such  degree 
as  is  possible  to  them  ot  such  institutions  and 
may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  communion  with  the 
minds  ot  eminent  wiiteis  ot  the  present  ana  for- 
mer times.  In  ten  yeais'  time  tbey  will  have  bur 
120  volumes,  and  iu  thirtv  years  hut  3G0  more  tlian 
they  now  have,  an  insigniricunt  number  in  coui- 
pauson  with  the  contents  of  our  best  libraries. 
Only  good  books  will  be  printed. 


/^ 


The.Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  next  spoke.  Ha  sak< 
the  book  printed  in  raised  letters  is  the  mam  win* 
clow  tlncug.Ii  which  the  blind  can  look  out  upon 
JiKj(S?ieat  world  tof  wit  aud  wisdom,  poetry  and. 
scierce.  The  appeal  now  made  is  one  ol 
strongest  that  can  be  made  to  a  Christian  com- 
munity, which  will  not  stop  to  con- 
sider what  return  those  who  ask  for 
this  aid  can  make  to  the  givers,  but 
following  the  example  of  the  master,  will  be  ready 
to  supply  the  need  because  the  need  appears.  To 
such  the  sufficient  motive  is-  the  6imple  sight  or. 
those  who  cannot  see.  The  idea  of  an  endowment 
fund  is  of  itself  a  peculiar  incentive  to  giving  in 
such  a  cause.  The  money  contributed  is  not  to 
be  spent  at  once,  but  is  to  constitute  a  perpetual 
benefaction.' Monumental  stones  to  commemo- 
rate them  after  they  have  gone  from  this  world 
are  becoming  less  and  less  cared  lor  by 
wise  men.  -CRather  such  a  man  would  have  his 
monument  in  his  work  that  shall  be  continued  Jiat 
only  while  he  lives  but  after  he  is  dead,  so  lou?.  as 
there  shall  be  need  for  that  work  to  be  done.  He 
"who  contributes  to  this  deed  of  charity  can  feel 
that  not  only  the  blind  of  today  but  tboje  wUa 
shall  live  in  coming  years,  shall  regard  him  witu 
gratitude,  and  the  best  monument  we  can  .raise 
to  commemorate  hlir.  who  began  this  woik  fifty 
years  ago  will  be  the  perpetuation  and  enlarge 
ment  of  that   work   for  the  benefit  of  the  bltacl 


together  the  pans  of  the   in 

framework;  if  you  could  listen  to  their  clear 
statements  of  the  processes  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, illustrated  by  experiment.';  as  intelligently 
performed  as  by  one  having  si'dit,  and  expressed 
with  a  clearness  of  language  that  no  slave  of 
the  mere  let  ter  could  have. '  The  object  of  this 
meeting  is  to  give  them  the  printed  wage  still 
more  liberally.  Is  it  not  strange?  Move  read- 
ing for  the  blind:  And  yet  their  delicately 
turned  fingers  snatch  from  the  book  its  contents 
quite  as  clearly,  and  almost  as  readily,  as  our 
eyes  can  do.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  our 
civilization  that  we  can  thus  turn,  as  we  do  to- 
day, from  our  ordinary  pursuits  to  these  tender 
charities  on  which  we  all  agree.  In  that 
spirit  we  appeal  to  you  to  aid  in  still 
further  laying  open  the  world  to  the  blind.  Let 
them,  too,  have  the  delights  in  largest  measure 
of  the  story  ot  the  historian  and  essayist.  So 
shall  we  in  'this,  as  we  arc  constantly  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  make  the  miracle  of  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  but  the  veriest  commonplace  of  every 

|  day— making  the  lame  to  walk,  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  the  blaze  that  kindled 

i  the  birth  of  Christianity  is  nowa. steady  lightthat 
illumines  the  whole  world.  Lotus  be  gratef.nl 
that  we  live  in  a  Christian  land  and  Christian 


time.  But  let  us  also  see  to  it  that  there  be  none 
gnildren  who  fifty  and  more  years  hence-  sbalr  j  so  friendless,  none  so  deprived  bv  nature  or  ae- 
Bave  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude  what  J>r-  fcident  of  any  gift,  that  they  shall  not  enjoy  all 
Howe  did  for  them.  its  blessings  as  well. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  followed,   and  suggests  .     Braver  was   offered   by  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  of 
that  in  this  case  there  was  not  only  a  claim  fat     Baric  Street  Church, 
charity, which  had  been  so  well  presented1,   but  AIT,    -.,    .v.rvn. 

for -justice  also.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  ga*-  !_.       .  .  _  ffus-  m-  MAb-M,s' 

lights,  he  said,  which  illuminate  our  streets,  an*,  r  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  institution,  gave 
give  in  the  night-time  to  the  whole  citv,  a?  s^  succinct  account   of  the   development  of  the 


from  the  upper  windows  of  our  houses,  an  aspect 
as  of  the  fairy  land;  the  fine  architecture  of  the 
public  buildings  which  adorn  the  way"  and  g 
the  sensibilities  of  every  beholder;  the  signs  i  " 
warning  against  danger  which  at  one  o; 
place  are  put  up  at  the  public  cost,  are  for  ua 
are  net  for  these  blind  people;  yet  thev  as  well 
as  we.  so  far  as  they  have  means,  are  taxra 
tolsustaiu  the  public   treasury,  from  which  the 
copt   of   these  things  is  paid.    We  canuot  give 
them  any  share   in   these   benefits,  but  we  have 
now   opened   an  opportunity  to     give   them    s. 
share  in  the  public  library.    The  effective  appeal 
which,  in   behalf   of   these   blind   brothers  aaa 


present  system  of  education  for  the  blind.  He 
alluded  to  the  efforts  of  Valentine  Hauy,  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Blind,"  in  Paris,  toward  the  close 
(.  ot  the  last  century,  and  adverted  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  movement  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Fish- 
er on  his  return  to  this  city  from  Paris.  In 
1829  application  was  made  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
New  England  -Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  up 
to  1831  nothing  was  done  further  than  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  object  and  solicit  aid. 
In  that,  year  the  late  Dr.  Howe  undertook  the 
work,  and  in  1S32  the  school  was  established  m 
a  small  building    in  Pleasant  street  with  only 


gis'teis,   each   one   blessed   with   sight,  cac  aad  l  six  pupils.    Through  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
Sfcbuld  make  is,  "Put  yoorseif  in  their  places5"_  .      Dr.  Howe  the  pupils 


Other  eloquent  speeches  were  made  bv  Mrs". 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  tne  Rev.  Drs,  A.  A.  Miner,  F. 
M.  Ellis  aud  J.  F.  Clarke,  and  a  letter  was  «ea« 
Horn  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol.  Daring  the  afternoon: 
some  very  interesting  school  exercises  were  given 
by  some  of  the  blind  pupils,  and  Bliss  Laura1 
Bridgman  read  from  the  Scriptures,  the  passages 
being  traced  by  her  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
end  communicated  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  to 
an  interpreter,  who  voiced  them  to  the  audience. 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  SfCHTLESS. 


Proposed     Establishment     of     a     Fnnd    for 
Printing  Books  Adapted  to  the  Blind. 


A  meeting  in  the  highest  sense  characteristic 
of  Boston  was  held  at  Tremont  Tempie  at  three 
P.  m!  yesterday,  the  Governor  and  some  of  the 
foremost  clergymen  of  various  denominations 
in  the  city  being  present  to  plead  on  behalf  of 
the  sightless.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  was  a  touching  reminder  of  the  life  long 
labors  of  her  devoted  husband  in  this  cause, 
and  of  the  fact  that  Boston,  through  his  philan- 
thropic endeavors,  has  had  the  honor  to  lead 
not  only  the  United  States  but  the  world  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  improvement  and  the 
higher  education  .of  the  blind.  The  Trus- 
tees of  Perkins  Institution,  which  he  estab- 
lished, met  recently  and  decided  to  .  ap- 
peal to  the  public  on  behalf  ol  a  fund 
for  increasing  the  library  of  the  blind, 
Bind  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  this  large  and 
pnfluential  meeting  was  held.  On  the  platform 
■were  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  President 
■Samuel  Eliot  and  Director  M.  Anagnos,  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.  1)..  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Withrow,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  Samuel 
G.  Sneliing,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Robert  E.  Apthorp, 
Hon.  James  Sturgis,  Edward  N.  Perkins  and  also 
the  pupils  of  the  institution,  among  whom  Laura 
ridgman  attracted  much  attention,  "'lietlov- 
rnor  opened  the  meeting  in  his  usual  graceful 
nd  pointed  manner.    He  spoke  as  follows; 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  ADDRESS. 
Both  as  the  aim  of  personal  interest  founded 
on  personal  observation,  and  as  representing 
the  Commonwealth,  which  is  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  tho  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  the  appeal 
which  it  now  makes  to  you  for  aid.  Associated 
as  it  is  with  the  name  of  Howe,  a  resort  as  it  is 
for  the  sympathies  of  Andrew,  one  of  the  few 
things  iii  America  that,  won  the  admiration  of 
tho  youthful  Dickens,  forever  illustrated  by  the 
tory  of  Laura  Bridgman,  I  know  the  hold  it  has 
ipon  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Still  more  would  it  touch  your  hearts,  if  in  the 
■sylum  itself  you  could  sec  tho  intelligence  and 
t,  the  large  and  faithful  lines  of  its 
once;  if  you  could  hear  its  pupils 
\s_ciiss    on    anato'mv     and     dissect      and    ptit 


made  rapid  progress,  ana 
a  public,  exhibition  of  their  proficiency  was 
given  which,  according  to  the  accounts,  made  a 
good  deal  commotion.  Through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  merchant  prince  of  Boston,  who 
offered  the  use  of  his  mansion  in  Pearl  street, 
tne  institution  was  placed  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Dr.  Howe  established  a  printing  office 
in  the  institution  in  1834,  but  so  difficult,  and 
Expensive  is  the  work  of  printing  for  the  blind 
that  their  books  as  yet  number  only  46  volumes. 
When  it,  is  remembered  that  the  seeing  children 
of  Boston  have  the  choice  of  38(5,000  volumes  in 
the  Public  Library,  and  that  blind  children  feel 
ten  times  the  more  need  of  reading,  tne  object 
of  Increasing  the  present  scanty  supply  can  be 
appreciated.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is 
wanted  for  the  institution  so  that  it  may  be  able 
to  print  10  or  12  volumes  a  year. 

REV.  PHILLtrS  BROOKS,  D.  D., 

Made  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  educational  work 
of  the  blind,  saying  that  when  you  come  to  feel 
^that  the  seeing  people  have  such  a  vastly  greater 
^supply  of  reading  than  the  blind,  the  needs  of 
those  bereft  of  sight  is  very  striking.  The  ap- 
peal that  comes  to  us  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  not  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  but  a  modest 
request  for  some  slight  increase  of  their  store  of 
books.  It  is  designed  to  have  an  endowment  for 
a  library.  It  is  a  provision  that  must  last  long 
after  we  have  passed  away.  This  enterprise  will 
be  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe, 
and  the  twelve  volumes  a  year,  well  selected 
and  well  read,  will  have  a  zest  and  Interest  for 
the  blind,  of  which  we,  with  our  unlimited  num- 
ber and  variety  of  books,  can  have  little  con- 
ception. 

REV.  E.  E.  HALE,  D.  D., 

Said  that  there  is  no  need  of  appealing  for 
charity  in  this  case,  but  for  justice.  The  thou-; 
sands  of  miles  of  lights  that  greet  our  eyes 
every  night,  the  models  of  architecture  and  all 
those  things  which  are  designed  for  the  seeing 
are  denied  to  the  blind.  The  blind  pay  taxes  as 
well  as  we  without  enjoying  the  benefits  that 
we  enjoy.  The  blind  Postmaster  General  of 
England,  Mr.  Faweett,  pays  as  much  taxes  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Disraeli.  Dr.  Hale  drew  a 
touching  picture  of  the  deprivations  endured 
by  the  blind,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  for  sub* 
stantial  aid  in  the  present  movement. 
exekcisesTby  the  blixd. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  varied  at.  this  stage 
in  a  manner  most  interesting  to  all  present  by 
the  introduction  of  reading,  rendered  by  pupils. 
A  bright  looking,  yet  sadly  darkened  little  boy 
began  by  reading  about  "  Brown  and  the  Mill. 
He  was  followed  by  a  colored  boy,  somewhat 
lar-'cr,  who  delivered  extracts  from  the  first 
and  fourth  acts  of  Hamlet.  Then  two  little  boys, 
with  shapely  heads  ana  flaxen  locks,  read 
alternately  from  the  Bible.  These  were  followed 
by  a  girl  who  gave,  in  a  tone  of  refinement  and  a 
manner  indicative  of  native  intelligence,  a  little 
lecture  on  the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  illustrated 
by  a  model.  Two  cunning  little  girls  then  read 
together  with  surprising  facility  some  verses 
about  '•  The  Nightingale  that  made  a  mistake. 
Then  a  girl  produced  a  stuffed  fox  with  a  bird  in 
his  mouth  and  proceeded  to  a  capital  little  dis- 
sertation on  quadrupeds  and  bipeds.  A  speci- 
men of  lessons  in  geography  was  given  by  two 


MKS.  JCLIA  WARD  HOWE, 

Who  came  upon  the  platform  in  a  somewhat 
enfeebled  condition,  was  cordially  re- 
ceived when  introduced  by  the  Governor. 
She  said  that  she  would  simply  illus- 
trate what  she  had  to  say  by  alluding 
to  two  occasions  which  came  up  in  her  mind. 
The  first  was  when  she  saw  the  Acropolis  of 
hens  and  noted  the  mournful  devastation 
lat  had  taken  place  there,  but  on  further  re- 
flection she  felt  more  grateful  for  what  re- 
mained than  sorry  for  what,  had  been  lost.  The 
tother  occasion  was  when  she  viewed  the  South 
Boston  Asvium  for  the  blind  and  heard  the 
'^children  sing.  The  mournful  scene  swept  over 
Bier  soul,  but  there  was  consolation  in  the  good 
work  that  was  going  on,  so  that  there,  as  in 
sight  of  1  he  Acropolis,  she  felt  more  glad  for 
what  remained  than  sorry  for  what  was  lost. 
Her  touching  words  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
were  deeply  affecting. 

OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  expressed  his  inter- 
est in  the  occasion,  and  alluded  to  his  life  as  a 
iteacher  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  first 
learned  the  sad  case  of  the  remarkable  child, 
Laura  Bridgman.  He  said  that  the  whole  family 
of  man  is  knit  by  indissoluble  but  invisible  ties. 
The  need  of  our  age  is  to  make  these  ties 
stronger  and  more  manifest.  Laura  Bridgman, 
whom  he  saw  as  a  child,  has  done  more  by  her 
sutfermgs  and  her  privations  for  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  in  this  direction  than  all  other  in- 
fluences in  the  Commonwealth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  spoke  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
men  who  stand  crowned  kings  of  genius  who 
have  not  been  able  to  see.  The  capacity  of  the 
blind  for  music  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
they  may  be  made  capable  of  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Rov.  James  Freeman  Clarke  said  that  the#e 
was  no  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  Boston  would 
respond  to  the  call  for  help  to  this  institution. 
Without  Christianity  the  motto  is  to  help  thosa 
who  help  themselves,  but  within,  the  motto  to 
help  those  who  cannot.  He  made  allusion  to  the  i 
philanthropy  of  Dr.  Howe,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
graceful  tribute. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAX, 

To  whom  much  attention  was  directed,  then 
came  forward,  accompanied  by  another  blind 
lady,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  audience. 
Miss  Bridgman,  Deing  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as 
blind,  manifested  in  her  singular  accomplish- 
ments the  extraordinary  training  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  she  has  been  identified  almost 
since  its  foundation.  She  traced  the  raised 
letters  with  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  communicated  with  her  compan- 
ion by  a  peculiar  system  of  pressing  with  tho 
right  hand,  the  latter  announcing  the  words 
read  to  the  audience.  As  the  countenance  of 
the  remarkable  lady  was  almost  lit  up  with  the 
intelligence  and  emotion  accomoanying  the 
consoling  words  she  read  from  the  Scriptures. 
and  her  fingers  twitched  in  the  strange  convul- 
sive way  by  which  she  spoke  to  her  companion, 
a  breathless  Interest  was  displayed  by  all  pres- 
i  ent,  and  the  blending  of  ingenuity,  patience 
and  philanthropy  by  which  such  results  wore 
wrought  made  the  strongest  possible  plea  for 
the  object  of  the  meeting. 


esting 


Hooks  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  se- 
cure a  fund  tor  printing  books  for  the  blind  was 
largely  attended.  Governor  Long  presided,  and 
the  oxercises  consisted  of  music,  reading  and 
;ecitations  by  pupils  of  tho  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  addresses  by  Governor  Long,  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  tt.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  With- 
row, Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  others.  In  his  open- 
ing address  Governor  Long  said— The  object  of 
this  meeting  is  to  give  the  blind  the  printed  page 
still  more  liberally.  Is  it  not  strange?  More 
reading  for  the  blind!  It  is  buo  of  the  finest 
things  in  our  civilization  that  we  can  thus  turn,as 
we  do  today,  from  our  ordinary  pursuits  to  these 
tender  charities  on  which  we  all  agree.  In  that 
spirit  we  appeal  to  you  to  aid  in  stiff  further  lay- 
ing open  the  world  to  the  blind.  Let  them,  too, 
have  the  delights  in  largest  measure  of  the  story 
of  the  historian  and  essayist. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rov.  Dr.  Withrow, 
and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  was 
introduced,  and  gave  an  interesting  review  of  the 
advance  in  printing  for  the  blind.  He  stated  that 
the  first  movement  for  raised  letters  for  the  blind 
was  niade  in  Paris  in  "1784,  by  Mile.  Parodis,  who 
formed  letters  by  sticking  pins  into  cushions.  In 
1829,  Dr.  Fisher,  a  Boston  man,  returning  from 
Paris,  introduced  the  system  here,  and  secured 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  for 
the  New  LDgland  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  In  1831, 
Dr.  Fisher  enlisted  the  services  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
a  year  later  a  school  for  the  blind  was  opened  in  a 
small  house  on  Pleasant  street,  with  a  dally  at- 
tendance of  onlv  six  pupils.  Shortly  afterward, 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  offered  the  use  of  his 
mansion  on  Pearl  street.  Dr.  Howe  cs- 
tablf-hqd  a  printing  office  in  1834,  for 
printing     with     raised     letters,     but     as     the 

forty-six  volumes 

now  in  use  in  the 

Anagnos  thought 

_  ve   volumes   a  year 

peouid  be  printed.    Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  was  then 


'nt:  iy  Governor  Long,  and  stated  that  he 

haci  occasion  to  visit  Harvard  College  and  saw 
250,000  books  in  the  Horary,  and  could  not  heip 
comparing  it  with  trie  library  of  thoBlind  Asylum, 
where  only  one  hundred  volumes  were  on  the 
shelves.  Mr.  Krooks  did  not  think  it  just  that 
the  soi:in^-  population  should  have  twenty-five 
thousand  times  a9  many  books  as  the  blind.  He 
did  not  i'or  a  moment  think  that  the  community 
would  lot  this  opportunity  for  assisting  the  un- 
fortunate go  by,  :u>d  felt  na  uneasiness  in  regard 
toraisir  10.    He   thought   tho  endowment 

would    lie    a   sort  of    tribute  to  the  founder,  Dr. 
►•'owe.    Tup    next    speaker  was  Key.  E.    LMIale, 
and    at    the    close     of     bis     remarks     exhibi- 
tions   were'-givou    by    several    pupils    of"     the 
institution  ol   the   blind.    Governor  Long  then 
introduced  Mrs.   Dr.  Howe,  who  stated  that  two 
anco3   occurred   to  her  mind,  one  when  she 
so  'v  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the 
mou  rcful    devastation   which   had   there   taken 
piace,  and  the  other  when  she  visited  the  South 
Boston  asylum  and  heard  the  blind  stand  up   and 
sing;  when  she  saw  the  eagerness  and  attontive- 
Bess  of  the  teachers  and  the  gratefulness  of  the 
pupils,  then  she  felt  more  thankful  for  what  was 
left.    Addresses  were  then  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
A.  Miner,    Dr.  Kllis    and   Rev.    James  Freeman 
Ue,  1).  1).;  alter  which  Jliss  Laura  Dridgman, 
with  the  aid  of  an,  assistant  to  whom  she  con- 
versed by  means  of  signs  and  an  alphabet  with 
her  right  hand,  read  abstracts   from   tho  Bible 
with   her   left  hand.    The  meeting  closed  with 
amrSSc  by  the  band  from  the  institution. 


/? 


®Qti|)  burning  STraiKlier. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1881. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The    Gathering;   in    Tiemoii!     Temple. 
The  exercises  yesterday  at  Tremont  Temple  in  be- 
half of  tha  Perkins  Institution  f.  r  the  Blind  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  persons.    After  Gov- 
ernor .Long's  address,  given  in  yesterday's  Traveller, 
prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  and  Mr.  M 
Anagnos,  superintendent  ©f   instruction  at  the  Per- 
DStitution,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  modern 
method  of  educating  the  blind,  the  device  of  raised 
utters  being  originated  by  a  French   philanthropist 
a  century  ago,  and  the  late   Dr.  Fisher,  of    Boston, 
who  visited  Paris  prior  to  1829,  called  attention   to 
this  method  of  reading  on  his   return,  resulting  in 
rtabhsbment  of  the  institnt 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  on  his  return  from  Hi 

litary  exploits  in  tiurope,  greatly  furthered 

Ins  researches  into  the  Parisian  system. 

and  the  formation  of  a  school  of  instruction  in  1832, 

iuse  on  Pleasaut  si  rinning  with  si\ 

pup  Is.    Col.  T.  If.  Perkins  soon  after  made  a  trift  of 

BSion  on  Pearl  street  to  the  school,  and  among 

titution  was  a  pre 

printing  in  raised  letters,  there  being   liftv  volumes 

in  the  library  in  1834,    Uut  the  work  of  printing  by 

thod  is  a  slow  one,  and  the  cost" greatly  ex- 

the   ordinary  way  of   printing  books.     The 

;  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  sympathy  to  be 

extended  towards  those  who  carrv  with  them  their 

chamber  of  darkness  and  to  whom  the  bean 

nature  are  as  a  blank. 

1  that  the  book  printed   in 

•    the   window    through  which  the 

"d  upon  the   great  world  of   wit  and 

Che  best  mom 

commemoration   ot   him   who 

■  ".will  lie,;  nation 

anent  of  that  work  for  the  beneiit  of  fie 

blind. 

!  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of 

diich  illuminate    the  eitv  at  night:  the 

in  public  and  private  pia 

"itecture  of  public  buildings,  are,;,* 

but  not  for  the  blind:  and  if  the  eveni--      -,l 

per  should  be  brought  to  a  person  pres*-'       •«*  >'a~ 

uguponit,  or  it  the  gas   "         •"-   "'dliont 

not  light,  or  many  other  conw'        "'  candli 

have,  would  not  work  to-         ..icnce-  which  ws  now 

in  the  world  would  •""        iftitus,  the    meanest    man 

..m»-  '     -"  glad  to  add  in  re- 

.al  l. 

weres"       „  Mr.  Hale  eloquent  and  touching  words 

A  '      .  ok  en  by  Airs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Revs.  Dr.  A. 

.  ..imer,  F.  M.  Ellis  and  .1.  F.  Clarke.and  a  letter  was 

|  'iiii   Dr.  liartol.    A  number  of  readings  were 

given  by  the  pupils  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  the 

Bible,  and  a  young  lady  gave  an  illustration  of   the 

latoniy  by  use  of  a  model.    Two   voting 

iry    entitled    "A    singing   Le 

ng  alternate  verses,  and  four  boys  recited  a  ee- 

aeans   of  a    raised    map.    Miss 

hi.  aided  by  an:  witn  whom 

i   e iM,    |,y  means  of  signs  and  an   alphabet 

■  ! ■      ».     f?   1,antl.™a<l  abstracts  from  the  Bible 

'■' i,    b,  eiV,a,!d;,  T.»'o  meeting  closed  with  music 

le,  the  baud  from  the  institution? 


Sttye  fytpxxblxcm. 


SPRINGFIELD.  SATURDAY.  APRIL  1. 


Printing  for  the  Blind— A  Practical  Char- 
ity. 

The  meeting  in  Boston  yesterday,  at  which 
Gov  Long  presided,  with  speeches  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  Col  Higginson  and  others,  was  called  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston  (of  which  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr  Howe,  is  now  the 
director),  in  order  to  promote  the  raising  a  fund 
of  $75,000  for  providing  the  blind  people  of  New 
England  with  a  fair  supply  of  literature  in 
raised  print.  Mr  Anagnos,  who  since  the  death 
of  Dr  Howe  has  managed  the  South  Boston 
printing-house  for  the  blind  with  great  skill, 
and  much  improved  its  facilities,  has  now,  with 
his  usual  energy,  entered  upon  the  task  of  sup- 
plying the  numerous  libraries  of  New  England 
with  books  in  raised  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
people  who  live  near  each  public  library.  To  do 
this  will  require  the  labor  of  years,  and  the  in- 
come of  a  fund  large  enough  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  a  sufficient  edition  of  at  least  12 
volumes  a  year.  The  present  facilities  of  the 
South  Boston  printing-house  would  enable 
it  to  do  this,  if  a  fund  of  $75,000 
can  be  raised  to  pay  with  its  income 
for  the  large  expense.  At  present  the 
funds  available  will  only  print  two  vol- 
umes a  year,  and  those  cannot  be  given  away, 
but  must  be  sold  to  reimburse  the  fund  for 
printing  them.  Few  people  understand  how 
costly  this  printing  is,  even  with  the  improve- 
ments made  before  and  since  the  death  of  Dr 
Howe  in  1876.  The  actual  cost  of  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  for  instance,  is  $20. 

Now  the  blind,  as  a  general  rule,  are  poor,  and 
there  are  very  few  among  them  able  to  purchase 
even  the  small  number  of  books  now  available 
for  their  use, — say,  from  60  to  100  different 
books.  It  is  therefore  important  that  sets  of  se- 
lected books  in  raised  type,  should  not  only  be 
placed  for  free  use  in  all  tho  leading  libraries  of 
New  England,  but  should  be  replenished  from 
year  to  year,  as  are  the  vastly  more  numerous 
bocks  accessible  to  readers  who  can  see.  If 
libraries  are  important  to  seeing  persons,  much 
more  are  they  so  to  the  blind,  who  have  so  few 
literary  resources,— no  newspapers,  no  maga- 
zines, and  only  a  few  shelves  full  of 
books.  Such  a  collection  of  standard 
works,  in  raised  letters,  as  the  Boston  people 
propose,  would  enable  the  blind  to  carry  their 
education  forward  after  they  graduate  from 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  would  give  them 
useful  and  entertaining  occupation  for  their 
leisure  and  lonely  hours.  Upon  this  subject  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  school  (Dr  A.  P. 
Peabody,  Dr  S.  Eliot,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  etc.)  a  fortnight  ago  expressed 
themselves  as  follows: — 

The  ordinary  income  of  this  institution  fur- 
nishes no  surplus  funds  that  can  be  employed 
in  printing.  The  special  printing  fund  will 
suffice  for  the  production  from  the  press  of  not 
more  than  two  volumes  a  year.  With  a  fund 
that  would  yield  an  income  of  $5000  a  year  the 
press  might  be  kept  in   constant   activity,  and 

might  issue  12  volumes  or  more  per  annum.  The 
stock  of  literature  for*the  blind  is  very  meager, 
and  of  limited  range;  while  in  every  one  of  the 
New  England  states  there  are  many  blind  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type, 
and  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  all  oppor- 
tunities for  reading.  The  demand  for  books 
among  the  blind  is  very  urgent.  The  utmost 
supply  can  give  them  a  scanty  library  compared 
with  that  within  reach  of  the  poorest  seeing 
person.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  print- 
ing fund  of  $75,000  be  raised,  and  the  generous 
contributions  recently  made  to  the  existing  fund 
indicate  the  present  as  a  favorable  time  for 
action  in  this  behalf. 

These  contributions  before  the  Boston  meet- 
ing yesterday  amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,  of 
which  John  M.  Forbes  and  Henry  B.  Rogers 
gave  each  $1000,  Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worces- 
ter $1000,  Miss  S.  B.  Fay  $500,  Mrs  Caroline 
Merriam  $100  and  so  on,  with   smaller  sums. 


The  meeting  will  give  a  stimulus  to  subscrip- 
tions, and  we  hope  that  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Pittsfield,  Northampton,  Hartford  and  other 
wealthy  places  in  our  vicinity  will  add  to  the 
contributions. 


®fae  ®0ttgwptiflt*attet 


BOSTON    BECObBES. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  APR.  C,  1881. 


There  are.fe.Tr  other  objects  w±tich  so 
deserve  the  sympathy  and  practical  help 
•  of  all  kind-hearted  people  as  the  effort 
,now  beirg  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $75,000 
.to  aid  in  providing  the  blind  with  litera- 
ture printed  in  raked  letters.     Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  son-in-law .  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe, 
who  is  comcected  rarst  efficiently  with  the 
institution,  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston, 
is  endeavoring  now  tc  put  into  each  pub- 
lic library  in  iNew  England  a  few  books  in 
raised  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  its 
-rvicinity.     It  is.desired?:o  be  able  to  print 
•twelve  iiew  volumes  a  year  in  sufficient 
.■editions  to  suppiy  a  copy  of  each  to  every 
library.    If  the   sum  mentioned  can  be 
jaised  it  wjll  supplement  tthe  funds  of  .the 
JSoutli  Boston  asyhm  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  work  can  be  done.     Tkere  ought  to  be 
>no. difficulty  in  rais&ig  the  itoney.     Those 
,of  us  who  caa  see  -would  fiaid  it  hard  to 
be  limited  to  ottenew  book,*,  month,  and 
-to , be  obliged  to  .read  ti.at  by  .touch.     But 
.even  so  limited  .a  supply  of  ifntellectual 
food  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the 
Wind,  and  oertainilj'  sliouM  be  ginen  them 
willingly. 

■  ■■HI    IIIIIMMami—1^ mamMBmmm 


THURSDAY,    APRIL   7,  1881. 


A  large  and  very  interesting  public 
meeting    was   held,   last    Friday   ufter- 
[  noon,  at  Tremont  Temple,  in  the  intcr- 
'  est   of   the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
j  Blind.     The  object  of  awakening  fresh 
i  public  attention  at  this  time  is  to  se- 
cure a  fund  for  the  annual  publication 
I  of  volumes  in    raised    letters    for    the 
!  blind.     Gov.  Long  presided  on  the  oc- 
I  casion,  and  opened  the  exercises  with  a 
J  graceful    and    pathetic    address.      Dr. 
Withrow    offered    prayer,  aud    Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, gave  a  short  history  of  the  com- 
mencement of  instruction  for  the  blind  in 
this    country,       of     the    indefatigable 
labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Perkins 
School.       Admirable  and    affecting  ad- 
dresses   were    made    by    Drs.   Phillips 
Brooks,  E.  E.  Hale,  A.  A.  Miner,  F.  M. 
Ellis,    James   F.    Clarke,    and  by   Mrs. 
Julia    Ward    Howe.     Pupils    from    the 
institution  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
skill  in  hand  reading ;    the  most  touch- 
ing exercise  being  the  finger  reading  of 
Laura  Bridgman  from  a  raised  print  Bi- 
ble, conveyed  by  the  other  baud  to  an 
interpreter  aud  pronounced  by  him  to 
the  audience.     It  ought  to  be  an  easy 
matter  in  Boston  to  raise  a  fund  large 
enough  to  secure  an  annual  addition  or 
a  score  of  books  to  the  library  of  these 
unfortunate  persons. 


J 
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BOSTON    POST. 

SATURDAY  MOMTING,  APRIL  2,  1881. 
BOORS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


91retin«     at     Treuioul    Temple- Addresses 

»j>3  Ho  v.  Long,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 

Bev.  E.  E.Hale.  Bev.  J.  F. 

Clarke,  and  others. 


The  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  Friday  afternoon 
tor  the  mi  rpose  of    promoting-   the   cause  of  fur- 
ushing   books  printed  in  raised  characters  for  the 
blind,  wa?    very  largely    attended.    The  exercises 
consisted   of    music,  reading  and   recitations  by 
pupils  of  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and  addresses 
by   Gov.  Long,    Rev.  Phillips   Brooks,   Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,    Rev.  Dr.  VVithrow,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Rev.  A. 
A..  Miner,  Rev.  -Janies  Freeman  Clarke,  and  others. 
Gov.  Long   presided,  and    in    his   opening  address 
spoke  substantially  as  follows:    Both  as  the  aim  of 
personal  interest  founded  on  personal  observation, 
anc*.  &s  representing  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  a 
generous   contributor    to  the    Perkius  Institution 
tor  ti-.e  Blind,  I  am  happy  to  take  part  iu  the  appeal 
which  it  now  makes  to  you  for  aid.    The  object   of 
this  meeting   is  to  give  the  blind  the  printed  page 
still    more   liberally.    Is  it     not    strange?     More 
reacting      for     the     blind!       It       is       one      of 
ttesi      things      in     our     civilization      that 
we  can  tuns    turn,  as    we    do    to  day,  from    our 
ordinary  pursuits    to    these   tender    charities    on 
which  we  all  agree.    In  that  spirit  we  appeal  to  you 
to  a:d  in  still  further  laving  open  the  world    to   the 
blind.    Let  them,  too,  have  the  delights    in    largest 
measure  of  the  story  of  the  historian  and   essayist. 
'.u!  we  in  this,  as  we  are  constantly  in   a  hun- 
itcci  w-fys.make  miracle  tneof  twenty  centuries  ago 
the  veriest  common-place  of  every  dav— making 
.mi?  fo  walk,  the  dumb  to  speak,    the    deaf  to 
hear,  the  blind  to  see.    Prayer  was  then  offered   by 
Rev.  Dr.  VVithrow,    and   Mr.  M.  Anaguos,  son  in- 
law of  Dr.  Howe,  was  introduced  and  gave    an   in- 
sting  review  of  the  advance  in  printing  for  the 
I.    tie  stated  that  the  first  movement  for  raised 
rs  for  the  blind  was  made  i  i  Paris  in  1784,  by 
i.  Parodis,  who  formed    letters  by  sticking  pins 
i  cushions.    In  182vt,  Dr.  Fisher,  a  Boston    man, 

■  aing  from  Pans,  introduced  the   system  here, 
and  secured  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legis- 

re  for  the  New  England  Asylum   for  the  Bliud. 

In  1851,  I>r.   Fisher   enlisted    the   services  of    Dr. 

Howe,  and  a  year  later  a  school  for  the  blind  was 

opened  in  a  small  house  on  Pleasant  street,  with  a 

attendance  of  only  -i.\  pupils.     Shortly  after- 

i,  Thos.H.Pcrkms  offeree  the  use  of  his  mansion 

or.  Pearl  (-treet.  Dr.Howe  established  a  pnutmg office 

in  1834,  for  printing  with   raised   letters,  but  as  the 

very    expensive   only  forty-six    volumes 

hare  been  printed,   which    are   now    in  use    in  the 

a    South    Bo'Sod.    Mr.  Anaguos   thought 

thai  with  $75,000  ten  or  twelve  volumes  a  year  could 

be  printed.    Rev.  Phillips    Brooks   was- then  intra* 

flv.ced  by  Gov.  Long,  and    stated    that  he  had  ocjas- 

•ou  to  visit  Harvard  College  and   saw  250,000  books 

in  the  library,  and  could  not  help  companug  it  with 

iiraryof   the   Blind    Asylum    where  only   100 

tnes  were  on    the  shelves   and   half  of   which 

cted  in  the  asylum.      Mr.  Brooks   did    not 

fust  that  the  seeing  population  should  have 

10  times  as   manv    books  as  the    blind.     He  did 

or  a  moment  think  that    the  community  would 

■  'iiporUmity  for  assisting  the  unfortunate  go 

»nd  felt  no  uneasiness  iu   resrard  to  raising  $75,- 

He  thought  the  endowment  would  be  a  sort  of 

tribute  to  the  rounder,  Dr.  Howe.    If  there  was  only 

booK  a  month  in  our  libraries,  how  many  times 

•Ac- would  read  it,  and    now   if  twelve  books  a  year 

can  be  printed    tor  the    blind,   and  these  books  be 

"Hi}  selected,   he  thought   them    sufficient  for 

the  present.    Rev.  F.  E.  Ha.c  was  the  next  speaker. 

He   spoke     of    the    many     advantages    we     have 

over       the       blind,       and       alluded       to      the 

of       streets,    statins    that    the    lights 

wtre  tor  lh3  benefit  of   the    seeing,   wnilethe  blind 

cac  see  as  well  by  night   as   by   day,  yet  the  blind 

Mere  obliged  to    pay    ttieir    share   of  the  taxes  for 

lurutiug  the  streets.    Mr.  Hale  thought  now  was  the 

time  to  give  the  blind  the   smalt   plttauce  asked  for 

their   twelve   books   a   year.     Just  put  yourself  in 

their  place,  liot  for  one  day  or  a  week,  but  for  years, 

.ma  (h ink  of  all  their  trials.    I  don't   belieye  that  if 

ung  paper  was  brouyhl  to   a  person  present 

out  any  printing  upon  It,  or  if  the  gas  or  candle 

not  light,   or    many   other   conveniences  we 

,  which  the  blind  have  not,  would  not  work  to 

us,  but  that  themeanest  man  in  the  world  would 

::ad  to  add  his  share   towards  the   sum  desired. 

A  t  I  be  close  of  Mr.  Hale's  remarks  a  blind  boy  read 

.rt  story,  such    as    are    in   the  smaller  reading 

books.    A  blind  colored  boy  read   a   selection  from 

Hamlet,    act   III.,    scene   IV.,    and    act  L,   scene 

IV.,    Hamlet's  interview  with    his   fatner's  ghost. 

■  blind  boys,  about  12  years  of  age,  read  several 

ins  from  the  Bible  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
:•  done  credit  to  the  more  fortunate,   and   when 
■a  to  find  certain  chapters,  quickly   stated   that 
98  no  such  chapter.    A  young   laay   gave    a 
-  interesting  study' of  anatomy,   fully   and   cor- 
rectly illustraiing,  bv   means   of  a   manikin.    Two 
'■28,  uot  over  "13  years  of  age,   read   a   story   en- 
titled  -A  singing  lesson,"  reading  alternate  verses, 
Her  of  the  two    misses   with    the   aid   of  a 
fed  tox,  save  an  exceedingly  interesting  story  of 
the  different   classes   of   animals,    explaining   the 
es  between  bipeds,   quadrupeds,   etc.,   etc. 
Four  boys   then   recited  a   geography   lesson,   by 


means  of  a  raised  map.    Gov.  Long  then  introduced 
Mrs.  Dr.  Howe  who  stated  that    two    iustances  oc- 
curred to  her  mind,  one,  when  she  saw  the  ruins  of 
Acropolis     at      Athens,       and       the      mournful 
istation       which       had     there     taken     place, 
the        other,        when         she        visited 
toutn  Boston  Asylum  and  heard  the  blind  stand 
■up   and  sing:  when  she  saw  the  eagerness  and at- 
eneee  of  the  teachers  aud   the  gratefulness  of 
,-upilB,   then    she  felt  more  thankful  for  what 
was  left.    Mrs.  Howe  cited  au  instance  of  the  blind 
Dg  the  seeing.  Once  when  she  went  to  the  top 
uldina  to  visit  a  teacher,  darkness  came  on 
una  she  could  not  find  uer  way  down  stairs,  but  was 
!d  to  wail  until  a  blind  person   came  and  led 
down    stairs.    Bfcv.   Dr.   A.  A.  Miucr  was    the 
next  sppaker,  and  stated  that  when  fifty  years   ago 
he  taught  a  school  in  the  country  he    knew  a   child 
who  was  sick  with  a  lever,  aud  who,  when  the  fever 
departed,  was  left  deal,  dumb  and  bliud.  That  child 
was  now  present   in    Miss    Laura   Bndgman.    Mr. 
•  made  a  t  inching  address  and    was  followed 
i .  Jillis.    Dr.  James   Freeman    Clarke  then  ad  • 
ir   ,-e<i  the  meeting,  after  which   Miss  Laura  Bridg- 
i,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to  whom  she  con- 
versed by  means  of  signs  and  an  alphabet  with  her 
riant  bond,  read  abstracts  from  the  Bible  with    her 
left  hand.    The  meeting  closed   with   music  by  the 
•  from  the  institution. 


SATURDAY,    AFKIL    2,    1881. 


THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Movement    to    Increase    Their 
Supply  of  Literature. 


Yesterday's  Public  Meeting 
in  Tremont  Temple. 


tddrcMses  by  Gov.  Ion? and 
Distingruished  Divines. 


Tremont  Temple  was  filled  yesterday  after- 
noon with  an  audience  embracing  many  of 
the  most  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city  and  neighboring  towns.  The  audi- 
ence assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  the  people  in  the  movement  for 
raising  a  permanent  fund  of  $75,000,  the  in- 
come of  which  shall  be  applied  to  furnishing 
the  blind  with  a  fair  supply  of  liter- 
ature in  raised  print.  The  band  of  the  insti- 
tution opened  the  programme  with  a  selection, 
and  Gov.  Long,  who  had  been  invited  to  pre- 
side, made  a  short  address.  He  said:  "Both 
as  the  result  of  personal  interest  founded  on 
personal  observation,  and  as  representing  the 
commonwealth,  which  is  a  generous  contrib- 
utor to  ihe  Perkins'  institution  for  the  blind, 
I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  the  appeal  whicn 
It  now  makes  to  you  for  aid.  Associated 
as  it  is  with  the  name  of  Howe,  a  resort  as  it 
was  for  the  sympathies  of  Andrew,  one  of  the 
few  things  in  America  that  won  the  admiration 
of  the  youthful  Dickens,  forever  illustrated 
by  the  wonderful  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  I 
ku  ow  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Still  more  would  it 
touch  your  hearts  if,  in  the  asylum  itself,  you 
could  see  the  intelligence  and  interest,  the 
.large  and  faithful  lines  of  its  beneficence;  if 
you  could  hear  its  pupils  discuss  on  anatomy 
{and  dissect  and-put  together  the  parts  of  the 
imodel  of  the  human  framework;  If  you 
could  listen  to  their  clear  statements  of 
the  processes  of  natural  philosophy,  illus- 
trated by  experiments  as  intelligently 
nerformed  a3  by  one  having  sight,  and 
expressed  with  a  clearness  of  language 
that  no  slave  of  the  mere  letter  Gould  have. 
iThe  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  give  them  the 
{printed  pase  still  more  liberally.  Is  it  not 
(strange?  More  reading  for  the  blind!  And 
yet  their  delicately  turned  fingers  snatch  from 
,tho  book  its  contents  quite  as  clearly  and 
almost  as  readily  as  our  eyes  can  do.  It  is  one 
of  the  linest  things  in  our  civilization  that  we 
can  thus  turn,  as  we  do  today,  f .  om  our  ordi- 
nary pursuits  to  these  tender  charities  on 
■which  we  all  agree.  In  that  spirit  we  appeal 
"  to  yon  to  aid  in  still  further  laying 

Ol'KN  TUB  WOULD  TO    THE  BLIND. 

Let  them,  too,  have  the  delights  in  largest 
measure  of   the  story  of   the   historian  and 
-essayist."  , 

After  prayer  had  been  offered,  the  snoerin- 
tendent  of  "the  Institution,  M.  Anagnos,  was 
■troduoed,  and  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of 
■-We  rise  and  frogresi  of  the  movement  to 
educate  the  blind,  saying  that  it  first  started 
in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  last  cen- 
tnry,  and  then  detailing  briefly  the  arowth  of 


thai  South rUoston  institution.  He  clearly 
snowed  the  importance  of  the  new  move, 
ment  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  should  furnish  raised -letter  literature 
for  the  sightless,  and  he  said  that  $75,000 
would  be  an  ample  sum  to  accomplish  what 
is  desired. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  he  made  one  of  his  most  eloquent  appeals, 
showing  that,  although  the  zreat  mass  of  the 
community  have  access  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes,  the  library  at  the  Perkins 
institu;ion  numbers  only  about  100  booKS.  He 
said  it  was  rleht  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
for  the  number  of  those  who  are  benefited  by 
the  larger  libraries  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
number  of  tne  blind.  The  bliud  do  not  com- 
nlain  that  they  have  so  tew  books,  but  they 
ai.  peal  ttiat  those  few  may  be  assured  to  them. 
This  whole  idea  of  endowment  is  one  that 
commends  itself.  There  are  to  be  better  and 
grander  books  in  the  future  than  have  yet 
been  written,  and  the  sightless  people  of  the 
future  should  be  eiven  the  opportunity  to  read 
them.  Men  like  less  and  less  the  idea  of  leav- 
in"  behind  tbem  material  monuments,  but 
they  do  like  to  know  that  their  work  is  to  go 
on.  And  what  better  monument  cau  be  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe  than  to  assume 
the    continuance  of   the  work  in  which  he 

'  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  said  he  thought  there  was 
no  need  to  apueal  io  the  charitable  feelings  of 
those  before  him,  but  he  would  speak  regard- 
ing the 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  CLAIM 

under  consideration.  The  city  pays  thousands 
of  dollars  to  light  its  streets  at  night,  but  it  is 
done  for  us  and  not  for  the  blind.  Thousands 
are  expended  every  year  for  handsome  archi- 
tecture, but  it  is  for  us  and  not  for  the  blind. 
The  very  names  of  the  streets  upon  the  cor- 
ners are  for  us  and  not  for  him.  But,  when 
the  tax  collector  comes  round,  he  calls  upon 
the  blind  man  as  well  as  upon  us. 

Aftar  Dr.  Hale's  address  a  number  of  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institute  gave 
veiy  interestine  exhibitions  of  their  method  of 
reading  with  their  hands;  a  voting  girl  recited 
a  lesson  in  physiology,  the  topic  being  Uie  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  which  she  explained  by 
means  of  a  model  of  the  heart;  another  little 
girl  described  a  fox  by  toncning  a  stuffed 
specimen  ;  and  four  boys  recited  a  geography 
lesson  illustrated  by  means  of  maps  in  relief. 

Jlrs.  Howe  was  invited  to  the  platform  by 
the  Governor,  and  consented  to  speak  briefly, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  people  would 
carry  to  perfection  the  work  which  her  hus- 
band only  began.  . 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  said  he  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  and,  in 
explanation,  narrated  an  incident  of  his  visit- 
ing a  family  in  New  Hampshu ■•;  some  aO  years 
ago  and  seelns  a  beautiful  little  girl  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  learning  that  that  little  girl  had  been  left 
blind,  deaf  and  nearlv  dumb  through  that 
dread  disease,  scarlet  fever.  He  said  he  need 
not  say  who  that  little  girl  was,  for  th3 
audience  doubtless  understood. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis  and  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  also  snoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
movement,  and  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol 
was  read  to  the  same  effect. 

Laura  Bridgman,  whoee  history  is  well 
known,  was  introduced  to  read,  which  was 
done  bv  her  reading  with  one  hand  while  she 
reoeated  with  the  other,  held  In  another 
woman's  hand,  what  she  read,  and  the  other 
woman,  who  was  also  olind,  repeated  aloud 
what  Laura  read.  The  audience  was  then 
dismissed,  the  band  playing  another  selection. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


arlyj 

one 
opic 


SUNDAY.  APBIL  3,  1881. 


The  movement  to  provide  an  assured  year! 
pupply  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind  is  oni 
{that  commends  itself  to  every  philanthrope 
person,  and  the  public  meeting  at  Tre- 
mont Temple  on  Friday  evening  well  voiced 
(the  general  feeling.  The  Governor  of  the 
Mate  fittingly  introduced  the  subject  la  his 
brief  address,  showing  how  stronz  a  hold  the 
institution  for  the  blind  has  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  then  the  simple  story  told 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum,  was  of  itself  most  Impressive.  He 
traced  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  teach 
the  blind,  showing  how  the  device  of 
embossed  letters  was  invented  by  a 
French  philanthropist  about  a  century  ago.  The 
late  Dr.  Fisher  of  Boston,  on  his  visit  to  Paris 
about  1829,  became  much  interested  in  this 
Work  of  teaching  the  sightless,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  city,  called  the  attention  of 
philanthropic  men  to  it.  In  1831  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  became  interested  in  it,and  visited  Paris, 
in  order  to  fully  acquaint  himself  with  the 
System,  and  on  his  return  in  1832  a  school  was 
established  in  a  small  house  on  Pleasant 
Street,  six  pupils  forming  the  nucleus  of  an 
Institution  which  is  now  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Col.  T.  H.  Perkins  soon  after  became 
interested  in  the  new  institution, 
jmd  made  it  a  gift  of  his  house  on  Pearl 
street.      Means     were     obtained    to     fit     it 


top  and  furnish  it  with  suitable  apparatus, 
among  which  was  a  Dress  for  printing  in 
raised  letters.  With  some  short  intervals,  the 
press  has  been  steadily  at  work  since  1S34,  but 
|o  expensive  and  slow  is  the  worK  that  only  ( 
some  50  volumes  have  yet  been  pnblisbed.  ' 
Similar  books  have,  however,  been  printed 
elsewhere,  and  the  Perkras  Institution  has 
bow  a  library  of  about  100  volumes.  But  how 
gmall  the  number  seema  by  the  6ide  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  that  are 
ippon  the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries. 
And  then,  too,  tho  blind  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  the  day,  which  contain  a  perfect 
epitome  of  tho  history  of  the  world. 
•The  blind  can  hardly  expect  the  priv- 
jUego  of  reading  the  daily  news,  but 
they  can  appeal  to  their  more  favored 
prethren  to  aid  them  in  perusing  the 
great  works  of  the  master  minds  of  the  world. 
JiLnd  they  can  ass  still  more.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  a  new  book  be  given  them  now 
fcnd  then.  They  should  be  sure  of  having 
frnch  books.  To  ua,  who  have  hundreds  of 
^ew  volumes  placed  before  us  every  year, 
It  seems  a  most  modest  request 
that  the  blind  may  be  furnished  ten  or 
A  dozen  new  books  each  year.  That  is  all  they 
ask,  though  they  do  want  to  have  that  bless- 
ing assured  to  them.  They  ask  for  $75,000, 
not  to  be  spent  all  at  once,  bnt  to  be  invested 
As  a  perpetual  fund,  the  income  of  which 
Hhall  furnish  the  desired  books.  As  one 
Of  the  speakers  Friday  night  well  put  it,  we 
icannot  give  the  blind  any  share  in  the  bene- 
gBts  of  street  lights,  beautiful  architecture, 
find  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go  to 
mike  life  pleasant,  but  we  can  now  give  them 
a  share  in  our  Public  Library.  Shall  it  not  be 
Clone? 


THE  WATCHMAN 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  APRIL  7,  1881. 

The  meeting  that  was  held  in  behalf  of  the 
fund  for  printing  books  for  the  blind,  ir 
"Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
was  a  success.  There  were  speeches  by 
Gov.  Long,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  E 
E.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  and 
others,  with  interesting  readings  by  pupils 
and  by  Laura  Bridgeman. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  APRIL  1831. 


Laura  Bridgman,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1829.  An 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  infancy 
left  her  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost 
without  the  sense  of  smell.  When 
she  was  six  }'ears  of  age,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  of  the  Perkin's  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  took  her 
in  charge. 

The  Dr.  thought  he  could  communi- 
cate with  her  little  mind,  hid  away  in 
darkness,  unable  to  give  a  sound  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  soul. 

To  this  end  he  lormed  every  da3*  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand  some  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  combined  in 
the  shortest  words  of  one  syllable. 
And  so  he  opened  communication  with 
her  little  mind,  hid  in  darkness,  where 
no  sound  could  reach  it.  What  a 
sublime  joy  it  must  have  been  to  Dr. 
Howe  of  blessed  memory  ! 

Intercourse  once  established,  the 
mind  of  the  little  pupil  developed 
rapidly.  She  walked  joyously  beside 
her  teacher  and  soon  showed  rapid 
development  of  mind.  •'  Do  horses 
sit  up  late?"  she  enquired.  When 
informed  of  the  death  of  one  of  her 
companions,  she  asks,  "  What  has 
become  of  Orrin's  think  ? "  As  she 
grows  older  she  wishes  to  know 
"Who  made  the  world?"  Her 
teacher  then  unfolds  to  her  the'  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  a  Savior's,  Love, 
which  his  own  life  so  well  exemplified. 
Laura  is  now  51  }ears  old  and  can 
sew  with  or  without  a  machine,  makes 
beautiful  fane}'  work,  and  reads  em- 
bossed books,  finding  for  herself  any 
verse  in  the  Bible.  The  wonder  of  her 
knowledge  greatly  impressed  Charles 
Dickens,  who  had  the  world  for  his 
audience,  and  he  told  her  story  in  his 
admirable  stj'le. 

Friday,  April  1st  Laura  gave  a 
reading  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  her  left  hand,  delivered  it 
in  the  dumb  alphabet  with  her  right 
hand,  while  a  friend  interpreted  it  to 
the  audience.  She  is  now  at  the  In- 
stitution, South  Boston,  Mass. 


ing,  that  ol  the  mere  perfect  and  entire  emanci- 
pation of  the  blind  from  the  trammels  of  their 
misfortune.  And  when  the  silent  figure  ot  Laura 
JJiideman  was  brought  forward,  and  her  pathetic 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  interpreted  to  the  audi- 
ence, the  emotion  of  all  present  was  something 
indesciibably  tender  ana  profound.  The  music 
of  the  older  pupils,  the  literary  exercises  of  the 
little  children,  whose  tiny  voices  had  a  siu^ulatly 
clear,  sweet  effect  when  heard  in  that  iuTmense 
binldirg,  all  formed  one  strong,  intense  irresisti- 
ble appeal  lor  "more  light !'«  •    ™™ 

The  dsing  words  of  the  great  poet,  how  fitly  do 
they  sound  on  the  lips  of  innocent  childhood,  as 
the  sage,  charmed  with  days   and  hours,  and  the 
lttlecieature  whose  life   has  hardly  yet  be°-un 
both  crave  of  the  Divine  helper  and  of  their  earth- 
ly friends  who  supplement  his  boundless  care,  the 
great  gift  of  the  universe— light,  light.     The  an- 
swer is  always  fitted  to  the  Eeea.   The  greater  the 
want  the  greater  are   the   helpers;  and   daily  in- 
stances  of  kindly  feeling  and  beneficence  come  to  ; 
cheer  the  pioneers  on  their  steeu  ana  rugged  up-  • 
ward  path.   That  they  may  reach  those  heights 
toward   which   their    endeavors    are     directed, 
emerging, fiom  doubt  and   difficulty  into  perfect 
clearness  and  security,  is  the  ardent  wish  "of   alii, 
who  know  and  love  the  blind.    To  them  the  com-3 
munity    owes    much    in    the    wav  of   music,  in' 
the  example  of  a  dignified  and  cheerful  endurance' 
of  misfortune,  and    in  the  enthusiasm  and  affec- 
tion which  they  have  awakenea,  and  which  doublv 
bless  the  giver.     Shall  it  not  repay  them  mani- 
fold, reward  them  for  their  misfortunes,  and  put 
into  their  hand  the  golden  key  of  knowledge,  en- 
joyment and  future  usefulness? 

How  the  huge  library  of  the  seenig  world  seems 
to  mock  with  its  vastness  the  tiny  resources  of 
the  blind  reader!  How  the  appeal  made  by  the 
speakers  for  a  very  modest  number  of  new  books 
for  the  blind  contrasted  with  the  boundie«s  pro- 
lusion in  which  their  seeing  brothers  revel !  What 
a  lesson  there  is  in  all  this  of  contentment,  of 
thankfulness,  of  moderation!  How  happy  does 
the  blind  man  feel  himself  in  the  possession  of 
every  new  literary  treasure  which  is  placed  within 
his  grasp !  How  coolly  the  seeing  man  turns  over 
the  last  new  publications,  as  they  lie  heaped  be- 
side him  on  bis  desk,  and  wonders  whether  tbey 
are  worthy  of  bis  notice  and  perusal!  It  is  the 
old  story  of  rich  and  poor,  plenty  and  famine,  hut 
ana  palace,  side  by  side.  Let  us  read  the  mighty 
lesson.  If  we  con  it  half  as  swiftly  as  the  blind 
man  ieads  with  bis  fingers  the  white-paged  book 
we  lend  him,  we  shall  become  learned  in  the  lore 
or  charity,' chivalry,  and  aid  to  the  needy  and  un- 
complaining. 

Suppose,  as  Mr.  Hale  so  eloquently  remarked, 
.  that  "Mr.  Gradgnnd"  were  totted  his  newspape-s 
blank, .  his  books  dumb  and  unable  to 
comfort  and  cheer  him.  How  much 
poorer  would  be  be  in  available  liter- 
ary opportunities  than  the  blind,  even  at  this  ad- 
vanced day  of  their  intellectual  and  malarial  pro- 
gress? Ihey  can,  It  is  true,  have  books  read 
aloud  to  tbem ;  but  what  is  this  dependent  pleas- 
ure compared  to  the  infinite  enjoyment  and  sense 
of  power  in  having  a  wide  scope  of  literature  at 
one's  own  command,  to  roam  over  fields  of  phi- 
losophy or  pleasure  uuaided  and  unhindered? 
Nothing,  verny. 

It  is  contrast  that  brings  out  in  the  strongest 
relief  the  tragedy  of  life;  and,  while  we  would  not 
dwell  unnecessarily  on  the  darker  and  less  healthy 
side  of  the  picture,  we  cannot  but  remember  that) 
It  is  under  this  aspect  that  it  presents  itself  most 
forcibly  to  the  unfortunate.  For  us  the  sunshine 
which  we  can  daily  enjoy  drives  away  the  shadows 
on  which  the  mind  is  sometimes  fain  to  dwell. 
To  those:  who  must  sit  forever  in  the  shadow  let 
os  stretch  out,  in  all  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
pitying  love  and  a  desire  to  aid  them,  a  helping 
hand.  A. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

THE    WONDERFUL    BLIND,    DEAF 
AND    DUMB    LADY. 


Li  sbt  for  the  BHncL 

The  meeting  held  at  Tremont  Temple  last  w/eei 
was  tbe  orening  throb  of  a  great  awakening  inter- 
est in  the  literary  progress  ot  th&bltnd,  whose  ei- 
ucation  and  welfare  have  always  formed  one  of 
tfce  prominent  objects  to  which  the  philanthropi- 
cally-minded  of  our  good  city  have  been  devoted. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  blind  as  a  clasi 
stand  centuries  in  advance  of  where  they  stood 
fifty  years  ago.  They  are  well  taught  as  children, 
and  well  considered  as  citizens.  The  magic  touch 
which  shall  elevate  them  into  literary  equality 
with  their  fellow-men  was  given  fifty  years  since, 
its  full  fruition  will  be  seen,  when  their  library  is 
extended  aud  placed  on  as  firm  and  broad  a  basts 
as  that  of  their  seeing  friends. 

The  name  of  their  faithful  and  untiring  friend 
and  benefactor,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  was  often  invoked 
in  the  meeting  held  on  Friday  last.    It  seemed  in 
deed  as  if  his  spirit  brooded  over  the  large,  sym- 
pathetic  assembly,   and   breathed  in   the   noble 
words  that  were  spoken  from  the  platform.  Never 
have  the  walls  of  Tremont  Temple  resounded  to 
mightier   or   more   pathetic   appeals    than  those 
which  rang  out  there   on   that   day.    The  noble 
powerful      eloquence      of       Phillips      Brooks 
the     silver       poetry       of       Edward       Everett 
Hale,     the       wanuiDg,      stirring      words        of 
j-pocuus     Ellis       and      'VYlthrow,     Clarke      and 
tldiner,    bore     onward     as     on     angelic     wings 
the  u.i-uty  theme  which  was  put  before  the  me.et- 


IVinted  Books  for  the  Blind. 

tVe  take  pleasure  in  printing  and  asking  special 
attention  to  the  following  leDter,  written  bya" 
voutglady  both  blind  aud  deaf:— 

good  people  who   are   interested  in  the 
happiness  of  the  blind:— 

if  seeing-people  could  only  know  what  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  the  blind  to  have  books  to  read, 
1  am  sure  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  con- 
trive bncks lor  them.  1  had  my  sight  and  hearing 
several  years,  ana  learned  to  reada  fewvHttie"books, 
and  when  I  first  became  blind  and  deaf  I  often 
took  books  in  my  hand  and  said  to  myself;  "Oh, 
that  I  could  read  these  books !"  I  had  heard  some- 
body say  before  I  was  blind  that  there  were  books 
nf  raised  letters  which  the  blind  could  read  by 
fieling.  I  thought  it  impossible,  but  I  wished  I 
had  one  to  try;  and  when  Miss  Bond,  the  kind 
lady  who  taught  me  all  I  know,  brought  the  first 
book  of  blind  type  to  me  1  was  filled  with  surprise, 
and  delighted  to  find  how  easy  it  was. 
-  I  thought  how  good  our  Heavenly  Father  was  to 
make  the  seeing  able  to  contrive  such  comfort  for 
he  blind.  .  Some  people  may  think  it  is  not  worth 
le  trouble  to  print  books  for  the  blind  wh^n  they 
in  be  read  to  them  by  others,  but  they  are  mls- 
fcen.  When  a  seeing  person  has  had  read  to 
bi  a  beautilul  book,  did  he  not  wish  to  have  that 
)ok  and  read  it  to  hlmselt?  It  is  the  same  with 
be  blind.  I  often  say,  I  wish  there  could  be  as 
apy  books  lor  tbe  blind  as  there  are  tor  the  see- 
g.  What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  them.  Some 
ars  ago  I  had  a  hymn-book  lent  to  me.  It  con- 
ned one  hundred  and  fifty-three  hymns.  1  read 
em  over  till  I  remembered  every  word  in  the 
k.  Then  I  did  so  wish  for  another;  but 
t  was  the  only  one  printed  for  the  blind, 
atanumber  of  beautiful  hymns  are  priDted 
r  the  seeing.  If  those  who  can  see  and  enjoy 
e  wonderlui  works  of  God  need  so  many  books, 
ow  much  nioro  most  the   blind  need   them.    I 


have  known  blind  people  to  say,  before  they 
learned  to  read  blind  type,  that,  though  they  never 
longed  to  see  the  beautiful  earth  and  sby,  they 
thought  they  would  give  the  world  to  look  along 
the  page  of  a  book.  The  blind  do  not  complain 
for  the  joys  of  sigbt,  tbey  are  contented  to  let 
God'9  will  be  done;  uut  what  can  be  done  to  com- 
fort them  should  be  done  with  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  who  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  God  loves  the  blind, 
and  cares  as  much  for  them  as  for  those  who  can 
see;  it  is  his  good  pleasure  to  see  their  wants 
supplied,  and  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  com- 
foit  them  shall  in  nowise  lose  their  reward. 
.  Katie  Gba>-t. 


Q£fp  (E^miiatt  Il^gbtsr- 
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Pkinting  for  the  Blind. — An  interesting 
meeting  was  held  in    Tremont  Temple,  on  Fri- 
day, April  1,  on  behalf  of  the  proposed   endow- 
ment fund,  to  print  books  in  raised  letters  for 
the  blind.     Gov.  Long  made  one  of  his  excellent 
speeches,  in  which   he  said  :    "  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  our  civilization  that  we  can  thus 
turn,  as  we  do  to-day,  from  our  ordinary  pursuits 
to  these  tender  charities  on  which  we  all  agree. 
In  that  spirit,  we  appeal  to  you  to  aid  in  still 
further  laying  open  the  world  to  the  blind.     Let 
them,  too,  have  the  delights  in  largest  measure  of 
the  story  of  the  historian  and  essayist.     So  shall 
we  in  this,  as  we  are  constantly  in  a  hundred 
ways,  make  the  miracle  of  twenty  centuries  ago 
but  the  veriest  commonplace  of  every  day, — mak- 
ing the  lame  to  walk,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf 
to  hear,  the  blind  to  see.     Heaven  be  praised  that 
the  blaze  that  kindled  the  birth  of  Christianity 
is  now   a  steady  light  that  illumines  the  whole 
world.      Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  live  in  a 
Christian  land  and  Christian  time.     But  let  us 
also  see  to  it  that  there   be  none  so  friendless, 
none  so  deprived  by  nature  or  accident   of  any 
gift,  that  they  shall  not  enjoy  all  its  blessings  as 
well."    Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Institu- 
tion, gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress  of   the   modern   method   of    educating    the 
blind.      Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  said:  "The   book 
printed   in   raised  letters   is    the   main  window 
through  which  the  blind  can  look  out  upon  the 
great  world  of  wit  and  wisdom,  poetry  and  sci- 
ence.    The  appeal  now  made  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est that  can  be  made  to  a  Christian  community, 
which  will  not  stop  to  consider  what  return  those 
who  ask  for  this  aid  can  make  to  the  givers,  but, 
following  the  example   of   the   Master,  will  be 
ready  to  supply  the  need  because  the  need  ap- 
pears.    To  such,  the  sufficient  motive  is  the  sim- 
ple sight  of  those  who  cannot  see.     The  idea  of 
an  endowment  fund  is  of  itself  a  peculiar  incen- 
tive to  giving  in  such  a  cause.     The  money  con- 
tributed is  not  to   be  spent  at  once,  but  is  to 
constitute  a  perpetual  benefaction.     Monumental 
stones  to  commemorate  them  after  they  have  gone 
from  this  world  are  becoming  less  and  less  cared 
for  by  wise  men.     Rather  such  a  man  would  have 
his  monument  in  his  work,  that  shall  be  continued 
not  only  while  he  lives,   but  after  he  is  dead,  so 
long  as  there  shall  be  need  for  that  work  to  be 
done.     He  who  contributes  to  this  deed  of  charitv 
can  feel  that  not  only  the  blind  of  to-day,  but 
those  who  shall  live  in  coming  years,  shall  regard 
him  with  gratitude ;  and  the  best  monument  we 
can  raise  to  commemorate  him  who  began  this 
work  fifty  years  ago  will   be  the  perpetuation  and 
enlargement  of  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  children  who,  fifty  and  more  years  hence, 
shall  have  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude  what 
Dr.  Howe  did  for  them."    Addresses  were   also 
made   by    Rev.   E.  E.    Hale,    Mrs.   Julia   Ward 
Howe,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis.     During  the  afternoon,  some 
very  interesting  school  exercises   were  given  by 
some  of  the  blind  pupils;  and  Miss  Laura  Bridg- 
mau  read  from  the  Scriptures,  the  passages  being 
traced  by  her  with   the  fingers  of  one  hand  and 
communicated  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  to  an 
interpreter,  who  voiced  them  to  the  audience. 
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The  Woman's  Journal. 


Saturday,  April  g,  1S81. 


The  volume  of  Longfellow's  poems, 
in  embossed  type,  just  issued  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  in  South  Boston,  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  "the  art  preservative." 

The  type  is  clear  and  sharply  embos- 
sed upon  paper  of  extraordinan^  tough- 
ness and  strength. 


Boston,  April  23,  1881. 


INTERESTING  MEETING  FOR  THE  BLIHD- 
MRS.  HOWE'S  SPEECH. 


The  thanks  of  the  blind  pupils  of  this 
Institution  are  tendered  to  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  for  a  beautiful  copy  of 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  -printed  in 
raised  type. 


THE 


On  Friday,  April  1,  a  meeting  of  igreat 
interest  was  held  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in 
furtherance  of  a  plan  to  secure  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  at  South  Boston  the  means  of 
printing  ten  volumes  annually  in  the  raised 
letters  used  by  the  blind.  Gov.  Long  pre- 
sided over  this  occasion,  and  the  claims  of 
the  blind  to  at  least  so  much  of  a  share  in 
the  great  interest  of  new  books  were  ably 
urged  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  E.  E.  Hale, 
Dr.  Miner,  and  others.  The  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  in  reading  and  in  various  studies 
was  shown  by  brief  but  very  acceptable 
performances  on  their  part.  Among  these, 
a  succinct  dissertation  upon  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  heart,  illustrated  by  a  model  of 


CniITU      DHOTHM     iMni  life-size,  which  a  young  lady  (blind)  easily 

oUUlH      dUoIUN     INyUlntn.  handledand  took  apart,   was  one  of  the 

most  striking. 
SOUTH    BOSTON,    APRIL  16,    1881. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

At  the  public  meeting  recently  held 
in  Tremont  Temple,  in   behalf  of  the 
fund  for  printing  books  for  the   blind, 
at  (he  close    ol    the   addresses,  Laura 
Bridgman,  to    whom    much    attention 
was  directed,  went  forward,  accompa- 
nied by  another  blind  lady,  who   acted 
as  interpreter   to  the    audience.     Miss 
Bridgman,  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
manifested  in  her  singular    accomplish- 
ments the  extraordinary  training  of  the 
institution   with   which    she   ha?   been 
identified  almost  since  its   foundation. 
She  traced  the  raised   letters  with   the 
fingers  of  her  left  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicated  with  her   compan- 
ion by  a  peculiar  system   of  pressing 
with  the  right  hand,  the  latter  announc- 
ing  the  words  read  to   the  audience. 
As  the  countenance  of  the  remarkable 
lady  was  almost  lit  up  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  emotion   accompanying  the 
consoling    words    she    read    from   the 
Scriptures,  and  her  fingers   twitched  in 
the   strange,  convulsive   way  by  which 
she  spoke  to  her  companion,  a  breath- 
less interest  was   displayed  by  all  pres- 
ent, and  the  blending  of  ingenuity,  pa- 
tience and   philanthropy  by  which  such 
results  were  wrought,  made  the  strong- 
est possible  plea  for  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATVRUAT,    APRIL    3  6.    1881. 


An  Interesting  Visit.  On  Friday  afternoon 
a  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men went,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Samuel  G-. 
Snelliug,  who  has  been  so  active  in  regard  to 
raising  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind,  to  visit 

They  expressed  already  described. 


the  institution  at  South  Boston. 


The  Journal's  occasional  correspondent 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing in  connection  with  a  theme  which 
could  not  but  be  very  dear  to  her.  Wish- 
ing that  she  were  able  to  report  the  charm- 
ing speeches  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  graced  the  platform  with  their 
presence,  she  will  offer  the  Woman's  Jour- 
nal a  little  bit  of  her  own  little  speech,  re- 
called by  an  effort  of  memory  only. 

MRS.    HOWE'S   SPEECH. 

In  rising  to  speak  to  you,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  without  preparation,  my 
thoughts  involuntarily  recur  to  two  occa- 
sions which  relate  themselves  in  my  mind, 
although  with  no  other  connection  than 
that  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

One  of  these  dates  from  my  first  visit  to 
Greece,  in  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
beautiful  remains  which  crown  the  heights 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  My  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  sorrow  for  the  devastation 
which  I  beheld,  and  for  the  16ss  to  the 
world  of  things  which,  in  their  complete- 
ness, must  have  been  of  such  unparalleled 
beauty.  But  when,  on  looking  again  and 
again,  I  became  aware  of  the  great  charm 
and  value  of  what  still  remained  visible  and 
standing,  my  sorrow  gave  way  to  delight, 
and  1  felt  more  thankful  for  what  had  been 
spared  than  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
what  had  been  taken  away. 

The  occasion  which  my  thoughts  couple 
with  this  one  is  that  of  my  first  visit,  in  ear- 
ly youth,  to  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Bos- 
ton. I  then  took  note  for  the  first  time  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  felt  the  sor- 
-  row  which  naturally  belongs  to  a  sense  of 
their  great  privation.  As  they  stood  up  to 
sing,  I  remember  that  the  sight,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  their  voices  moved  me  to  tears.  But 
when  I  had  visited  the  pleasant  school  rooms 
of  the  Institution,  and  had  learned  some- 
thing of  the  efforts  made  to  repair  for  these 
unfortunates  the  injustice  of  Nature — when 
I  saw  too  their  cheerful  and  intelligent 
faces,  their  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation provided  for  them,  then  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  took  place  like  that  which  I  have 
I  felt  more  inclined  to 


themselves  much  delighted  with  the  exercises  in 
reading  in  raised  letters,  geography  on  dissected 
maps,  ciphering  by  means  of  glass  type,  and  the 
other  interesting  processes  by  which  pupils  are 
taught.  The  singing,  music  by  the  band  and 
playing  on  the  piano  and  organ  were  also  very 
much  enjoyed.  The  company  also  inspected 
the  printing  office  and  visited  the  gymnasium, 
■where  the  boys  performed  a  military  drill. 


give  thanks  for  what  was  left  to  the  blind 
people  than  to  grieve  over  what  they  had 
lost. 

I  will  relate  another  very  small  anecdote 
connected  with  my  earlier  acquaintance 
with  the  institution  just  mentioned.  I  was 
once  visiting  a  sick  friend  whose  room  was 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  ereat  buildiDg.  It 
was  already  twilight,  and  while  I  talked 
with  my  friend,  the  darkness  of  night  came 
upon  us  unawares.  I  wondered  how  I 
could  possibly  find  my  way  down  without 
a  light,  but  my  friend  said:  "Wait  a  little. 
One  of  the  blind  people  will  be  sure  to  come 
before  long,  and  any  one  of  them  will  lead 
you  safely  through  the  passages  and  down 
the  stairs." 


■» 


Presently,  we  heard  a  firm  step  coming 
near  us,  and  I  said,  "It  can  only  be  a  blind 
person  who  walks  so  securely  in  the  dark." 
This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  my  blind  guide,  I  was  safely  led 
through  every  intricacy,  and  down  the  sev- 
eral stairwavs,  until  I  came  where  the  lights 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  see  for  myself. 
Thus,  if  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind, 
they  may  sometimes  lead  the  seeing.  And 
in  this  day,  in  whkh  materialism  and  scep- 
ticism so  often  darken  the  guiding  power 
of  the  mind,  who  shall  say  but  that  the  as- 
sured faith  of  those  who  walk  by  faith  alone 
may  often  stand  us  in  good  stead?  A  hap- 
py insight  into  the  deeper  realities  of  life 
may  be  vouchsafed  to  those  who  do  not  see 
what  we  see,  and  this  inner  sense  of  theirs 
may  help  to  lead  us  out  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty into  the  fulness  of  the  perfect 
light. 

Mrs.  Howe  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  efforts 
made  by  Dr.  Howe  during  a  long  series  of 
years  to  obtain  the  means  of  multiplying 
books  for  the  blind,  and  concluded  by  earn- 
estly commending  the  object  of  the  meeting 

^  those  present,  and  through  them  to  the 
amunity  at  large.  J> 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY,    MAT    3,    1881. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind.  As  a  re. 
suit  of  the  movement  in  aid  of  this  fund,  part 
of  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  friends  of  the 
blind  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  favorable  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess. It  would  bo  inconsistent,  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Hale  remarked  in  his  sermon  of  last  Sunday, 
to  reach  the  blind  to  read,  and  then  not  to 
furnish  them  with  any  books  for  reading; 
and  we  trust  that  a  Christian  community  like 
ours  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  an  ap- 
peal as  was  made  at  Tremont  Temple  on  the 
first  of  April  last,  but  will  see  that  a  few  rays 
of  light  are  provided  for  an  interesting  and 
deserving  class  of  our  fellow  men  who  live  in 
darkness.  Beside  the  contributions  of  the 
wealthy,  the  gifts  of  those  of  more  moderate 
means  are  also  gratefully  welcome.  All  drops 
help  to  swell  the  stream  of  beneficence,  how- 
ever small  they  may  be  in  themselves;  and  i^ 
is  to  the  moderate  givers,  as  well  as  to  the 
few  generous  and  noble  capitalists  whose 
names  head  a  subscription  list  in  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind,  that  its  promoters  must 
look  for  the  final  attainment  of  complete  suc- 
cess. The  present  undertaking  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  is  looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  the 
class  as  being  as  important  as  was  the  origi- 
nal pioneer  work  of  their  education  long  ago. 
Now  that  the  blind  have  had  the  wings  of 
education  given  them,  would  it  not  be  cruel 
to  give  them  no  space  in  which  to  use  those 
wings?  


Boston  Journal. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8. 


QOjp  Christian  3&sgtsfer- 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  MAY  5,  1881. 


Mr.  Perrt'8  Concert.  The  concert  given  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Perry,  the  pianist,  at  Mechanic  Hail 
last  evening  merits  much  greater  consideration 
than  we  are  able  to  bestow,  the  crowded  state  i 
of  our  columns  confining  us  to  a  mere  mention  : 
of  the  entertainment.  It  Introduced  this  re- 
markable arist.  who  is  all  the  more  wonderful 
i  oni  the  fact  that  he  is  blind,  In  some  trying  se- 
lections by  Liszt, <  hopin,  Hoffman,  Mayer,  Hen- 

,?,  \,  J  ?r  -ai  h  otlHl>  ;u"'  ln  aU  to  commanded 
i  \ wSJ  i  ?  lli ."l>l,lau»ool  a  critical  audience. 
One  of  his  selections  was  a  charming  little  com- 
position of  his  own,  and  another  was  a  very 
pleasing  composition,  a  Prelude,  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, a  pupil  of  Mr.  Perry.    Mr.'c.U  WeDster 


PKINTIM-PUND  POE  THE  BLIND. 


The  children  connected  with  Mr.  Hale's 
Sunday-school  contributed  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-five dollars  to  the  printing-fund  for  the 
blind.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Mr.  John  Noble,  to  which 
the  following  reply  was  sent  by  Mr.  Anagnos : 

South  Boston,  April  29,  1881. 

My  deak  Sib, — Your  kind  favor  of  yesterday, 
informing  me  of  Mr.  Nazro's  thoughtful  proposi- 
tion at  the  Union  Channing  service  of  the  four 
South  End  Sunday-schools  in  aid  of  the  printing- 
fuud  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  contribution  of 
Mr.  Hale's"  Sunday-school  to  that  fund,  was  most 
gratefully  received.  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir,  to 
tender  my  most  sincere  thanks,  together  with 
those  of  our  pupils,  for  this  friendly  interest  and 
benefaction.  As  the  gift  of  little  children  to  our 
own  young  people  in  their  need,  the  contribution 
is  specially  prized  and  welcomed. 

The  amount  realized  since  the  public  meeting 
at  Tremont  Temple  reaches  about  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  for  which  we  asked,  but  the  spirit  of 
donations  such  as  that  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
the  South  Cougregational  Church  encourages  us, 
and  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  may  yet,  win  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  striving. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  renewed  thanks 
and  grateful  acknowledgments 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  in 
these  columns  to  the  noble  enterprise  on  be- 
half of  the  blind  for  which  the  foregoing 
letter  pleads.  The  blind  of  New  England 
have  now  reached  that  point  of  culture 
which  renders  a  library  a  matter  of  indispen- 
sable necessity  to  them.  They  stand  like 
well-equipped  tourists,  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
carry  them  oyer  to  the  promised  land  of  a 
general  liberal  culture.  It  is  our  hands 
that  must  build  that  ship  by  contributing 
to  aid  the  printing  enterprise.  Let  them 
neither  be  empty  nor  backward  in  the  good 
work. 
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The    Critic 


NEW    YORK,    MAY    7,   1881. 


Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman.* 
This  book  draws  largely  upon  Dr.  Howe's  statements  con- 
cerning Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  which  were  presented  from  year 
to  year  in  his  reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It 
contains  also  copious  extracts  from  the  journals  kept  by  the  teach- 
ers employed  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  daily  instruction  of  his  wonder- 
ful pupil.  The  author,  or  rather  the  editor  of  the  book,  was  her- 
self the  third  of  these  teachers.  She  contributes  to  its  contents  a 
great  part  or  the  whole  of  her  own  journal,  kept  while  she  was 
thus  employed  ;  a  thread  of  narrative,  intended  to  connect  and 
supplement  the  matters  recorded  in  the  different  journals  ;  and 
some  comments  of  her  own  upon  certain  of  these  matters.  The 
volume  also  contains  some  letters  written  by  Laura  to  her  friends, 
teachers,  and  relatives  ;  part  of  her  journal ;  a  brief  autobiographi- 
cal fragment,  and  two  rhapsodical  compositions  to  which  she  has 
given  the  name  of  poems.  An  introduction  of  some  length  has 
been  furnished  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover.  This, 
with  a  brief  preface  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  the  contents,  which  are  further  illustrated  by  fac-similes  of 
Laura's  handwriting,  and  by  heliotypes  of  herself  and  her  fellow- 
pupil,  Oliver  Caswell.  Few  American  readers  will  need  to  be  told 
that  Laura  Bridgman,  now  a  woman  of  fifty  years,  was  a  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  intrusted  by  her  parents  to  Dr.  Howe  when 
nearly  eight  years  old,  for  such  education  as  he  might  be  able  to 
give  her.  She  had  not  been  born  with  these  infirmities,  but  had 
suffered  them,  soon  after  the  end  of  her  second  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Howe,  already  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  heard  of  her 
case  at  a  time  in  which  he  was  revolving  in  his  thoughts  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  a  mind  so  imprisoned,  through  the  medium  of 
language,  which  should  be  taught  in  a  way  not  yet  invented.  The 
story  of  Laura,  he  himself  has  said,  seemed  to  him  an  answer  to 
these  inward  seekings.  He  at  once  visited  her  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  a  country  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  found  that,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  she  had  nearly  lost  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Not  without  difficulty  he  persuaded  her 
parents  to  part  with  her  in  order  that  he  might  try  what  could  be 
done  for  her,  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  her  mother 
brought  her  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  left  her  there. 

The  experiment  of  her  education  now  began  in  good  earnest. 
Dr.  Howe  rightly  held  the  value  of  definite  language  far  above 
that  of  signs.  The  process  by  which  he  instructed  the  child 
was  at  once  ingenious  and  simple.  Labels  bearing  in  raised 
type  the  names  of  various  articles  were  pasted  upon  the  ob- 
jects corresponding  to  them — a  chair,  a  knife,  etc.  Upon  these 
the  little  pupil  was  invited  to  exercise  her  rare  nicety  of  touch. 
After  some  time  the  separate  letters  forming  the  words  were  given 
her,  in  order  that  she  might  place  them  in  their  right  order. 
These  endeavors  occupied  a  number  of  weeks.  Dr.  Howe  has  left 
I  a  record  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  first  able  to  spell  the  word 
"pen"  in  the  way  just  described,  immediately  afterward  holding 
up  the  article,  and  thereby  showing  that  she  apprehended  the  re- 
lation between  the  word  and  the  thing.  Her  face  at  this  moment 
was  lit  up,  he  tells  us,  with  a  new  brightness,  while  he  himself 
exclaimed  "  Eureka  !"  with  a  greater  joy,  knowing  that  his  pupil 
now  held  in  her  hand  the  chain  that  should  link  her  to  the 
thought  and  experience  of  her  race.  Small  as  this  first  advance 
was,  it  was  the  key  to  all  the  rest. 
Laura's  quick  intelligence,  aided  by 
the  constant  supervision  of  Dr.  Howe 

difficulties  of  language  with  astonishing  rapidity.  As  she  ac- 
quired the  power  of  expressing  her  thoughts,  it  became  obvious 
that  this  imprisoned  human  soul  was  as  human  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  The  questions  of  reason,  the  concatenations  of  logic  were  all 
in  her,  potentially,  and  her  mental  processes,  acting  upon  the  new 
data  successively  presented  to  her,  were  precisely  like  those  of 
other  people.  Despite  this  likeness  to  her  kind,  the  originality  of 
her  position  gave  great  interest  to  every  step  of  her  mental  and 
moral  progress,  and  Dr.  Howe,  following  and  aiding  this  prog- 
ress with  the  concentrated  attention  which  was  one  of  his  rare 
gifts,  awoke  onejlay^and  found  his  labor  published  to  the  world. 

*  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman.     By  Mary  Swift  Lamson.     (New 
Edition.)    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


In  the  years  that  followed, 
competent  teachers  and  by 
enabled  her  to  conquer  the 


From  the  commencement  of  Laura's  education,  his  reports  gave 
succinct  but  graphic  accounts  of  the  wonderful  unfolding  of  her 
powers  of  mind.  These  reports  were  waited  for  by  the  com- 
munity with  eager  interest.  Upon  one  point  a  special  anxiety 
was  sometimes  expressed.  Dr.  Howe  had  been  very  anxious 
that  his  pupil's  idea  of  God  should  be  from  the  first  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  one.  In  order  to  secure  this  end,  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  isolate  her,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  current  in  the  world  about  her,  and  to  intrust 
her  very  gradually  and  carefully  with  a  truth  so  momentous  as  is 
the  existence  and  presence  of  God.  This  was  a  noble  endeavor, 
and  though  not  wholly  successful,  was  not  wholly  a  failure.  In 
Laura's  journal,  in  her  letters,  written  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the 
journal  of  Miss  Wight,  the  last  and  most  mature  of  her  lady-teach- 
ers, her  religious  sense  appears  to  be  fully  active,  and  fully  in- 
formed. 

Dr.  Howe  was  often  urged  to  write  a  complete  history  of  his 
experience  with  Laura  Bridgman.  He  sometimes  promised,  and 
always  intended  to  do  this,  but  was  obliged,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
working  life,  to  undertake  so  much  in  which  his  personal  presence 
and  influence  were  indispensable,  that  this  literary  task  remained 
unfulfilled.  How  manifold  were  his  labors  and  his  interests  may 
be  inferred  from  the  record  of  the  memorial  meeting  held  after  his 
death  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  Each  of  the  numerous  speakers 
was  intrusted  with  a  special  department  of  the  doctor's  service  to 
humanity,  yet  all  were  unable  to  exhaust  the  theme  of  his  modest 
merit.  As  might  be  expected,  the  numerous  extracts  made  from 
Dr.  Howe's  printed  reports  are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
part  of  the  volume  now  under  consideration.  They  show  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subject,  a  depth  of  thought  and  power  of  observation 
to  which  little  else  in  the  volume  corresponds.  The  statements 
made  in  Mrs.  Morton's  (Miss  Drew's)  letter,  referring  to  the  now 
distant  time  of  Laura's  first  instruction,  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  those  repeatedly  made  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  never  contradicted. 
According  to  his  account,  Laura's  first  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  her  first  word  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  lasted 
through  several  weeks,  and  in  which  he  himself  diligently  labored. 
Mrs.  Morton's  "  Dr.  Howe  and  I  "  is  hardly  expressive  of  this 
fact.  Of  the  three  teachers'  diaries  presented  wholly  or  in  part, 
that  of  Miss  Wight  is  by  far  the  most  thoughtful  and  satisfactory. 
Professor  Park's  introduction  is  speculative  and  discursive  in  its 
character,  and  somewhat  over-authoritative  in  tone  when  consid- 
ered as  the  work  of  one  who  is  neither  an  expert  in  the  education 
of  "  defectives,"  nor  yet  especially  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the 
facts  and  features  of  Laura's  case.  Some  of  his  phrases  are  cal- 
culated to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  describes  Laura  as  "  placed  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Howe."  This  does  not  express  the  fact  that  the  idea  as  well 
as  the  plan  of  Laura's  education  originated  with  Dr.  Howe,  that 
her  presence  at  the  institution  was  due  to  his  personal  efforts,  and 
that,  from  first  to  last,  every  step  of  her  wonderful  progress  was 
carefully  watched  and  directed  by  him.  Wishing  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Laura  before  she  came  under  Dr.  Howe's 
care,  Professor  Park  gives  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  first  seven  years  of  her  life  "  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Dart- 
mouth College."  He  says,  indeed,  that  "  she  probably  derived 
no  direct  influence  from  the  college."  This,  considering  that  she 
lost  both  sight  and  hearing  after  the  first  two  of  these  years,  and 
that  her  family  was  one  of  plain  farming  people,  seems  a  tolerably 
safe  proposition.  In  speaking  of  her  eagerness  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, he  says  that  "  inquisitiveness  makes  the  scholar. "  If  this 
is  true,  how  cheap  and  easy  should  scholarship  become  !  He  fur- 
ther asserts  that  ' '  if  her  curiosity  had  been  earlier  gratified  in  re- 
ceiving a  knowledge  of  God,  her  mind  wouid  have  been  more  rap- 
idly as  well  as  more  symmetrically  developed."  What  we  have 
already  quoted  from  reports  and  journals  shows  that  her  chival- 
rous guide  sought  to  prepare  her  for  this  supreme  of  all  knowledge 
by  every  step  which  could  worthily  introduce  her  to  it,  and  that 
religious  considerations  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
her  life. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  interesting  topic  should  here- 
after be  taken  up  by  some  one  who  shall  treat  it  in  a  thoroughly 
philosophical  and  scientific  manner.  It  will  be  especially  useful 
that  the  interesting  studies  recently  made  by  Professor  G.  Stanley 
Hall  concerning  Laura's  physical  and  mental  condition  at  the 
present  time,  and  partially  printed  in  the  English  periodical  Mind, 
should  be  fully  laid  before  the  reading  and  thinking  public  of  this 
country.  This  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Howe's  reports  concerning  Laura  Bridgman  will  short- 
ly be  printed  in  book  form,  with  an  appropriate  introduction. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  10.  18S1. 


Among  the  recent  contributions  to  the  printing 
lund  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  tor  the  Blind  is  one  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  "a  Bostonian"  living  abroad.  The 
subscriptions  continue  to  come  in,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  amount  asked  for  will  be  in  the  end  ob- 

It,'""'!fd' n  .^i..i.    ■  """  ■■"""■■"  ™—-r— 
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Printing    Fund    for    the    Blind. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  printing  fond  for  the 
bl-ad  from  the  meeting;  held  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  the  first  of  April  to  the  present  day  amount 
to  about -cue-fourth  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
friends     of    the     institution     appealed    to  -*b£ 
S     as  the  money  needed  for  this  noble  eu- 
termise  is  comiug  in  rather  slowly,  the  generous 
and  benevolent  of  the  community  are  earnest  y 
requested  to  consider  the    great  need  of   the 
bhiXfor  more  light  upon  their  darkened  path  in 
rife,  and  toopen  to  them  the  doors  of  their  benefi- 
cence  and  good  will.  When  the  strong  and  striking  | 
coutrasrbetween  the  library  of  the sightless and  1 
that  of  the  seeing  is  remembered,  the  scantiness 
ni     the     one    is    pathetic,    as    compared. „  with 
?he    overflowing      abundance     of     the    other. 
•One  hundred  books  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bos  on 
some  of  which  are  nearly  worn  out  by  constant  u,e, 
mo,000  on  those  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Boston     The   anneal  of  the  blind  is,  we  feel,  a 
modest  one!  It  fa  not  for  alms  that  they  stretch 
nX  bands     It   is   tbe  bread  of  intellectual  lite 

to?  whi?h  tbW  ask,  and  this,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
•  aemedtotheixi, 


T?ioneer-^1agnet. 
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BOSTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston,  April  13th,  1881. 

Dear  Fkiends:— I  remember  a  day 
nearly  two  years  ago  when  I  attempted 
to  give  the  pupils  of  "our"  High 
School  something  of  an  Idea  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  the  blind. 
Then  I  knew  but  little  of  the  great 
success  of  our  less*  favored  brothers 
and  sisters,  although  some  of  my  then 
statements  seemed  large  to  my  honest- 
ly incredulous  pupils.  I  have  learned 
much  more  during  the  past  year,  from 
many  visits  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  I  have  never  visited  this  inter- 
esting place  when  I  have  not  wished 
that  I  might  martial  the  entire  High 
School  through  its  wide  halls  and 
school- rooms,  its  library,  museum  and 
music  rooms,  up,  from  story  to  story 
to  the  very  roof,  where  they  would 
have  spread  out  before  them  the  entire 
city  of  Boston  with  its  suburbs,  and  a 
great  stretch  of  the  Bay  and  Ocean 
covered  with  its  swift  messengers  of 
news  and  commerce. 

The  Institution  stands  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, now  a  part  of  South  Boston, 
and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  covered  by  Washington  and  his 
men  on  the  morning  of  the  great 
"Bloodless  Victory,"  the  compelled 
evacution  of  Boston  by  the  British 
No  pleasanter  site,  uor  one  offering  a 
finer  outlook  can  be  found  about  Bos- 
ton; and  yet  the  occupants  of  this  great 
building  have  no  knowledge  of  all  this, 
save  through  the  eyes  of  others 


e  school  was  founded  nearly  a 
half  century  ago.  and  now  stands  firm, 
prosperous  and  blessedly  strong.  Its 
present  prosperity  isJargely  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of1  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who,  through  his  life  from  its 
foundation,  stood  at  its  head,  manag- 
ing ably  all  matters  connected  with  it; 
and  by  his  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
exciting  a  like  interest  for  it  in  others. 
-  There  have  been  connected  with  the 
institution  during  the  past  year  as  pu- 
pils, teachers  and  workmen,  179  blind 
persons,  and  so  excellent  has  been  the 
care  of  these  that  in  this  time  no  death 
nor  serious  illness  has  occurred. 

Thursday  of  each  week  the  school  is 
open  to  visitors;  and;could  some  of  my 
old  pupils  have  .been  with  me  two 
weeks  ago,  the  most  incredulous  of  the 
incredulous  would  have  gone  away  as- 
tonished but  believing.  The  visitors 
are  taken  first  through  the  various 
school-rooms  of  the  main  building, 
which  is  entirely  for  the  boys.  Here 
we  listened  to  recitations  in  Geometry, 
General  History  arid  .Geography  which 
we  have  never  heard  excelled  in  any 
school.  With  their  exquisitely  deli- 
cate fingers,  they  would  trace  the  figure 
of  a  geometrical  problem,  pricked  with 
a  point  through  the  leaves  of  blank 
books,  while  the  teacher,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  visitors,  traced  the  same  figure 
from  the  blackboard ;  and  in  the  entire 
demonstration,  not  a  mistake  nor  blun- 
der. In  the  history  recitation,  we  were 
proud  of  our  Michigan  representative, 
Wm.  P.  Garrison,  of  Vernon. 

I  was  not  more  delighted  with  any 
recitation  than  with  a  primary  geogra- 
phy class.    I   might  better  have  said 
primary  scholars,  but  High  School  in 
attainment,  for  their  knowledge  was 
marvelous.    They  haVe  in  this  school- 
room dissected  maps  of  all  countries, 
with  mountain  ranges  and  prominent 
cities  and  bodies  of  water,  noted  by 
elevations    and    depressions.     Pupils 
were  sent  to  the  board,  and  with  sur- 
prising swiftness  pointed  out  places  in 
answer  to  questions  that  ranged  the 
World.    The  teacher  placed  before  two 
little  boys,  of  not  more  than  ten  years, 
\  dozen  countries   and   states,   taken 
from  the  different  maps,  asking  that 
they  name  each  with  its  capital.  Quick 
as  their  fingers   could   traverse  their 
border  and  sutface,  name  and  capital 
were  given.    Ireland  puzzled  one,  but 
he  would  not  give  it  up,  and  again  and 
again  his  "eyes"  traced  its  boundary 
and  surface  in  hope  of  recalling  it;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  call  the  fingers  of  his 
little  neighbor  to  the  rescue,  when  the 
Emerald  Isle  received  its   name   and 
Dublin  its  due  honor.    From  the  school 
rooms  we  were  led  to  music  hall,  the 
audience  room  of  th*e  school,  where  a 
very  choice  concert  was  given  to  the 
company.    The  music  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Reeves,  a  former  pupil  and  graduate 
of  the  school ;  and  no  better  training 
can  be  had  in  Boston  than  that   fur- 
nished here.    A  pupil  with  any  taste 
for  music  is  given  the  full  benefit  of 
this  excellent   instruction,   and   thus 
furnished  a  means  for,  not  only  much 
enjoyment,  but  of  livelihood  if  desired. 
Many  excellent  musicians  and  piano 
tuners  are  sent  ou£from  here  every 


year,  while  all  the  city  school  pianos 
are  tuned  by  pupils  of  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Reeves  ranks  high  among  the 
musicians  of  the  city,  and  well  deserves 
the  credit  his  pupils  yearly  give  him. 

Formerly    one   wing   of  the   main 
building  was  occupied  by  the  girls ;  but 
the  cottage  plan  was  thought  prefer- 
able, and  four  cottages  were  built  for 
"homes"  for  them.    These  we  visited 
next,  and  were  here  furnished  as  much 
of  entertainment  as  the  boys  school 
gave  us.    Recitations,  essays  and  music 
gave  evidence  of  their  careful  training. 
All  kinds  of  fancy  work  and  sewing 
are  beautifully  done,  and  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  their  salesroom  in  town. 
In  one  of  these  cottages  we  have  twice 
met  Laura  Bndgeman,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and    blind    girl.      Were   Dr.   Howe's 
memory  fostered  by  no  other  work  of 
difficulty  and  goodness  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  twice  doubly  unfortunate 
child,  Laura  Bridgeman,  into  the  cul- 
tured and  interesting  woman,  this  were 
enough  to  insure  it  permanence  and 
honor  forever.    Laura  is  now  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  and  still  makes  the  Insti- 
tution, to  which  she  owes  so  much,  her 
home.    She  does  not  seem  happy  away 
from  it,  as  here,  where  she  grew  from 
childhood  to  womanhood,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  she  is  more  clearly 
understood  and  appreciated.    She  goes 
about  from  cottage  to  cottage,  making 
stays  of  a  month  at  a  time,  so  that  her 
care  does  not  fall  on  any  one  of  the 
matrons    continuously.     She    is    not 
strong,  but  takes  all  the  care  of  her 
own  room  and  wardrobe,  and  assists  in 
such  light  work  as  dusting  and  setting 
the  tables.    She  not  only  does  plain 
sewing  but  machine  work,  and  many 
kinds    of    fancy    work    very    nicely. 
When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  knitting 
lace  of  No.  70  cotton,  with  very  fine 
needles.    She  not  only  does  this,  but 
will  put  two  intricate  patterns  into 
one,  making  a  new  diagram  to  her  own 
liking.     Conversation   is    carried   on 
with  her  as  rapidly  as  with  any  blind 
person,  through  touch  alone,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  characters  being  made  in 
her  hand  by  the  one  with  whom  she  is 
talking,  and  received  from  her  finger 
tips  in  the  same  manner.    All  this  can 
be  more  easily  conjectured  and  under- 
stood than  the  manner  in  which  she 
received  her  first  impressions,  that  led 
her  mind  step  by  step  into  this  world 
of  thought  and  action  about  her.    All 
the  methods  used   in   her   education 
were  devised  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  carried 
to  success  by  private  teachers  carefully 
selected.    Her  history  requires  a  vol- 
ume, and  we  can  recommend  no  book 
more  heartily  for  any  library  than  the 
sketch  of  her  life  by  one  of  her  old 
teachers,  giving  in  full  the  history  of 
her  wonderful  education. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  who  are 
not  musically  inclined  are  taught  use- 
ful trades,  in  the  large  work  shops  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

The  printing  office,  in  which  they 
have  quite  recently  set  up  the  "Howe 
Memorial  Press,"  is  another  place  ot 
interest  to  the  visitor,  and  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  school  and  all  connected 
with  it.  Through  this  they  are  month- 
ly adding  to  the  list  of  books  already 
printed  for  the  blind,  and  buildine 
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a  library  of  choice  literature  tor  their 
immediate  use.  Through  the  kindness 
and  liberality  ot  Photius  Fisk— well 
known  in  Michigan  as  the  donor  of  the 
monument  erected  in  Muskegon  to  the 
memory  of  Jonathan  Walker,  the  man 
with  the  Branded  Hand— a  history  of 
Greece  has  been  printed  during  the 
year,  in  raised  text  for  the  blind  read- 
ers. Many  juvenile  books  have  also 
been  printed  as  well  as  the  standard 
poets  and  essayists.  The  great  hin- 
drance to  the  furtherance  of  this  work 
lies  in  lack  of  funds.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  present  Superintendent,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Howe,  is  eagerly  bending 
his  endeavors  to  the  raising  of  a  fund 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose. A  large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Tremont  Temple  April 
1st,  to  awaken  public  interest  in  this 
object,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Gov.  Long,  and  other  noted 
men ;  while  Julia  Ward  Howe  spoke 
-for  the  enterprise,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  which  the 
life  long  devotion  of  her  husband,  and 
deep  interest  of  herself  would  invoke. 

I  should  like  to  say  more  of  the  mu- 
seum and  its  contents ;  of  the  wonder- 
ful appliances  for  teaching  all  branches 
which  the  museum  affords;  of  the 
great  clock  which  tells  the  hour,  its 
quarter,  half,  and  three  quarters;  of 
the  work  shops ;  of  all  connected  with 
the  school,  upon  which  volumes  might 
well  be  written.  One  thinks  and  feels 
while  there  that,  although  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  active  life,  of  earnest  en- 
deavor, yet  all  moves  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  rest,  so  admirably  do  Super- 
intendent, matron,  teachers  and  pupils 
adapt  themselves  to  their  separate  yet 
united  work.  The  very  atmosphere 
about  the  place  seems  full  of  helpful 
rest,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  although 
physical  sight  were  a  blessing  lost  to 
most  of  these,  yet  in  compensation  a 
far  deeper  spiritual  insight  and  nice 
comprehension  of  all  things  had  been 
given ;  and  while  I  believed  this,  I  re- 
joiced with  them. 

Through  the  kindness  of  valued 
friends  connected  with  the  school,  we 
have  had  many  pleasant  visits  there, 
and  have  enjoyed  much  that  as  a 
stranger  visitor  we  could  not  haye 
done.  We  can  see  a  long  future  of 
prosperity  and  helpfulness  for  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  E.  F.  A. 
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fieene,  Thursday  Morning,  March  3,  1881. 
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|The  Blirlri  and  the  Deaf  Mute. 

BY   MRS.    H.    L.    WELLINGTON.  *J^^^_, 

In  all  ages  of  'the  world  there  has  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  class  of  human 
beings  who  have  been  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  creatures  by  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  their  lot.     In  the  heart  of  civilization 


they  were  as  savages  and  foreigners.  They 
had  no  means  of  communication  with  their 
kind,  and  therefore  could  not  be  taught  even 
the  elements  of  knowledge.  They  were  sep- 
arated both  from  God  and  man  by  a  law  more 
immutable  than  that  which  divided  the  leper 
from  his  nation,  and  which  only  the  progress 
of  this  enlightened  age  has  been  able  to  annul. 
These  unfortunate  ones  have  always  claimed 
and  received  the  attention  and  sympathies  of 
the  public.  Philanthropists  and  persons  of 
wealth  have  done  much  to  relieve  and  improve 
their  sad  condition.  By  education  they  have 
been  raised  from  an  idle  and  helpless  state 
of  ignorance  to  a  life  of  industry,  happiness 
and  intelligence. 

In  the  care  and  instruction  of  all  defectives, 
special  methods  and  efforts  are  required, 
since  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  cannot 
be  classed  with  persons  in  the  full  possession 
of  their  faculties.  Very  few  persons,  even 
among  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent,  unless 
they  have  had  special  opportunities  for  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  are  fully  acquainted 
with  them.  It  requires  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance to  realize  all  the  disadvantages,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  which  must  attend  so  des- 
perate a  calamity.  We  must  sit  down  and 
reflect  upon  it,  and  have  our  attention  drawn 
to  its  points  and  characteristics  by  some  one 
familiar  with  the  subject  who  has  made  it  a 
special  study.  Circumstances  admit  of  this 
practical  knowledge  by  comparatively  few, 
therefore  a  large  majority  remain  unenlight- 
ened. 

We  have  lately  become  much  interested  in 
these  unfortunate  persons  and  have  had  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  observing  their  charac- 
teristics and  also  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  employed  in  their  educa- 
tion. For  the  benefit  df  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  theme  we  will  give  a  few 
thoughts  on  a  subject  that  is  so  full  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  require  for  its  careful  consid- 
eration a  whole  volume. 

Blindness  has  always  been  regarded,  next 
to  insanity,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
be  visited  upon  a  person.  It  closes  up  the 
eye,  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  places  numerous  disadvan- 
tages in  the  way  of  securing  intellectual  cult- 
ure. Yet  despite  these  seeming  obstacles  the 
pages  of  history  are  rich  in  examples  of  blind 
men  of  high  talents  and  acquirements,  who 
have  become  eminent  in  science  and  litera- 
ture and  every  branch  of  knowledge,  not  even 
excepting  optics.  We  have  blind  poets,  mu- 
sicians, theologians,  philosophers,  travellers, 
lawyers  and  sculptors.  The  names  of  such 
men  as  Sanderson,  Moyes,  Euler,  Blacklock 
and  Huber  will  ever  shine  forth  as  brilliant 
examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Nothing  seems  more  remarkable  than  that 
a  man  like  Sanderson,  blind  almost  from  birth, 
should  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  and 
expound  the  doctrine  of  light  and  color.  He 
was  able  to  fill  most  acceptably  the  chair 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Next  to  Sanderson,  Dr.  Moyes  was  the  most 
striking  example  on  record  of  attainments  in 
mathematics,  made  without  any  assistance 
from  the  eye  and  perhaps  we  might  say  of 
knowledge  in  all  the  departments  of  natural 
science.  He  received  his  degree  from  an 
American  college  and  for  many  years  deliv- 
ered lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
that  were  received  with  great  favor.  One  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  original  works  ever 
written  upon  the  habits  and  natural  history 


of  insects,  was  the  "  Observation  on  Bees," 
by  M.  Huber,  who  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
complete  blindness  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  observations  by  his 
wife,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to 
alleviate  her  husband's  misfortune. 

Next  to  the  blind  the  deaf  mute  claims  our 
warmest  sympathies  and  most  generous  aid. 
In  some  respects  they  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  blind.  Their  isolation  from  society 
is  more  complete  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  correct  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
language  is  even  greater.  Their  condition  in 
the  earliest  times  was  most  deplorable.  It 
was  an  opinion  maintained  even  by  philoso- 
phers that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  impossible.  It  was  then  believed 
that  language  could  only  be  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear.  Therefore  children 
thus  afflicted  were  abandoned  to  themselves 
and  exiled  from  the  community  of  rational 
beings.  In  some  countries  they  were  de 
stroyed.  In  France,  the  birth  of  such  a  child 
was  regarded  as  a  family  disgrace,  and  they 
were  carefully  excluded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  cloisters  or  some  hidden  asylum.  In 
the  fourth  century  St.  Augustine,  influenced 
by  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  says  of  their  abil 
ity  to  obtain  any  religious  knowledge,  "  that 
deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impossible, 
since  he  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn 
to  read  it."  But  in  this  enlightened  age  it  has 
been  fully  proved  that  those  outcasts  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  instruction  and  that  instead 
of  remaining  idle,  helpless  and  ignorant  creat- 
ures, they  may  become  useful,  industrious  and 
intelligent  citizens. 

The  first  institution  for  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes  in  America  was  opened  in  Hart- 
ford, in  the  year  1817.  Now  there  are  forty- 
four  similar  organizations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  have  received  instruction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  Their  progress 
and  development  forms  a  very  interesting 
subject  that  is  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  masses  of  the  people. 
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Deal-Mute  Instruction. 
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BY   MRS.    H.    L.    WELLINGTON. 
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The  first  public  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  deaf-mutes  in  America  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817.  A  daughter  of  Dr. 
Cogswell,  a  physician  of  that  city,  became 
deaf,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  no  schools  existing  in 
which  she  could  be  properly  educated.  It 
was  also  further  ascertained  that  there  were 
at  least  eighty  deaf-mutes  in  the  State  of  a 
suitable  age  to  attend  school.  Accordingly 
several  wealthy  and  influential  gentlemen  de- 
termined that  such  a  school  was  needed  and 
should  be  established.  Rev.  Thomas  G-allau- 
det  was  elected  as  the  one  best  qualified  to 
have  charge  of  this  mission,  funds  were  raised 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses^flnd  in  May 
1815  he  sailed  for  Europe  for  tnTSafa)  of  vis- 
iting the  institution  there,  in  actual  operation, 
becoming  familiar  with  their  methods  and 
qualifying  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  ^ 

Not  meeting  with  %*  satisfactory  reception 
at  the  London  asylumne  went  to  Edinburgh. 


Here  new  obstacles  arose  from  an  obligation 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  institution 
in  that  city,  not  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  art 
for  a  term  of  years,  thus  rendering  unavailing 
the  friendly  desires  of  its  benevolent  instruct- 
or, and  the  kind  wishes  of  its  generous  pa- 
trons. While  suffering  from  these  repeated 
disappointments  and  discouragements  he  op  . 
Rprtunely  gained  an  introduction  to  the  Abbf. 
j^icard,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  explanatory  of  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  accompanied  by  Mas- 
sien  and  Clerc — his  favorite  pupils  and  assist- 
ants. 

By  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  this  be- 
nevolent man,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  deaf-mute,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  cordially 
received,  and  invited  to  visit  Paris,jvheie  ev- 


ery facility  for  study  and  observaSS' would 
be  extended  to  him  without  fee  or  hindrance 
of  any  kind.  This  generous  offer  was  readily 
accepted  and  he  soon  commenced  his  course 
of  lessons  in  the  establishment  over  which 
that  celebrated  instructor  presided. 

An  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Laurent 
Clerc,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  institution  of  Paris,  and  well 
known  in  Europe  as  a  most  intelligent  pupil 
of  his  illustrious  master,  enabled  Mr.  Gallau- 
det to  return  to  his  native  country,  with  this 
valuable  assistant,  much  sooner  than  had  been 
expacted. 

In  May  181C  the  legislature  of  the  State 
passed  an  act  incorporating  the  institution 
and  made  a  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  in 
aid  of  its  funds,  and  it  was  openediBt  the  15th 
of  April   1817.     Since   that   time  forty-four 
similar  institutions  have  been  opened  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  according  to  the 
statistics  for  the  year  1877,  carefully  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  the  whole  number   in  all    the 
schools  during  that  year  was  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-three  and  the  whole 
number  who  have  received  instruction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  was  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  two.     There  are 
at  the  present  time,  two  distinct  methods  of 
instructing  deaf-mutes,  each  pursued  upon 
widely  different  principles  and  with  very  dif- 
ferent results. 

The  first  is  the  French  system  or  that  of 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet.  It  was  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  France,  adopted 
and  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  the  method  generally  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  America. 

The  other  system  is  the  German,  or  that  of 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  by  which  the 
class  before  called  dumb  is  taught  literally  to 
speak  in  audible,  vocal  tones,  and  to  under- 
stand by  reading  from  the  lips  of  others,  what 
is  said  to  them.  This  is  accomplished  in 
many  cases  with  most  marvellous  results. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  systems,  but  we  shall  not  here  at- 
tempt to  discuss  that  question.     Many  per- 
sons in  America  interested  in  the  subject  be- 
came convinced  that  the  French  system  was 
not  the  best  method  to  be  employed.     Prom- 
inent among  them  was  Dr.  Howe  and  Horace  I 
Mann,  who  in  an  extended  tour  abroad  wit- 1 
nessed  the  distinguished  success  of  the  Ger- 
man schools.    Returning    to  America    they 
made  valiant  efforts  to  have  this  method  at 
least  tried,  but  were  in  a  measure  unsuccess- 
ful.    It  was,  however,  adopted  in  numerous 
individual  cases,  by  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  these  friends,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  es 


tablished  in  18G7  with  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers 
as  its  principal,  was  the  first  public  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  where  the  deaf  were 
taught  to  read  the  lips  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 
This  had  been  done  long  before  in  the  case  of 
single  pupils  and  private  schools.  Miss  Rog- 
ers had  a  small  private  school  at  Chelmsford, 
which  was  in  reality  the  parent  of  this  and 
had  a  most  delightful,  interesting  history. 

Since  that  time  various  articulating  schools 
have  been  opened  in  different  places,  the 
largest  being  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
public  day  school  supported  by  the  city  of 
Boston  was  opened  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Clarke  Institution  and  now  numbers  sev- 
enty-nine pupils.  At  Washington  a  college 
has  been  established  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  more  than  twenty  years,  under  the 
precedency  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  the 
younger  son  of  the  founder  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford.  In  New  York  an  elder 
brother  of  this  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  has  ever  since  1852 
conducted  services  in  his  church  in  the  sign 
language,  and  has  organized  a  mission  to  pro- 
mote the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
adult  deaf-mutes  in  which  he  has  the  assist- 
ance and  co  operation  of  a  number  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  and  has  at  different  times 
held  services  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  churches 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  London  a  church  has  been  built  to  meet 
the  same  necessity  and  religious  services  are 
conducted  by  chaplains  and  laymen  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow and  Dublin,  special  funds  are  raised,  and 
agents  employed  to  promote  in  a  similar  man- 
ner the  social  and  religious  benefit  of  the  deaf- 
mute.  In  Liverpool  the  same  results  are 
aimed  at  by  voluntary  agency,  where  besides 
the  Sunday  services,  lectures  are  given  during 
the  week,  when  a  library  and  reading  room 
are  thrown  open,  a  penny  bank  has  been 
brought  into  successful  operation,  and  a  be- 
nevole'nt  society  visits  the  sick,  helps  the 
needy  and  buries  the  dead. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed for  tbe  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  it  is  no  small  honor  to  the  present  centu- 
ry, which  has  won  so  many  proud  distinctions 
in  other  fields  of  enterprise  and  usefulness, 
that  it  should  have  done  so  much  for  those 
who  for  m  many  generations  were  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  light  and  knowledge. 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH      BOSTON,    MAY   21,     '  1SS1. 

FEINTING  FUND  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
We  extract  from  the  advance  sheets 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting 
on  behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind,  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Friday, 
April  1st,  the  following  remarks  on  Lama 
Bridgman  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.  :— 

Mr.  President  and  friends:— 

While  I  bring  to  this  occasion  the  coin- 
interest  that   moves    all  our  hearts,  i 
tl  ground  of  especial 


Inter- 
winter,  it 
first  essay  at 


inon 

Have  a  person 

est.  Fifty  years  ago  the  past 
was  my  fortune  to  make  my 
'•school-keeping."  Do  not,  I  be;;  yon,  as- 
sume lh;it»I  am  old.  Day  before  yesier- 
ered  the  funeral  service  of  one 
years  my  senior.  The  truth 
d  was  anxious 
end— to  show  that  1  could 
'    For  t lie  comfort  of 


day  1  rend 

almost  forty  years  my 

is  1  was  then  very  young,  am 

chiefly  to  one 

"keep  school. 


Bos- 


ton tachers,  U  me  say.  I  taught  for  nine 


dollars  a  month  and  "boarded  round," 
and  1  have  always  thought  th<tt  1  had  the 
"  est  end  of  the  bargain."  The  sc> ne  of 
my  experiment  was  in  the  town  of  Hano- 
ver. N.  IJ.,  about  four  miles  from  Dait- 
tnouth  t.'.otlege,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Moose  Mountain,  which  stretches  through 
the  eastern  pare  of  the  town. 

While  passing  some  days  with  a  family 
in  the  southernmost  part  of  t lie  district,  1 
called  one  evening  with  them  upon  a  fam- 
ily just  over  the  boundary  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  in  which  a  venerable  friend 
by  the  name  of  Tenney  made  his  home. 
The  center  of  all -thoughts  and  the  delight 
of  all  eyes,  particularly  of  Mr.  Tenuey's, 
was  a  charming  little  girl  in  nuMMother's 
a- ins.  Beautiful  and  sprightly,  with  ev- 
ery sense  perfect,  she  promised,  like  all 
things  of  beauty,  to  be  "a  joy  ,  lorever." 
A  year  or  two  later  I  met  that  venerable 
m>i n,  and  with  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  he  told  me  of  the  physical  ruin  ol 
that  dear  child.  That  tei  rible  scourge  of 
childhood,  the  scarlet  lever,  had  obliter- 
ated both  sight  and  hearing,  and  as  was 
supposed  at  the  time,  the  sense  of  taste 
and  smell,  though  liter  years  have  proved 
that  both  these  were  retained  in  a  feeble 
degree.  Dumbness  is  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  hearing.  The  fe  ■•  words  she 
continued  foi  a  time  to  speak  after  her  re- 
covery were  gradually  lost,  and  silence 
and  darkness  shrouded  her  being.  That 
child,  now  a  woman,  is  on  this  platform. 
Of  course  you  understand  me  to  speak  ol 
Laura  Bridgruan. 

Her  whole  attention  was  now  concen- 
trate I  upon  the  sense  of  touch.  By  the 
application  of  her  hand  to  their  features 
she  grew  to  recognize  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  then1  not  large  circle  of  icquain- 
tmces  and  friends.  If  she  discovered 
chat  a  visitor  was  in  the  house  she  would 
immediately  examine  her  mother's  dress, 
and  if  unsatisfactory,  proceed  to  the  ward- 
robe aud  bring  forward  what  she  deemed 
the  circumstances  to  require. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  in.-ti- 
tution  here  represented  has  done  fur  this 
woman.  Recall  these  exercises  mid  ob- 
serve how  the  instruction  given  therein,  in 
her  case  through  the  single  sense  of  touch, 
has  put  her  in  some  measure  in  communi- 
cation with  highest  things — the  works  of 
God  below  and  the  home  of  God  above. 
Dark  and  cheerless  as  her  life  h  s  neces- 
sarily been,  consider  what  possible  spirit- 
ual illuminations  have  fallen  upon  .her 
pathways  through  its  instrumentality. 
Consider  the  noble  heroism  of  the  man 
who  had  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  lay 
US  cornerstone  and  rear  the  superstruc- 
ture. Having  signalized  the  far  reaching 
sympathies  of  his  early  manhood  by  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  strug- 
gling Greece,  and  afterward  to  that  ol 
struggling  Poland,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  to  expend  his  wealth  of  energies 
in  shedding  light  upon  sightless  eyes  and 
giving  firmness  to  the  steps' of  the  blind. 
As  his  work  grew  upon  his  hands  and  his 
own  resources  were  exhaus  ed,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  commonwealth  for  aid  in  his 
humane  endeavors ;  and  year  alter  year, 
you  and  I,  through  our  appointed  repre- 
seiita  ives,  gladly  pour  out  our  treasures, 
proffering  the  staff  of  the  strong  for  the 
suproi  t  of  the  weak. 

Among  both  the  fortunate  and  the  un- 
fortunate in  this  home  of  silent  sympathy 
and  peace,  Laura  Rridgman  has  been  the 
cynosure  of  public  attention  and  interest. 
Her  presence  and  inexpressible  needs 
liave^een  -the  occasiun  for  the  constant 
manifestation  of  that  which  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  human  attainment. 

Fitting  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
demands  ol  justice  upon  all  our  hearts  in 
furthering  the  special  elloris  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  these  dear  ones.  Unable  to 
participate  in  many  of  the  blessings  and 
advantages  of  our  civic  and  social  expen- 
ditures, they  may  fairly  demand  that  our 
means  sha  I  in  pait  be  expended  for  their 
now  pressing  wants. 

Quite  as  emphatically  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way.  justice  challenges  our  service. 
They  have  greatly  blessed  us,  and  we  owe 
them  a  suitable  return.  It  i<  sometimes 
said  of    the  aged    ami    infirm   tiiat  "their 
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days  of  usefulness  ape  past."  Such  say- 
ings betray  an  m  e'rly  secular.  \\tw  of  life. 
Not  possessions  but.  character  should 
claim  ouv.  highest  thought.  Whatever 
tends  to  quicken  our  sympathies,  invigor- 
ate o..r  philanthropies,  and  extend  t he 
scope  of  our  humanities,  comes  to  us  with 
highest  power  to  bless.  What  influence 
in  the  domestic  circle  more  effectually  ap- 
peals to  the  tenderer  sentiments  of  tiie 
young  heart  than  does  the  presence  of  a 
Venerable  grandmother  in  her  arm  chair? 
Everything  yi  Ids  to  her  convenience. 
The  whole  household  defers  to  her  judg- 
ment. The  children  anticipate  her  every 
wish.  She  is  the  center  oi  all  domestic 
revolutions.  Highly  favored  are  the  youth 
reared  in  such  a  home.  To  none  do  they 
owe  a  greater  debt  of  obligation  for  that 
which  is  highest  and  best  within  them 
than  to  the  most  helpless  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tmost  veneiable  member  of  the 
family  sanctuary. 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  service  which  Lau- 
ra Bridgman  and  lier  peers  have  rendered 
to  our  commonwealth  and  country.  She 
has  appealed,  as  only  one  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity can  appeal,  to  the  deepest  ajid  lm! 
liest  sentiments  witjhin  us,  commanding 
their  tribute  and*  establishing  their  domin- 
ion. The  commonwealth  is  more  humane 
because  of  her  instructive  and  inspiring 
presence.  Our  charities  are  more  spon- 
taneous, and  their  application  more  di>- 
ciiminaing  and  varied.  Since  she  has 
done  so  much  for  us,  it  is  but  just  that  we 
should  respond  to  the  call  of  the  institu- 
tion which  has  nurtured  her.  And  if  in 
blessing  her  we  bless  many  with  her,  our' 
joy  in  giving  should  be  corresoonyjygly 
enhanced. 


— The  subscriptions  to  the  printing 
fund  for  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  now  amounts  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  desired.  Our  wealthy  citi- 
zens should  generously  respond  to  this 
appeal,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
donation  by  Mrs.  Nickerson,  no  contri- 
butions have  been  received  from  resi- 
dents in  South  Boston. 


The  amount  realized  since  the  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Tremont  Temple 
reaches  about  one-fifth  of  the  sum  for 
which  we  asked,  but  the  spirit  of 
donations  such  as  that  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  encourages  us,  and  leads  us 
to  hope  that  we  may  yet  win  the  goal 
for  which  we  are  striving. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  re- 
newed thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
in  these  columns  to  the  noble  enter- 
prise on  behalf  of  the  blind  for  which 
the  foregoing  letter  pleads.  The  blind 
of  New  England  have  now  reached 
that  point  of  culture  which  renders  a 
library  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity  to  them.  They  stand  like 
well-equipped  tourists,  waiting  for  a 
ship  to  carry  them  over  to  the  prom- 
ised land  of  a  general  liberal  culture. 
It  is  our  hands  that  must  build  that 
ship  by  contributing  to  aid  the  print- 
ing enterprise.  Let  them  neither  be 
empty  nor  backward  in  the  good 
work.—  Christian  Register. 


%£   VtljOrl. 


Boston,  May  21,   188 1. 
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Tbe  permanent  printing  fund  for  the  blind  is 
»ow$27,464  20.  Among  tne  recent  contributions  aro 
$5000  from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  $3000  from  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  $2000  from  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  $1000 each 
from  Mrs.  Sucan  O.  Brooks,  Henry  Saltonstall,  "A 
Bostonian,"  Zenas  Crane,  John  A,  Burn  bam  and 
Thomas  G.  Appleton. 


Let  the  Blind  Read.— A  movement 
is  on  foot  at  the  Perkins*  Institution,  South 
Boston,  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  additional 
reading  matter  for  the  unfortunate  blind. 
There  could  scarcely  be  any  object  that  could 
commend  itself  with  more  solicitude  to  the 
generous  public.  The  shelves  of  the  library 
in  tbe  Perkin's  Institution  are  very  meagrely 
supplied  with  books  for  the  blind.  The  blind 
have  a  wonderful  craving  for  reading  matter, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  great-hearted  men  and 
women  who  are  striving  so  nobly  to  supply  this 
appetite  should  certainly  be  substantially  sec- 
onded by  the  charitable.  The  intention  is  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  income  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  printing,  in  raised  type, 
of  such  standard  works  as  may  seem  most  ex- 
pedient. Mr.  M.  Anagnos  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution,  to  whom  subscriptions 
may  be  sent.  A 


t 


THE   MOTE'S    COMPANION. 

Faribault,  Minnesota, 
May  21,  1881. 


PBIXTTNG-FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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The  children  conneeted  with  Mr. 
Hale's  Sunday-school  contributed  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
printing-fund  for  the  blind.  The  gift 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  kind  let- 
ter from  Mr.  John  Noble,  to  which 
the  following  reply  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Anagnos : 

South  Boston,  April  29,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir  ; — Your  kind  favor  of 
yesterday,  informing  me  of  Mr. 
Nazro's  thoughtful  proposition  at 
Union  Channing  service  of  the  four 
South  End  Sunday-schools  in  aid  of 
the  printing-fund  for  the  blind,  and 
of  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Hale's  Sun- 
day-school to  that  fund,  was  most 
gratefully  received.  Permit  me,  my 
dear  sir,  to  tender  my  most  sincere 
thanks,  together  with  those  of  our 
pupils,  for  this  friendly  interest  and 
benefaction.  As  the  gift  of  little  chil- 
dren to  our  own  young  people  in  their 
need,  the  contribution  is  specially 
prized  and  welcomed. 
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Musicale  at  the  Perkins  Institute.— 
A  number  of  our  well-known  artists,  Madame 
Dietrich  Strong,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles  and  Mr. 
Gustav  Dannreuther,  participated  in  a  very  im- 
pressive musicale  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Monday  evening.    Madame  Strong, 
who  contributed  the  larger  share  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  has  until  quite  recently  only 
been  known  to  local  concert  goers  as  an  ever 
welcome  piano  accompanist.    Such  Indeed  has 
been  the  pleasure  she  has  afforded  by  her  good 
and  faithful  service  in  this  Hue,  that  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  inevitable  that  she  must  sooner  or 
later  successfully  appear  in  the  higher  role  of 
concert  pianist;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  her  debut  as  such   has  come  so  soon,  and 
that  it  has  been  attended  with  such  a  marked 
degree  of  artistic  success.    She  performed  at 
the  concert  of  which  we  write,  the  BACH 
fugue  of  Bach;  a  Gavotte  by  the  same  compo- 
ser, the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  all  ages;  Air 
Varie  by  ltameau ;  a  Study  by  Perabo,  a  sere- 
nade and  minnet  by  Mozkowski;  Fautasie,  op. 
160  (first  time  in  Boston),  by  Reiuecke:  and 
the  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  90,  ensemble  with 
Mr.  Dannreuther.    It  is   but  to  pay  Madame 
Strong  a  just  compliment  to  say  that  sbe  did 
the  masters  justice  by  her  refined,  intelligent 
and,    often,    poetic    interpretations    of    their 
works.    Add  to  this  that  her  execution  was 
clear,  and  equal  in  its  rapidity  to  the  most  ex- 
acting requirements,  and  we  have  briefly  re- 
corded the  merit  of  an  artiste  whose  reappear- 
ances in  our  concert  halls  may  always  be  antic- 
ipated with   great   pleasure.    The    singing    of 
Mrs.  Knowles  and  the  violin  playing  of  Mr. 
Dannreuther,  as  goes  without  saying,  were  the 
crowuiug  elements  in  the  success  of  this  delight- 
lul  musicale. 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER, 
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CONCERT  AT 


Tim   BLIND    INSTITU- 
TION. 


A  delightful  concert  was  given  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Monday 
evening,  by  the  well  -  known  pianist, 
Madame  Strong;  the  violinist,  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther ;  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  soprano. 
Madame  Strong's  artistic  pianism  is 
familiar  to- all  who  have  listened  to  the 
best  concerts  given  in  Boston  for  the  last 
(luce  or  four  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  American  name,  she  is  a  German 
of  the  Germans,  (Tier  maiden  name  was 
Dietrich),  as  the  many-sided  development 
of  her  art  abundantly  shows.  Probably 
she  is  without  a  rival  as  an  artistic  ac- 
companist, and  her  power  in  the  con- 
ceited pieces,  played  with  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther were  equally  sustained.  The  roles 
from  Bach  •  and  other  great  composers, 
woe  also  most  interestingly  given.  Mr. 
Dannreuther  justly  ranks  among  our 
most  accomplished,  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
profound  interpreters  of  violin  music.  His 
style  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  his  ex- 
pression noble  and  powerful.  Mrs.  Knowles 
delighted  the  audience  with  her  spirited 
and  delicate  rendering  of  English  and 
German  songs.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  has  been  seldom  sm-passed  in  in- 
terest and  enjoyment.  Opening  with  a 
Beethoven  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
and  closing  with  a  fantaisie,  by  Reinecke, 
Jjr  the  same  instruments,  tbe  programme 
comprised  the  names  of  Franz,  Schumann, 
Bach,  Jensen,  Romeau,  Madame  Strong 
herself,  Raff,  Schonuoka,  Perabo,  and 
Moszkowski. 


Boston,  May  28,   188 «. 
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Concert  for  the  Blind.— Madame 
letrlch  Strong,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  F 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther,  gave  a 
concert  at  the  blind  asylum,  South  Boston,  on 
the  33d  inst.,  which  was  listened  to  by  over  100 
of  the  pupils,  beside  many  invited  guests,  sev- 
eral prominent  musicians  of  the  city  being 
among  the  latter.  The  selections  were  from 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Franz,  Schumann,  Reinecke, 
Moszkowski,  and  Mme.  Strong,  and  were  ren- 
dered with  a  great  degree  of  artistic  perfection. 

"The  sanctuary  cholrof  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
assisted  by  local  talent,  will  give  a  concert  in 
the  institution,  on  Thursday  night,  June  9. 
On  that  occasion  the  choir  will  sing  for  the  first 
time  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  of  Mgr.  Newsham's 
Mtisa  de  St.  GregorU  Magno,  wnlch  it  Is  now 
studying. 


OUR    REPORTER. 

LITTLE    ROCK,    ARKANSAS,     -    MAY,    1.881. 


AN    APPEAL 

The  Printing-  of  Embossed  Books  for 
the  Blind— A  Sympathetic  Meeting: 
in  Boston— An  Endowment  Fnnd  of 
1 7  5,000  Proposed  —  Interesting 
Addresses— Etc. 


In  response  to  the  call  for  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  'promote  the  cause  of 
furnishing  the  blind  with  books 
printed  in  raised  letters  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  a  crowded  audience 
was  assembled  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
1st.  Gov.  Long  presided.  '  Upon 
the  platform,  besides  the  speakers 
of  the  occasion  were  a  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  ' 
Some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  their  ! 
teaching  was  also  placed  upon  the 
platform.  The  appeal  to  the  char-  ! 
itable  public  which  the  meeting  was 
designed  to  aid  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  in- 
come of  which    only  shall  be  used, 

and  which  will  enable  the  institution 
to  produce  twelve  or  more  volumes 
each  year. 

Gov.  Long,  in  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  dwelt  upon  the  aspect 
which  the  cause  presents  in  the  light 
of  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  The 
appeal  now  made,  he  said,  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  largest  and  most 
generous  charity,  and  was  one  that 
must  find  a  sympathetic  response  in 
every  Christian  heart. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Withrow,  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  modern 
method  of  educating  the  blind  was 
made  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  superin- 
tendent of  instruction  at  the  Perkins 
institution.  The  special  character- 
istic of  this  method,  he  said,  is  in- 
3tr\¥H»on  in  reading  by  means  of 
raised  or  embossed  letters,  which  are 
traced  through  the  successive  lines 
and  pages  of  the  book  by  the  finger 
of  the  reader,  the  sense  of  touch 
becoming  so  delicate  and  discrimi- 
nating, through  constant  practice, 
as  to  serve  as  an  efficient  substitute 
for  the  sense  of  sight.  This  device 
of  embossed  letters  was  originated 
by  a  French  philanthropist  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  in- 
struction in  that  method  dating  from 
the  year  1784. 

The  late  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston, 
who  visited  Paris  prior  to  1829,  be- 
came much  interested  in  this  work 
of  education,  and  on  his  return 
called  the  attention  of  philanthropic 
gentlemen  in  this  city  to  it.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  establishment 
of  this  institution. 

In  1831,  soon  after  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  returned  from  the  scenes 
of  his  military  exploits  in  Europe, 
the  enterprise    took  practical  form. 


Dr.  Howe  ardently  enlisted  in  the 
movement,  and  visited  Europe  in 
order  to  fully  acquaint  himself  with 
the  Parisian  system,  and  upon  his 
return  in  1832  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion was  established  under  his  super- 
intendence in  a  small  house  in  Pleas- 
ant street.  The  beginning  was  made 
with  six  pupils.  Soon  afterwards 
Col.  T.  H.  Perkins  made  a  gift  of 
his  mansion  em-  Pearl  street  for  the 
school,  and  means  were  solicited  and 
obtained  for  fitting  up  the  building 
and  furnishing  it  with  apparatus, 
among  which  was  a  press  for  print- 
ing in  raised  letters. 

The  press  was  put  into  operation 
in  1834,  and  excepting  some  short 
intervals  has  been  steadily  at  work 
since,  producing  in  all  about  fifty 
volumes  upon  different  subjects.  Of 
each  work  from  200  to  300  copies 
are  printed,  but  practicaply  the  result 
has  been  that  only  fifty  volumes  have 
been  provided  during  this  long  term 
for  the  blind,  added  to  which,  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  the  institution 
are  concerned,  are  about  fifty  others 
included  in  its  library  which  have 
been  printed  elsewhere.  The  cost  of 
printing  in  this  manner  exceeds  very 
much  the  cost  of  producing  a  book 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  blind  people,  said  the  speaker 
in  closing,  have  sentiments,  feelings 
and  affections  in  common  with  our- 
selves, but  are  bereft  of  the  means 
of  ministering  to  those  seutiments 
and  feelings  through  objective 
knowledge  derived  through  the 
power  of  vision.  The  plumage  of 
the  bird,  the  tints  of  the  flowers,  all 
the  glad,  outward  world,  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants,  the  products 
I  of  art  and  the  wonders  of  nature, 
so  far  as  perceptive  knowledge  is 
concerned,  are>  a  blank  to  them. 
Wherever  they  go  they  carry  with 
them  their  chamber  of  darkness.  It 
is  that  some  rays  of  light  may  be 
let  in  upon  that  darkness  and  solitude 
by  means  of  the  printed  page  and 
the  sense  of  touch,  permitting  them 
to  share  in  a  larger  degree  with  us 
the  life  of  knowledge,  intelligence 
and  happiness,  that  the  appeal  is 
now  made.  The  book  for  the  time 
being  does  this,  and  it  is  desired 
that  every  public  library  throughout 
New  England  shall  have  upon  its 
shelves  books  for  the  blind ;  that 
they  also  may  have  the  benefits,  in 
such  degree  as  is  possible  to  them, 
of  such  institutions,  and  ma}'  be  en- 
abled to  euter  into  communion  with 
the  minds  of  eminent  writers  of  the 
present  and  former  times.  In  ten 
years  time  they  will  have  but  120 
volumes,  and  in  thirty  years  but  360 
more  than  they  now  have,  an  insig- 
nificant number  in  comparison  with 
the  contents  of  our  best  libraries. 
Only  good  books  will  be  printed. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Brooks  next 
spoke.  He  said  the  book  printed 
in  raised  letters  is  the  main  window 
through  which  the  blind  can  look 
out  upon  the  great  world  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  poetry  and  science. 
The  appeal  now  made  is  one  of  the 
strongest  that  can  be  made  to  a 
Christian  community,  which  will  not 


stop  to  consider   what  return  those 


who  ask  for  this  aid  can  maktT  To 
the  givers,  but,  following  the  exam- 
i  pie  of  the  Master,  will  be  ready  to 
supply  the  need  because  the  need 
appears.  To  such  the  sufficient 
motive  is  the  simple  sight  of  those 
who  can  not  see.  The  idea  of  an 
endowment  fund  is  of  itself  a  pecu- 
liar incentive  to  giving  in  such  a 
cause.  The  money  contributed  is 
not  to  be  spent  at  once,  but  is  to 
constitute  a  perpetual  benefaction. 
Monumental  stones  to  commemo- 
rate them  after  they  are  gone  from 
this  world  arc  becoming  less  and 
less  cared  for  by  wise  men.  Rather 
would  such  a  man  have  his  monu- 
ment in  his  work  that  shall  be 
continued  not  only  while  he  lives, 
but  after  he  is  dead,  so  long  as  there 
is  need  for  that  work  to  be  done. 
He  who  contributes  to  that  deed  of 
charity  can  feel  that  not  only  the 
blind  of  to  day,  but  those  who  shall 
live  in  comiog  years,  will  regard 
him  with  gratitude ;  and  the  best 
monument  we  can  raise  to  commem- 
orate him  who  began  this  work  fifty 
years  ago  will  be  the  perpetuation 
and  enlargement  of  that  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  children  who 
fifty  and  more  years  hence  shall  have 
cause  to  remember  with  gratitude 
what  Dr.  Howe  did  for  them. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  followed, 
and  suggested  that  in  this  case  there 
was  a  claim  not  only  for  charit}7, 
which  had  been  so  well  presented, 
but  for  justice  also.  The  effective 
appeal  which  in  behalf  of  these  blind 
brothers  aad  sisters,  each  one  bless- 
ed with  sight  can  and  should  make 
is,  "Put  yourself  in  their  place." 

Other  eloquent  speeches  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  Rev.  Drs.  A.  A.  Miner,  F.  M. 
Ellis  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  and  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol. 
During  the  afternoon  some  very 
interesting  school  exercises  were 
given  by  some  of  the  blind  pupils, 
and  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  read 
from  the  Scriptures,  the  passages 
being  traced  by  her  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  communicated  by 
the  fingers  of  the  other  to  an  inter- 
preter, who  voiced  them  to  the  au- 
dience. 

LAURA  BKIDGMAN, 
The  Deaf  and  Blind  Lady  of  Boston. 

It  would  seem  that  if  a  person  be 
deprived  of  any  one  of  the  five  senses 
the  other  four  are  preternaturally 
sharpened.  Thus  the  blind  man  can 
detect  sounds  with  greater  accuracy 
than  those  who  are  gifted  with  per 
feet  vision.  The  deaf  man,  on  the 
contrar}7,  is  usually  very  sharp- 
sighted,  and  imposes  upon  his  eyes 
a  greater  duty  than  the  man  whose 
ears  can  hear  perfectly. 

In  the  institutions  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  the  teachers 
j  report  that  the  pupils  are  usually 
tractable,  and  manifest  a  great  desire 
to  learn  something  within  the  range 
of  their  faculties.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  almost  supernatural  ac- 
quirements,   on    the   part  of    those 
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wh  have  been  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  peculiar. 

She  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H„ 
in  the  year  1829,    and  up  to  the  age 
of  two  years  possessed  ail  her  facul- 
ties, but  a  severe  illness  at  that  time 
occasioned    the   loss   of  sight  and 
hearing  as  well  as  speech,  while  the 
sense  of  smell    was    also  destroyed, 
and  that  of  taste    greatly  impaired. 
She  gradually  recovered  her  health, 
but   none  ot  her   lost   senses   were 
restored.     At  the  age  of  eight  years 
she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  and  soon    acquired  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  building  and  its 
various    apartments  that    she  could 
wander  at  will   through  it  unattend- 
ed.    Dr.    Howe   resolved  to  under- 
take at  once  the  task  of  instructing 
her,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,   and 
one  which  until  that  time  had  never 
been    attended   with    success.     The 
first  step  was  to  teach  her  the  names 
of  objects  ;    for  this  purpose,  an  ob- 
ject  with    which   she    was  familiar, 
such    as  a   fork  or   a    spoon,    was 
placed  in  her  hands,   and  with  it  its 
name   in    raised   letters.     This  was 
repeated  many  times,   and    with  dif- 
ferent objects,  until  she  had  learned 
that  the  word  bore  some  relation  to 
the   object.     As   yet,    however,  her 
idea  of  this  relation  was  very  vague. 
The  next  step  was  to  present  her  the 
separate  letters  in  relief,    at  first  so 
arranged   as  to    form    the   name  of 
any  object  she  knew.     Finding  that 
she  recognized  the  word,  her  teacher 
disarranged  the  letters,  and   taking 
her  hands  in  his  own,  proceeded  to 
reconstruct  the  word,  causing  her  to 
feel  each  letter  which  composed  it ; 
having  done  this   several  times,  she 
constructed  the  word  herself  without 
assistance.     The    same  process  was 
then  repeated  with  other  words,  and 
before    the  close    of  her  lesson   the 
idea    evidently    dawned    upon    her 
mind    that   this    was   a    means    by 
which    she    could  communicate   her 
thoughts    to   others.     This    process 
was  continued  until  she  had  become 
familiar  with  a  considerable  number 
of  words.     She  was  then  furnished 
with  type  having  the  letters  in  relief, 
and    with  a   board    that    had   been 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  type.     Objects   known  to  her 
were  then  presented    and  she  would 
compose   the    name  with  the  types. 
This  process  afforded    her  great  de- 
light.    She    was    next    taught    the 
manual  alphabet,  which  she  acquired 
very  readily.     This  having  been  at- 
tained   her    tcac  ier   presented    her 
with  an  object  with  whicn   she  was 
not  familiar,   and  left  her  for  a  time 
to     inform    herself    concerning    its 
form    and    use.     The    teacher  then 
spelled  its   name    with   the   manual 
alphabet,    the  child  following  each 
letter  until   she  comprehended  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  object,  when 
she  would  herself  spell   it    with  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  then  compose 
it  with  the  types,   and   finally   place 
the  word  thus    composed  by  the  side 


of  the  object.     All   this    was  accom 
plished  within  three  months. 

Her  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  names  of  objects  for  the  first 
two  years,  then  the  attempt  was  made 
to  instruct  her  in  their  qualities,  and 
subsequently  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  each  step, 
but  patieuce  and  perseverance  over- 
came them  all.  She  was  afterwards 
taught  to  write,  and  she  subsequent- 
ly acquired  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on 
which  she  became  quite  a  skillful 
performer,  and  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  needlework  and  of 
some  household  duties. 

It  would  seem  that,  where  so  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  patience  and 
perseverance  under  trying  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
take  great  pains  with  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  beings,  and  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  thus  help  them  to 
avoid  being  burdens  upon  public 
cnarity.  To  do  this  requires  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  instructors, 
in  a  measure  possessed  by  very  few, 
and  the  danger  is,  that  when  the 
pupils  leave  the  institutions  where 
they  have  been  taught,  they  miss  that 
thorough  training  and  are  apt  to 
relax  into  immethodical  habits  and 
become  discouraged  in  their  efforts 
at  self-maintenance,  and  try  one  vo- 
cation and  then  another,  until  finally 
they  become  dependent  on  charity. 
They  need  to  be  taught,  above  all 
else,  firmness,  self-reliance  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  and  no  lesson  is 
more  profitably  taught  than  the 
necessity  of  practicing  these  virtues 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  every 
one,  whether  possessed  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  sight  or  not. 


A  Blind  Composer  in  Successful  Com- 
petition With  the  Seeing-. 

A  few  months  since,  the    Musical 
Herald,    of     Boston,    offered    nine 
prize?,  aggregating  $150.00,  for  the 
best  nine  meritorious  productions  of 
certain  classes  necessarily  involving 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of   harmony.      A    large   number  of 
pieces  of  decided  merit  were  offered, 
thus  realizing  the  hope  and  purposes 
of  the  generous    Heiald,  to  awaken 
more  general  interest  in  the  study  of 
musical    harmony.        That    journal 
truly  says,  "a  judicious  fostering  of 
such  work  will  do    more    for   music 
than    a   long   series    of  editorials." 
The  prizes  were  awarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  able  and  careful  judg 
ment  of  a  committee  of  five  gentle- 
men eminent  in  the   musical    profes- 
sion, the    pieces  being   submitted  to 
each    seperately,    no    one   of  them 
knowing  the  judgment  of  the  oth- 
ers. ■  The  successful  competitors  for 
the    highest   two    prizes    of   $25.00 
each    were    Jas.    A.    Warner,    esq., 
and  Henry    W.  Stratton,  of  Nepon- 
set,  Mass.,  the  latter  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  P*  rkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


Forthcoming  Books  From  Boston. 

The  endowment  fuud  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  continues  to  in- 
crease by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  its  work  it  being  carried  on  now 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  Its  publications  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  works  of 
British  and  American  writers.  The 
two  volumes  of  American  Prose  are 
nearly  finished,  and  contain  brief 
sketches  and  papers  carefully  selec- 
ted from  our  leading  cis-Atlantic  au- 
thors. 

In  the  series  of  American  Poetry, 
the  first  volume  has  already  been 
published,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Longfellow's  works,  containing  the 
following  among  other  popular 
poems  :  Evangeline  ;  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish ;  Building  of  the 
Ship  ;  The  Day  is  Done;  Resigna- 
tion ;  Excelsior  ;    etc. 

The  second  volume  of  this  series 
will  be  devoted  to  Whittier;  the 
third  to  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Bry- 
ant together ;  and  the  fourth  to 
Lowell.  Two  series  of  British  clas 
sics  are  also  being  printed,  one  of 
prose,  and  the  other  of  poetry.  Of 
these,  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  with  thir- 
ty-seven of  his  favorite  shorter 
poems  are  in  press. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
each  author  is  prefixed  to  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  works.  All  the 
above  with  possibly  the  exception 
of  Lowell's  poems,  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  first  of  July  next.  The 
materials  are  also  nearly  collected 
for  a  series  of  fourteen  new  readers, 
to  include  brief  and  interesting  ac- 
counts of  birds,  animals,  trees, 
plants,  and  various  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  botany,  meterology, 
and  physics,  carefully  selected  from 
a  large  number  of  books  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  mental  capacity  of 
children. 


The  Marriage  of  Miss  Kate  C.  Hill. 

From  a  recent  letter  received  f»'om 
Mr.  W.  H.  McDonald,  music  pub- 
lisher of  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  we  learn- 
ed with  much  pleasure  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mi?s  Katie  Hill,  who  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  Soulh  Boston, 
and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1864 
with  much  credit  to  herself  and  to 
the  teachers  of  that  school.  -Miss 
Hill  has  for  the  past  17  years  resid- 
ed in  Brooklyn,  E  D.,  and  has  won 
for  herself  many  honors,  both  as  a 
thorough  teacher  of  music,  and  for 
her  great  zeal  which  she  has  mani- 
fested in  her  chosen  profession.  Her 
many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  her  good  fortune,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald is  to  be  congratulated  on 
wiuning  so  great  a  prize,  and  her 
many  friends  will  join  with  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
many  happy  and  prosperous  years. 

A.  C.  B. 

; ♦— 

Miss  M.  E.  Denisou,  formerly  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  likes  Boston  even 
better  than  she  had  anticipated,  and 
now  urges  others  also  to  perfect 
their  musical  studies  at  the  Hub. 
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With  Supplement. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  1,  1881. 


SOI  Til     BOSTOS. 

Pbbkiks  Institute.— "Comus,"  tiiat  charming 
pastoral  masque,  or  beautiful  poem,  of  Milton's,  was 
repeated  by  request  iu  the  new  building  of  the  In- 
stitute bj  the  lady  students  last  evening.  The  lead- 
ing parts  were  taken  by  Susie  Sheahan,  Comas; 
Jennie  Colby,  First  Brother;  Alice  Holbrook,  See- 
on  ft  Brother:  Mabel  Brown,  Lady  Lester:  Belle 
Rouiilly,  Sabrina.  The  costumes  were  quite  pictur- 
esque.- each  one  designed  by  ihe  wearer.  All  the 
paits  were  well  rendered,  and  the  singing  elicited 
two  recalls  and  a  floral  wealth.  Laura  Bridgeman 
was  present  and  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
affair.  Iu  compliment  to  the  gifted  participants 
she  w;is  costumed  (according  to  her  conception  of  a 
fairy)  in  a  pitot  gown,  lace  coiffure  fastened  with 
rosebuds,  and  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  She 
wore  gloves  that  on  being  introduced  to  Co  inns  and 
others  they  could  not  discover  her  by  her  hands. 
Mips  Annie  Poulson  arranged  the  entertainment. 


|ta<slnta  gailg  fertte. 


WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  1,  1881. 


The  friends  of  the  blind  in  Boston  are  now 
engaged  in  raising  a  fund  for  printing  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind.  It  is  intended  to 
benefit  every  b  ind  person  by  placing  sets  of 
such  books  in  all  the  leading  libraries  in  New 
Eng'and  for  free  use.  This  is  ''an  appeal  for 
light"  that  will  commend  itself  to  every  be- 
nevolent individual,  and,  we  trust,  those  who 
have  the  means  will  contribute  of  their  abund- 
ance to  this  worthy  object.  Those  wishing  to 
contribute  can  do  so  by  forwarding  their  aid 
to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  Secretary,  Boston. 
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Norwich.  Thursday,  J  one  2,  18S1.<| 

A  renewed  effort  is  being  made  to  excite 
interest  in  the  project  for  printing  books  in 
embossed  letters  for  the  blind,  by  circulat- 
ing pamphlet  reports  of  the  meeting  to  pro- 
mote lhat  object.held  in  Boston  two  months 
ago.     A  little    reflection   shows   one  how 
much    of    practical    information,  precious 
entertainment,  and  moral  culture  one  gets 
by  the  ability  to  read;  and  what  an  import- 
ant element  in  one's  life  facilities  for  that 
pursuit  are.     A  person  who  is  deprived  of 
other  senses  and  adornments  is  able  to  be 
considerably  independent    of  his  friends, 
and  find  much  occupation  in  solitude.    But 
a  blind  person  is  peculiarly  dependent  on 
others ;  and   as  few  of  the  sightless  are  so 
circumstanced  as  to  command  the  services 
of  readers,  they  are  cut  off,  to  a  lamentable 
degree,  from  the  benefits  of  literature.    The 
embossed  books  meet  this  difficulty  with 
those  whose  sense  of  touch  has  received  the 
necessary  cultivation.     A  press  and  type  so 
constructed  as  to  print  books  in  this  text  are 
keys  to  unlock  vast  and  priceless  treasures 
to  a  large  and  unfortunate  class  of  human 
beings.    Few  benevolent  enterprises  make 
iSo  strong  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  humane  as  this  Perkins  institution  for 
ihe  blind   in  Boston,  and  the  Howe  memo 
rial  prees  which   is  supplying  its  library. 
One  can  easily  learn,  from  the  pamphlet 
which  Mr.   Anagnos  will  send  on  applica- 
tion,  what  Gov.    Long,   Phillips  Brooks, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  other  eminent 
.philanthropists  said  about  the  matter  at  the 
i  Lie  public  meeting  in  Boston. 
♦♦•- 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,   JUNE   2,   1881. 


TfiJE  great  "want  of  the  Perkins  InstitU"  I 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  South  Boston,  is  a  fund  to  enable  the  in- 
Btitution  to  print  more  books,  in  raised  let-  j 
ters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  have  proved  that  they  are  equal 
to  their  seeing  fellows,  if  they  can  be  al- 
lowed equal  opportunities.  We  hope  the 
benevolent  will  consider  their  claims  «pon 
their  sympathy  and  aid,  and  that  the  move- 
ment already  commenced  will  be  vigorously 
pushed  until  a  fund  is  established  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  constant  making  of  books  for 
the  blind,  so  that  they  may  have  opened  up 
to  them  the  intellectual  treasures  which  are 
constantly  open  to  those  who  can  see. 
"While  the  public  library  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  for  the  seeing,  the 
library  for  the  blind  is  limited  to  one  little 
hundred.  Let  the  subject  be  brought  before 
the  community. 


Bridgewater  Independent. 


An  interesting,  and  we  doubt  not  a 
winning  appeal,  comes  from  the  Perkins; 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  printing  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  instruction  of  its 
pupils  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  inmates. 
The  devoted  labors  of  Drs.  Fisher  and 
Howe,  who  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
placed  this  institution  on  a  strong  basis. 
have  ever  met  with  the  extended  co-op- 
eration of  the  philanthropic  of  every 
clime,  and  will  ever  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  our  citizens  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  institution  and  its  noble  work. 
A  fund  of  sT5,000  is  wanted,  the  income 
if  which  will  enable  the  institution  "to 
issue  ten  or  twelve  new  books  every  year, 
and  to  place  sets  of  them  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  New  England  for  free  use, 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  poorest 
and  lowliest   child   living  iu  Boston  has 

j  the  choice  of  386,000  volumes  in  the  pub- 
lic  library,    and   that   sightless    persons 

:  who  feel  ten  times  more  strongly  the  need 
of  reading,  have  only  one  hundred  book-; 
at  their  command,  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing their  present  scanty  supplj 
be  fully  appreciated."  This  appeal  is 
one  of  pathetic  interest,  and  its  desired 
result  will  be  obtained  by  the  opening  of 
the  abundance  of  our  beneficent  citizens. 


THE  FREE  PRESS  AND  JOURNAL. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  3,  1881. 


GREAT    FALLS,  N.  H 

^^-The  Perkins  Institution  «,ud  Mass. 
pchool  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 
are  raising  a  printing  fund  for  the  blind. 
The  object  is  to  print  and  place  sets  of 
embossed  books  in  all  the  leading  libra- 
ries in  New  England  for  free  use  of  the 
blind.  This  is  a  good  measure  aiuL 
should  be  actively  sustaiueel  by  &\\.  Jr 
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FIEST  EDITIONr 


TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 


FRIDAY June  3,51881 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


A  Printing  Fund  of   $75,000  Wanted. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Anagnos,   Director  of  the 
Perkins    Institution. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  March,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  solicit  contributions  to  a  fund  of 
$75,000  for  the  purpose  of  printing  books  with 
raised  letters.  A  public  meeting  has  since 
been  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  proposed  fund  has  been  raised1 
The  committee  have  now  issued  a  pamphlet 
giving  an  account  of  .  this  movement,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  explanation 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution : 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  blindness 
has  been  considered  as  the  greatest  of  human 
misfortunes,  and  the  condition  of  its  victims 
has  been  a  pitiable  and  abject  one.  Sympathy 
and  material  aid  were  readily  bestowed  upon 
sightless  persons ;  but  education,  which  alone 
could  assist  them  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  rest  calmly  in 
the  great  realities  of  existence  by  asserting 
their  human  attributes,  was  not  considered 
feasible  or  practicable  in  their  case  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  in  the 
year  1784  when  the  great  apostle  of  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  the  celebrated  Abbe  Valentine 
Hauy,  sowed  the  fruiNseeds  of  their  educa- 
tion first  in  Paris,  where  he  established  the 
Iustitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  and  after- 
ward in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Most  of 
these  seeds  were  planted  in  fertile  and  genial 
soil,  and  they  have  multiplied  until  all  the 
principal  countries  in  Europe  have  their  special 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  in  music,  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  most  valuable  charac- 
teristic in  the  education  methods  of  the  great ' 
French  philanthropist  was  his  device  of  em- 
bossed print,  by  means  of  which  the  blind 
were  enabled  to  read  books  in  raised  letters 
with  their  fingers,  the  sense  of  touch  becom- 
ing so  delicate  and  discriminating  through 
constant  practice  as  to  serve  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  sight. 

The  first  movement  in  aid  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  this  country  was  inaugu- 
rated iu  Boston,  and  the  merit  of  proposing 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  their 
instruction  and  training  belongs  to  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  of  this  city.  While  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  in  Paris,  he  paid  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind, 
and  conceived  the  design  of  transplanting  to 
his  own  country  the  advantages  there  enjoyed. 
After  his  return  to  Boston,  in  1826,  he  kept 
the  plan  constantly  in  view,  and  consulted 
with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  city 
from  time  to  time  for  its  promotion.  Many 
other  Americans  had,  it  is  true,  visited  the 
Paris  iustitution,  and  on  their  return  had  de- 
lighted their  friends  with  the  details  of  its 
curious  methods  of  instruction  and  training. 
But  none  of  them  had  ever  before  this  time 
attempted,  by  appeals  to  the  public  or  other- 
wise, to  bring  these  means  within  the  reach  of 
the  blind  of  the  new  world. 

In  February  of  1829,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorpora. 
tion,  which  was  granted  unanimously"  k<both 
houses  without  debate.  The  organization*^ 
the  young  institution  began  at  once,  but  up  to 
1831  nothing  was  done  further  than  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  object,  and  solicit  aid 
for  its  accomplishment.  In  that  year  the  late 
Dr.    Samuel   G.   Howe,   having  just  returned 


from  the  scenes  of  his  philanthropic  mission 
and  military  exploits  in  Greece,  enlisted  ar- 
dently in  the  enterprise,  and  gave  it  a  practi- 
cal form.  He  sailed  immediately  for  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  establishments  of  a 
similar  kind  already  in  operation  there,  exam- 
ining the  methods  of  instruction  therein  em- 
ployed, and  engaging  the  sei vices  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  on  his  return  in  1832,  a 
school  was  opened  under  his  superintendence 
in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant  street. 

The  beginning  was  made  with  only  six 
children.  Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
Dr.  Howe,  the  pupils  made  rapid  progress, 
and  public  exhibitions  of  their  proficiency  in 
study,  music,  and  handicraft  were  given, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  day, 
caused  a  profound  commotion.  The  merchant 
prince  of  Boston,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
attended  one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  was  so 
touched  by  the  performances,  that  he  made  a 
gift  of  his  mansion  on  Pearl  street  to  the 
school.  Soon  after  a  brilliant  fair  was  held  in 
Faneuil  hall  by  the  most  prominent  ladies  of 
the  city.^n  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  sufficient 
means  were  raised  for  fitting  up  the  building, 
'and  furnishing  it  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances and  apparatus.  Thus  the  infant  insti- 
tution was  auspiciously  launched  in  its  cureer 
of  usefulness,  and  has  .kept  its  place  ever 
since  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  kindred  estab- 
lishments. It  was  very  fortunate  that  the 
management  of  its  affairs  was  entrusted  to 
such  a  man  as  its  great  founder,  who  has  often 
been  called  the  "Hauy  of  America,"  and  who 
contributed  as  much  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  blind  of  this  country  as  the  French  phi- 
lanthropist accomplished  for  those  of  Europe. 
To  the  enthusiasm  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  blind,  and  devotion  to  their  cause,  which 
distinguished  the  Abbe,  the  American  philan- 
thropist united  the  qualities  of  administrative 
ability  and  practical  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  removed  to  its 
new  and  commodious  quarters,  Dr.  Howe  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  design  of  furnishing 
the  blind  of  this  country  with  a  choice 
library  in  raised  characters,  which  he  had 
formed  and  matured  during  his  last  visit  in 
Europe.  He  immediately  procured  a  small 
press  and  established  a  printing-office,  where 
all  the  real  and  substantial  improvements  on 
Jxauy's  invention  of  embossing  books  and  on 
the  modes  of  constructing  apparatus  adapted 
to  the  sense  of  touch  were  devised  and  carried 
out.  The  enterprise  proved  a  success  ;  but,  as 
there  was  nowhere  a  permanent  fund  for  its 
support,  Dr.  Howe  had  great  difficulty  in  beg- 
ging the  money  from  various  sources,  and 
although  the  obstacles  were  numerous,  and 
sometimes  disheartening,  he  continued  the 
work  with  occasional  interruptions  nearly  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Thus  about  fifty  books  on 
different  subjects  were  produced  by  our  press 
during  this  long  term  of  years,  the  edition  of 
each  work  consisting  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  copies.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  in  our  library  about  fifty  more  volumes 
printed  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  printing  in  relief  very  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  producing  a  book  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  and  I  can  purchase  a  good  copy  of 
the  Bible  for  twenty- five  or  fifty  cents ;  but 
the  blind  cannot  obtain  one  which  they  can 
read  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  for  less  than 
twenty  dollars.  This  price  may  seem  very 
high,  "but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  less  than 
actual  cost.  Now,  there  are  but  very  few 
sightless  persons  who  are  so  favored  with  the 
goods  of  this  world  as  to  be  able  to  pay  so 
much  money  for  books.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  they  need 
books  more  than  we  do.  Blind  persons  are 
not  in  the  least  wanting  in  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  humanity.  Their  senti- 
ments, feelings,  affections,  desires  and  aspira- 
tions are  precisely  identical  with  ours ;  but  a 
part  of  the  objective  knowledge  which  minis- 
ters to  all  these  and  which  is  specially  the 
legitimate  product  of  the  power  of  vision,  is  not 
so  easily  attainable  in  their  case.  %  They  enjoy 
in  common  with  us  the  peal  of  the  thunder, 
the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  murmur  of  the 
brook,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  sighing  of 
the  wind,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the 
ileating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  chirping  of  the 
rrow.  Nay,  they  do  more  than  this  ;  their 
sense  of  hearing  becomes  so  acute  by  constant 
practice   that  they  are   able  to  analyze  sounds 


and  find  harmony  where  ordinary  listeners 
cannot  perceive  a  trace  of  it ;  but  the  majestic 
forms  of  the  clouds,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
the  plumage  of  the  birds,  the  tints  of  the 
flowers,  all  the  glad  outward  world,  the  vari- 
eties of  trees  and  plants,  the  products  of  .  art 
and  the  wonders  of  nature,  so  far  as  perceptive 
knowledge  is  concerned,  are  a  blank  to  them. 
Wherever  they  go  they  carry  with  them  their 
chamber  of  darkness  and  isolation.  They 
long  therefore  for  intellectual  light,  for  the 
means  of  cheering  their  lonely  hours,  of  light- 
ening the  burden  of  their  calamity,  and  of 
brightening  their  existence.  It  is  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  be  let  in  upon  that  darkness 
and  solitude  by  moans  of  the  embossed  page 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  permitt'ng  them  to 
share  in  a  larg'er  degree  with  us  the  life  of 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  that 
the  present  appeal  is  made.  The  book  for  the 
time  being  doje  this. 

In  order  to  provide  this  inestimable  blessing 
for  the  blind  and  furnish  them  with  permanent 
means  for  intellectual  expansion  and  enjoy- 
ment, we  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  fund  of 
$75,000.  The  income  of  this  endowment, 
added  to  the  very  limited  means  already  at  the 
disposal  of  the  institution,  will  enable  us  to 
issue  ten  or  twelve  new  books  every  year  aiid 
to  place  sets  of  them  in  the  leading  libraries  of 
New  England  for  free  use,  thus  rendering  em- 
bossed publications  as  accessible  to  the  blind 
as  works  in  common  print  are  to  those  who  can 
see.  The  plan  of  opening  the  public  libraries 
to  the  blind  is  a  grand  one,  for  it  will 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  in  the  republic 
of  letters  with  their  seeing  fellow-men.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  poorest  and  lowliest 
child  living  in  Boston  has  the  choice  ox  386,000 
volumes  in  the  public  library,  and  that  sight- 
less persons,  who  feel  ten  times  more  strongly 
the  need  of  reading,  have  only  one  hundred 
books  at  their  command,  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing their  present  scanty  supply  can  be 
fully  appreciated. 

If  the  fund  of  $75,000  is  provided  at  once, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  issuing  a 
dozen  new  books  annually,  it  will  take  thirty 
years  to  add  360  volumes  to  those  existing  at 
present  in  our  library ;  an  insignificant  number 
in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  public 
libraries.  This  will  show  to  every  thinking 
person  that  our  request  is  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  one.  We  do  not  apply  for  a 
very  great  variety  of  mental  pabulum  for  our 
sightless  children.  We  th;nk  it  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  true  benevolence  that  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  immense  riches  of  our  literary 
tables  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  cannot  feast  on  them  in  their  ordi- 
nary form.  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of 
Boston,  to  whose  generosity  and  sense  of 
justice  belongs  the  honor  of  having  kindled  in 
America  the  Promethean  fire  of  enlightenment 
for  the  blind,  will  not  respond  generously  ? 
Can  it  be  that  Massachusetts  will  ever  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  call  ?  Will  the  people  of  New 
England  in  general  refuse  to  open  to  her 
sightless  children  those  sources  of  intellectual 
pleasure  and  solace  which  are  freely  enjoyed 
by  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures? 
History,  tradition,  antecedent  circumstances, 
and  the  never-failing  liberal  spirit  manifested 
in  every  philanthropic  movement,  all  lead  us 
to  trust  the  cause  of  the  blind  to  the  feeling 
hearts  and  generous  hands  of  the  good  men 
and  women    of    our   community   confidently, 
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"We  have  received  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the   Blind  a  pamphlet 
copy   of  the   proceedings  of  a   public 
meeting  held  at  Tremout  Temple  in 
Boston  in  aid  of  the  movement  for  rais- 
ing a  permanent  fund  for  printing  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind.     As  the  en- 
terprise is  intended  to  benefit  every  blind 
reader  in  New  England  by  placing  sets 
of  the  books  in  all  the  leading  libraries 
for  free  use,   the  appeal  for  funds  that 
shall  be  applied  to  this  end  is  of  a  char- 
acter to  recommend  itself  to  every  be- 
nevolent mind.     The  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  it  is   estimated, 
would  yield  an  adequate  income  for  pro- 
viding the  blind  of  New  England  with 
a  fair  supply  of  literature  in  raised  print. 
Blindness  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes.     It 
is  the  bounden  duty  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  desire  of  every  individual  member 
of  a  Christian  community  to  give  as  his 
means  will  warrant  towards  its  allevia- 
tion.    Shut    out   from  a  sight  of  the 
beauties  of  external  nature,  the  world 
is  yet  not  a  sealed  book  to   the  blind, 
whose  delicately  trained  fingers  enable 
them  to  snatch  from  the  printed  page 
with  marvellous  skill  and  readiness  the 
thoughts  of  the  historian,   the  essayist 
and  the  poet.     Unfortunately,  it  would 
seem,  the  cost  of  printing  in  relief  very 
much  exceeds  that  of  producing  a  book 
in  the  ordinary  way.    The  necessity  for 
pecuniary  aid,  therefore,  is  all  the  more 
pressing.     That  the  request  for  the  fund 
named  is  a  moderate  one  is  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  if  the  Institute  is 
thus  enabled  to  continue  issuing  a  dozen 
new  books  annually,   it  will  take  thirty 
years  to  add  360  volumes  to  those  exist- 
ing at  present  in  the  library  for  the 
blind.     In  the   words  of  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks: 

"The  book  printed  in  raised  letters  is 
the  main  window  through  which  the 
blind  can  look  out  upon  the  great  world 
of  wit  and  wisdom,  poetry  and  science. 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  Harvard  College 
and  saw  250,000  books  in  the  library, 
and  could  not  help  comparing  it  with 
the  library  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 


and  leave  no  room  for  skeptieal  doubt  as  to  itj^  where   only   100  volumes   i 


a: 


ultimate  success. 


// 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  3,  1881. 


§gg=-  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
contributions  to  the  printing  fund  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  So.  Boston 
which  ought  to  be  liberally  responded  to. 
The  object  is  a  worthy  one:  the  needs  of  the 
Institution  for  more  books  are  pressin 
to  procure  them  money  is  wanted. 


nd 


on  the 
shelves,  half  of  which  were  printed  at 
the  institution.  The  blind  do  not  com- 
plain that  they  have  so  few  books,  but 
request  that  their  library  may  be  en- 
larged-" 

Of  the  committee  appointed  to  solicit 
contributions  to  the  printing  fund,  the 
chairman  is  Samuel  G.  Snelling;  treas- 
urer, P.  T.  Jackson,  Boston. 

^^  — =^" 
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SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,  JUNE  4,  1831. 


A  PLAY  BY  THE  BLIND. 

The  second  performance  qf  Milton's 
beautiful  masque  of  <<Comus''\pas'giveu 
by  request  at  the  Perkin's  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  the  evening  of  Tsesday 
last.    The  entire  "inise  en  scene"  was 
excellent,  and   was    remarkable    from 
having  been   wholly  devised  and   exe- 
cuted by  the  pupils  themselves,  without 
aid  from  their  teachers  or  other  seeing 
officers.    The  costumes  were  admirable 
and  exceedingly  becoming,  and  the  va- 
rious   roles  of    the    masque  were  sus- 
tained in  a  very  spirited  manner.     The 
audience  quite  forgot  that  the  perform- 
ers were  blind,  so  animated  and  grace- 
ful were  their    impersonations  of   the 
characters  assigned  to  them.    The  part 
Qt  the  Lady  was'  very  well  sustained  by 
Miss  Mabel  isrovyu,  and  Corrius  himself 
was  finely  rendered  by  Miss  'Susan  Sho- 
han.    Miss  Jenny  Colby  as  the  chival- 
rous brother  ot  the  heroine,  and  Miss 
LennaSwincrton  as  the  good  fairy,  were 
admirable.      The    entire    performance 
was    remarkable    from  a    literary  and 
dramatic  point  of  view. 


latkia! 


SATTJKDAY,  JUNE   4,   1881. 


A  handsome  pamphlet  has  been  issued,  giving 
in  full  the  proceedings  at  the  great  public  meet- 
ing held  at  Tremont  Temple  the  first  of  April, 
on  behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind,  at 

which  Governor  Long  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  clergy- 
men and  other  scholars.  These  addresses  would 
be  read  with  lively  interest  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  especially  in  this  connection  they 
have  an  added  and  tender  attraction.  This  "ap- 
peal for  light"  for  the  blind  is  a  noble  one,  to 
which  the  most  generous  responses  should  con- 
tinue to  be  made.  The  enterprise  is  intended  to 
benefit  every  blind  reader  in  New  England,  by 
placing  sets  of  the  books  printed  through  the 
aid  of  the  fund  in  all  the  leading  libraries  for 
free  use.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to 
may  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Wright  &  Potter 
Printing  Company,  18  Postoffice  square,  or  to 
the  Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston. 


^amlrriflp  Jim 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    4,    ISSi. 


Perkiua  luatitutlou  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston 
recently,  in  aid  of  the  movement  for  raising  a  per- 
manent fund  for  printing  embossed  books  for  the 
blind.  The  enterprise  is  intended  to  benefit  every 
blind  reader  in  New  England  by  placing  sets  of 
books  printed  at  the  institution  in  all  the  leading 
libraries,  for  free  use.  The  appeal  for  "light" 
should  meet  with  a  ready  response  from  every 
ouc  who  sympathizes  with  the  blind,— and  who 
is  there  who  does  not  ?  We  hope  the  enterprise 
will  be  successful. 


Ciaremoiit,   June  4,    1881. 


Reading  for  the  Blind. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  of  31 
pages,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, on  Friday,  the  1st  day  of  April,  on 
behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Gov. 
Long,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Eliot, 
Gov.  Long,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Dr.  Miner  and  others,  and  was 
of  a  very  interesting  character.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $75,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  printing  embossed  books,  or 
books  with  raised  letters  which  the  blind 
learn  to  read  by  touch  or  feeling.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  was  raised,  and 
the  printing  committee  appeal  to  the 
generous  and  benevolent  to  "  consider 
the  great  need  of  the  blind  for  more 
light  upon  their  darkened  path  in  life, 
and  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  their 
beneficence  and  good  will."  Surely,  such 
as  are  able,  can  bestow  their  money  for 
no  more  deserving  cause.  On  our  fourth' 
page  we  give  a  sketch  of  Laura  Bridg- 
uian,  a  New  Hampshire  girl,  who  was 
educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Of 
this  interesting  girl,  Dr.  Miner,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  taught  a  school  "in  the 
town  of  Hanover,  about  four  miles 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  Moose  Mountain,"  said: 

"While  passing  some  days  with  a 
family  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
district,  I  called  one  evening  with  them 
upon  a  family  just  over  the  boundary  in 
the  adjoining  district,  in  which  &  vener- 
able friend  by  the  name  of  Tenney  made 
his  home.  The  center  of  all  thoughts 
and  the  delight  of  all  eyes,  particularly 
of  Mr.  Tenney's,  was  a  charming  little 
girl  in  her  mother's  arms.  Beautiful 
and  sprightly,  with  every  sense  perfect, 
she  promised,  like  all  things  of  beauty 
to  be  "  a  joy  forever."  A  year  or  two 
later  I  met  that  venerable  man,  and  with 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks  he  told 
me  of  the  physical  ruin  of  that  dear 
child.  That  terrible  scourge  of  child- 
hood, the  scarlet  fever,  had  obliterated 
both  sight  and  hearing,  and  as  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time,  the  sense  of  taste  and 
smell,  though  later  years  have  proved 
both  these  retained  in  a  feeble  degree. 
Dumbness  is  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  hearing.  The  few  words  she  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  speak  after  her  re- 
covery were  gradually  lost,  and  silence 
and  darkness  shrouded  her  being.  That 
child,  now  a  woman,  is  on  this  platform. 
Of  course  you  understand  me  to  speak 
of  Laura  Bridgman. 

"  Her  whole  attention  was  now  con- 
centrated upon  the  iscose  of  touch.  By 
the  application  of  her  hand  to  their  fea- 
tures she  grew  to  recognize  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  of  their  not  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  and  friends.  If  she  dis- 
covered that  a  visitor  was  in  the  house 
she  would  immediately  examine  her 
another's  dress,  and,  if  unsatisfactory, 
proceed  to  the  wardrobe  and  bring  for- 
ward what  she  deemed  the  circumstances 
to  require." 


The  exercises  fyl  the  meeting  were 
-closed  by  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  read- 
ing is  thus  described,  Miss  Carrie  Parks 
acting  as  interpreter : 

"She  traced  the  raised  letters  with 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  communicated  with  her  com- 
panion by  a  peculiar  system  of  pressing 
with  the  right  hand,  the  latter  announc- 
ing the  words  read  to  the  audience.  As 
ihe  countenance  of  the  remarkable  lady 
was  almost  lit  up  with  the  intelligence 
and  emotion  accompanying  the  consol- 
ing words  she  read  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  her  fingers  twitched  in  the  strange 
■convulsive  way  by  which  she  spoke  to 
her  companion,  a  breathless  interest  was 
displayed  by  all  present,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  ingenuity,  patience  and  philan- 
thropy by  which  such  results  were 
wrought,  made  the  strongest  possible 
plea  for  the  object  of  the  meeting." 

Funds  can  be  forwarded  to  Samuel 
>G.  Snelling,  Chairman,  or  M.  Anagnos, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Printing  Fund,  Boston,  Mass. 


Laura  Bridgman. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  at  Hanov- 
er, N.  H,  Dec.  1829.  An  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  in  infancy  left  her  blind,  i 
deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  without  the  I 
sense  of  smell.  When  she  was  six  years 
of  age,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  the  Per- 
kiu's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  took  her  in  c  iarg£ 

The  Dr.  thought  he  could  communi- 
cate with  her  little  mind,  hid  away  in 
darkness,  unable  to  give  a  sound  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  soul. 

To  this  end  he  formed  every  day  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  combined  in  the 
shortest  words  of  one  syllable.  And 
so  he  opened  communication  with  her 
little  mind,  hid  in  darkness,  where  no 
sound  could  reach  it.  What  a  sublime 
joy  it  must  have  been  to  Dr.  Howe  of 
blessed  memory! 

Intercourse  once  established,  the 
mind  .of  the  little  pupil  developed  rap 
idly.  She  walked  joyously  beside  her 
teacher  and  soon  showed  rapid  develop- 
ment of  mind.  "Do  horses  sit  up  late?" 
she  inquired.  When  informed  of  the 
death  of  one  of  her  companions,  she 
asks,  "What  has  become  of  Orrin's 
think?"  As  she  grows  older  she  wish- 
es to  know  "Who  made  the  world?" 
Her  teacher  then  unfolds  to  her  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  a  Savior's  Love,  which 
his  own  life  so  well  exemplified.  Laura 
is  now  51  years  old  and  can  sew  with  or 
without  a  machine,  and  reads  embos- 
sed books,  finding  for  herself  any  verse 
in  the  Bible.  The  wonder  of  her  know- 
ledge greatly  impressed  Charles  Dick- 
ens, who  had  the  world  for  his  aud- 
ience, and  he  told  her  story  in  his  ad- 
mirable style. 

Friday,  April  1st  Laura  gave  a  read- 
ing in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass., 
with  her  left  hand,  delivered  it  in  the 
dumb  alphabet  with  her  right  hand, 
while  a  friend  interpreted  it  to  the 
audience.  She  is  now  at  the  Institu- 
tion, South  Boston,  Mass. 


iM. 
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Embossed  Books  foe  the  Blind. — In 
January  last  an  appeal  for  providing  the 
means  for  enlarging  the  library  of  embossed 
books,  extracted  from  the  forty-ninth  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  issued  in  raised  type  by  the 
"Howe  Memorial  Press"  and  widely  circu- 
lated among  the  generous  and  benevolent. 
Tho  appeal  created  considerable  interest, 
and  the  sum  of  $7,000  was  voluntarily 
contributed  to  the  printing  fund.  In 
March  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  above  named  institution  was  held  to 
consider  the  matter  of  raising  a  printing 
fund,  at  which  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  made  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said,  "With  a  fund  that 
would  yield  an  income  of  $">,000  a  year, 
the  press  might  be  kept  in  constant  activity, 
aud  might  issue  twelve  volumes  or  more 
per  annum."  The  sum  of  $75,000  would 
yield  an  adequate  income  for  providing  tho 
blind  of  New  England  with  a  fair  supply 
of  literature  in  raised  print,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  that  meeting  appealed 
to  their  friends,  and  to  all  benevolent  per- 
sons, to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  en- 
deavor to  raise  that  amount  of  money. 

Recently  we  received  a  pamphlet  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  in  aid  of 
the  movement  for  raising  a  permanent 
fund  for  printing  embossed  books  for  the 
blind.  The  meeting  was  held  Friday, 
April  1st.  The  enterprise  is  intended  to 
benefit  every  bliud  reader  in  New  England 
by  placing  sets  of  the  books  in  all  the 
leading  libraries  for  free  use. 

At  the  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  Gov. 
Long  presided,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  M.  Ellis,  Rev.  J. 
Freeman  Clarke  and  others.  The  address 
of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  we  copy 
from  the  printed  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings: 

"The  book  printed  in  raised  letters  is 
the  main  window  through  which  the  blind 
can  look  out  upon  the  great  world  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  poetry  and  science.  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  Harvard  College  and  saw 
250,000  books  in  the  library,  and  could  not 
help  comparing  it  with  the  library  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  where  only  100  vol- 
umes were  on  the  shelves,  half  of  which 
were  printed  at  the  institution.  The  blind 
do  not  complain  that  they  have  so  few 
books,  but  request  that  their  library  may 
be  enlarged.  The  appeal  now  made 
is  ono  of  the  strongest  that  can  be  made  to 
a  Christian  community,  -  which  will  not 
stop  to  consider  what  return  those  who 
ask  for  this  aid  can  make  to  the  givers  ■ 
but  following  the  example  of  the  Master, 
will  be  ready  to  supply  the  need  because 
the  need  appears.  To  such  the  sufficient 
motive  is  tho  simple  sight  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  the  community  will  let  this  opportuni- 
ty for  assisting  tho  unfortunate  go  by,  and 
I  feel  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  raising  a 


fund  of  $75,000.  The  idea  of  an  endow- 
ment fund  is  of  itself  a  peculiar  incentive 
to  giving  in  such  a  cause.  The  money  con, 
tributed  is  not  intended  to  be  spent  at  once. 
It  is  destined  to  constitute  a  permanent 
fund,  tbe  benefits  of  which  shall  not  be 
confined  to  the  present,  but  shall  flow  like 
tho  clear  waters  of  a  living  stream  from 
generation  to  generation  and  irrigate  the 
broad  fields  of  education  for  the  blind. 
There  are  to  be  better  and  grander  books 
in  the  future  than  have  yet  been  written, 
and  the  sightless  people  of  the  coming 
geucratipns  should  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  read  them.  Monumental  stones  to 
Commemorate  them  after  they  have  gone 
from  this  world  are  becoming  less  and  less 
cared  for  by  wise  men.  Rather  would  such 
a  man  have  his  monument  in  his  work, 
that  shall  be  continued  not  only  while  lie 
lives  but  after  he  is  dead,  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  need  for  that  work  to  be  done. 
He  who  contributes  to  this  deed  of  charity 
can  feel  that  not  only  the  blind  of  to-day, 
but  those  who  shall  live  in  coming  years, 
will  regard  him  with  gratitude ;  aud  the 
best  monument  we  can  raise  to  commemo- 
rate him  who  began  this  work  fifty  years 
ago  will  be  the  perpetuation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
tho  blind  children,  who  fifty  or  more  years 
hence  shall  have  cause  to  remember  with 
gratitude  what  Dr.  Howe  did  for  them." 
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GREENFIELD,  JUNE  6,  1881. 


A  Woktiiy  Charity. — The  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  expended  in  providing  the 
blind  of  New  England  with  a  supply  of  liter- 
ature in  raised  print.  It  is  intended  to  place 
sets  of  the  books  in  all  the  leading  libraries 
of  New  England  for  free  use.  In  aid  of  this 
enterprise  a  public  meeting  was  held  a  short 
time  since,  at  which  Gov.  Long  presided,  and 
such  men  as  Revs.  Phillips  Brooks,  E.  E. 
Hale,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  A.  A.  Miner 
and  F.  M.  Ellis  were  speakers.  The  fund  is 
not  yet  made  up,  and  the  trustees  appeal  to 
the  charitable  to  assist  them  in  an  enterprise 
that  will  afford  such  pleasure  to  a  class  de- 
prived of  the  blessing  of  sight.  It  is  a  worthy 
object  and  we  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  our  readers. 


Reading  for  the  Blind. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  April  1,  1881,  oa  behalf 
of  the  "Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind." 

At  above  meeting  Gov  Long,  Rev  E. 
E.  Hale,  Rev  Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev  Dr  Miner,  Rev  Dr  El- 
lis, Rev  Jas  Freeman  Clarke  and  others 
made  addresses  and  others  seqt  letters 
sympathizing  and  encouraging  the  friends 
in  the  noble  work. 

It  is  "An  appeal  for  sight."  Embossed 
print  or  raised  letters  are  the  works  best 
for  the  blind  to  read  from  ;  they  can  "feel 
to  read."  Jt  is  not  for  alms  that  the 
blind  come  with  out-stretched  hands. — 
They  appeal  for  mind-food,  for  bread  of 
intellectual  life. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  at 
Sruth  Boston,  Samuel  G  Snelling  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Oommitte,  is  doing  a 
humane  wor'c.  Donations  of  money  for 
the  Printing  Fund,  to  be  used  in  printing 
books,  may  be  sent  to  Mr  Snelling. 

A  private  note  to  the  Editor  of  tho 
Union  from  Mr  M  Auagnos,  Secretary, 
sava, — "The  enterprise  is  intended  to  ben- 
efit every  blind  person  in  New  Englaud, 
by  placing  sets  of  our  books  iu  the  leading 
libraries  for  free  use. 
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The  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
school  for  the  blind  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lent for  aid  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  their 
library  of  embossed  books.  As  the  en- 
terprise is  intended  to  benefit  every  blind 
reader  in  New  England  by  placing  sets  of 
embossed  books  in  all  the  leading  libra- 
ries for   free  use,  we  trust  their  appeal 

.will  be  met  by  a  liberal  response. 

V «  ?.r*.r  » — 


. m» — 

*  On  Friday,  April  1st.  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston,  pre- 
sided over  by  Gov.  Long,  its  object  being 
in  behalf  of  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
blind.  The  process  of  printing  in  raised 
letters  is  necessarily  more  expensive  than 
with  ink  and  the  number  of  books  that 
have  been  thus  printed  is  comparatively 
small.  It  is  desired  to  secure  a  fund  of 
$75,000,  the  income  to  be  used  in  printing 
these  books.  Should  the  effort  be  success- 
ful, copies  ot  the  books  will  be  placed  in 
all  the  prominent  public  libraries  of  New 
England,  so  that  the  blind  in  all  those 
communities  may  share  in  the  benefits 
from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  de- 
barred. Contributions  for  this  object, 
which  is  a  worthy  one,  may  be  forwarded 
to  M.  Anagnos  Boston.  At  the  meeting 
noticed  above,  among  the  speakers  were 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  E.E.  Hale,  Dr. 
Miner,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Strgtrs  antr  Jjjatrurf. 

Montpelier.  Vt.,  June  8, 1881. 


/■Proceedings  of  the  Public  .Meeting  i\| 
Behalf  of  the  Printing  Fund  for  xhctI 


Blind,  Held  at  tremont  Temple,  Boston,  y 
April  1,  1881.    an  Appeal  for  Light."— 
34  Pages. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  school  lor  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  has  sent  us  a 
pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  detailing  meas- 
ures which  have  been  taken  by  the  Trustees, 
and  other  piorninent  friends  of  that  institu- 
tion, to  enlarge  its  libiary  of  embossed  books. 
Last  January  the  Trustees  issued,  in  the  rais- 
ed type  of  the  "Howe  Memorial  Press,"  and 
widely  circulated  it  among  the  generous  and 
benevolent  of  the  community,  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  institution  for 
more  books,  and  what  had  been  done  by  two 
or  three  private  individuals.  This  appeal  re- 
sulted in  the  contribution  of  about  $7,000  to 
the  printing  fund,  by  benevolent  citizens.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  Director,  represented  that 
the  special  printing  fund  will  suffice  for  the 
production  from  the  press  of  not  more  than 
two  volumes  per  year,  and  that  with  an  in- 
come of  $5,000  the  press  might  be  kept  in 
constant  activity,  and  issue  twelve  volumes 
per  year.  The  stock  of  literature  for  the 
blind,  he  said,  is  very  meagre,  and  of  limited 
range,  while  in  every  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  there  are  many  blind  persons  who 
are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type,  and  who 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities 
for  reading.  The  demand  for  books  among 
the.  blind  is  very  urgent.  The  utmost  supply 
can  give  them  a  scanty  library,  compared  with 
that  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  seeing 
person.  Mr.  Anagnos  therefore  suggested 
that  It  was  eminently  desirable  to  raise  a 
printing  luud  of  $75,000,  and  that  the  generous 
contributions  recently  made  to  the  existing 
fund  indicated  the  present  as  a  favorable 
time  for  action  in  this  behalf.  This  meeting 
of  the  Trustees,  preside!  over  by  Rev.  An- 
drew P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  resulted  in  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  solicit  funds,  and  tLey 
called  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  April  1.  It  was  largely  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  most  prominent  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinitv.  Upon 
the  platform,  beside  His  Excellency  uov. 
Loug,  who  presided,  the  speakers  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  were 
such  men  as  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Cobb,  T.  U.  Ap- 
pleton,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Hon.  James  Sturgis,  K.  E.  Apthorp,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  and 
others.  The  meeiing  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Elliott,  Governor  Long,  M.  Anagnos, 
Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr,  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Julia  TV  aid  Howe,  and  Kev.  Drs. 
A.  A.  Miner,  F.  M.  Ellis,  and  Jaines  Freeman 
Clarke.  There  were  bnef  exercises  in  read- 
hie  from  embossed  books,  with  music  by  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Anagnos  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  educating  the  blind. 
The  first  seeds  were  sown  at  Paris,  in  1784,  by 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Valentine  Hatty,  who  es- 
tablished a  school  there,  and  afterwards  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Dr.  John  D.  Fish- 
er, of  Boston,  who  had  seen  the  Paris  institu- 
tion while  studying  there,  made  the  first 
movement  in  Boston,  in  1826,  and  with  others 
procured  a  charter  in  1829.  An  institution 
was  organized,  but  no  great  progress  was 
made  until  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Greece,  engaged  competent 
teachers,  and  opened  a  school  under  bis  su- 
penntendence,  in  his  father's  house,  with  on- 
ly sixpupils.  They  maae  rapid  progress,  and 
at  their  exhibitions,  where  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  the  merchant  prince  of  Boston,  at- 
tended, he  was  so  much  touched  by  the  per- 
formances that  he  made  a  gift  of  his  mansion, 
on  Peari  street,  to  the  school.  The  ladies 
held  a  brilliant  fair  in  Faneuil  Hall  for  fitting 
it  up,  and  the  present  institution  was  erected  at 
South  Boston.  Dr.  Howe  established  a  print- 
ing office,  introducing  Hatty's  invention  of 
embossing  books  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  He  found  great  difficulty  in  begging 
money,  but  persevered  nearly  to  the  end  of 
„lfj,l  a»  D,uniJS  a  long  term  of  years  only 
about  fifty  books,  on  different  subjects,  were 
produced,  the  edition  of  each  work  consist- 
™l?!Jr£m  two  to  three  hundred  copies. 
The  cost  of  printing  in  relief  very  much  ex- 
ceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  wav.  A  eoorl  enrw 
of  the  Bible  can  be  bought  tor  twenty°flvt 'or 
fitty  cents,  but  the  blin^d  canno7  obtain  one 
which  they  can  read  with  the  tips  ot  their 
fingers    lor  less  than  twenty   dollars.      Mr 

oViWW  "rses  bls  appeal  tor  a  »»" 

3  provided  immediately, 


DOVER,  N.  H. 


Houltou,  Thursday,  June  9,  1881. 
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PEINTLNG  PTJND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting 
held  in  Tremont   Temple    last   April  in 
pursuance  of  a  purpose  to  raise  a  fund  to 
supply  reading  matter  to  the  inmates  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the    blind,   have 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,    and  they 
will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who 
read  the  statements  embodied  there.     Of 
all  the  classes  of  unfortunate  people   the 
blind  are  most  to  be  commiserated,   shut 
out  as  they  are  from  that  avenue  of  sight 
through  which  so  many  blessings  come  to 
human  life.    Educating  them, — that   is, 
teaching  them   to    read    and  furnishing 
them  reading  matter, — is  the  quickest  as 
it  is  the  surest  way  of  opening  a  rich  field 
to  them.     The  Perkins  Institute  has  only 
a  comparatively  few  volumes  in    raised 
letters,  and  it  is  to  increase  this   number 
that  the  Mends  of  the  blind  are  now  try- 
iug  to  raise  a  fund.     The  movement  com- 
mands the  sympathies  of  the  best  people, 
but  thus  far  contributions  of  money  come 
in  slowly.     We  can  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  benevol-enffy-disposed,  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  a   movement  so 
worthy  of  succegs  will  not  be  allowed  to 
fail. 


-•   »    9    »   • 


NEW    BEDFORD. 


DAILY  MERCURY'. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jt.VI   8,   1881. 

The  Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind.— We 
receive  from  M.  Aganos,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  a  report  of  the  meeting  recently 
held  in  Tremont  Temple,  in  aid  of  the 
printing  fund  for  the  blind.  This  matter 
has  been  several  times  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  and  we  are  glad  to  again  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  charitable. 


IDatly  (Burning  Srcrodler, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE    9,  1881.- 


f  volumes.  The  commit  "onlaisln^his 
fund,  under  date  of  May  11,  announce  that  it 
bad  reached  about  one-fourth  of ? the  sum  for 
which  the  appeal  was  made.  They  now  ask 
for  additional  contributions,  and  say  ?*  One 
hundred  books  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  some  of  which  are  nearly  worn  out 
by  constant  use;  three  hundred  and  e™  htv 
six  thousand  on  those  of  the  public  librarv  of 
the  city  of  Boston  The  appeal 1  oVthe  bfind 
is,  we  feel,  a  modest  one  i»  •  iV  „vl*  ,  D'lna 
that  they  stretch  their  hands  It  iMV1™? 
of  intellectual  lite  to,  wi  h  thJV tl„)eubreafl1 
this  we  hope  win  notUTlenh.dtt0eythem;.»aUd 


A  small  blind  boy  in  Miss  Adams's  class  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  made  the  following  im- 
promptu lines  the  closing  day  of  May:  >"• 
The  day  is  bright ,  and  sunny,                   £r 

The  flowers  are  sweet  and  gay,  f\  .\y 
The  bees  are  making  honey  ^j  ^ 

In  this  beautiful  month  of  May, 
Another  boy  followed  with: 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly 

One  very  pleasant  night,         A  k*\0 
The  fairies  danced  so"  lightly, 

It  was%leasant  sight. 
A 


*k 


y 


•  By  a  pamphlet  received  at  this  office, 
from  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
we  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
$75,000  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
books  in  embossed  letters,  to  be  placed 
in  all  the  public  libraries  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  is 
an  undertaking  so  broad  in  its  scope 
that  it  should  attract  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  in  Maine  as  well  as 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Anagnos  explains 
it  thoroughly  in  the  interesting  state- 
ment given  in  the  pamphlet  and  further 
particulars,  if  desired,  can  be  learned 
by  addressing  him  at  South  Boston.  It 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  be- 
nevolent. 


*^b*3£f22 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    JUNE   9,    1881. 


Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  the  far-famed 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  lady  of  South  Bos- 
ton, who,  in  spite  of  her  many  misfortunes, 
possesses  a  cheerful  spirit  and  many  accom- 
plishments, is  visiting  at  Newport  Mr.  Oliver 
Casvyell,  ablind  resident  of  Jamestown,  JR.  I. 


Hampshire  County  Journal. 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  and  Free  Press.] 

NORTHAMPTON,  JUNE  11,  1881. 

CHARLES  F.  WARNER,  Editor. 


A  Worthy  Object. 


The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  income  ot  which 
shall  be  expended  in  providing  the 
blind  of  New  England  with  a  supply 
of  literature  in  raised  print.  It  is  in- 
tended to  place  sets  of  the  books  in  all 
the  leading  libraries  of  New  England 
for  free  use.  In  aid  of  this  enterprise 
a  public  meeting  was  held  a  short  time 
since,  at  "which  Gov  Long  presided, 
and  such  men  as  Revs  Phillips  Brooks, 
E.  E.  Hale,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
A.  A.  Miner,  and  F.  M.  Ellis  were 
speakers.  The  fund  is  not  yet  made 
up,  and  the  trustees  appeal  to  the 
charitable  to  assist  them  in  an  enter- 
prise that  will  afford  such  pleasure  to 
a  class  deprived  of  the  blessing  of 
sight.  It  is  a  worthy  object  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  our  readers. 


3(c 


A  GREAT  PHILANTHROPY. 


Printing  tor  the  Blind. 

BY   MICHAEL    ANAGNOS. 

In  ali  ages  and  in  all  countries  blindness  has 
been  considered  as^tfce  greatest  oi  human  mis- 
ortunes,  and  the  condition  of  its  victims  has 
been  a  pitiable  and  abject  one.  Sympathy  and 
material  aid  were  readily  bestowed  upon  sight- 
less persons;  but  education,  which  alone  could 
assist  them  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  to  rest  calmly  in  the  great 
realities  of  existence  by  asserting  their  human 
attributes,  was  not  considered  feasible  or  prac- 
ticable in  their  case  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  in  the  year  1784  when  the 
great  apostle  of  the  cause  of  the  blind,  the  cel- 
ebrated Abbe  Valentine  Hatiy,  sowed  the  fruit- 
seeds  of  their  education  first  in  Paris,  where  he 
established  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveughs, 
and  afterward  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 
Most  of  these  seeds  were  planted  in  fertile  and 
genial  soil,  and  they  have  multiplied  until  all 
the  principal  countries  in  Europe  have  their 
special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  in  music, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  most  valuable 
characteristic  in  the  educational  methods  of  the 
great  French  philanthropist  was  his  device  of 
embossed  print,  by  means  of  which  the  blind 
were  enabled  to  read  books  in  raised  letters 
with  their  fingers,  the  sense  of  touch  becoming 
so  delicate  and  discriminating  through  constant 
practice  as  to  serve  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
that  of  sight. 

The  first  movement  in  aid  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  this  country  was  inaugurated  in 
Boston,  and  the  merit  of  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  their  instruction 
and  training  belongs  to  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  of 
this  city.  While  pursuing  his  medical  studies 
in  Paris  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Young  Blind,  and  conceived  the  design  of 
transplanting  to  his  own  country  the  advantages 
there  enjoyed.  After  Iris  return  to  Boston,  in 
1826,  he  kept  the  plan  constantly  in  view,  and 
consulted  with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
city  from  time  to  time  for  its  promotion.  Many 
other  Americans  had,  it  is  true,  visited  the  Paris 
institution,  and  on  their  return  had  delighted 
their  friends  with  the  details  of  its  curious  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  training.  But  none  of 
them  had  ever  before  this  time  attempted,  by  ap- 
peals to  the  public  or  otherwise,  to  bring  these 
means  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  of  the  new 
world.  In  February  of  1829  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, which  was  granted  unanimously  in  both 
houses  without  debate.  The  organization  of 
the  young  institution  began  at  once,  but  up  to 
1831  nothing  was  done  further  than  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  object  and  solicit  aid 
for  its  accomplishment.  In  that  year  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  having  just  returned  from 
the  scenes  ot  his  philanthropic  mission  and  mil- 
itary exploits  in  Greece,  eulisted  ardently  in  the 
enterprise,  and  gave  it  a  practical  form.  He 
Bailed  immediately  for  Europe  for  the  purpose 

Iof  visitiug  establishments  ot  a  similar  kind  al 
ready  in  operation  there,  examining  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  therein  employed,  and  en- 
gaging the  services  of  competent  teachers,  and 
on  his  return,  in  1832,  a  school  was  opened 
under  his  superintendence  in  his  father's  house 
on  Pleasant  street.  The  beginning  was  made 
with  only  six  children.  Through  the  unremit- 
ting efforts  of  Dr.  Howe  the  pupils  made  rapid 

:  progress,  and  public  exhibitions  of  their  pro 
ficiency  in  study,  music  and  handicraft  were 
given,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
day,  caused  a  profound  commotion.  The  mer- 
chant prince  of  Boston,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, attended  one  of  these  exhibitions,  and 
was  so  touched  by  the  performances  that  he 
made  a  gift  of  his  mansion  on  Pearl  street  to 
the  school.  Soon  after  a  brilliant  fair  was  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  most  prominent  ladies 
of  the  city  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  suffi- 
cient means  were  raised  for  fitting  up  the  build- 
ing  and  furnishing  it  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances and  apparatus.     Thus  the  infant  institu- 

1  tion  was  auspiciously  launched  in  its  career  of 


sefulness,  and  has  kept  its  place  ever  since  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  kindred  establishments. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  management  of 
its  affairs  was  entrusted  to  such  a  man  as  its 

r great  founder,  who  has  often  been  called  the 
"Haiiy  ol  America,''  and  who  contributed  as 
much  toward  the  elevation  of  the  blind  of  this 
country  as  the  French  philanthropist  accom- 
plished for  those  of  Europe.  To  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  emancipation  of  the  blind,  and  de- 
votion to  their  cause,  which  distinguished  the 
Abbe,  the  American  philanthropist  united  the 
qualities  of  vast  administrative  ability  and  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  removed  to  its  new 
and  commodious  quarters  Dr.  Howe  determined 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  furnishing  the  blind 
of  this  country  with  a  choice  library  in  raised 
characters,  which  he  had  formed  and  matured 
during  his  last  visit  in  Europe.  He  immedi- 
ately procured  a  small  press  and  established  a 
printing-office,  where  all  the  real  and  substan- 
tial improvements  of  Haiiy "s  invention  of  em- 
bossing books  and  on  the  modes  of  constructing 
apparatus  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch  were 
devised  and  carried  out.  The  enterprise  proved 
a  success;  but,  as  there  was  nowhere  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  its  support,  Dr.  Howe  had  great 
difficulty  in  begging  the  money  from  various 
sources,  and  although  the  obstacles  were  nu- 
merous, and  sometimes  disheartening,  he  con- 
tinued the  work  with  occasional  interruptions 
nearly  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Thus  about  fifty 
books  on  different  subjects  were  produced  by 
our  press  during  this  long  term  of  years,  the 
edition  of  each  work  consisting  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  copies.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  in  our  library  about  fifty  more  vol- 
umes printed  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  printing 
in  reliei  very  much  exceeds  that  of  producing 
a  book  in  the  ordinary  way.  You  and  I  can 
purchase  a  good  copy  of  the  Bible  for  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  cents;  but  the  blind  cannot  obtain 
one  which  they  can  read  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  for  less  than  twenty  dollars.  This  price 
may  seem  very  high,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
less  than  actual  cost.  Now,  there  are  but  very 
few  sightless  persons  who  are  so  favored  with 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  to  be  able  to  pay  so 
much  money  for  books,  for  blindness  is  usually 
begotten  of  poverty,  and  in  some  instances  it 
begets  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  they  need  bocks  more  than 
we  do.  Blind  persons  are  not  in  the  least  want- 
ing in  any  of  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
humanity.  They  only  lack  some  of  the  inci- 
dentals. Their  sentiments,  feelings,  affections, 
desires  and  aspirations  are  precisely  identical 
with  ours;  but  a  part  of  the  objective  knowl- 
edge which  ministers  to  all  these  and  which  is 
specially  the  legitimate  product  of  the  power 
of  vision,  is  not  so  easily  attainable  in  their 
case.  They  enjoy  in  common  with  us  the  peal 
of  the  thunder,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  sparrow.  Nay,  they  do  more  than 
this — their  sense  of  hearing  becomes  so  acut ■> 
by  constant  practice  that  they  are  able  to  ana- 
lyze sounds  and  find  harmony  where  ordinary 
listeners  cannot  perceive  a  trace  of  it;  but  the 
majestic  forms  of  the  clouds,  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  the  tints  of 
the  flowers,  all  the  glad  outward  world,  the  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  the  products  of  art 
and  the  wonders  of  nature,  so  far  as  perceptive 
knowledge  is  concerned,  are  a  blank  to  them. 
The  dark  veil  which  covers  their  eyes  renders 
all  the  v<ist  wealth  of  information  and  the  means 
of  daily  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  mere  sight  of  natural  objects  in- 
accessible to  them.  Wherever  they  go  they 
carry  with  them  their  chamber  of  darkness  and 
isolation.  Their  night  is  in  many  cases  a  con- 
tinuous one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They 
long,  therefore,  for  intellectual  light,  for  the 
means  of  cheering  their  lonely  hours,  of  light- 
ening the  burden  of  their  calamity,  and  ot 
brightening  their  existence.  It  is  thit  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  be  let  in  upon  that  darkness 
and  solitude  by  means  of  the  embossed  page  and 
the  sense  of  touch,  permitting  them  to  share  in 
a  larger  degree  with  us  the  life  of  Knowledge, 
intelligence  and  happiness,  that  the  present  ap- 
ppal  is  made.  The  book  for  the  time  being  does 
this.  It  introduces  into  the  mind  of  the  blind, 
through  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  a  flood  of  light, 
and  enables  them  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  minds  of  eminent  writers  of  the  present  and 
former  times.  It  is  to  the  improvement  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  what  sunlight  is 


to  the  growth  of  plants.     In  order  to  provide 
this  inestimable  blessing  for  the  blind  and  fur- 
nish them  with  permanent  means  for  intellectual 
expansion  and  enjoyment,  we  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  fund  of  $75,000.     The  income  of  this 
endowment,  added   to  the  very  limited  means 
already  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution,  will 
enable  us  to  issue  ten  or  twelve  new  books  every 
year  and  to  place  sets  of  them  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  New  England  for  free  use,  thus  ren- 
dering embossed  publications  as  accessible  to 
the  blind  as  works  in  common  print  are  to  those 
who  can  see.     The  plan  of  opening  the  public 
libraries  to  the  blind  is  a  grand  one,  for  it  will 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  in  the  republic 
of  letters  with  their  seeing  fellow-men.     When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  poorest  and  lowliest 
child  living  in  Boston  has  the  choice  of  386,000 
volumes  in  the  public  library,  and  that  sightless 
persons,  who  feel  ten  times  more  strongly  the 
need  of  reading,  have  only  one  hundred  books 
at  their  command,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
their  present  scanty  supply  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated.    If  the  fund  of  $75,000  is  provided  at 
once,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  issu- 
ing a  dozen  new  books  annually,  it  will   take 
thirty  years  to  add  360  volumes  to  those  exist- 
ing at  present  in  our  library — an  insignificant 
number  in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  the 
public  libraries.    This  will  show  to  every  think- 
ing person  that  oar  request  is  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  one.     We  do  not  apply  for  a  very  great 
variety  of  mental   pabulum  for   our   sightless 
children,  nor  do  we  ask  for  luxuries  of  intel- 
lectual food  for  them.     We  think  it  simply  a 
matter  of  justice  and  true  benevolence  that  a 
few  crumbs  from  the  immense  riches  of  our  lit- 
erary tables  should  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  cannot  feast  on  them  in  their  or- 
dinary form.     In  brief,  our  appeal  is  a  call  from 
the  blind  to  the  seeing  for  light.     Is  it  possible 
that  the  people  of  Boston,  to  whose  generosity 
and  sense  of  justice  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing kindled  in  America  the  Promethean  fire  of 
enlightenment  for  the  blind,  will  not  respond 
generously?     Can  it  be  that  Massachusetts  will 
ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call?     Will  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  in  general  refuse  to  open 
to  her  sightless  children  those  sources  of  intel- 
lectual pleasure  and  solace  which  are  freely  en- 
joyed by  their  more  fortunate  fellow- creatures? 
History,    tradition,    antecedent   circumstances, 
and  the  never-failing  liberal  spirit  manifested  in 
every  philanthropic  movement,  all  lead  us  to 
trust  the  cause  ot  the  blind  to  the  feeling  hearts 
and  generous  hands  of  the  good  men  and  women 
of  our  community  confidently,  and  leave   no 
room  for  skeptical  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 


JVBildei}   }/LiHof 

AND    MESSENGER. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1881. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  iu  South  Boston,  a  printed  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind, 
held  at  Tremont  Temple,  in  April  last. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $75,000  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
printing  embossed  books  for  the  blind,  to 
be  placed  in  all  the  leading  libraiies  for 
free  use.  Up  to  the  11th  of  May  about 
one- fourth  of  the  amount  asked  for  in  the 
appeal  had  been  raised.  The  generous 
and  benevolent  are  earnestly  requested  to 
consider  the  great  need  of  the  blind  for 
light  upon  their  darkened  path  in  life. 
The  appeal  is  a  modest  one,  and  if  there 
are  any  who  can  justly  claim  the  sympa- 
thy and  aid  of  the  community  it  is  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE   11,   1881. 


THE  JOY  OF  THE  HELPFUL  MAN. 

I  met,  the  other  day,  a  physician  in  very 
large  practice — one  of  those  men  who  live 
in   the  joy  of   leaving   those    happy  for 
whom  he  has  been  caring.     He  happened 
to  say  that  he  had  before  him  that  night  a 
long  ride  across  a  country  which  I  knew 
to  be  desolate,  that  he  might  strike  a  night 
train  after  a  consultation.     "Will  it  not  be 
splendid?"  he   said.     Well,  I  was  carnal 
enough  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be.     It  would    be   as  dark  as  Egypt,  he 
would  be  tired,  and  he  would  see  and  hear 
nothing.     And  his  answer  was  an   uncon- 
scious rebuke:     ''Oh,    they   are  plowing 
now,  and  I  shall  get  the   whole   smell   of 
the  spring."    He  added  in  a  moment :  "Is 
it  not  such  fun  to  have  lite  crowded  full  ?  " 
I  went  away  thanking  God  for  one  man 
more  who  could  find,  and  was  glad  to  find, 
the  tokens  of  love;  for  a  man  who   could 
ride  ten  miles,  and  in  darkness,  and,  if  he 
could   only  smell,  could  feel,  at  he  rode, 
that  the  power  which  rules  the  world  rules 
it  in  perfect  love.     A  few  days  after  called 
me,  unexpectedly,  to  see  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  lives  yonder  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
She   cannot  see,  she  cannot  hear,  she  can- 
not speak,   she  cannot  taste,    she   cannot 
even   smell  the  freshness  of  the  spring. — 
Yet  there  is  the  serenity  on  her  plain  fea- 
tures  which  artists  try  to  give  their  Ma- 
donnas,  though  they  fail.     There  is  the 
eager  welcome  of  this  friend  and  that,  to 
whom    the  word    of  love  is  to   be  tele- 
graphed through    her   finger-tips  to  the 
palms  of  their  hands.    There  is  no  dream 
ot    pessimism    or    discontent.      Because 
there,   too,   life  is  active  for  others,    duty 
steady  from  hour  to  hour,  and  life  grows 
from  day  to  day,  in  its  purpose  and  its  ac- 
complishment.— E.  E.  Hale. 


LEE,....  MASS. 
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IARN  STABLE. 

Tuesday,  June  14th,  1881. 


Help  the  Blind 

Persons  who  are  benevolently  in- 
clined would  do  themselves  and  the 
blind  everywhere  a  favor  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  fund  needed  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Mass.  School  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston  to  enable 
them  to  print  embossed  books  for 
these  people  so  as  to  enlarge  their  fa- 
cilities for  reading. 

One  hundred  books  stand  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
pthe  blind  at  South  Boston,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  worn  out  by  constant 
use;  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  on  those  of  the  public  libra- 
ry of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  appeal 
of  the  blind  is,  we  feel,  a  modest  one. 
It  is  not  for  alms  that  they  stretch 
their  hands.  It  is  the  bread  of  intel- 
lectual life  for  which  they  ask-  and 
this,  we  hope,  will  not  be"  denied  to 
them. 

Mr.  Anagos  of  the  institution  v,  lil 
send  applicants  an  explanatory  pamph- 


let. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1881. 


Boston,  June  IS,   188 1. 


A  WORTHY  CHARITY. 

W e  have  received  from  Perkins'  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
meeting  held  at  Treinont  Temple,  April  1st, 
which  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  done  by  it.  The  object  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  benefit  every  blind  reader  in  New 
England  by  placing  sets  of  books  in  all 
the  leading  libraries,  for  free  use,  and  thus 
appeals  to  and  will  benefit  every  commu- 
nity.     . 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
printing  fund  we  learn  that  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  fund  amount  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
friends  of  the  blind  appealed  to  the  public. 
As  the  money  needed  for  this  noble  enter- 
prise is  coming  in  rather  slowly,  the  gen- 
erous and  benevolent  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  consider  the  great  need  of  the 
blind  for  more  light  upon  their  dark- 
ened path  in  life,  and  to  open  to  them  the 
doors  of  their  beneficence  and  good-will. 
When  the  strong  and  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  library  of  the  sightless  and  that 
of  the  seeing  is  remembered,  the  scantiness 
of  the  one  is  pathetic  as  compared  with 
the  overflowing  abundance  of  the  other. 
One  hundred  books  stand  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  some  of  .which  are  nearly 
worn  out  by  constant  use  ;  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  on  those  of  the 
public  library  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
appeal  of  the  blind  is  a  modest  one.  It  is 
not  for  alms  that  they  stretch  their  hands. 
It  is  the  bread  of  intellectual  life  for 
which  they  ask;  and  this  we  hope  will  not 
be  denied  them. 


Concert  for  the  Blind.— A  strand 
concert  was  given  AVeduesday  niiht,  June  S, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  InsUtution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  by  the  Sanctuary  Choir 
of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  assisted  by  Miss 
Nellie  McLaughlin,  Soprano;  Miss  Nellie 
Moore,  Contralto ;  Miss  Cecilia  Mooney,  Con- 
tralto; Mr.  Joseph  G.  Lennon,  Organist  and 
Piani6t,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leahy,  Elocutionist. 
The  following  programme  was  performed  :— 
Part  1. — Gloria  in  fixeelsis  Deo — (Monsignor 
Newsham),  Sanctuary  Choir;  Fantasie— La 
Cascade— (Pauer),  J.  G.  Lennon;  Aria  and 
Cabaletti— Iufelice  (Ernani— Venll),  Albert 
Meyers;  Male  Quartette— The  Bill  of  Fare— 
(Zoellner),  Messrs.  Slattery,  Cohan,  Meyers, 
and  Fltz-Gerald;  Cavaiina— Di  tantl  Palpili— 
(Kosblni),  Miss  Nellie  Moore;  Song — Down 
Deep  withiu  the  Cellar— Christopher  Fitz- 
Gemld;  Reading— The  Wounded  Soidler— J. 
P.Leahy;  Song— The  First  Violet— (Mendels- 
sohn), Miss  Nellie  McLuugblin.  Part  II.— 
Duet  —  Ecce  Pauls—  (D'Ho) lander),  Albert 
Meyers  and  Christopher  Fit/.  Gerald;  English 
Hymn  —  Abide  with  Me — Sanctuary  Choir; 
Duet— Trust  her  Not—  Mies  .McLaughlin  and 
Miss  Cecilia  Mooney ;  Reading— Tne  vagabond 
—(Trowbridge),  Joseph  Tr.cey;  Solo— The 
Day  is  Done— (Balfe),  Miss  Moore;  Ballad— 
The  Star  of  GleDgarry  —  (Sporle),  Albert 
Meyers ;  Organ  Solo— a.  Fantasie  In  A  Minor, 
Op.  20— (Batiste),  6.  March,  from  Lohengrin— 
(transcription,  Lennon),  J.  G.  Lennon.  Chorus 
—Bex  Regum— Sanctuary  Choir.  The  Gloria 
was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  con- 
cert, and  was  magnificently  performed.  Miss 
Nellie  Moore  sang  with  splendid  taste,  a  did 
also  Miss  Nellie  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Cecilia 
Mooney.  Messrs.  Leahy  »nd  Tracey  acquitted 
themselves  creditably  as  the  elocutionists  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  C.  Fltz-Gerald's  rendering 
of  the  German  ballad,  "  Down  Deep  within 
the  Cellar,"  was  admirable.  Mr.  Lennou's 
fantasie  and  march  for  the  organ  were  ex- 
cellent.   The  concert  was  a  complete  success 


aiii)  burning  ^rawller. 


TUESDAY.  JUNE  21.1881, 


SOUTH  BOSTO*'. 

Perkins  Destitution.— The  closing  exercises  of 
this  school  take  place  on  the  27th.  Governor  Long; 
Rtv.  Phillips  Brooks,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Bird,  Secre 
tary  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  other  distinguisned  gentlemen,  are 
expected  to  be  preseut.     _______^_____ 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY.    JUNE   23.    1881. 


BELFAST,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  16,  1S81. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  March,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  contributions  to  a  fund  of  $75,000  for  the' 
purpose  of  printing  books  with  raised  letters.  A 
public  meeting  has  since  been  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  and  about  one  fourth  of  the  proposed  fund 
has  been  raised.  The  committee  have  now  issued 
a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  this  movement 
and  making  an  appeal  for  further  subscriptions. 
The  income  from  an  endowment  of  $75,000  would 
enable  the  institution  to  issue  ten  or  twelve  books 
every  year  and  to  place  sets  of  them  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  Xew  England  for  free  use,  thus  render- 
ing embossed  publications  as  assessible  to  the  blind 
as  works  in  common  print  are  to  those  who  can 
see.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
required  sum.  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  says  in  his  appeal  to  the  public — 

Will  the  people  of  New  England  in  general  refuso 
to  open  to  her  sightless  children  those  sources  of 
intellectual  pleasure  and  solace  which  are  freely 
enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunato  fellow-creatures  .' 
history,  tradition,  antecedent  circumstances,  and 
the  never-failing  liberal  spirit  manifested  in  every 
philanthropic  movement,  all  lead  us  to  trust  the 
cause  of  the  blind  to  the  feeling  hearts  and  gen- 
erous hands  of  the  good  men  and  women  of  our 
community  confidently,  and  leave  no  room  for 
skeptical  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  success. 


The  closing  exercises  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boaton  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  expected  to  be  present  are  Gov. 
Long,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Pence  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  and  others. 
The  South  Boston  Horse  Railroad  takes  pas- 
sengers from  the  Eastern  Railroad  depot  in 
Boston  to  the  Institute. 

Boston  3tmraal. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.  JUNE  2<L 


'rinttxc  for  TnE  Blind.     Mr.  Moses  Hunt  ' 
Charlesiown   has  given  a  thousand  dollars 
ard  the   fund  for  supplying  the  blind  with 
ioks.     It  is  desired  that  the  fund   shall  amount 
000,  the  interest  of  that  sum  to  be  applied 
:o  printing  books  in  characters  which  the  blind 
•an  read.    The  lncomo  of  §75,000  would  provide 
'or  the  publishing  of  teu  or  twelve  books  annual- 
ly.    There  sire  at  the  present,  time  only  one  hun- 
dred books  printed  in  raised  characters,  so  that 
n  with  the  yearly  increase  which  it  is  desirod 
provide  for,' the  library  for  the  blind  would  be 
1  jlong  in  grow  ing  to  large  proportions.    About  one- 
third   of  the  necessary   fund  has  now  been  sub- 
scribed. 
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It  is  announced  that  the  fuud  for  supplyina 
the  blind  with  books  which  they  can.  read 
has  been  augmented  by  the  gift  of  one  thou 
safad  dollars  by.  Mr.  Moses  Hunt  of  Chade* 
town.  About  ODe- third  of  the  fund  it  is  de- 
sired to  raise  has  now' been  subscribed.  Nexi 
Monday  will  be  held  the  closing  exercises  ai 
the  institution  for  theblind  in  South  Boston 
It  would  be  a  most  gratifying  ;  hing  if  ii 
could  then  be  announced  that  the  fund  bad 
been  all  subscribed.  There  are  many  appeals 
to  the  benevolent,  but  there  is  hardly  one 
which  is  more  worthy  or  more  urgent  than 
this.  If  those  who  read'  this  paragraph  will 
irrjaginfe  for  a  moment  how  desolate  they 
would  be  if  they  couldnever  read  again,  they 
will  not  fail  to  understand  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  sightless.  Tire  books  printed  in 
raised  characters,  which  they  can  trace  with 
their  fingers,  are  few  and  costly.  A  Bible 
twenty  dollars,  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  are  also  poor,  they  are  virtually 
deprived  of  the  possession  of  books  except  as 
they  are  aided  by  those  who  can  see.  It  is 
desired  to  raise  a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  in- 
come of  which  shall  be  applied  to  printing 
books  in  characters  which  the  blind  can  read. 
This  will  enable  ten  or  twelve  new  books  to 
be  published  annually,  and  copies  of  these 
books  are  to  be  placed  in  public  libraries,  so 
that  the  blind  living  in  communities  where 
there  are  such  collections  may  freely  obtain 
aiiitth^,  but  to  them  a  precious,  advantage 
fijom  them.  There  are  now  but  one  hundred 
btoke  printed  in  raised  characters.  If  this 
fund  is  raised  and  a  dozen  new  books  added 
( very  year  it  will  be  many,  many  years  be- 
'fore  their  library  will-be  anything  but  a  small 
cjase  full.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  and  lasting  service  to  a  most  unfortu- 
nate class  of  the  community.  Surety  there 
Iust  be  those  who  will  gladly  and  generously , 
epoiid. 


Mr.  Moses  Bant  of  Charlestown  has  suoscribed 
$1000  toward  the  printing  .  fund  for  the  blind. 
About  one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  this  fund 
bas  already  been  raised,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  at  the  closing:  exercises,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  institution  on  Mondav  next,  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  announce  still  further  progress  in 
this  direction.    

•  The  closing  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  will  be 
neld  next  Monday,  June  27,  at  2: 30  p.m. 

The  pianos  used  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
130  in  all,  have  been  kept  m  tune  for  four  years 
past  by  blina  musicians  from  the  Perkins  institu 
Uon. 


■JDailfi  (Soaring  (ErcuKlla 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  24,  1881. 
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THE    SCHOOL  FOJR  THE    BLIN1J, 

Graduating:  Exercises  at  the  Scuool— Exhi- 
bition* :«>f  Kindergartens- Addresses  and 
Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

.  ,'J#e  graduating  exercises  at  the  Massachusetts 
doI  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  were  held 
y'esferday  afternoon,  and  were  of  an  unusual  or- 
der bl  excellence,  not  only  for  this  school,  whose 
pupils  labor  under  the  disadvantage  OfcJaek  of 
sight,  but  for  anv  school  whose  pupils  «03se33 
every  faculty.  The  work  that  has  beeu'accoui- 
plisbed  is  simply  marvellous  and  ouatd»ls  the  old 
Bible  declaration,,  "being  blind  tnev  see  not," 
controverted,  Certainly  as  far  as  physical  blind- 
ness goes,  and  it  should  be  made  tor  read,  "being 
blind  dey  do  see."  Xne  following,  .was  tbe.pro- 
granime:  Selection  by  the  band.  Salutatory  and 
essay,  "Gratitude,"  Lenna  D.  Swinerton;  piano 
solo,  Rhapsodie  Hongrolse  No.  d,  L,iAzt,  Oiville  C. 
Cad  well;  essay,  "Newapapeis,"  Written  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Ware,  delivered  by  Wirjiain  B.  Ham- 
mond; cornet  solo,  Arbuckleinian  Polka, 
Charles  H.  Pftecott;  anatomy  of  hand 
and  arm,  Come|»i  C.  Koeske;  glee,  '''Farewell," 
Mendelssohn,  by  the  boys;  mathematical  exer- 
cise, Jeuny  M.Cclby;  recitation,  "Duty  of  Lit- 
erary Men  to  their  Countiy,"  Harry  C.  Boesch; 
organ  solo,  "Fuziie  in  C  minor,  Bach.  F.  H.  Hanra- 
ban;  kindergarten  exercise,  three  little  girls; 
exercise  with  objects,  by  two  little  boys;  niano 
,  chromatic  fugue,  Bacb.  Constance  tteiue; 
essay.'^Steam  Engine,"  William  C.  Bolles ; -•vale- 
dictory, Orvilie  C.  Cadwell;  "Fidelin,"  barcarolle 
for  female  voices,  by  the  girls  of .  the  schoolc  The 
demonstrations  in  anatomy,  mathematics  and 
mechanics  were  simply  wonderful.  In  the  first 
the  ioung  girl,  by  means  of  a  modef,  dissected 
the  hand  aud  aim.  giving  the  J^vnas  to  iUe  CUfflB- 
ent  bones,  muscles  and  ^'nHoiiS,  expiaiuiug  the 
^»fC'o8uism  tn  a  c^jgj  au<1  v iVjU  manner*  skow^ 
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Mr.  Moses  Hunt,  of  the  Bunker-Hill  District,  has 
subscribed  $1000  toward  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  JUNE  J»,  1881. 


— The  graduating  exercises  at  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  will  t>e 
held  next  Monday  afternoon.  Gov. 
Long,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  Ex-Gov.  Rice  and  other  distin- 
guished visitors  are  expected  to  be 
present.    Admission  will  be  by  ticket. 


ing  thorougU^tdevstaading  of  ,thesubiec 
after  shebaa.  finished  sbe  put  the  modeltogetUer" 
with  a  celerity  and  aeaatateness  whicii:  would 
have  shamed  many  a  person  with  good  eye&ght. 
The  mathematical  demonstiationSWerergrrveu  by 
meaiis  of  raised  hgufeB  6n  a  flat  snrfacejfijjd  the 

«ICSiD^«!a&l%    ^.^.nanicaiexhtbu;.,:: 
s    shown    b*     ^ie     moclel     ot   \    'ateauj 

engine   in  Which    <te    eteain   was     generated 

gis,     Luiy     lart    of     the"  machine    was 

fully  explained,  and  it  was  worked  to  the  gteat 

1  >»)ifcht  of 'IM^sit&fs.    The  essays  were'  iflaTvei- 

-kuw'y  eoocand  showed  both  researcfa,audstroug 

ifrasinanve  powers.    It  was  difficult  to  believe 

otMtt  Misai  Swfnertop'r  could  bave  ween  w 

at  a  most  clear  acd  correct  idea  of  them, 
ecu  rate  were  Jier  descriptions.    In  the  essay 
Newspapers"  the  writer  showed  that  he  bad 
in  ride  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  the 
.-I  was.clfyer,  bnght  and  full  of  information, 
thine  is  specially  noticeable  attbut  the  man- 
<£er  in  which  these  blind  pupils  express  tueiu- 
\es,  whether  in  recitation  or  in  essay.    Itha3 
r Simple  directness  about  it  and  a  purity  of  did- 
that  is  croiMi to  be  commended.   Tuese  peo- 
ple come  cTrecUyta  the  point  without  anv  beating 
flfcout  the  bush,  and  with  all  this  directness  there 
dignity  which  one  cannot  help  noticing.    A 
most  charming  diversion  to  the  exercises  of  the 
elder  pupils  was  made  by  the  little  boys  and  girls 
the  .kindergarten  and   primary  classes.   The 
e  girls   modelled    in    clay,  and    their   work 
was  wonderfully  accvltate.     The  clay  wai  given 
them  with  the. boards  and  simple  modelling  tools 
'which  the  kindergarten  furnishes,  and  they  set 
to  work  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.    One  little 
girl  made  a  sphere,  which  she. described  in  child- 
ish fashion,  and  then  to  illustrate   it  made  an 
acorn;  another  made  a  square  as  her  figure,  aud 
to.  illustrate  made  a  travelling-bag,  which   was 
complete  to  its  handles;  the  third  made  a  cylin- 
.  and  illustrated  it  by  modelling  a  ,1ug.    The 
little  boys  had   an    object  lesson  in  birds,  and 
"tbfiu*  miaint  descriptions  caused  a  deal  of  merti- 
ni*ut.    At   the  conclusion   of   the  exercises  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Elliot,  president  of  the  board  ot  trus- 
tees, presented  diplomas  to  Edward  E.  Ware  and 
Oivjjle  C.  Cadwell.    His  remarks  were  very  ap- 
propriate and  feeling, -and  were  echoed  by  every- 
body in  the  room.    Addresses  were  also  made  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Beard, 
<ctor  ot  the  port  of  Boston,  Colonel  T.  W.  Htg- 
gwi&or.,  me  Bev.  Philiius  Brooks  aud  Mr.  William 
H.  Baldwin.    Mrs.  Howe  was   received  with  the 
abeateet  enthusiasm  by  the  pupils,  aud  her  re- 
:  Us  were  chiefly  of  the  school  in  the  past,  and 
ts  giowtb  and  progre-s.  Her  tribute  to  Dr.  Howe 
was    most  touching.     Mr.  Anaguos.  the  direct- 
'  banked    the   triends   for   their  generous  re- 
cse  to  his  call  for  a  printing  fuud.    Already 
.ten  have  been  raised,  but  $75,000  still  remaiu 
e  cMamed.    Tlieie  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
.ii  be  done  in  time.    Among  the  visitors  pres 
rnt  weie  Mr,  ,iohu  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Robert   Treat 
Paine,  jr..  Mr.  Stephen  Deblois,  Mr.  Edward  Per- 
kins, Mr.  R.  k.  Apthorp  ana  others. 
— -*" 
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EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY,   JUNE    38,    1881. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
A  strong  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  any- 
thing and  everything  connected  with  this  benefi- 
cent institution,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  so 
large  and  notable  a  gathering  should  have  been 
present  at  the  graduation  exercises  at  South  Bos- 
ton  yesterday   afternoon.     Among  the   distin- 
guished visitors  were  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Rev. 
Dr.  Phillips   Brooks,  Collector  Beard,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Perkins,  John   S.   Dwight,  President  W.  H. 
Baldwin  of  the  Christian  Union,  Oliver  Ditson  and 
the  editors  of  various  Boston  papers.    Governor 
Long,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  was  represented 
by  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higginson.  The  orean  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  raised 
platform  was  occupied  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  house.     The   programme  of  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  following:   Selections  by  the  band; 
salutatory   and   essay,   "Gratitude,"   Lenna  D. 
Swinerton;  piano  solo,  "Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No. 
6,"  Liszt,  Orvilie   C.  Cadwell;   essay,  "Newspa- 
pers," written  by  Edward  E.  Ware,  delivered  by 
William  B.  Hammond;  cornet  solo,  "Arbucklein- 
ian  Polka,"   Charles   H.  Prescott;   anatomy  of 
hand  and  arm,  Cornelia  C.  Roeske;  glee.  "Pare- 
well,"  Mendelssohn,  by  the  boys;   mathematical 
exercise,  Jenny  M.  Colby;  recitation,  "Duty  of 
Literary  Men  to  their  Country,"  Harry  C.  Boesch; 
organ  solo,  "Fugue  in  C-minor,"  Bach,  F.  H.  Han- 
rahan;   kindergarten  exercise,  three  little  girls; 
exercise  with  objects,  by  two  little  boys;  piano 
solo,  chromatic  fugue.  Bach,  Constance  Heine; 
essay,  "Steam  Engine,"  William  C.  Bolles;  vale- 
dictory, Orvilie  C.  Cadwell;  "Fidelin,"  barcarole 
for  female  voices,  by  the  girls  of  the  school.    The 
demonstrations  in  anatomy,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics were  simply  wonderful.    In  the  first  the 
young  girl,  by  means  of  a  model,  dissected  the 
hand  and  arm,  giving  the  names  to  the  different 
bones,  muscles  and  tendons,  explaining  the  mech- 
anism in  a  concise  and  vivid  manner,  showing 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  after 
she  bad  finished  she  put  the  model  together  with 
a  celerity  and  accurateness  which  would  have 
shamed  many  a  person  with  good  eyesight.     The 
mathematical    demonstrations    were    given    by 
means  of  raised  figures  on  a  flat  surface  and  the 
figures  in  solid  form.    The  mechanical  exhibition 
was  shown  by  the  model   of  a  steam   engine  in 
which  the  steam  was  generated  by  gas.     Every 
part  of  the  machine  was  fully  explained,  and   it 
was  worked  to  the  great  delight  of  the  visitors. 
The   essays     were     good,    and    showed     both 
research     and     strong     imaginative      powers. 
It    was    difficult    to    believe    that    Miss   Swin- 
erton's   ,  essay     could     have      been     written 
by  a  blind  person,  it  was  so  full  of  description  of 
natural   scenery,  flowers  and  buds.     She  must 
have  got  a  most  clear  and  correct  idea  of  them, 
so  accurate  were  her  descriptions.     In  the  essay 
on  "Newspapers"  the  writer  showed  that  he  .had 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  the 
paper  was  clever,  bright  and  full  of  information. 
One  thing  is  specially  noticeable  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  blind  pupils  express  them- 
selves, whether  in  recitation  or  in  essay.    It  has 
a  simple  directness  about  it  and  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion tbat  is  quite  to  be  commended.     They  come 
directly  to  the  point,  and  with  all  this  directness 
there  is  a  dignity  which  is  especially  pleasing.  A 
most  charming  diversion  to  the  exercises  of  the 
elder  pupils  was  made  by  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  classes.     The 
little  girls  modelled  in  clay,    and   their  .work 
was  wonderfully  accurate.   •  The  olay  was  given 
them  with  the  boards  and  simple  modelling  tools 
which  the  kindergarten  furnishes,  and  they  set 
to  work  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.    One  little 
girl  made  a  sphere,  which  she  described  in  child- 
ish fashion,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  made  an 
acorn;  another  made  a  square  as  her  figure,  and 
to  illustrate  made  a  travelling-bag,   which   was 
complete  to  its  handles;  the  thlrdmade  a  cylin- 
der, and  illustrated  it  by  modelling  a  jug,    The 
little  boys  had  an  object  lesson  in  birds,  and 
their  quaint  descriptions  caused  a  deal  of  merri- 
ment.   At  the  close  the  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates, 
Edward  E.  Ware  of  Worcester  and  Orvilie  C. 
Cadwell  of  Minnesota,  and  added  with  them  a 
few  timely  and  touching  words.    He  assured  the 
pupils  that  though  their  immediate  friendship 
centred  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is  a  large 
circle  of  sympathy  outside.    There  is  a  cloud  of 
unseen  witnesses  around  the  school,  sympathizing 
with  its  objects  and  its  inmates.    The  valedicto- 
rian has  spoken  of  the  cold  and  hard  world,  but  it 
is  not  a  cold  or  a  hard  world,  except  to  those  who 
are  cold  and   hard   themselves.     All  who  have 
warmth  and  earnest  aspirations  will  find  sympa- 
thy and   encouragement.    M.  M.  Anagnos,  the 
director  of  the  institution,  followed  President 
Eliot  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  thanked 
the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their  solicitude, 
and  said  that  $25,000  of  the  fund  for  providing 
reading  for  the  blind  ($100,000)  had  been  contrib- 
uted.   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  warmly 
welcomed,  said  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  she 
was  first  with  Dr.  Howe  at  this  institution,  and 
she  was  therefore  reminded  of  the  fact  tnat  this 
work  for  the  blind  had  been  going  on  for  nearly 
half   a   century.     She   pointed  to  the  beautiful 
organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberal  spirit  which 
had   been   displayed   in   providing  for  the  blind 
pupils,  and  closed  by  speaking  encouraging  and 
sympathetic  words  for  the  pupils  and  bespeaking 
a  continuance  of  kind  consideration  for  the  work. 
Collector  Beard,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  ex- 
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pressed  his  pleasure  at  Being  present;  Colonel 
Higginson  snoke  of  the  great  results  coiningfrom 
the  training  and  steadfast  efforts  of  the  pupils  to 
fit  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness;  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  testified  to  his  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion and  its  important  work  of  opening  up  the 
way  for  obstructed  faculties;  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
also  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
pupils. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  28. 
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The  Perkins  Institution  foe  the  Blind 
Lad  its  commencement  yesterday,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished attendance  did  due  honor  to  the 
occasion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
institution  halances  Harvard  University  in 
Boston  pride.  As  its  white  building  on  the 
classic  heights  •whence  Washington  drove 
the  British  army  and  power  forever  from 
Boston  and  New  England,  and  first  proved 
his  generalship,  is  one  of  the  chief  landmarks 
in  the  view  of  Boston,  so  its  work  is  one 
of  Boston's  chief  glories,  happily  char- 
acteristic of  her  public  and  moral  individual- 
ity, her  restless  enterprising  leadership  in 
benevolence  and  her  munificent  generosity. 
The  wonderful  performances  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries yesterday  in  music,  in  anatomical 
demonstrations,  in  mathematical  calcula- 
tions and  in  English  composition  and  public 
speaking  amply  proved  that  the  effort  so 
lavishly  expended  here  upon  the  blind  was 
well  worth  the  while.  Fancy  for  a  moment 
the  condition  of  these  now  valuable.welcome 
and  hereafter  sought-for  members  of  society 
had  they  been  left  in  the  darkness  which 
seemed  hopeless  before  the  organization  and 
endowment  of  the  system  of  education  which 
the  Perkins  Institution,  through  its  brilliant 
and  devoted  teachers,  has  perfected.  Boston 
honors  herself  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  present 
of  the  institution  keeps  well  up  to  the  pro- 
gressive promise  of  its  past.  The  noble  en- 
terprise undertaken  by  it,  of  adding  to  the 
stock  of  books  printed  to  be  read  by  touch 
till  every  blind  person  in  the  State  is  pro- 
vided to  the  full  with  reading,  matter  goes  on 
apace,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Anagno3's  state- 
ment yesterday,  but  still  is  far  from  accom- 
plished.  


BOSTON  HERALD. 


TUESDAY,    Jl'BfE    2S,    1881. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON. 
Closing    Exercises    at     Perkins    Insti- 


tute 


The  closing  exercises  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
yesterday  afternoon,  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  large  audience  that  gathered  to 
sec  the  result  of  the  year's  labor  was  shown 
by  practical  illustration  that  there  was  no 
field  of  learning  that  was  left  unexplored  by 
the  sightless  scholars.  The  following  was  tho 
programme  for  the  afternoon : 

1.  Selections  by  the  Institute  brass  band 

2.  Salutatory  and  essay,  "(iratttude." 

Piano-'<Kbar*odie  HoiwrotoeTo'.  6"  SwmsZ&n. 

Orvule  atJadwell.  •Uszt 

Essay— "Newspapers" Edwnrrl  v  xtr.,„ 

Delivered  by  William  15.  riimi££d       Wna 

^*-Cornet  solo.  "A rtmckleinlan  Polka". .    ilartman 

Cl.arlesII.  Vrescott.  '■    *rUnan 

U^y '"  ?$*  8Qd  Arm"  .Cornelia  C  Roeske 
arewell"...  .  *»«,;i  •      ^ 

Mathematical  exercised. .'.'/'."  '  '.leoMeM 

-Duty  of  Literary  Men  to  Their  floun-        °"'by 

try  -Oration  delivered  by  Henry  c  Bopsrh 
Oraau  solo,  "Fugue  to  C  minor"  iS 

_,    ,  P.H.llanraban.    BaUl 

h mdcrparten  exercise Three  uttio  cm-i 

exercise  (omtth.  ic^yV  r£  ,G.lri8 

Piano  solo,  chron  wucf  u^e2 ! ! °h'u"X 

Constance  Heine.        ucn 

■  ■■■  "Steam  Bngme"  (.llllus- 

10.    "Udell,,-  barcarolIe-roVi^Vo^^liraC 
A t tor  these  exercises.  President  Eliot  pro- 
sen  led  diplomas  to  Masters  Orville  r    to 
well  and  Ward   K.   War"    Address*;  £  d" 
ide  bv   Mrs     iiiiin  w«..  T^aaret>sea  were 
, Li    nV  a  Wari*  Howe,  Collector 

Lcard  col.  lll^mson,  Rev.  Phillips  Broota 

'augurs  are  reChV 
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10. 

11. 
13. 
13. 

11. 


SIGHTLESS  GRADUATES.  ^j 

Closlnc  Exenelse*  of  the  Perkins  In»titutio«.r 
and  Hasaachutetts  School  for  the  Blind.  ,, 

In  the  closing  exhibitions  of  Institutions  oK 
every  grade,  conies  one  that  Is  wholly  unique. ' 
Only  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  sco^e  could  win 
tho  consideration,  accorded  by  some  of  our  fore- 
most educators  to  the  closing  exercises  of  tire 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  To  graduate  from  a. 
Blind  School  has  an  almost  anomalous  sign 
cance;  and  yet  this  expresses'  in  a  two-fold"  way 
the  mission  of  the  institution.  It  implies  that 
this  Is  not  a  lightless  asylum  where  the  Inmates 
wear  their  darkened  lives  away,  but  that 
It  is  In  the  highest  6ense  a  'home  of  education, 
and  that,  the  graduates  are  here  equipped  with 
a  zeal  which  is  only  enhanced  by  the  l.'okof 
one  faculty,  and  an  incisive  facility  to  wie'd  all 
the  forces  that  are  left  them  in  the  onset  of  life. 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  such  public  interest  as 
drew  to  the  noble  Institution  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington, South  Boston,  yesterday,  so  largo  and, 
Interested  a  gathering.  There  was  a  something 
saddening  in  the  very  beauty  of  the  prospect 
from  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as  it  suggested 
to  many  the  one  missing  function— needed  For  tho 
enjoyment;  but  the  interior  was  inspiring  to  the, 
philanthropist  in  the  evidences  it  displayed  of 
a  half  a  century's  devotion  to  the  amelloi 
of  an  afflicted  condilion,  and  of  theability^^H 
has  given  to  Boston  the  foremost  educa^^H 
influence  on  this  field  in  the  world; 

At  2.30  the  beautiful  little  hall   where  1 
hlbitlon  was  held  was  tilled  with  the  friends  of 
the  institution  and  inmates. 

-  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  who  was  una- 
voidably absent,  was  represented  by  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  and  among  others  present  were;  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  President,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dicken- 
son, the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Collector 
Beard,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  B.  B.  Huutoon  of 
the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Baldwin  of  the  Christian  Union,  Oli- 
ver Dltson,  the  editors  of  various  Boston  papers, 
and  M.  M..  Anagnos,  Director  of  the  Institution. 
The  fine  organ  was  very  tastily  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  a  raised  platform  in  front  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  house.  The 
beautiful  view  of  the  harbor  and  adjacent 
country,  visible  from  the  windows,  formed  a 
rare  background  to  the  scene  within. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  spirited  per- 
formance by  the  band.  The  salutatory  essay  en- 
titled "  Gratitude,"  by  Lenna  D.  8wineton,  was 
happily  designed  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
pupils  toward  their  patrons.  Other  very  judi- 
cious and  interesting  essays  -were:  "  Newspa- 
pers," written  by  Edward  E.Ware  and  deliv- 
ered by  AVllllam  B.  Hammond,  and  "  The  Steam 
Engine,"  prepared  and  delivered  with  practical 
illustrations  by  Wlltiam  C.  Bolles.  Orville 
Caldwell  gave  evidence  of  a  fine  touch  and; 
in  his  piano  Khapsodle  from  Liszt  |  and 
Constance  Heme  in  a  difficult  Chromatic  Fugue 
from  Bach.  A  cornet  solo  was  given  with, 
remarkable  purity  of  tone  by  Charles  K, 
Fresco  it.  Miss  Cornelia  0.  Roeske  quite  deftly- 
set  forth  the  anatomy  of  the  arm  and  hand  by 
means  of  life  6ize  models;   very  pretty  Kinder- 

farten  exercises  were  given  by  three  little  girls, 
usie  McCafferty,  Gracie  Walker  and  Katy 
Perry;  and  David  Gilooly  and  George  Marshall 
showed  much  inheront  perceptive  powers  in 
their  object  lessons.  The  meritof  these  lessons, 
which  were  on  birds,  was  that  they  were  en- 
tirely extempore  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  A 
Glee  by  the  boys  and  a  closing  Barcarolle  bv 
tfeinaio  voices  displayed  the  fine  vocal  training 
of  the  Institution,  the"  rhythm,  unity  and  modu. 
Ration  of  tone  showing  excellent  command  of 
sources.  Miss  Jenny  M,  Colby  gave  some  very1 
ej^*4ucldatii.  ttuetiMiHw  bv  means  o'f 

nioiels  and  dlograms;    Henry*^)!*  Boe'seh  doiiv- 
red  a  declamation  with  quiet  intelligence,  and 
'.  H.  llanrahan  called  forth  the  full  peal  and 
Bsonance  of  the  organ  in  his  Fugue  from  Bach, 
he  valedictory,   which  evinced    both   intelli- 
gence and  deep  feeling,  was  delivered  by  Orvllla 
>C.  Caldwell.    All  the  exercises  were  rece 
with  pleasure  and  keen  interest  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

At  the  close  the  President.  Dr.  Batnuel  Eliot, 
delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Hd- 
ward  E.  Ware  of  Worcester  and  Orville  C.  Cald- 
well of  Minnesota,  and  added  with  them  a  few 
timely  and  touching  words.  He  assurred  the 
pupils  that,  though  their  immediate  friendship 
centred  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is  a 
circle  of  sympathy  outside.  There  is  a  cloud  of  un- 
seen witnesses  around  tho  school  sympathizing 
with  Its  objects  and  its  Inmates.  The  valedicto- 
rian has  spoken  of  the  cold  and  hard  world,  but 
It  Is  not  a  cold  or  a  hard  world,  except  to  those 
who  aro  cold  and  hard  themselves.  All  who 
have  warmth  and  earnest  aspirations  will  And 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

The  Director,  M.  M.  Anagnos,  hero  spoke  a  few 
■words  in  which  he  thanked  the  friends  of  the 
Institution  lor  their  solicitude,  aud  6aid  that 
cne-third  of  the  f und  for  providing  loading  for 
the  blind  had  been  contributed, 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was'  received  with  ap- 
plause. She  said  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  she 
was  first  with  Dr.  Howe  at  this  Institution,  aud 
she  was  therefore  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this 
work  for  the  blind  had  been  coing  on  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  She  pointed  to  the  beautiful 
organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  libera)  spirit 
had  been  displayed  In  providing  for  the  blind 
pjjttrUateiid  <*■!"" frd  bv  speaking  encoui 


?£?■[  ll°r  f6?  VW&  "anoTDesWafe-  , 

work  d  cousld^-ation  for  I 

Collector  Beard  being  called  upon  as  the  r 
resentativo  of  the   National    Government,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  and  interest  in  being  p^s- 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  spoke  in  an  entertain* 
manner  and  dwelt :  on  the  great  results  con  i 
from  the  training  and  steadfast  efforts  or  t 
pupils  to  fit  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  spoke  of  hi, 
terest  m  the  Institution  and  of  the  import, 
work  of  opening  up  the  way  for  obstructed  f 
U  I  tics. 

Mr.     W.      H.      Baldwin     also    spoke    a    i 
words  of  encouragement,  and  the  audience  was 
deeply  Imbued  With  sympathy  for  the  pupils' 
and   their   efforts.     The  scenes  of  parti inf  be- 
tween   tne    blind    classmates,    many  of    wl 
"would  never  meet  ve 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  28.1881. 


The  Fei-i;.ii! s  Institution. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  witn  a 
programme  of  the  most  interesting  nature. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Elliot,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  pre- 
sented diplomas  to  Edward  E.  Ware  and  Orville 
C.  Cadwell.  His  remarks  were  very  appropriate  and 
feeling,  and  were  echoed  by  everybodv  in  the  room. 
Addresses  were  also  madebv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Beard,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Howe  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  bv  the  pupils, 
and  her  remarks  were  chiefly  of  the  school  in  the 
past,  and  its  growth  and  progress.  Her  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howe  was  most  touching.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
director,  thanked  the  friends  for  their  generous  re- 
sponse to  his  call  for  a  printing  fund.  Already  $25,- 
000  have  been  raised,  but  §75,000  still  remain 'to  be 
obtained. 

Edward  C.  Ware  is  a  native  of  Worcester  and  Or- 
ville C.  Cadwell,  of  Minn.  Mr.  Ware  read  an  essay 
on  "Newspapers,"  which  showed  a  remarkable  pow- 
er of  memory  for  dates,  and  Mr.  Cadwell  gave  the 
\aledictorv,  which  afforded  an  illustration  of  rare 
attainments  iu  composition,  surmounted  and  over- 
come by  this  industrious  youth,  under  the  obstruc- 
tions of  blindness. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  28,  1831. 


Pei  kins  Institute  for  tlie  Blind. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  year  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bliud, 
tcok  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  school  building  at 
South  Boston,  Monaay  afternoon.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  ot  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Col.  T.  W.  H  iggrnson,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Prof. 
Hooker  of  Tennessee,  Collector  Beard,  E.  M.  Per- 
kins, Ksq.,  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with  a  selection  by  the  baud  of 
ihe  school  and  the  following  programme  was  then 
presented:  Salutatorvandessav.  "Gratitude,"  Lenna 
D.  Swinerton;  piano,  "Rhapso'die  Hongroise  No.  6," 
Liszt,  Orville  C.  Cadwell;  essay,  "Newspapers," 
Edward  E.  Ware,  delivered  by  William  P..  Ham- 
mond; cornet  solo,  "Arbuckleinian  Polka,"  Hart 
man,  Charles  H.  Prescott;  Anatomy  of  Hand  and 
Arm ,  Cornelia  C.  Roeske;glee,  "Farewell,"  Mendel- 
ssohn, male  chorus;  mathematical  exercises,  Jenny 
M.  Colby;  "Duty  ot  Literary  Men  to  Their  Country," 
t.rimke,  delivered  by  Henry  C.  Boesch;  organ  solo, 
"Fugue  in  C  minor,"  Bach,  V.  H.  Hanralmu;  kin 
dergattcn  exercise,  three  little  girls;  exercise  with 
objects,  two  boys;  piano  solo,  "Chromatic  Fugue," 
Bach,  Constance  Heine;  essay,  "steam  Engiue," 
William  C.  Bolles;  valedictory,  Orville  C.  Cadwell, 
'  Fidelin,"  barcarolle  lor  female  voices,  Bratnn's 
chorus.  The  exercises  throughout  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  showed  to  what  wonderful 
degree  the  instruction  of  rhe  blind  is  now  carried. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  had  been  in  charge  thus  far,  called  noon  Dr. 
Eliot  who  made  a  hnef  address,  aud  presented  di 
P  proas  to  Edward  E.  Ware  and  Orville  C.  Cadwell. 
other  addresses  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 
Mrs.  Howe,  Collector  Beard,  Co].  Higirinson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Brooks,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq..  and  the  exercises 
clo=ed. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL. 


Dedication  of  a  JJfew  Building. 


[From  the  Boston  Commonwealth  of 
January  29.] 

The  Perkins'  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  the  scene,  on  Friday  the 
21st  inst ,  of  an  occasion  filled  with 
pathetic  interest  and  of  excellent 
augury  for  the  future  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  An  important 
addition  to  the  buildings  already 
occupied  by  the  Institution,  a  new 
school-house  entirely  planned  by  a 
blind  man  connected  in  an  official 
capacity  with  the  establishment,  was 
dedicated  with  music  by  the  pupils 
and  appropriate  and  beautiful  re- 
marks by  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  and  others, 
Mr.  Edward  N.Perkins  of  the  board 
of  trustees  presiding.  The  building 
is  commodiously  arranged  for  work 
and  school  purposes,  containing  a 
beautiful  school  room,  library,  sew- 
ing and  knitting-machine  room, 
music  rooms,  etc.  The  blind  girls, 
for  whose  use  it  is  destined,  showed 
much  delight  at  the  dedication  of 
their  new  quarters,  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Hale,  which  was  redundant 
with  pathos  and  humor,  earnest 
thought  and  noble  feeling,  as  he 
alone  knows  how  to  speak,  was  re- 
peatedly and  earnestly  applauded. 
The  other  speakers  were  also  very 
felicitous  and  kindly  in  their  re- 
marks, so  that  fir  both  old  and 
young  it  was  a  happy  occasion, 
boding  well  for  future  work  and  use- 
fulness, the  sunny  scene  within  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  raging 
storm  outside  The  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  after  thanking  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  pleasure  of  their  presence, 
made  a  forcible  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  printing  enterprise  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  meeting 
closed  amid  cordial  greetings  and 
congratulations,  and  will  always 
stand  forth  as  a  very  bright  and 
memorable  one  among  the  annals  of 
the  institution. 


As  we  are  about  to  go  to  press, 
comes  a  handsomely  embossed  copy 
of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  with 
historical  introduction  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author  just 
issued  from  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, for  which  the  publishers  have 
our  grateful  acknowledgment  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  choice  literary 
works  which  that  noble  Institution 
is  this  year  adding  to  our  growing 
library  in  tangible  type.  More  anon. 


EYENDTCr  TKANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY.    JUNE    28.    1881. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  strong  ana  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  any- 
thing and  everything  connected  with  this  benefi- 
cent institution,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  so 
large  and  notable  a  gathering  should  have  been 
present  at  the  graduation  exercises  at  South  Bos- 
ton  yesterday   afternoon.     Among   the   distin- 
guished visitors  were  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Rev. 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Collector  Beard,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Perkins,  John   S.   Dwight,  President  W.  H. 
Baldwin  of  the  Christian  Union,  Oliver  Ditson  and 
the  editors  of  various  Boston  papers.    Governor 
Long,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  was  represented 
by  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higginson.  The  orean  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers',  and  the  raised 
platform  was  occupied  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  house.     The  programme  of  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  following:   Selections  by  the  band; 
salutatory   and   essay,   "Gratitude,"   Lenna  D. 
Swinerton;  piano  solo,  "Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No. 
6,"  Liszt,  Orville   C.  Cadwell;   essay,  "Newspa- 
pers," written  by  Edward  E.  Ware,  delivered  by 
William  B.  Hammond;  cornet  solo,  "Arbucklein- 
ian   Polka,"   Charles   H.  Prescott;   anatomy  of 
hand  and  arm,  Cornelia  C.  Roeske;  glee,  "Fare- 
well," Mendelssohn,  by  the  boys;   mathematical 
exercise,  Jenny  M.  Colby;  recitation,  "Duty  of 
Literary  Men  to  their  Country,"  Harry  C.  Boesch; 
organ  solo,  "Fugue  in  C-minor,"  Bach,  F.  H.  Han- 
rahan;   kindergarten  exercise,  three  little  girls; 
exercise  with  objects,  by  two  little  boys;  piano 
solo,  chromatic  fugue.,  Bach,  Constance  Heine; 
essay,  "Steam  Engine,"  William  C.  Bolles;  vale- 
dictory, Orville  C.  Cadwell:  "Fidelin,"  barcarole 
for  female  voices,  by  the  girls  of  the  school.    The 
demonstrations  in  anatomy,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics were  simply  wonderful.    In  the  first  the 
young  girl,  by  means  of  a  model,  dissected  the 
hand  and  arm,  giving:  tne  names  to  the  different 
bones,  muscles  and  tendons,  explaining  the  mech- 
anism in  a  concise  and  vivid  manner,  showing 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  after 
she  had  finished  she  put  the  model  together  with 
a  celerity  and  accurateness  which  would  have 
shamed  many  a  person  with  good  eyesight.     The 
mathematical    demonstrations    were    given   by 
means  of  raised  figures  on  a  flat  surface  and  the 
figures  in  solid  form.    The  mechanical  exhibition 
was  shown  by  the  model   of  a   steam   engine  in 
which  the  steam  was  generated  by  gas.     Every 
part  of  the  machine  was  fully  explained,  and   it 
was  worked  to  the  great  delight  of  the  visitors. 
The    essays    were     good,    and     showed     both 
research     and     strong'    imaginative      powers. 
It    was    difficult    to    believe    that    Miss  Swin- 
erton's      essay     could     have      been     written 
by  a  blind  person,  it  was  so  full  of  description  of 
natural   scenery,  flowers  and  buds.     She  must 
have  got  a  most  clear  and  correct  idea  of  tbem, 
so  accurate  were  her  descriptions.     In  the  essay 
on  "Newspapers"  the  writer  showed  that  he  had 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  the 
paper  was  clever,  bright  and  full  of  information. 
One"  thine  is  specially  noticeable  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  blind  pupils  express  them- 
selves, whether  In  recitation  or  in  essay.    It  has 
a  simple  directness  about  it  and  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion that  is  quite  to  be  commended.     They  come 
directly  to  the  point,  and  with  all  this  directness 
there  is  a  dignity  which  is  especially  pleasing.  A 
most  charming  diversion  to  the  exercises  of  the 
elder  pupils  was  made  by  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  classes.     The 
little   girls  modelled  in   clay,    and  their    work 
was  wonderfully  accurate.     The  clay  was  given 
them  with  the  boards  and  simple  modelling  tools 
which  the  kindergarten  furnishes,  and  they  set 
to  work  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.    One  little 
girl  made  a  sphere,  which  she' described  in  child- 
ish fashion,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  made  an 
acorn;  another  made  a  square  as  her  figure,  and 
to  illustrate  made  a  travelling-bag,   which   was 
complete  to  its  handles;  the  third  made  a  cylin- 
der, and  illustrated  it  by  modelling  a  jug.    The 
little  boys  had  an  object  lesson  in  birds,  and 
their  quaint  descriptions  caused  a  deal  of  merri- 
ment.   At  the  close  the  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates, 
Edward  E.  Ware  of  Worcester  and  OrviUe  C. 
Cadwell  of  Minnesota,  and  added  with  them  a 
few  timely  and  touching  words.    He  assured  the 
pupils  that  though  their  immediate  friendship 
centred  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is  a  large 
circle  of  sympathy  outside.    There  is  a  cloud  of 
unseen  witnesses  around  the  school,  sympathizing 
with  its  objects  and  its  inmates.    The  valedicto- 
rian has  spoken  of  the  cold  and  hard  world,  but  it 
is  not  a  cold  or  a  hard  world,  except  to  those  who 
are  cold  and   hard   themselves.     AH  who  have 
warmth  and  earnest  aspirations  will  find  sympa- 
thy and   encouragement.    M.  M.  Anagnos,  the 
director   of   the  institution,  followed  President 
Eliot  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  thanked 
the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their  solicitude, 
and  said  that  $25,000  of  the  fund  for  providing 
reading  for  the  blind  ($100,000)  had  been  contrib- 
uted.   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  warmly 
welcomed,  said  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  she 
was  first  with  Dr.  Howe  at  this  institution,  and 
she  was  therefore  reminded  of  the  fact  tnat  this 
work  for  the  blind  had  been  going  on  for  nearly 
half   a   centurv.     She   pointed  to  the  beautiful 


organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberal  spirit  which 
had  been  displayed  in  providing  for  the  blind 
pupils,  and  closed  by  speaking  encouraging  and 
sympathetic  words  for  the  pupiis  and  bespeaking 
a  continuance  of  kind  consideration  for  the  work. 
Collector  Beard,  in  a  few  well-ehosen  words,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  being  present;  Colonel 
Higginson  sDoke  of  the  great  results  coming  from 
the  traiuing'and  steadfast  efforts  of  the  pupils  to 
fit  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness;  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  testified  to  his  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion and  its  important  work  of  opening  up  the 
way  for  obstructed  faculties;  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
also  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
pupils.         


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
had  its  commencement  yesterday,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished attendance  did  due  honor  to  the 
occasion.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
institution  balances  Harvard  University  in 
Boston  pride.     As  its  white  building  on  the 
classic   heights  whence  Washington    drove 
the  British  army  and  power  forever  from 
Boston  and  New  England,  and  first  proved 
his  generalship,  is  one  of  the  chief  landmarks 
in  the  view  of  Boston,  so  its  work  is  one 
of    Boston's    chief    glories,    happily    char- 
acteristic of  her  public  and  moral  individual- 
ity, her  restless  enterprising  leadership  in 
benevolence  and  her  munificent  generosity. 
The  wonderful  performances  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries  yesterday  in  music,  in   anatomical 
demonstrations,    in    mathematical    calcula- 
tions and  in  English  composition  and  public 
speaking  amply  proved   that   the  effort  so 
lavishly  expended  here  upon  the  blind  was 
well  worth  the  while.    Fancy  for  a  moment 
the  condition  of  these  now  valuable,welcome 
and  hereafter  sought-for  members  of  society 
had  they  been  left  in  the  darkness  which 
seemed  hopeless  before  the  organization  and 
endowment  of  the  system  of  education  which 
the  Perkins  Institution,  through  its  brilliant 
and  devoted  teachers,  has  perfected.    Boston 
honors  herself  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  present 
of  the  institution  keeps  well  up  to  the  pro- 
gressive promise  of  its  past.     The  noble  en- 
terprise undertaken  by  it,  of  adding  to  the 
stock  of  books  printed  to  be  read  by  touch 
till  every  blind   person   in   the  State  is  pro- 
vided to  the  full  with  reading,  matter  goes  on 
apace,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Anagnos's  state- 
ment yesterday,  but  still  is  far  from  accom- 
plished. ____________  A 
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Keene,  Thursday  Morning,  June  2,  1881. 


Distinguished  Blind  Men. 


BY   MBS.    H.    L.    WELLINGTON. 


The  loss  of  sight  has,  in  all  ages,  been  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  deprivations  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  unfavorable  effects  which 
blindness  exerts  upon  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  development,  they  can  in  a  great 
measure  be  overcome  by  energy,  patience  and 
perseverance.  The  pages  of  history  are  rich 
in  instances  of  those  who  have  bravely  con 
quered  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles 
and  demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  there  is 
no  physical  calamity  however  great,  that  may 
not  be  successfully  overcome  by  the  patient, 
earnest  effort  of  a  brave  and  energetic  mind. 
The  annals  of  philosophy,  literature,  science 
and  the  arts  furnish  many  striking  examples 
of  blind  men  who  have  immortalized  their 
names  and  surprised  the  world  by  their  rare 


attainments  in  fields  apparently  inaccessible 
to  them.  We  Lave  blind  poets,  philosophers, 
theologians,  authors,  editors,  lawyers,  travel 
lers,  musicians  in  great  numbers,  mechanics, 
manufacturers,  tailors  and  book-sellers. 

History  informs  us  of  but  one  who  volun- 
tarily submitted  himself  to  blindness.  De- 
mocritus  the  old  Greek  philosopher  it  is  said 
put  out  his  own  eyes  that  he  might  think  and 
philosophise  more  intently.  St.  Jerome  tells 
us  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century  and  was  widely  known 
as  a  theological  writer.  Although  he  lost  his 
sight  at  five  years  of  age,  he  distinguished 
himself  not  merely  by  his  proficiency  in  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  music  and  arithmetic, 
but  in  the  remaining  two  of  the  seven  depart- 
ments, then  believed  to  constitute  the  whole 
field  of  human  learning,  geometry  and  astron- 
omy, sciences  of  which  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able how  any  definite  knowledge  could  be  ob- 
tained without  the  assistance  of  the  eye.  He 
eventually  became  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  which  in  his 
time  sent  forth  so  many  illustrious  pupils. 
He  was  the  author,  too,  of  a  large  number  of 
valuable  works,  some  of  which  are  lost  but  a 
number  of  them  are  still  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  same  century  a  person 
named  Eusebius  is  mentioned  by  Gassiodorus, 
as  having  acquired  vast  knowledge  and  per- 
formed erudition,  and  taught  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success. 

Diodorus  the  Stoic,  was  the  preceptor  of 
the  gneat  philosopher  Cicero  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  geometry.     He  lived  many  years  af- 
ter becoming  blind  and  gave  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  more  assiduously  than 
ever,  and  even  continued  to  teach  geometry 
with  such  precision  that  his  pupils  found  no 
difficulty  in   tracing    the   most    complicated 
figures  from  his  instructions,  a  thing  which  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  do. 
But  we  have  more  remarkable  instances  of 
attainments  in  the  sciences  of  modern  times. 
It  seems  marvellous  that  a  blind  boy  should 
eventually  come   to  occupy  the  chair  in   a 
University  once  held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
that  he  should  successfully  prosecute  investi- 
gations in  a  field  of  natural  history,  which 
required  the  most   careful  observation,   yet 
such  was  the  case  with  Nicholas  Saunderson 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  blind  men  that 
ever  lived.     He  lost  his  sight   when  only  a 
year  old,  yet  so  earnestly  did  he  devote  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  when  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  was  left  vacant,  he  was  deemed 
well  qualified  to  fill  that  important  position. 
He  began  his  works  by  ingenious  dissertations 
upon  optics,  light,  colors,  &c.  Nothing  seemed 
more  extraordinary  than  the  fact  that  a  man 
blind  almost  from  birth  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  and  expound  the  theories 
of  light,  yet  he  did  this  with  such  marked  abil- 
ity and  success  as  to  greatly  augment  the 
crowded  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  justly 
celebrated  University. 

Dr.  Henry  Moyes  was  another  person  of 
extraordinary  mental  endowments  and  affords 
us,  next  to  Saunderson,  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample on  record  of  attainments  in  the  sciences 
and  mathematics,  made  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  eye.    Besides  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  aucient  languages  and  of  music, 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, chemistry,  mechanics,  optics,  astron- 
omy and  all  the  other  departments  of  natural 
science.     He  supported  himself  by  lecturing 
on  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
In  these  lectures  he  performed  all  his  experi- 
ments with  his  own  hands  with  remarkable 


neatness.  Homer  and  Milton,  two  of  the 
greatest  poets  the  world  ever  knew,  were  blind. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original 
works  ever  written  upon  the  habits,  instincts 
and  natural  history  of  insects  is  M.  Huber's 
"  Observations  on  Bees."  He  was  assisted  in 
his  investigations  by  his  wife,  an  admirable 
woman,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life 
to  contrive  the  means  of  alleviating  her  hus- 
band's misfortunes. 

Euler,  the  distinguished  mathematician,  be- 
came blind  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  his  sight 
having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  indefatigable 
application.  He  had  literally  written  and  cal- 
culated himself  blind.  Yet  after  this  misfort- 
une he  continued  to  calculate,  and  to  write 
books  with  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis, 
as  actively  as  ever.  But  perhaps  the  most 
singular  instance  we  have  of  a  blind  person 
triumphing  over  those  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
ation, which  are  apparently  inseparable,  is 
afforded  in  John  Metcalf,  who  became  a  suc- 
cessful projector  and  surveyor  of  highways  in 
difficult  and  mountainous  parts.  With  the 
assistance  of  only  a  long  staff  he  would  trav- 
erse roads,  ascend  precipices,  explore  valleys 
and  investigate  their  extent,  form  and  situa- 
tions so  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best 
manner.  In  his  youth  he  often  acted  as  a 
guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night  or 
when  the  tracks  were  covered  with  snow. 

Nicaise  taught  the  canon  and  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  is  said  to  have  possessed  extraordipary 
erudition     both    in    literature    and    science. 
Count  de  Payan  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  accounted  the  father  of  the  modern  sci- 
ence of    fortification.     Francis  Salinas,   the 
Spanish  musician,   was  born   blind,  yet  he 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency, 
not  only  in  music  but  in  the  ancient  languages 
and  in  science.     He  became  eventually  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  the  University  of  Salamanca 
and  published  an  able  work  in  Latin  on  the 
theory  of  his  favorite  science.     John  Stanley 
applied  himself  with  such  marked  success  to 
the  study  of  music  that  in  his  eleventh  year 
he  was  chosen  organist  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  and  when  only  sixteen  took  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of   Music  at  Oxford.     For 
many  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prac- 
titioners of  sacred  music   in  England.     We 
might  mention  the  names  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished musical  composers  and  performers 
for  the  ranks  of  ancient  and  modern  times  are 
full  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the   study  of  music.     It  is  the  blind  man's 
passion  and   delight  and  furnishes  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Nor  is  music  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in 
which  the  blind  have  excelled.  We  read  of  a 
number  of  sculptors,  who  executed  statues 
with  great  taste  and  accuracy.  Gonelli,  some- 
times called  Gambacio,  is  a  striking  example 
of  this  class,  also  M.  Buret  who  is  called  one 
of  the  most  able  sculptors  of  modern  times. 
Dr.  Blacklock  was  a  poet  of  more  than  usual 
rank  and  Seapivelli  not  only  wrote  commend- 
able verse3  both  in  Italian  and  Latin  but  occu- 
pied the  place  of  Chief  Professor  of  Eloquence 
in  one  of  the  universities  of  his  country.  All 
his  works  were  distinguished,  not  only  by  their 
learning,  but  by  a  purity  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion rare  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  He 
ws  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  finished 
.scVolars  of  his  day. 

\  We  might  mention  many  other  instances  of 
those  who  have  attained  distinguised  success 
in  various  fields.  But  these  are  isolated  cases. 
The  masses  of  the  blind  until  the  present  cen- 
tury remained  in  darkness,  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect without  the  means  of  procuring  an  edu- 
cation. 
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Keene,  Saturday,  June  4,    1881. 


Imprisoned  Souls. 
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DY  MRS.  II.   L.  WELLINGTON. 


Much  is  said  of  the  comparative  condi- 
tion ot  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  which  is  the  greater  afflic- 
tion, the  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  ?  To  this 
question  almost  everyone,  who  has  not 
given  the  subject  mature  thought  will  be 
inclined  to  answer  without  hesitation  that 
the  blind  are  under  far  more  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances than  the  deaf,  and  suffer  a  far 
greater  amount  of  positive  privation.  But 
many  of  the  most  experienced  educators 
who  have  had  the  best  means  for  observ- 
ing both  classes  have  finally  concluded  that 
deafness  is  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  normal  development,  and  does 
necessarily  lessen  the  amount  of  human 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  more  than  blind- 
ness ;  and  that  although  sight  is  prefer- 
able for  those  Wlrb  have  'to  pursue  man- 
ual labor  for  their  own  support,  yet  hear- 
ing, the  mother  of  speech,  is  far  more  im- 
portant for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties, and  for  the  enjoyment  which  comes 
from  their  exercise,  and  from  the  various 
relations  of  love  and  affection, 

It  is  probable  that  so  far  as  regards 
merely  animal  sensations,  the  blind  man 
is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  deaf,  but 
in  all  that  regards  the  culture  ot  the  mind 
he  has  infinitely  the  advantage;  while  his 
full  enjoyment  of  society  from  which  the 
other  is  excluded  keeps  up  a  healthy  action 
ot  his  mental  faculties,  and  maintains  him 
in  that  cheerful  frame  of  mind  which  is  as 
generally  observed  among  the  blind  as  the 
want  of  it  among  the  deaf. 

The  blind,  as  a  class,  are  far  more  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  sociable  and  confiding,  while 
the  deaf-mutes  are  inclined  to  melancholy, 
to  be  incommunicative,  unsocial,  jealous, 
suspicious  and  dissatisfied  with  their  hard 
lot  in  life.  The  infirmity  of  blindness  is 
seen  and  understood  instantly  by  every 
one.  All,  pity  a  blind  person  and  are 
eager  to  show  their  sympathy,  affection 
and  kindness,  and  by  the  varied  and  con- 
stant attentions  that  they  receive  their  hap- 
piness is  greatly  augmented. 

Deafness  does  not  affect  one  externally. 
It  requires  a  long  time  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  deaf  and  much  reflection  to  under- 
stand its  deplorable  effects. 

Every  consideration,  and  a  multitude  of 
instances  show  that  the  affliction  ot  the 
blind  is  lighter  in  many  respects  than  of 
the  deaf.  But  in  spite  of  all  these,  the 
great  majority  of  people,  if  offered  the  al- 
ternative of  blindness  or  of  deafness  and 
mutism,  would  unhesitatingly  and  eagerly 
accept  the  latter. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  blind  people 
are  found  who  are  in  intimate  relations 
with  seeing  people ;  and  some  in  every 
age  have  risen  to  eminence  in  music,  in 
letters,  in  legislation,  politics  and  many  of 
the  important  vocations  of  life,  while  with 
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the  deaf-mutes  there  are  but  very  few 
whose  names  are  known  in  history  or  who 
have  become  specially  pre-eminent  in  any 
sphere  of  action. 

The  deaf-mutes  as  a  class  seem  to  be 
far  more  unhappy  than  the  blind.  Unac- 
quainted with  much  that  passes  around 
them,  although  they  see  everything  they 
cannot  thoroughly  enjoy  anything.  An 
insurmountable  barrier  separates  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of 
society  they  are  alone  unless  we  know  that 
artificial  language  which  the  talent  and 
charity  of  their  ingenious  teachers  have 
created  for  them.  The  custom  which  they 
have  of  reading  the  physiognomy  is  often 
a  subject  of  additional  anxiety  to  them. 
They  do  not  always  interpret  aright, 
doubt  and  uncertainty  increase  their  anx- 
ietyand  suspicion  and  they  become  jealous, 
distrustful  and  unhappy. 

If  one  is  rich  and  has  abundant  means 
to  furnish  all  the  means  of  enjoyment  and 
improvement  it  is  far  better  to  be  blind. 
But  if  one  is  poor  and  obliged  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  some  manual  labor  then  it  is 
far  better  to  be  deaf. 

He  who  prefers  the  body  and  its  pleas- 
ures, the  outer  world  and  its  beauties, 
would  choose  deafness,  but  he  who  pre- 
fers the  mind  and  its  culture,  the  affections 
and  their  enjoyment,  would  choose  blind- 
ness. But  to  a  poor  man,  especially  if 
others  are  dependent  upon  him,  blindness 
becomes  a  serious  calamity. 

The  deaf-mute  has  the  advantage  in  al- 
most all  the  vocations  of  life.  He  can  go 
into  the  workshop,  the  counting-room, 
manufactory,  or  till  the  soil,  as  though  he 
did  not  suffer  from  any  deprivation.  Sight 
is  the  most  important  of  our  senses,  so  far 
as  the  physical  world  is  concerned  but  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  hearing  is  of  more  importance  than 
sight.  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
Providence  and  one  which  we  cannot  too 
much  admire,  that  each  ot  these  classes 
considers  its  own  condition  preferable. 
The  blind  man  pities  the  deaf-mute  and 
thinks  he  would  on  no  account  change 
places  with  him  and  vice  versa. 

But  if  the  condition  of  blindness  and  of 
deafness  are  separately  so  afflictive,  what 
must  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity when  both  afflictions  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  The  mind  instinctively 
shrinks  with  pain  from  the  thought  of  a 
human  being  unable  to  see,  to  hear  or  to 
speak,  but  after  the  first  shock  of  painful 
surprise,  our  curiosity  is  awakened  to  ob- 
serve a  case  so  mysterious  and  so  emi- 
nently worthy  ot  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. 

"The  law,  which  presupposes  all  possi- 
ble combinations  of  evil  assumed  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  case  and  decreed  that  a 
person  in  this  condition  must  be  regarded 
as  an  idiot,  incapable  of  giving  legal  au- 
thority to  any  act,  and  not  legally  respon- 
sible tor  its  own  actions." 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
situation  of  such  a  being  must  be  without 
alleviation.  What  could  be  done  for  the 
unhappy  subject  of  it,  but  to  supply  cor- 
poreal sustenance  ?  Yet  human  ingenuity 
and  benevolence  have  succeeded  in  devis- 
ing the  means  of  imparting,  to  those  thus 
cutoff  from  communication  with  the  world, 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  education. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  example  of  this  awful  combination 
of  privations  has  been  on  record,  though 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  might  have 
occurred.  The  ingenious  and  humane 
Abbe  de  VEpee  offered  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  such  children  of  deprivation, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  touch  might 
be  employed  as  a  medium  of  mental  com- 


munication, but  although  his  offer  was 
made  known  through  the  public  journals 
of  his  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  his  theory 
to  practice. 

Cases  of  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes, 
so  truly  appalling,  have  been  rare,  it  is  be- 
loved among  civilized  nations  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  suf- 
fering such  peculiar  and  distressing  priva- 
tions, may  always  remain  small  through- 
out the  world.  Yet  within  the  last  halt 
century  a  number  of  instances  have  come 
before  the  public,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  something  more  can  be  done  for  such 
unfortunates  than  merely  providing  tor 
their  subsistence.  These  examples  are  in- 
tensely interesting  to  every  inquiring  mind 
and  have  engaged  the  deepest  and  most 
profound  attention  of  the  philanthropist, 
metaphysician  and  psychologist,  who  have 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  they  present 
some  of  the  most  important  deductions  of 
sicience. 

This  affliction  though  usually  regarded 
as  very  rare,  must  be  much  more  common 
than  for  a  long  time  and  up  to  a  recent 
period  it  was  supposed  to  be.  We  have 
been  able  to  hear  of  quite  a  large  number 
of  well  authenticated  instances  and  prob- 
ably many  others  might  be  found  that 
have  never  been  made  public. 

They  might  appropriately  be  called 
imprisoned  souls  for  by  this  misfortune 
their  minds  are  immured  in  prison  walls 
of  a  more  formidable  nature  than  marble 
or  granite  so  far  as  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  language  is  concerned. 
Without  education  or  special  aid,  they 
must  have  remained  in  the  hopeless  bond- 
age of  ignorance,  darkness  and  solitude. 
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GjRADUATION  DAY  AT    THE  P. 
KINS   INSTITUTION. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  occurred  on  Monday  at 
2.30  P.  M.,  and  were,  as  usual,  of  a 
very  interesting  nature.  Tlie  ball  was 
finely  decorated  with  flowers,  contrib 
uted  by  kind  friends  of  the  school.  The 
capacity  ot*  the  ball  beiug  very  limited, 
the  audience  was  necessarily  small,  but 
very  select,  and  embraced  many  noted 
individuals. 

The  opening  number  of  the  pro 
gramme  was  a  selection  by  the  band, 
finely  tendered,  followed  by  a  saluta 
tory  and  essay  entitled  "Gratitude,' 
by  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton.  The 
sentiments  were  very  beautiful  and 
poetical,  and  it  was  received  with  wcl! 
deserved  applause.  The  next  number 
was  the  Rhapsodic  Itongroise,  No.  6, 
for  the  piano,  by  Orville  C.  Cud  well, 
followed  by  an  essav  on  newspapers, 
written  by  Edward  E.  Ware, and  deliv- 
ered by  William  B.  Hammond,  the 
most  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
therewith  being  the  wonderful  memory 
of  the  deliverer  in  respect  to  figures 
and  dales,  with  which  the  essay  abound- 
ed. Charles  If.  Prescott  followed  with 
a  cornet  solo,  and  the  sixth  number 
consisted  of  an  interesting  description 
oi  the  anatomy  of  hand  and  arm,  illus- 
trated by  a  working  model,  showing 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  Miss  Cornelia  C.  lioeske. 
Number  Seven  was  a  glee  for  male 
voices,  "Farewell/'  by  Mendelssohn, 
very  nicely  given.  Number  Eight, 
mathematical  exercises,  by  Jenny  M. 
Colby,  naturally  dry,  but  showing  good 
understanding      and      comprehension. 


Number  Nine  was  on  "The  Duty  of 
Literary  Men  to  their  Country,"  by 
Grimke,  delivered  by  Henry  C.  Boesch. 
Number  Ten  consisted  of  an  organ  solo, 
Fugue  in  C  Minor,  by  Bach,  performed 
by  F.  H.  Hanrahan.  This  was  followed 
by  Kindergarten  exercise-;,  modeling 
in  clay  by  three  little  girls,  whose  ef- 
forts were  highly  appreciated.  An 
"exercise  with  objects'  followed,  and 
consisted  in  showing  how  blind  chil- 
dren were  taught,  stuffed  birds  being 
used  in  this  instance,  and  such  ques- 
tions asked  them  as  to  readily  bring  out 
the  knowledge  thev  had  obtained  and 
the  manner  of  their  obtaining  it.  Num- 
ber Thirteen  was  a  piano  solo,  chro- 
matic Fugue,  by  Bach,  rendered  by 
Constance  Heine,  followed  by  a  very 
interesting  and  intelligible  essay  on  the 
steam  engine,  illustrated  by  an  actual 
working  mod,el  under  steam,"  by  William 
C.  Bolles.  Number  Fifteen"  was  the 
valedictory,  by  Orville  C.  Cadwell. 
This  was  followed  by  a  barcarolle  for 
female  voices,  "Fidelin,''  by  Brahms, 
and  the  beautiful  modulation  of  voices 
was  delightful,  showing  great  care  and 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  announced  his 
share  in  the  exercises  completed,  and 
introduced  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot,  who,  in 
a  speech  full  of  good,  kindly  advice, 
presented  the  graduating  diplomas  to 
Edward  E.  Ware  of  Worcester  and  Or- 
ville t;.  Cadwell  of  Minnesota,  the  only 
graduates  this  year.  He  called  on  Mr. 
Anagnos  jfor  a  fjpw  remarks,  and  that 
gentleman  replied  by  thanking  the 
friends  ot  the  Institution  for  their  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  in  the  past,  and 
hoped  it  would  continue  until  they 
should  be  able  to  supply  books  in  raised 
characters,  for  the  blind,  to  every  pub- 
lic library  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  was  most  cordially  wel- 
comed. She  related  that  before  the  In- 
stitution had  the  organ,  which  is  now 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  school, 
Dr.  Howe  was  couriering  the  ways 
and  means  for  providing  a  better  instru- 
ment than  that  they  wore  using.  In 
conversation  with  a  certain  musical  pro- 
fessor he  was  describing  such  an  in- 
strument as  he  desired,  but  the  profes- 
sor ridiculed  the  idea,  and  said  that  a 
much  inferior  and  cheaper  instrument 
would  do  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Dr. 
Howe  was  almost  indignant  at  the  idea 
he  advanced,  and  replied:  "No,  in- 
deed; xo  instrument  is  too  good  for 
their  use."  And  such,  she  said,  had 
been  the  key  note  of  the  Institution 
ever  since  that  nothing  was  too  good  to 
be  used  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  followed  by  Collector 
Beard,  Colonel  Hi«ginson,  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Baldwin, 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  all  of  whom  made  remarks  ot 
interest  and  value. 


—Miss  Constance  Heine,  the  talented 
pianist,  who  has  been  studying  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has 
gone  to  Bangor,  Maine,  to  teach  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND   MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We    copy    from    the    Transcript    of     Tuesday 
(June  28)  the  following  account  of  the  annual  ex- 
hibition  and   graduation   exercises  of   one  of  the 
most  admirable  schools  in  this  country,  even  for 
seeing  pupils.    We  wish  to  add  our  testimony,  with 
which  all  musical  persons  present  at  this  touching 
and  beautiful  occasion  must  agree,  that  the  musical 
portion  of  the  exercises  was  worthy  of  the  high  char- 
acter for  music  which  this  institution  has  long  held. 
The  band  played  in  excellent  tune,  and  with  expres- 
sion, pieces  of  considerable  difficulty.     The  chorus- 
singing  showed  nice  training,  with  good  voices  and 
true  feeling;  indeed,  a  certain  heartiness  and  truth 
of  feeling  characterized  all  the  exercises,  as  well  as 
the  music.     The  organ  fugue  of  Bach  was  played 
as  by  a  master;  the  grand  musical  thought  seemed 
to  mould  itself  out  plastically  under  the  sightless 
player's  hands.     The  Chromatic  Fantaisie  of  Bach 
was   played   with  singularly  fine  and  vital  touch, 
with  great  precision  and  good  taste ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  by  Liszt  were 
mastered  with  signal  success.     The  cornet  solo  was 
capital.     The  whole  did  credit  to  the  very  valuable 
instruction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves  and  his  whole 
corps  of  teachers.    It  may  be  added  that  the  pianos 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  all,  have  for  four  years  been  kept  in  tune 
by  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 
A  strong  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  anything 
and  every  thing  connected  with  this  beneficent  institu- 
tion, and  it  was  not  surprising  that  so  large  and  nota- 
ble a  gathering  should  have  been  present  at  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  at  South  Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 
Among  the  distinguished  visitors  were  Hon.  J.   W. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Collector  Beard, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  B.  B.  Hun  toon  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  E.  N. 
Perkins,  John  S.  Dwight,  President  W.  H.  Baldwin  of 
the  Christian  Union,  Oliver  Ditson  and  the  editors  of  va- 
rious Boston  papers.     Governor  Long,  who  was  unable 
to  attend,  was  represented  by  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginscn.      The  organ    was  tastefully  decorated    with 
flowers,  and  the  raised  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  house.    The  programme  of  exer- 
cises consisted  of  the  following:  Selections  by  the  band ; 
salutatory  and  essay,  "Gratitude,"  Lenna  D.  Swiner- 
ton;  piano  solo,  "Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6,"  Liszt, 
Orville  C.  Cadwell;  essay,  "Newspapers,"  written  by 
Edward  E.  Ware,  delivered  by  William  B  Hammond; 
cornet  solo,  "  Arbuckleinian  Polka,"  Charles  H.  Pres- 
eott;  anatomy  of  hand  and  arm,  Cornelia  C.  Roeske; 
glee,  "  Farewell,"  Mendelssohn,  by  the  boys;  mathe- 
matical exercise,  Jenny  M.  Colby;  recitation,  "Duty 
of  Literary  Men  to  their  Country,"  Harry  C.  Boesch; 
organ  solo,  "  Fugue  in  C-minor,"  Bach,  F.  H.  Hanra- 
han;  kindergarten  exercise,  three  little  girls;  exercise 
with  objects,  by  two  little  boys;  piano  solo,  chromatic 
fugue,   Bach,    Constance  Heine;  essay,   "Steam   En- 
gine," William  C.    Bolles;  valedictory,  Orville  C.  Cad- 
well; "Fidelin,"  barcarole  for  female  voices,  by  the 
girls  of  the  school.    The  demonstrations  in  anatomy, 
mathematics  and  mechanics  were  simply  wonderful. 
In  the  first  the  young  girl,  by  means  of  a  model,  dis- 
sected the  hand  and  arm,  giving  the  names  to  the  dif- 
ferent bones,   muscles,  and  tendons,  explaining  the 
mechanism  in  a  concise  and  vivid  manner,  showing 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  after  she 
had  finished  she  put  the  model  together  with  a  celerity 
and  accurateness  which  would  have  shamed  many  a 
person  with  good  eyesight.  The  mathematical  demon- 
strations were  given  by  means  of  raised  figures  on  a 
fiat  surface  and  the  figures  in  solid  form.    The  me- 
chanical exhibition  was  shown  by  the  model  of  a  steam 
engine  in  which  the  steam  was  generated  by  gas^    Ev- 
ery part  of  the  machine  was  fully  explained  and  it 
was  worked  to  the  great  delight  of  the  visitors     The 
essays  were  good,  and  showed  both  research  and  stron- 
imaginative  powers.    It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
Miss  Swiuei ton's  essay  could  have  been  written  bv'a 
blind  person,  it  was  so  full  of  description  of  natural 
scene) y,  flowers  and  bads.     She  must  have  got  a  most 
clear  and  correct  idea  of  them,  so  accurate  were  her 
descriptions      In  the  essay  on   "Newspapers,"   the 
writer  showed  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  studv  of 


the  subject,  and  the  paper  was  clever,  bright  and  full 
of  information.  One  thing  is  specially  noticeable  about 
the  manner  in  which  these  blind  pupils  express  them- 
selves, whether  in  recitation  or  in  essay.  It  has  a  sim- 
ple directness  about  it,  and  a  purity  of  diction  that  is 
quite  to  be  commended.  They  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  with  all  this  directness  there  is  a  dignity 
which  is  especially  pleasing.  A  most  charming  dl\  er- 
sion  to  the  exercises  of  the  elder  pupils  was  made  by 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary classes.  The  little  girls  modelled  in  clav,  and 
their  work  was  wonderfully  accurate.    The  clay  was 

given  them  with  the  boards  and  simple  modelling 
tools  which  the  kindergarten  furnishes,  and  they  set 
to  work  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.  One  little  girl 
made  a  sphere,  which  she  described  in  childish  fash- 
ion, and  then  to  illustrate  it  made  an  acorn;  another 
made  a  square  as  her  figure,  and  to  illustrate  made  a 
travelling-bag,  which  was  complete  to  its  handles;  the 
third  made  a  cylinder,  and  illustrated  it  by  modelling 
a  jug. 

The  little  boys  had  an  object  lesson  in  birds,  .and 
thier  quaint  descriptions  caused  a  deal  of  merriment.  At 
the  close  the  president,  Dr.  SamuelEliot,  delivered  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Edward  E.  Ware,  of 
Worcester,  and  Orville  C.  Cadwell,  of  Minnesota,  and 
added  with  them  a  few  timely  and  touching  words. 
He  assured  the  pupils  that  though  their  immediate 
friendship  centred  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is  a 
large  circle  of  sympathy  outside.  There  is  a  cloud  of  un- 
seen witnesses  around  the  school,  sympathizing  with  its 
objects  and  its  inmates.  The  valedictorian  has  spoken 
of  the  cold  and  hard  world,  but  it  is  not  a  cold  or  a 
hard  world  except  to  those  who  are  cold  and  hard 
themselves.  All  who  have  warmth  and  earnest  aspi- 
rations will  find  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Mr. 
M.  Anaguos,  the  director  of  the  institution,  followed 
President  Eliot  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their  solici- 
tude, and  said  that  $25,000  of  the  fund  for  providing 
reading  for  the  blind  ($100,000)  had  been  contributed. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  warmly  welcomed) 
said  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  she  was  first  with  Dr. 
Howe  at  this  institution,  and  she  was  therefore  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  this  work  for  the  blind  had 
been  going  on  for  nearly  half  a  century.  She  pointed 
to  the  beautiful  organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  in  providing  for  the 
blind  pupils,  and  closed  by  speaking  encouraging  and 
sympathetic  words  for  the  pupils,  and  bespeaking  a 
continuance  of  kind  consideration  for  the  work.  Col- 
lector Beard,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  present ;  Colonel  Higginson 
spoke  of  the  great  results  coming  from  the  training 
and  steadfast  efforts  of  the  pupils  to  fit  themselves  for 
lives  of  usefulness  ;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  testified  to 
his  interest  in  the  institution,  and  its  important  work 
of  opening  up  the  way  for  obstructed  faculties  ;  aud 
Mr.  Baldwin  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  pupils. 
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THE    NEWSPAPER. 


BY   EDWARD   E.   WARE. 

We  live  in  an  enlightened  age  and  coun- 
try where  the  newspaper  is  within  the  reach 
of  all;  and  information  from  every  part  of 
Christendom  comes  to  us  in  a  few  hours. 

Little  do  we  realize  what  it  would  he  to 
live  in  a  time  when  news  reached  the  people 
after  it  was  months,  even  years  old.  Yet  in 
some  countries  this  state  of  things  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  Chinese  claim  to  have  had  a  news- 
paper for  centuries,  which  was  written  at 
great  expense  for  the  nobility.  In  Rome, 
during  the  empire,  the  "Acta  Diurna"  was 
published,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
bulletin  posted  in  the  market  places. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  news  was 
sung  by  troubadours,  then  came  the  written 
news  letter,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
printed  sheet. 

The  earliest  English  paper  appeared  in 
1022,  and  was  entitled  "The  Weekly  News 
from  Germany  and  Italy."  It  was  designed 
lor  the.  upper  classes,  and  contained  onlyr 
foreign  intelligence. 

The  first  report  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings was  published    in    Hill,  bu1  a  I  all  news- 


papers were  under  government  supervision, 
the  reports  were  limited.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  lew  papers  were  tolerated.  Un- 
der the  commonwealth  a  large  number 
sprung  up,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  restora- 
tion. 

The  first  English  newspaper  advertisement 
appeared  in  1618;  to  me  this  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  facts  in  newspaper  history,  lor 
at  the  present  time,  when  advertisements  are 
everywhere,  even  on  the  flag  of  our  country, 
we  cannot  imagine  their  absence  from  a 
newspaper. 

In  1730  all  the  London  publications  were 
half  sheets  and  numbered  two  hundred,  and 
these  were  either  monthlies  or  weeklies,  the 
dally  and  Sunday  papers  not  appeariug  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The    leading    English  paper,    the  Times, 
originated  in  1785,  with  an  issue  of  a  thou- 
sand copies,   under  the  title  of  the  "Daily- 
Register."    This  paper  secured 
erary  talent,  uies   tff Nglmining -in- 

formation,- and,, in' spit i  oi  i he  persecution 
during  the  reign  Of  George  III.  shl!  contin- 
ued to  flourish. 

In  1814  the  editor  aud  proprietor,  Mi\  Wal- 
ter, introduced  a  steam  press  capablebf  mak- 
ing 1100  impressions  hourly.  Since  1847  the 
Times  has  outnumbered  the  other  London 
daily  publications. 

The  first  American  newspaper  was  printed 
in  Boston  September  25,  1690,  but  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  government, 
and  the  only  copy  is  preserved  among  the 
state  papers  in  London. 

The  first  New  York  paper  was  the  Gazette 
of  1725.  The  first  Philadelphia  paper,  estab- 
lished by  Benjamin  Franklin,  dates  three, 
years  later.  The  "Boston  Gazette"  of  1755 
was  one  of  the  most  active  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  in  it  we  find  the  writings  of  John 
Adams  and  other  Massachusetts  patriots. 

The  Massachusetts  Spy,"  edited  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  the  historian  of  American  printing, 
was  established  in  Boston  July  17,  1770,  and 
removed  to  Worcester  in  1775,  where  it  is 
still  published  under  the  title  of  the  "Wor- 
cester Spy." 

As  for  half  a  century  the  "News  Letter'1 
wa  ;  the  only  Massachusetts  paper,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  make  a  few  quotations. 

This  paper  had  its  origin  in  1704.  In  17 
it  was  enlarged  to  make  the  "News  newe 
fend  more  acceptable,"  and  the  editor  also 
Bays:  "This  time  twelve  months,  we  were 
thirteen  months  behind  with  our  foreign 
news,  but  now  we  have  retrieved  eight 
months,  and  have  all  the  |news  of  Europe 
that  is  needful  to  be  known  in  these  parts." 
The  paper  was  a  single  sheet,  eight  inches 
by  thirteen.  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  the  contents  of  these  early  papers: 

"Paris  (the  capital  of  France),  yesterday, 
by  order  of  Parliament,  a  blasphemer  aiid 
another  profligate  were  burnt  alive  to  ashes 
after  dismembering  them  and  piercing  their 
flagitious  tongues." 

.  From  Messina  comes  the  information  that 
"Mr.  Etna  has  made  a  horrid  noise  for 
some  time  and  vomited  a  great  quantity  of 
smoke  which  presages  an  eruption," 

A  munificent  reward  of  $2  is  offered  fo 
the  return  of  a  runaway  slave. 

"Prints  and  other  fancy  goods,  elegant, 
and  fashionable,  sold  for  cash  or  shot!" 

Thomas'  almanac  is  advertised  in  which 
Benjamin  Franklin's  recent  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  electricity  are  set  forth. 

"A  negro  boy  about  fifteeu  years  of  age  to 
be  sold,  inquire  of  the  printer  hereof  in  New- 
bury street,  Boston." 

Much  of  the  advertising  was  done  on  this 
plan.  The  people  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  information,  save  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  thing  advertised,  must  in- 
quire of  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  who  was 
also  reporter,  printer  and  editor. 

In  one  "News  Letter,"  a  thanksgiving 
proclamation,  and  an  address  to  the  people, 
covered  one-half  of  the  paper  and  the  adver- 
tisements three  inches! 

This  paper  continued  to  be  published  by 
B.  Green  until  1775. 

Let  us  consider,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  pa- 
per of  our  own  time. 

From  the  many  I  select  one,  the  statistics 
of  which  have  been  available. 

The  "Boston  Herald"  had  its  origin  Aug. 
31, 1846,  when  2000  copies  were  issued.  The 
editorial  staff  and  corps  of  reporters  consist- 
ed of  two  men. 

Telegraphic  communication  existed  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  but  for  the 
daily  papers  it  was  too  expensive  a  luxury. 

The  means  by  which    this    paper  obi; 
European    intelligence   before   others,  illus- 
trated   the.    characteristic  enterprise  of   the 
Herald. 

Mr.  Craig  went  to  Halifax,  taking  carrier 
pigeons,  boarded  the   English  steamers,  and 
when  within  60   miles  of  Boston,    reli 
them  with  a  summary   of    the    foreign  news 
under  their  wings. 
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The  day  after "the  execution  of  John  Brown 
59,760  Heralds  came  from  the  press.  After 
the  attack  upon  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  in 
Baltimore,  92,448  copies  were  printed,  which 
was  the  largest  issue  of  any  American  paper 
up  to  that  time. 

After  the  Boston  fire  the  presses  of  the 
Herald,  were  pushed  to  their  utmost,  one 
issue  alone  numbering  ^0,000.  The  largest 
issue  223,256,  came  ovAtov.  8,  1876. 

The  paper  for  this  purpose  would  require 
a  continuous  sheet  the  width  of  the  Herald 
and  250  miles  in  length. 

The  average  daily  circulation  of  that  year 
was  over  116,000. 

To  acccomplish  such  results  the  Herald 
employs  four  Bullock  presses,  each  capable 
Of  printing  twenty  thousand  copies  in  an 
hour.  The  present  average  consumption  of 
material,  is  two  tons  of  ink,  and  134  tons  of 
paper  a  month. 

How  great  the  contrast  with  the  clumsy, 
wooden  hand-press  of  the  "Jv.'ws  Letter!" 

In  the  present  century  most  of  the  im- 
provements for  procuring  and  delivering 
news  have  been  introduced.  It  is  within 
fifty  years  that  more  than  500,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  crossing  the  ocean,  and  mak- 
ing a  network  over  the  land,  bring  the  news 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world. 

Within  seventy-five  years  220,000  miles  of 
railway   have   been    completed,    affording 

ready  means  for  newspaper  delivery. 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  editor  of 
the  "News  Letter"  if  he  could  enter  one  of 
our  leading  news  offices  amid  the  hurry  and 
bustle  on  the  night  following  a  national 
election  ! 

He  would  not  only  read  the  returns  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  our  country,  but  he 
might  also  learn  of  a  tire  raging  in  Pekin,  an 
uprising  in  Ireland,  an  English  defeat  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  assassination  of  an- 
other Russian  emperor  ! 

During  the  revolution  there  were  thirty- 
seven  weekly  papers  in  the  United  States; 
now  we  have  nearly  10,000  periodicals,  843 
ot  which  are  dailies,  with  a  circulation  of 
over  1,800,000. 

"In  these  times  we  fight  "for  ideas,  and 
newspapers  are  our  fortresses."  Do  we  re- 
alize the  duty  of  those  who  speak  through 
dumns,  and  can  we  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  press? 

Lamartine  says :  "Before  this  century  shall 
run  out,  journalism  will  be  the  whole  press. 
Mankind  will  write  their  books  day  bv  day, 
hour  by  hour,  page  by  page.  Thought  will 
spread  abroad  with  the  rapidity  of  light. 


9,    "  Duty  of  Literary  Meu  to  their  Country  " 

Grimke 

Delivered  by  Henry  C.  Boesch. 

10.  Organ  solo,  "  Fugue  in  C-miuor  " Bach 

F,  H.  Hanrahan. 

11.  Kindergarten  exercise Three  Little  Girls, 

12.  Object  exercise  (ornithology) Children 

13.  Piano  solo,  chromatic  fugue Bach 

Constance  Heine, 

14.  Essay,  "  Steam  Engine  "  (illustrated 

with  engine) ffm,  C.  Bolles 

15.  Valedictory Orville  C.  Cadwell 

16.  "  Fidelia,"  barcarolle  for  female  voices.  Brahms 

The  numbers  were  all  given  in  a  manner  to 
reflect  high  credit  upon  the  pupils  and  their  in- 
structors, and  the  audience  fully  appreciated  the 
remarkable  proficiency  displayed,  and  the  grand 
work  which  is  done  by  this  institution.  The 
essays  were  all  original  and  showed  much 
thought  and  study.  President  Eliot  presented 
diplomas  to  the  two  graduates,  Orville  C.  Cad- 
well and  Edward  E.  Ware.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Collector 
Beard,  Col.  Higginson  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 
The  school,  uuder  the  efficient  directorship  of 
M.  Anagnos,  is  iu  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
no  institute  of  learning  in  our  midst  more  richly 
deserves  the  practical  sympathy  of  the  people. 
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SALEM    REGISTER. 


\Mr.  Edward  E.  Ware's  essay  on  "The1 
Newspaper,"  which  we  print  this  morning, 
was  read  by  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  Mr.  Ware  is  a  graduate  of  this  year. 
He  returns  to  his  home  in  this  city,  where  he 
hopes  to  find  employment  as  a  piano  tuner. 
The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  that  employment  un- 
der skillful  instructors,  and  so  successfully 
that  all  the  pianos  used  in  the  public  schools 
in  Boston  are  kept  in  tune  by  them,  and  their 
work  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  most 
exacting  critics. 
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SATURDAY,    JULY   2,   1S81. 


The  closing  exercises  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
came  off  at  the  institute,  South  Boston,  last 
Monday  afternoon,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
company  of  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  city.  No  school  iu  Boston  has  shown  better 
results  for  the  year  than  did  this,  and  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  field  of 
learning  left  unexplored  by  these  sightless  schol- 
ars. Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  having 
the  programme : 

1.  Selections  by  the  Institute  brass  band. 

2.  Salutatory  and  essay,  "  Gratitude," 

LennaD.  Swinerton. 

3.  Piano—"  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6" Liszt 

Orville  C.  Cadwell. 

4.  Essay—"  Newspapers  " Edward  E.  Ware 

Delivered  by  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

5.  Cornet  solo,  "  Arbuckleinian  Polka  ". . Hartman 

Charles  H.  Prescott. 

6.  "  Anatomy  ot  Hand  and  Arm." 

Cornelia  C.  Roeske, 

7.  Glee,  "Farewell" Mendelssohn 

8.  Mathematical  exercises........ Jennie  M.  Colby 


MONDAY,   JULY  4,  1881. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  graduation  exercises  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, in  South  Boston,  last  week,  were 
quite  numerously  attended,  the  audience  in- 
cluding Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brook?,  Collector  Beard,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
jr.,  E.  M.  Perkins,  John  S.  D  wight,  Oliver 
Ditson,  f.nd  many  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  press.  The  program^  of  exercises  was 
well  arranged  aud  every  number  was  given 

with  astonishing  ability.  We  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  supposing  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
blind  persons  so  that  they  can  thoroughly 
understand,  but  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  blind  can  be  educated  as  well  as  the  see- 
ing. The  exercises  in  anatomy,  mathemat- 
ics and  mechanics  were  simply  wonderful. 
In  the  first  the  young  girl,  by  means  of  a 
model,  dissected  the  hand  and  arm,  giving 
the  names  to  the  different  bones,  muscles 
and  tendons,  explaining  the  mechanism  in  a 
concise  and  vivid  manner,  showing  thorough 
understanding  ot  the  subject,  and  after  she 
had  finished  she  put  the  model  together  with 
a  celerity  and  a<?curateness  which  would 
have  shamed  many  a  person  with  good  eye- 
sight. The  mathematical  demonstrations 
were  given  by  means  of  raised  figures  on  a 
flat  surface  and  the  figures  in  soiid  form. 
The  mechanical  exhibition  was  shown  by  the 
model  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  steam 
was  generated  by  gas.  Every  part  of  the 
machine  was  fully  explained,  and  it  was 
worked  to  the  great  delight  of  the  visitors. 
The  essays  were  good,  and  showed  both  re- 
search and  strong  imaginative  powers.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  fchat  Miss  Swinerton's  es- 
say could  have  been  written  by  a  blind  per- 
son, it  was  so  full  of  description  of  natural 
scenery,  flowers  and  buds.  In  the  essay  on 
"Newspapers"  the  writer  showed  that  he' 
had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
and  the  paper  was  clever,  bright  and  full  of 
information.  One  thing  is  specially  notice- 
able about.the  manner  iu  which  these  blind 
pupils  express  themselves,  whether  in  recjta-  ] 
tlon  or  in  essay.  It  has  a  simple  directness 
about  it  and  a  purity  of  diction  that  is  quite 
to  be  commended-  They  came  directly  to 
the  point,  and  with  all  this  directness  there 
is  a  dignity  which  is  especially  pleasing.  A 
most  charming  diversion  to  the  exercises  of 
the  elder  pupils  was  made  by  the  little  boyfe 
and  girls  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
classes.  The  little  girls  modelled  in  clay, 
and  their  work  was  wonderfully  accurate. 
The  clay  was  given  them  with  the  boards 
and  simple  modelling  tools  which  the  kin- 
dergarten furnishes,  and  they  set  to  work  in 
full  sight  of  the  audience.  One  little  girl 
made  a  sphere,  which  she  described  in  a 
childish  fashion,  and  then  to  illustrate  it 
made  an  acorn ;  another   mttd^   a   square   as 


her  figure,  and  to  illustrate  made  a  travel- 
ling-bag, which  was  complete  to  Its  handles; 
the  third  made  a  cylinder,  and  illustrated  it 
by  modelling  a  jug.  The  little  boys  had  an 
object  lesson  in  birds,  and  their  quaint  de- 
scriptions caused  a  deal  of  merriment.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  President,  delivered  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates,  and  added  a  few 
timely  and  touching  words.  He  assured  the* 
pupils  that  though  their  immediate  friend- 
ship centered  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is 
a  large  circle  of  sympathy  outside.  There 
is  a  cloud  of  unseen  witnesses  around  the 
school,  sympathizing  with  its  objects  and  mi- 
niates. The  valedictorian  has  spoken  of  the 
cold  and  hard  world,  but  it  is  not  a  cold  or  a 
hard  world,  except  to  those  who  are  cold  and 
hard  themselves.  All  who  have  warmth  and 
earnest  aspirations  will  find  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  tlie  direct- 
or of  the  institution,  followed  President 
Eliot  with  a  brief  speech  in  which  he  thanked 
the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their  solici- 
tude and  said  that  $.23,000  of  the  fund  for 
providing  reading  for  the  blind  ($100,000) 
had  been  contributed.  Mrs,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  who  was  warmly  welcomed,  said  it 
was  forty  years  ago  that  she  was  first  with 
Dr.  Howe  at  this  institution,  aud  she  was 
therefore  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  work 
for  the  blind  had  been  going  on  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  She  pointed  to  the  beautiful 
organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberal  spirit 
which  had  been  displayed  in  providing  for 
the  blind  pupils,  and  closed  by  speaking  eiu 
couraging  and  sympathetic  words  for  the 
pupils  and  bespeaking  a  continuance  of  kind 
consideration  for  the  work.  Collector  Beard, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  being  present;  Colonel  Higgin- 
son spoke  of  the  great  results  coming  from 
the  training  and  steadfast  efforts  of  the  pu- 
pils to  fit  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness ; 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  testified  to  his  interest 
in  the  institution  and  its  important  work  of 
opening  up  the  way  for  obstructed  faculties, 
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SALUTATORY. 

The  following  essay  Avas  composed  and 
read  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  by  one  of  the  pupils:— 

In  the  autumn,  fruits  fully  grown  are 
gathered  and  stored  for  future  use.  Then 
Held  and  forest  rejoice  to  see  the  year's 
work  ended,  and  with  brightest  smiles 
welcome  their  long  vacation.  After  a  few 
days  of  hurry  and  flurry,  preparation  for 
their  passage  into  the  winter  is  completed. 
Then  comes  a  deep  quiet  pause,  as  though 
all  things  that  had  worked  together  would 
consider  and  rest  together  a  little  space  be- 
fore bidding  farewell  and  separating- 

Thus  having  ended  our  year's  work,  and 
joyfully  hailing  our  vacation,  we  pause  to- 
day to  consider  together  a  little  ere  we 
journey  homeward. 

We  cordially  receive  all  who  have  come 
to  spend  this  hour  with  us.  All  officers  of 
state,  and  our  trustees  we  gladly  welcome. 

To  relatives  and  personal  friends,  we  ex- 
tend warm  greetings.  And  to  those  who 
of  late  have  so  generously  befriended  our 
school,  grateful  salutations. 

In  behalf  of  the  Girl's  Department  I 
thank  the  trustees  for  our  commodious  new 
building.  Honored  by  the  name  of  Howe, 
ii  enjoins  upon  us  the  principle  of  progress. 

Down  by  the  roadside,  hidden  hv  a  low 
rock  pile  that  is  shaded  by  a  small  butter- 
nut tree  there  is  such  a  cosy  nook  as  one 
would  never  expect  to  find'  in  a  public 
place.  Half  uncurled  brakes  that  look  as 
if  they  had  just  been  woolcarding  cluster 
around  a  large  Rock.  Nestling  anion-'  them 
the  wood  anemone  shyly  hangs  its  head 
and  tries  To  hide  its  blushing  face  from  the 
Kisses  of  the  smiling  dewdrops.  A  green 
meadow  lies  beyond,  divided  by  broad 
ditches,  their  grassy  bauks  dotted  with 
Wild  strawberry  blossoms,  whose  ever 
jljt  and  cheerful    faces  give,   a  touch  of 


freshness  to  the  scene.  So  Hopeful,  buoy- 
ant natures  brighten  quiet  lives. 

In  one  coiiicr  mimberless  dandelions 
disclose  .their  golden  treasure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Just  across  the  ditch  are  the  large 
blue  meadow  violets.  Yonder  is  a  shady 
knoll,  and  by  the  low  stone  wall,  where 
rocks  half  bidden  now  have  been  thrown 
aside  To  give  some  wagon  access  to  the 
fields  beyond,  the  graceful  bellwort  rings 
its  slender  bells,  whose  silvery  tones  only 
the  flowers  hear.  It  summons  them  to 
church,  and-  here  their  church  must  surely 
be;  for  here  dwells  Parson  Jack,  forever 
ordained  to  this  high  pulpit,  and  drooping 
sounding  board,  through  the  fault  of  an 
ancestor,  who  overslept  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, and  in  haste  to  fill  his  usual  place, 
jumped  into  his  striped  spectacle  case,  in- 
stead of  his  pulpit.  But  the  sermons  are 
just  as  good,  and  neither  their  present 
preacher  nor  his  ancestors  ever  needed  to 
talk  to  the  people  of  this  parish  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  world,  but  only  of  infinite 
love  that  blesses  them  and  of  what  they 
owe  in  return.  And  they  listen,  compre- 
hend and  live  accordingly. 

Now  (he  sermon  is  ended  the  flowers  all 
bow  their  heads  and  close  their  eyes  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction.  The  bird  choir 
chant  the  closing  Gloria.  Earth's  aged  fa- 
ther, the  sun.  joins  in  their  evening  devo- 
tious  with  his  tribute  of  glory,  smiles  on 
(hem  a  moment,  then  gathers  his  soft, 
painted  curtains  closer,  calls  oil'  the  rays 
that  still  loiter  to  play  on  the  hilltops  and 
seemingly  goes  to  his  rest.  The  gentle 
winds  move  his  fast-fading  curtains  noise- 
lessly tow  ard  the  place  of  his  waking.  No 
sound  is  'heard,  save  the  monotone  of  dis- 
tant, frogs.  All  is  so  still  that  one  is  startled 
by  the  hopping  of  a  toad  or  the  flutter  of 
wings  overhead,  and  the  chirp  of  a  mother 
bird  to  some  restless  little  one. 

But  who  is  this  mysterious  being  that 
conies  riding  on  the  dewy  air,  in  a  chariot 
whose  win  els  rumble  not,  drawn  by  horses 
whose  hoofs  clatter  not?  See!  Ho  stops 
upon   the   summit  or  yonder    grassy    hill. 

Alighting  from  his  car,  he  gathers  the 
thoughtful  bluets  and  twines  them  in 
among  the  green  leaves.  Then  with  other 
blossoms  he  makes  bowers  at  every  round, 
and  birds  light  among  them.  Now  his 
work  is  finished  ami  quietly  he  summons 
Parson  Jack  and  his  brothers  and  stations 
them  at  the  font  of  the  ladder.  But  who 
is  this  being.'  What  his  name  and  whence 
collies  be.' 

His  name  i-  Vision,  He  is  King  of 
Dreamland,  where  all  earth's  children  wan- 
der at  .lose  of  day.  and  now  they  all  he- 
hold  am!  listen  as  he  says  to  them: — 

"All  nature  has  finished  his  work  and 
gone  io  us  rest.  Have  you  done  yours? 
And  would  you  ton  rest.'  Ascend  this  lad- 
der, and  consider  what  yon  hear. 

Parson  Jack  stepped  down  from  his  pul- 
pit and  came  forward,  accompanied  by  a 
fairy  dame,  whom  he  introduced  as  "Dame 
Meditation,  who  dwells  in  my  study  and 
aids  in:  ." 

Her  dress  was  plain,  of  soft  color,  that 
varied  as  her  occupation. 

Her  spectacles  were  of  reflecting  glass, 
and  her  w  and  the  pistil  of  a  pure  white 
lily,  its  ovules  waiting  for  some  pollen- 
bearing  breeze  Io  develop  into  purity  and 
beauty. 

Thus  she  speaks:  "What  have  you  done 
to-day  .'  The  birds  and  flowers  have  been 
singing  and  blossoming,  gladdening  the 
hearts  dV  men,  doing  all  the  wor<  God 
made  them  to  do  ;  have  you  been  trying  in 
gentleness  and  unselfishness  to-lighton  the 
cares  Q{  smoothe  the  pathway  of  those 
around  you  ."-v  As  she  said  this  she  led  the 
way  txi  the  round  above,  and  entered  a 
green  bower  made  of  thorned  plants  whose 
flow  eis  were  fair  and  bright  but  most  un- 
comfortable to  dwell  among. 

Her-,  clothed  in  sable  "robes  lives  Re- 
proach, most  merciless  of  all  the  faries. 
who  said, 

•■  Little  have  you  done  to-day.  All  things 
else,  by  their  lives  have  praised  God.  Yon 
have  been  impatient  and  selfish  and  have 
Confined  your  thoughts  to  low  or  useless 
things.  Yet  yours  are  higher  powers." 
"  Yes."  added  Meditation,  "  for  to  human 
beings  has  been  given  not  only  a  fair  form, 
but  this  is  the  palace  of  a  great  rational 
consciousness,  capable  of  understanding 
and  doing  much.  Then  are  you  not  re- 
sponsible for  much  '!  " 


Saying  this  she  stepped  on  the  next 
round,  and  entered  a  lovely  chamber 
whose  walls  and  pillars  were  all  of  violets, 
blue  and  white,  the  home  of  humility,  who 
says.  "O,  most  (?)  unworthy,  for  surely 
such  thou  art.''  As  now  she  parts  the 
violet  draparies  overhead,  a  shiuiug  mes- 
senger of  love  says,  "  Be  not  thus  over- 
whelmed. Come  up  hither.  Here,  in  this 
nest  of  joyful  singing  birds  among  tender 
anemones  and  hopeful  apple-blooms,  love 
to  dwell." 

Now  they  quickly  mount  the  last  step 
and  find  a  palace,  built  of  all  the  flowers 
seen  before,  sparkling  with  the  dew,  its 
walls  resounding  with  the  morning  song  of 
birds.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  fairies, 
sits  their  queen.  Her  name  is  Gratitude. 
Now,  she  speaks,  saying,  '!Howcauyou 
ever  lie  thankful  enough,  how  fulfil  your 
obligations  to  Him  who  made  and  gave  all 
this  to  you  }" 

Meditation  led  the  way  to  a  large  win- 
dow, and  (here  her  robes  became  so  beau- 
tiful, its  hues  fast  changing),  as  she  point- 
ed to  the  verdant  bills  and  blooming 
fields,  the  rippling  brook  that  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine  or  broadened  in  the  shade  ; 
to  the  birds,  all  singing  as  they  wove  their 
tiny  nests  ;  to  the  distant  oeean,  surging, 
rolling,  breaking  its  restless  waves,  and 
dashing  the  white  spray  high  —  all  grow- 
ing, acting,  living. 

Lenxa  D.  Swinerton. 
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BOOKS'  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

Great  fortunes  are  lying  idle  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Court  square,  a  tithe  of 
wh^ch  would  bring  joy  and  light  to 
many  darkened  lives.  The  Perkins  In- 
stitution asks  for  a  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used 
in  making  books  which  they  can  read. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it  ?  Last 
week  a  gentleman  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  called  upon  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  institution,  and,  after  a 
very  earnest  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
education  and  its  practical  workings, 
said:  "Why,  what  is  the  difficulty 
"about  raising  this  $100,000  ?  It  ought 
"to  be  given  at  once,  and  would  be  if 
"the  people  understood  it  I  will  give 
five  thousand  dollars  [which  he  at  once 
paid],  and  would  like  to  give  ten  thou- 
"sand,  but  you  will  get  it.  Only  let  the 
"people  know  the  facts  and  the  need." 

What  this  gentleman  said  would  have 
been  heartily  responded  to  if  those  who 
are  constantly  giving  to  good  objects, 
and  find  the  investment  profitable, 
could  have  been  present  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  school,  or  could  have 
listened  to  the  simple  statement  in  its 
behalf  made  at  the  recent  meeting  at 
Tremont  Temple.  It  would  be  only 
necessary  that  their  minds  should  once 
take  in  the  few  self-evident  facts  which 
generous  men  and  women,  who  are 
also  prudent  and  thoughtful,  want  to 
understand  before  parting  with  their 
money. 

These  facts  are,  the  startling  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  books 
printed  for  the  seeing  and  for  the  blind; 
the  greater  dependence  of  the  blind,  than 
the  seeing,  upon  books  for  education 
and  entertainment;  the  vastly  greater 
bulk  and  cost  of  a  book  printed  to  be 
read  with  the  fingers  over  one  printed 


to  be  read  with  the  eyes.  When  one  re-  | 
fleets  on  the  number  of  resources  for 
earning  a  livelihood  which  blindness 
cuts  off,  and  that  many  of  these  re- 
sources are  rescued  and  restored  by  the 
knowledge  which  comes  only  through 
books,  one  feels  as  if  no  other  word 
need  be  spoken  to  awaken  benevolence 
in  this  direction  and  to  stimulate  it  to 
munificence. 

Let  us  then  appeal  once  more  in  be- 
half of  this  unfortunate  but  most  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  thirsting  with  a  thirst  the  see- 
ing cannot  comprehend,  for  books, 
books,  books, — the  wellspring  of  hope 
for  them,  of  maintenance,  of  education, 
of  character.  Any  one  whom  these 
lines  may  reach  and  touch  may,  by  ad- 
dressing a  line  to  the  salesroom  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  37  Avon  street,  to 
the  treasurer,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  No. 
178  Devonshire  street,  or  to  either  of 
the  trustees,  receive  a  copy  of  a  small 
pamphlet  just  published,  giving  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  Tremont 
Temple  meeting  held  Aprill,  with  the 
speeches  of  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Governor  Long,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Hale,  Miner,  Ellis  and 
Clarke;  and  a  print  representing  Laura 
Bridgman  teaching  Oliver  Caswell  to 
read  embossed  letters.  We  subjoin  two 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  above  re- 
ferred to : — 

"The  income  of  this  endowment  added  to  the 
"very  limited  means  already  at  the  disposal  of 
"the  institution  will  enable  it  to  issue  ten  or 
"twelve  new  books  every  year,  and  to  place  sets 
"of  them  in  the  leading  libraries  of  New  England 
"for  free  use,  thus  rendering  embossed  publica- 
tions as  accessible  to  4;he  blind  as  works  in  com- 
"mon  print  are  to  those  who  can  see. 

"You  and  I  can  purchase  a  good  copy  of  the 
"Bible  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents;  but  the  blind 
"cannot  obtain  one  which  they  can  read  with  the 
"tips  of  their  fingers  for  less  than  twenty  dollars, 
"which  besides  is  less,  than  the  actual  cost." 

Contributions  to  the  fund  may  be  sent, 

by  check  or  otherwise,  to  the  treasurer 

or  to  either  of  the  trustees.    A  full  list 

of  the  subscriptions  thus  far  received 

will  be  published  in  the  newspapers  on 

Saturday,  July  16. 
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§0ston  fails  6Iok. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  10,  1881. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  asks  for  a  fund  of 
$100,000,  the  income  to  be  used  in  making 
books  which  the  inmates  can  read.  "We  feel 
sure  that  some  of  our  wealthy  citizens  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  something  for  such  a  worthy 
object.  A  gentleman  from  the  western  part  of 
the  State  cheerfully  gave  $5000  the  other  day, 
remarking  that  people  probably  did  not  know 
of  the  request  of  the  trustees  or  they  would 
promptly  come  forward  and  subscribe.  Who 
will  follow  this  gentleman's  worthy  example  ? 
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QUfje  %MpokfixC8XL* 


SPRINGFIELD,  TUESDAY,  JULY  12. 


Mr  Anagnos,  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  was  in  the 
city  yesterday  on  business  connected  with  his 
ofhce.  The  fund  of  $100,000  needed  for  making 
books  which  shall  bring  pleasure  into  many 
lives  now  shut  out  from  the  world  has  not  been 
raised.  A  good  beginning  is  made,  and  one 
Western  Massachusetts  gentleman,  who  keeps 
bis  name  from  the  public,  has  increased  his  sub- 
scription toward  it  from  $1000  to  S5000.  Tms 
is  a  generous  gift,  but  is  this  section  ta  be  repre- 
sented by  one  giver?-  But  little  enforced  ex- 
perience of  the  dullness  of  darkness  would 
suffice  to  open  many  a  purse.  Take  our  word 
for  it, — you  cannot  squeeze  more  comfort  out  of 
your  bonds  tban  by  letting  them  be  converted 
into  books  for  those  whose  glimpses  of  this 
beautiful  world  must  mainly  come  through 
sensitive  finger  tips. 


WOODSTOCK : 
Thursday,  July  U,  188L 
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OUR  BOSTON  LETTER. 


Boston,  July  2,  1881. 
I  think  the  raos'   interesting  event  o< 
the  summer,  to  m; ,  has    been  the    clos- 
ing exercises  at'lho  school  S^.x  i lie  blin< 
in  South    Boston.     They   occuned    or 
the  Monday  of  this  week,  and  the  chap 
el  of  the  institution  was  crowded  will 
visitors.     Invitations  were  sent  out  an< 
it  was  designed  to  confine    the   attend 
ance  entirely  to  those,  but  in  some  way 
the  date   crept  out    and  a  great   many 
persons   presented  themselves    withou 
tickets,  the  rusjoiiiy   beiog  obliged   tf 
go  away  without  even  seeing  the"  insidt 
of  the  building.     It  is  not  because  tb> 
director,  Mr.  Arrogroa,  is  inhospitabh 
— not  at  all— he  is,  on  the  contrary,  thi 
soul  of  hospitality  and  likes   nothing  so 
Ttell  as  haviog   persOLS   outside  of  tin 
school  show  an  interest  in  it;   but  un- 
fcrtunalely  the   chapel    is   quite   small 
will   hold  but    a   limited*  nii-mber. 
\    the  trustees,  t lie   relatives   of  the 
pupils,  the  contributors  to  the    printing 
fund,  as    well    as  the   various   state  of- 
ficials must  be  accommodated,  and   by 
the  time   that  is  done  there  is   literally 
room   for   no   more.      Perhaps    half  a 
dozen    uninvited  quests  were   success- 
fully smuggled  in,  but  the  number  I  am 
sure  did  not  exceed  that.     The  examin- 
ations and  the  essay  s  would   have  done 
credit  to  a  school  where  the  pupils  were 
in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.     It 
seems  incredible  that  so  much  can   be 
jtecomplished   with,    these    unfortunate 
pupils,  who   locoi.irast    the    old   bible 
adage,  being  blind  do  see. 
ilte  understanding  which  they  evince 
cf  the  various  topics  which  are  present- 
ed to  them,  their  aptness  and  their  geu- 
aine  culture  is  wonderful.     Oue   young 


girl  gave  an    anatomical   description  of 
the  baud  and  arm.     She  had  on  the  ta- 
bje  the  model  which  she  took  to  pieces, 
naming  every  muscle   and    tendon  and 
bone,  and   explained  its  use,  and  after- 
wards put  it  together ;  all  being   done 
in   sight  of  the   audience.     One  of  the 
yonng  men  read  an  essay  on  the  "Slcum 
Engine,"  and   afiei  wards   illustrated  it 
by    means  of  a    oy  engine,  the  steam 
generated  by  gas.     Some  of  the  compo- 
sitions   were   descriptions   of    natural 
scenery,    and  was    as   accurate  aud   as 
full  of  feeling  as    though   every   object 
was  familiar  to  the   writer.     The  little 
kindergarteners    were  especially  inter- 
esting to  me,  they    modelled    in   clay 
and   gave   such    pretty   descriptions  of 
the   articles   they  made,   which   by  the 
way,  were  extremely  accurate.   There  is 
no  study  pursued   'n    other  schools,  uu- 
fcssjt   be  the    languages,    that    is    not 
pursued  iu  this.     Natural    history,  bot- 
auy,  natural  philosophy,   the   science  , 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  they  learn 
everything  very  t horougbly  too. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Howe, 
full  of  concern  for  the  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate,  gatbeud   toegther   the  first 
handful   of   blind    people    to    try    and 
teach  them  something  that  would  make 
life*    less   dreary    and    monotonous   to 
tbem,  and  look  at  the  results,  undream- 
ed of  then,  even  by  the  founder.   There 
iq  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  establish 
a  permanent  pi  in  ing   fund   by  which  a 
fetv  books  for  the  blind    maybe  placed 
in'every  library  in  the   country,  and   to 
add    to  the   nurrber   of  books    already 
printed.     It  will    require  8100,000  as  a 
beginning,  of  which  $25,000    is  already 
raised  and  it  will  probably  all  be  secur- 
ed before  anothei  anniversary,  so  great 
j$J.he    interest    felt.     Mrs.  Howe   was 
present  and   spoke  to  the  pupils,  aud  it 
was   delightful    l<>    see    the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  wis  received.    She  talk- 
ed to  them  of  Dr.  Howe  aud  of  his  great 
interest   in  them,  and    referred    to   the 
growth  of    the    school   and  its   attain- 
ments.    The    music,    as    a    matter  of 
course  was  fine,  rnd  as  blind  people  are 
usually    good    performers    there     was 
some  exceptionally  fine  piano  and  organ 
playing. 

Sallie  Jot  White- 


SALEM    REGISTER. 

THURSDAY.  JULY  14.  1881. 


Books  for   the   Blixd.    Allusion    has 
^«»>ade  to  the  effort  to  secure  a   fu»d   of 
6100  000.  the  interest  of  which  shall   be  ap- 
plied to  printed  books  for  the  blind.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  process  of  printing  with 
raised  letters  to  be  read  by  feeling,  is   much 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  process  of 
printing  to  be  read  by   sight.     The   demand 
for  books  for  the  blind  is  fortunately  con- 
fined to  comparatively  few,  and  therefore 
there  is  not  a  large  sale  for  them,  and  every- 
body knows  that  when  the  types  are  once 
arranged  in  form  for  printing,   the  expense 
of  printing  additional  copies  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  labor  and  trouble  of  pre- 
paring the  form  for  the  first  copy.    As  a 
rule  blind  people  are  not  wealthy  and  can- 
not aftord  to  purchase  books  so  high  priced 
as  their  books  must  necessarily  be.    Hence 
a  call  has  been  made  upon  the  benevolent, 
that  they  will  contribute  towards  establish- 
ing a  fund  from  which  blind  people  may  ob- 
tain books  readable  by  them.   'A  few  days 
ago,  a  gentleman  from  the  Western  part  of 
the  State  gave  the  munificent  sum  of  §5000 
in  aid  ol  this  noble  object.    If  the  public 
could  but  realize  the  facts  in  the  case  we 
think  the  entire  sum  would  soon  be  made  up. 
Among  these  facts  which  ought  to  be  borne 
m  mind,  are  the  startling  disproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  books  printed  for  the 
seeing  and  for  the  blind;  the  greater  depend- 
ence of  the  blind,   than  the  seeing,   upon 
books  for  education  and   entertainment;  the 
vastly  greater  bulk  and  cost  of  a  book  print- 
ed to  be  read  with  the  fingers  over  one  print- 
ed to  be  read  with  the  eyes.     When  one  re- 
flects on  the  number  of  resources  for  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  which  blindness  cuts  off,  and 
that  many  of  these  resources  are  rescued  and 
restored  by  the  knowledge  which  comes  only 
through  books,  one  feels  as  if  no  other  word 
need  be  spoken  to  awaken  benevolence  in 
this  direction  and  to  stimulate  it  to  munifi- 
cence.   Contributions  to  the  fund  may  be 
sent  to  P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  178  Devonshire 
street.  Boston,  who  will  give  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  if  so  requested. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  16,   1881. 


We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
1  audable  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $100,000  (it  ought  to  be  double  that), 
the  income  to  be  used  in  making  books  for  the 
blind  to  read.  We  wish  all  of  our  citizens  could 
witness  such  an  exhibition  of  the  intelligence 
and  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  was  that  presented  by  the  blind 

pupils  at  the  closing  exercises  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute at  South  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
would  give  them  a  realizing  sense  of  how  this 
unfortunate  but  interesting  class  must  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  intellectual  recreation  by  being 
able  to  read  for  themselves;  and  this  tbey  can 
only  do  by  being  supplied  with  books  made  ex- 
pressly for  tbem.  A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  called  upon 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and,  alter 
a  very  earnest  inquiry  iuto  the  system  of  educa- 
tion and  its  practical  workings,  said :  "  Why, 
what  is  the  difficulty  about  raising  this  $100,000? 
It  ought  to  be  given  at  once,  and  would  be  if  the 
people  understood  it.  I  will  give  five  thousand 
dollars  (which  he  at  once  paid),  and  would  like 
to  give  ten  thousand,  but  you  will  get  it.  Only 
let  the  people  know  the  facts  and  the  need." 
Very  much  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
gained  from  the  pamphlet  recently  published, 
which  contains  a  full  report  of  the  late  meeting 
at  Tremont  Temple,  and  other  interesting  mat- 
ter, and  which  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the 
salesroom  of  Perkins  Institution.  37  Avon  place, 
or  to  the  treasurer,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  178 
Devonshire  street. 
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THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  JULY  16,  1881. 


BOOKS  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

Great  fortunes  «re  lying  idle  within  n 
stone's  throw  ot  Court  square,  a  tithe  of 
which  would  bring  joy  and  light  to  many 
darkened  lives.  The  Perkins  Institution 
asks  for  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  in  making 
books  which  they  can  read.  Why  should 
they  not  have  it?  Last  week  a  gentleman 
from  the  western  par:  of  the  Sta'e  called 
upon  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  after  a  very  earnest  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  education  and  its  practical 
workings,  said  :  "Why,  what  is  the  diffi- 
culty about  raising  this  $100,000?  It 
ought  to  be  given  at  once,  and  would  be 
if  the  people  understood  it.  I  will  give 
five  thousand  dollars  [which  he  at  once 
paid],  and  would  like  to  give  ten  thou- 
sand, but  you  will  get  it.  Only  let  the 
people  know  the  fac  s  and  the  need." 

What  this  gentleman  said  would  have 
been  heartily  responded  to  if  those  who 
are  constantly  giving  to  good  objects,  and 
find  the  investment  profitable,  could  have 
been  present  at  the  closing  exercises  ol 
the  school,  or  could  have  listened  to  the 
simple  statement  in  its  behalf  made  at  the 
recent  meetings  at  Tremont  Temple.     Ii 

would  be  only  necessary  that  their  minds 
should  once  take  in  the  few  self-evident 
fads  which  generous  men  and  women, 
who  are  also  prudent  and  thoughtful, 
want  to  understand  before  parting  with 
their  money. 

These  facts  are,  the  startling  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  books  printed 
for  the  seeing  and  for  the  blind  ;  the  great- 
er dependence  of  the  blind,  than  the  see- 
ing, upon  books  for  education  and  enter- 
tainment; the  vastly  greater  bulk  and 
cost  of  a  book  printed  to  be  read  with  the 
fingers,  over  one  printed  to  be  read  with 
the  eyes.  When  one  reflects  on  the  num- 
ber of  resources  for  earning  a  livelihood 
which  blindness  cuts  ofl,  and  that  many  of 
these  resources  are  rescued  and  restored 
by  the  knowledge  which  comes  only 
through  books,  one  feels  as  if  no  other 
word  need  be  spoken  to  awaken  benevo- 
lence in  this  direction,  and  to  stimulate  it 
to  munificence. 

Let  us.  then,  appeal  once  more  in  he- 
half  of  this  unfortunate  but  most  interest- 
ing anil  intelligent  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizeus,  thirsting  with  a  thirst  the  seeing 
cannot  comprehend,  for  books,  books, 
books.— the  well-oring  of  hope  for  them, 
ol  maintenance,  of  education,  of  charac- 
ter. Any  one  whom  the>e  lines  may 
reach  and  touch  may,  by  addressing  a 
line  to  the  salesroom  of  tie  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, .'17  Avon  street,  to  the  treasurer, 
Pairick  T.  Jackson,  No.  178  Devonshire 
street,  or  to  either  of  the  trustees,  receive 
a  copy  of  a  small  pamphlet  just  published, 
jjiving  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Tremont  Temple  meeting  held  April  1, 
w'nh  the  speeches  of  the  Kev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Governor  Long.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  liev.  Drs.  Hale,  Miner,  Ellis 
ami  Clarke,  and  a  print  representing 
Laura  Bridgman  teaching  Oliver  Caswell 
to  read  embossed  letters.  We  subjoin  two 
extract*  from  the  pamphlet  above  referred 
to:— 

'•The  income  of  this  endowment  added  to  the 
very  limited  means  already  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institution,  will  enable  it.  to  issue  tenor 
twelve  new  books  every  year,  and  to  place  sets 
of  them  in  the  leading  libraries  of  New  Eng- 
land for  free  use,  thus  rendering  embossed  pub- 
lications as  accessible  to  the  blind  as  works  in 
common  prints  are  to  those  who  can  see. 

"You  and  I  can  purchase  a  good  copy  of  the 
Bible  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  but  the 
blind  cannot  obtain  one  which  they  can  read 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  for  less  than  twen- 
ty dollars,  which,  besides,  is  less  than  the  actu- 
al C()st." 

Conti -.buttons  to  the  fund  may  be  sent, 
by  check  or  otherwise,  to  the  treasurer  or 
to  either  of  the  trustees.— Boston  Adver- 
tiser. 


EVEMG  TKANSCKIPT 

SATURDAY.   JTJXY    16.    1881. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  In- 
STiTtrriON.  Tne  following  subscriptions  have 
heen  received:  N.  Thayer,  $5000;  Quincy  A.Shaw, 
$3000;  H.  H.  Huanewell,  $2000;  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
John  M.  Forbes,  Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worcester, 
Anon.,  Henry  B.  Rogers  (second  subscription), 
Henry  Saltonstall,  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  "A  Bos- 
tonian,"  John  A.  Burnham,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks,  H. 
P.  Kidder,  W.  O.  Grover,  William  Amory,  $1000 
each;  "A  friend,"  Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  Oliver  Ditson, 
Mrs.  N.  I.  Bowditch,"From  a  friend,"  Miss  Pratt, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  $500  each;  A.  F. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott,  "A  friend  to 
the  blind,"  $200  each;  Anonymous,  $1544.70; 
A.  T.  Nickerson,  Abby  W.  Turner,  Anne  M. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.Caroline  Merriam,George  W.Wales, 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lodge,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Samuel  May,  Miss  A.  W.  May, 
Henry  Farnham,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dix,  "A  friend," 
"Sito,"  Miss  Marion  Russell,  Mrs.  Sarah  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett 
(Billerica),  Mrs.  E.  M.  Baker,  $100  each;  Shepherd 
Brooks,  $75;  N.  A.,  $53.50;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Conant 
(Amherst,  N.  H.),  $125;  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Farnam, 
$45;  A  friend,  $15;  E.  R.  G.  (North  Billerica),  $3; 
Misses  A.  and  M.  Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pick- 
man,  Richard  Sullivan,  Edward  Whitney,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Parker,  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  R.  A.  L.  M.  G., 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis,  Charles  Merriam,  Charles  E. 
Ware,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bowditeh,  G.  C.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Shaw,  Mies  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch, 
John  B.  Lyman,  B.  G.White,' William  Minot,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lyman,  Dr.  George  H.  Lyman,  $50 
each;  Mrs.  Guild,  Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood  (Provi- 
dence, R.  I.),  J.  Howard.Nichols,  Stephen  G.  De- 
blois,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Sears,  R.  J.  Fellows  (New 
Haven),  Governor  English,  $25  each;  A.  H.,C., 
H.  C.  B.,  Henry  W.  Farnham,  "Friend,  towards 
printing,"  Friend,  through  Mrs.  Anagnos,  $20 
each;  Mrs.  J.  Iasigi,  $10;  Miss  A.  H.  S.,  "A 
friend,"  Mrs.  Hoppin,  Mrs.  H.  W.  T.,  W.  E.  Fette, 
$5  each.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer, P.  T.  Jackson,  178  Devonshire  street,  or  to 
either  of  the  following-named  trustees:  R.  E. 
Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  James  Sturgis,  Sam- 
nel  G.  Snelling. 
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THE  PniXTJSO  FUSD  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 
The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
for  Mio  printing  fund  for  the  blind,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution: j\.  Thayer,  $5000;  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  $3000; 
11.  H.  llunnewell,  $2000;  Henry  B.  Rogers,  John 
M.  Forbes,  Stephen  Salisbury  ot  Worcester,  Anon., 

Henry  P>.  Rogers  (second  subscription),  Henry 
Saltonstall,  Thomas  <i.  Appleton,  "A  liostonian," 
John  A.  Kurnhain,  Mrs.  1".  C.  Hrooks,  11.  P.  Kid- 
der, W.  O.  Grover,  William  Amory,  $1000  each; 

••A  friend,"  Miss  S.  IS.  Fay,  Oliver  Ditson,  Mrs. 
N.  I.  Bowditch,  "From  a  friend,"  Bliss  Pratt, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  $.r>00  each;  A.  F.  Lyman, 
Mrs. .).  11.  Wolcott,  -'A  friend  to  the  blind,"  $200 
each;  Anonymous,  $1544  70:  A.  T.  Nickersou, 
A t.liy  W.  Tiirner,  Anne  M.  Sweetser,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Merriam.  George  W.  Wales,  J.  ingersoll  Bow- 
ditch, -Mrs.  A.  C.  Lodge,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dalton,  Mrs. 
Samuel  May,  Miss  A.  \V.  May,  Henry  Farnham, 
Dr.  J.  H.  i>ix,  "A  friend,"  *'Sito,"  Miss  Marion 
Russell,  -Mrs.  Sarah  Aldrich,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Coolidge,  Miss  Eleanor  Bennett  (.Billerica), 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Baker,  $100  each;  Shepherd 
Brooks,  *75;  N.  A.,  $53  50;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Conant 
(Amherst,  N.  H.),  $125;  .Mrs.  Anna  G.  Farnam, 
$45;  A  friend,  $15;  E.  R.  (1.  (North  Billerica),  $3; 
.Misses  A.  and  M.  Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  \V.  D.  Pick- 
man,  Richard  Sullivan,  Edward  Whitney,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Parker.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  jr.,  R.  A.  L.  M.  «., 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis,  Charles  Merriam,  Charles  E. 
Ware,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bowditch,  C.  C.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
<}.  H.  Shaw,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Rotch,  John  B.  Lyman,  B.  C.  White,  William 
Minot,  Mrs.  George  11.  Lyman,  Dr.  George  II. 
Lyuian,  $50  each;  Mrs.  Guild,  Mrs.  Alice  Lock- 
wood  (Providence,  It.  I.),  .1.  Howard  Nichols, 
Stephen  G.  Denlois,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Sears,  R.  J. 
Fellows  (Now  Haven),  Governor  English,  §25  each; 
A.  H.  C,  H.  C.  B.,  Henry  W.  Farnham,  "Friend, 
towards  printing,"  Friend,  through  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, $20  each:  Mrs.  J.  Iasigi,  $10;  Miss  A.  K.  S., 
"A  friend,"  Mrs.  Hoppin,  Mrs.  II.  W.  T.,  W.  E, 
Fette,  s5  each.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
j  treasurer,  P.  T.  Jackson,  178  Devonshire  street,  or 
to  either  of  the  following-named  trustees:  R.  B. 
Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  James  Sturgis;  Sam- 
uel Q.  Snelling. 
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OFFICE  :  141  FRANKLIN  STREET. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JULY  21, 1881. 


We  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  sub- 
scription for  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind  has 
not  yet  been  made  up.  There  is  no  more  worthy 
or  commendable  charity  than  this.  It  appeals 
at  once  to  the  intelligence  and  the  heart.  The 
response  of  the  community  has  thus  far  been  gen- 
erous, but  it  ought  to  be  full  and  complete.  Sub- 
scriptions for  this  excellent  object  may  be  sent  to 
the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  37  Avon 
Street,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
178  Devonshire  Street. 
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PBINTING  FUND  FOB  THE  BLIND. 
The  subscriptions  which  have  been  re- 
ceived for  i he  purpose  of  creating  a  fund, 
the  income  of  whicli  is  to  be  used  for  the 
printing  of  books  for  the  blind,  arc  as  fol- 
lows : — 

X.  Thayi-r,  $500000 

Quincy  A.  Shaw.  3000  00 

H.  II.  ILim.eweil.  2000410 

H.-ury  B.  Roger.-,  2000.00 

Anony     mis.  15-11. 70 

John  IE.  Forlies.  1Q0Q  00 

Stephen  SalUbury,  1000  00 

Anonymous,  ;i  00 

Henry  Saltonstall,  1000.00 

Thomas  G.  Appleton,  1000.00 

Jtonian,  1000  00 

John  A.  Burnham,  1000  00 

Mrs.  P.  (.:.  Brooks,  100)  00 

P.  Kidder.  1000  00 

W.  O.  Grov  r.  1000  00 

iam  Amory,  1000.00 

A  Friend,  500.00 

Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  :>00  00 

Oliver  Ditson  ,->00  00 

.Mrs.  N.  !.  Bowditch,  500  00 

A  Friend.  300  00 

Miss  A.  Pratt.  5QQQ0 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  00.00 

300.00 

Mr<.  Rebecca  CmiaiH,  135.00 

Urs.  A,  T.  Nickersou.  100.00 

W.  Turner,  lOO.O.i 

Anne  M.  Swe«  t-cr.  mo.00 

Mrs.  C  roline  Merriam,  100.00 

G  :i  l'je  W.  Wales,  100  00 

J.  [ligersoll  Bowdi  ch,  100.00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Lodge,  100.00 

.  (J.  II.  Dal'on,  100  00 

Mrs.  S:.mue.|  May,  100.00 

M:ss  A.  W.  May,  100  00 

Henrv  F-rnham,  10000 

Dr.  .].  H.  Dix,  100  00 

A  F.ieud.  100.00 

100  Q0 

Miss  Mhrion  Rugsell,  100.00 

rich,  100.00 

Mrs.  .i.  T.  :       lidge,  100  00 

Eleanor  Bennett,  100.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baker,  100.00 

Shepherd  Brooks,  75.00 

53  50 

s    \.  and  M.  Wigglesworth,         50.00 

W.  I).  Plckmati,  50.00 

Richard  Sullivan,  50.00 

Edward   Whitney,  50.00 

■  i  -.  K.  P.   Parker,  50  00 

J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  50.00 

R.  A.  L    M.  G..  60  00 

Mrs.  ('.  P    CnrtiB,  50  00 

derriam,  50.00 

lea  E.  Ware,  50  00 

Mrs,  E.  B.  Bowdi  oh,  50.00 

O.O.Jackson,  50.00 

M'v.  (;.  H.  Sh  50  0 - 

C.  Lou  50  00 

5D.00 

i  ■  in  B    Lyiii  50  00 


J  w 


B.  ('    VVTti  e", 

50.00 

William  Minor. 

50  00 

urge  EL  Lyman, 

50.00 

I)!'.  Qeor^e  II    L',  man, 

60.00 

Anna  G    Parnam, 

45  00 

Mrs   Guild, 

25.00 

.  Alice  Lock  wood, 

25  00 

J.  Howard  Nichols, 

25  00 

Stephen  G.  D-vblols, 

25  00 

Mr.-.  Samli  P  Se«rs, 

25.00 

R.  J   Fellows 

25.00 

Gdv.  English, 

25.00 

A.  Jl.    U, 

20  00 

H.  C  B  . 

20  00 

Henry  VV.  Farnham, 

20  00 

A  Friend, 

20.  00 

A  Friend, 

20  00 

A  Friend, 

15.00 

Mrs.  J.   Irisijji. 

10.00 

Miss  A.  K.  S., 

5  00 

A  l'iU'iKl'; 

500 

Mis.  Happin, 

5.00 

Mrs,  U.  W.  T.\ 

5.00 

VV.  E.  Fette, 

5  00 

E   R.   G  . 
Total, 

3.00 

$31,771.20 

Subscr'ptinnq  may  he  sent  to  the  treas- 

urer, P  T.  Jackson,  No. 

178    Devonshire 

Street,  or  to  either    of  the 

following  trus- 

tees  :    R.  E.  Apthorp,  Jo- 

epta   B  G'over, 

Jitmes  Sturgis,  Samuel  G 

Sneliing. 

EVEMM  TEANSCRIPT 

WEDNESDAY.    JUS.*    Zl.    1881. 

LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  subscriptions  to  the  printing 
fun  dot  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  have 
been  received  in  addition  to  those  previously 
acknowledged: 

Friend  D 86,000 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Fay 1,000 

S.  D.Warren 1.000 

Moses  Hunt 1,000 

Mrs.  H.  A.Ames 600 

Sam  Ward  of  New  York 500 

C.J.  Morrill 300 

F.H.Peabody 250 

E.  D.  Barbour 200 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Winthrop 100 

O.  W.  Feabody 100 

J.  Sargent 100 

Miss  A.  G.  Thayer 100 

J.R.Hall 100 

C.H.Dalton 100 

J.  H.  Beal 100 

Samuel  Eliot 100 

Miss  E.  Howes 100 

A  Friend 100 

Mrs.  Samuel  X.  Dana 100 

A.B. 100 

John  A.  Lowell 100 

Augustus  Lowell 100 

George  Gartner 100 

Bev.S.A.  Devens 50 

Miss  M.  A.Wales 50 

William  Lawrence 50 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Whitman 50 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Coolidge 60 

E.whVtii^.'.\\\\\'.\\\\\":::::;;";;;;;;;::;::;;:;;;     fo 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Sears 46 

Mrs.  Theo.  Chase 30 

Anonymous 25 

G.  D.  Blanchard 25 

Sundav  School  of  the  South  Congregational 

Church 25 

J.  M.  Prendergast 25 

George  L.Lovett 25 

F 20 

Samuel  Downer.. 20 

Friends  of  Kaly  Grant 15 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan 15 

Mrs.  E.Lowell 10 

Miss  Palfrey 10 

Mrs.  M.  Davis 10 

F 10 

Arthur  Reed jo 

MissM.J  Davis 5 

M.H.P.Rogers 5 

Miss  M.J.  Garland 5 

Miss  R.  J.  Weston 5 

Miss  Mary  Ru6sell ',  5 

A.  D.  Cadwell  of  Minnesota 5 

A  Friend c 

c,  s.c ...:::::::::'.      5 

«■  b :.:.:::::::::.: I 

811,966 
The  friends  of  the  blind  are  earnestly  appealed 
to  to  lend  their  aid  toward  the  final  attainment 
of  this  most  important  and  worthy  object.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  P.  T. 
Jackson,  No.  178  Devonshire  street,  or  to  either 
of  the  following-named  trustees:  R.  E.  Apthorp, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  James  Sturgis,  Samuel  G. 
Snelling  or  Edward  N.  Perkins. 


■"■"£=: 
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Prlnt!.-.g  Fond  tor  the  Blind. 

The  following  subscriptions  to  the  printing 
fund  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
have  been  received  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously acknowledged: 

Friend  D $5000 

Mrs.  S.  8.  Fay 1000 

8.  D.  Warren 1000 

Moses  Hunt 1000 

Mrs.  II.  A.  Ames 600 

Samuel  Ward  of  N.  T.  600 

C.J.  Morrill 800 

J.  H.  I'eabody 2C0 

E.  D.  Barbour $00 

Mrs.  It.  C.  Winthrop. .  100 

O.  W.  Peabody 100 

J.  Saraent 100 

Minn  A.G.  Thayer....  100 

O.K.Hall 100 

Miss  ct.  W.  Whltmau. .  60 

Mrs.  J.  R  Coolidge...  60 

Mrs."  bV'w."  Sears!..!!       ±G 

Mn.  Thco.  Chase 80 

Anonymous 26 

Sunday  School  8outh 
Cong.  Church, 


8 


C.  H.  Dalton 100 

J.H.Beal  100 

Samuel  Eliot 100 

Mi6s  E.  Howes 100 

A  Friend 100 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Dana.  100 

A.B 100 

JohnA. Lowell 100 

Augustus  Lowell 1 00 

George  Gardner 100 

E.  Wkitlng 60 

Rev.S.A.  Devens....  60 

M  iss  M.  A.  Wales 60 

William  Lawrence....  60 

Miss  Palfrey 10 

Mrs.  M.  Davis 10 

r 10 

Arthur  Reed 10 

I  Miss  M.  J.  Davis 8 

Miss  H.  P.  Rogers 6 

G.  B...., 6 

Miss  M.J.  Garland. . .  6 

Miss  R.  J.  Weston 6 

Miss  Maw  Russell 6 

A.     D.     CaldweU    of 

Minnesota 6 

A  Friend 6 

C.  8.  C 6 


tuuK.vimn.il, *v 

.  D.  Blanchard 26 

M.  Prendergast 26 

George  L.  Lovett 26 

F ••..       20 

Samuel  Downer 20 

Friends  of  Katy  Grant  16 
Mrs.  Robert  Swan....  15 
Mrs.  E.  Lowell 10  gll,960 

The  friends  of  the  blind  aro  earnestly  appealed 
to  to  lend  their  aid  toward  the  final  attainment 
of  this  object.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer.  P.  T.  Jackson.  No.  178  Devonshire 
street,  or  to  either  of  the  following  Trustees:  R. 
E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  James  Sturgis, 
Samuel  G.  Snelllng,  or  Edward  K.  Perkins. 


fUMSH,.  niuim-B3 


(SATURDAY    MORNING,   SEPT.  24.  1881. 


THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR. 

-  **^*&*-    Among  the  exhibits  of  special 
merit,  considering  the  limitations  which  the  loss 
of  sight  imposes,  is  that  of  the  Perkins  Institn 
tion  lor  the  Blind     The  specimens  ofha^work 
shown  are  of  excellent  quality  and  of  real  utility! 


lue  1 


Boston,  October  1,  188 J. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 
—The  Perkius  School  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston  opened  Tuesday,  Sept.  20t'i,  with  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  it  has  ever  be- 
fore had.  Durinff  the  summer  vacation  ttie  in- 
terior of  the  building  has  been  renovated,  and 
a  larjje  addition  of  valuable  apparatus  has 
been  made  to  the  botanical  department,  giving 
new  and  much  needed  facilities  to  the  pupils 
in  that  science. 


THE  BOSTON  SUN  DAT  BUDGET 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1881. 


Boston  Journal 

THURSDAY  EVENING.   SEPT.  15. 
THE  MECHANIC  FAIR. 


I^TDccupylnK  a  room  off  the  platform  of  the  main 
JThall  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Perkins  Institution  tor 
the  Blind,  by  which  is  shown  the  facility  in 
handicraft  that  may  be  attained  by  those  who 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  sight.  In  this  dis- 
play are  feather  beds,  mattresses  of  different 
materials,  pillows,  cushions,  spring  beds,  cane 
searings,  designs  in  crewel  in  which  hues  are 
suitably  blended,  baskets  of  delicate  structure, 
silk  netting,  and  many  other  products  of  handi- 
craft. Added  to  it  are  books  in  raised  letters," 
slates  arranged  for  the  writing  of  the  sightless, 
and  a  map  with  elevated  outlines.  Although 
the  room,  in  which  these  objects  are,  is  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  route  of  sightseers,  it 
is  near  one  of  the  stairways  to  the  basement, 
and  is  an  attraction  that  should  not  be  ove, ; 
looked. 
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The  Perkins  school  for  the  blind  opened  yes- 
terday with  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  it  has 
ever  before  had.  During  the  summer  vacation 
the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  renovated, 
and  a  large  addition  of  valuable  apparatus  has 
been  made  to  the  botanical  department,  giving 
new  and  much  netded  facilities  to  the  pupils  in 
that  science. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1881. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind  at  Soulh 
Boston  opened  last  Wednesday  with  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  it  has  ever  before  had. 
Under  the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Anag- 
uos  this  school  has  attained  a  proud  position. 
By  his  truly  paternal  system  and  rare  executive 
ability,  he  excites  an  emulation  that  is  honora- 
ble as  it  is  eminently  helpful.  He  has  full  faith 
in  his  work  and  in  the  capacity  of  his  sightless 
pupils,  and  he  imparts  the  same  happy  spirit  to 
them. 


S.  G.  Howe's  Greek  Campaign— His  Ar- 
rest at  Berlin  as  a  Political  Agitator — His 
tetter  to  minister  Rives— His  Xxodns 
from  Prussia— Stoppage  of  a  Bridal  Trip 
—Custodians  of  Sumner's  Marriage  Seeret 
»  *** 

When  I  read  indignant  complaints  because  of 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  some  naturalized 
citizen  abroad,  who  has  revisited  the  nation 
which  he  abjured,  simply  to  kick  up  a  row,  I  am 
reminded  of  the,  treatment  of  the  late  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  M.  D.,  by  the  Prussians  in  1832. 
The  Doctor,  who  was  a  Boston  boy,  became  a 
"  Philhellene "  after  he  graduated  from  Brown, 
and  went  to  Greece,  she  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke.  He  organized  a  medical  service, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  and  served 
on  an  armed  steamer,  always  taking  a  hand  when 
any  fighting  was  going  on.  Generous  people  in 
the  United  States  supplied  him  with  money,  food 
and  clothing  for  the  destitute  Greeks,  whose  de- 
scendants speak  of  him  with  reverence.  Pros- 
trated by  malarial  fever,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Greece,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  wit- 
ness the  French  revolution  of  1800,  while  on  his 
way  home. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Dr.  Howe  became  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  an  "  Institution  for 
the  Blind,"  and  he  went  to  Paris  to  examine  the 
institutions  there.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Polish  revolutionists  had  filled  Paris 
with  destitute  refugees,  to  whom  he  gave  gener- 
ous aid.  Gen.  Lafayette  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Polish  committee  in  Paris,  and  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  the  novelist,  with  Dr.  Howe,  sec- 
onded him.  Meanwhile,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  contributed  in  the  United 
States  was  received  by  the  Polish  committee,  and 
Dr.  Howe  undertook  to  distribute  it  among  the 
suffering  Poles  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  Prus- 
sia. He  was  also  the  bearer  .of  important  de- 
spatches. 

Having  distributed  the  money  at  the  Polish 
camp,  Dr.  Howe  came  hack  to  Berlin,  on  his  way 
to  Paris;  and,  after  passing  an  evening  with  a 
friend,  found,  on  his  return  to  his  room,  two  gens- 
d'armes,  who  told  him  that  he  must  accompany 
them  to  prison.  The  doctor,  although  of  slight 
frame  and  almost  feminine  manner,  was  a  lion 
when  roused,  and,  by  a  sudden  effort,  ho  succeed- 
ed in  pitching  both  of  the  yens-d'armes  into  the 
entry,  and  bolting  the  door  in  their  faces.  To  use 
an  English  slang  phrase,  he  "  sported  his  oak! " 

A  parley  ensued  through  the  transom  window- 
over  the  door;  which  resulted  in  a  compact  that 
the  doctor  was  not  to  be  molested  during  the 
night,  the  (jens-d'armes  keeping  watch  without, 
and  that  the  next  morning  he  would  accompany 
them  to  the  prefecture  of  police.  He  had  no  light; 
but  he  passed  the  night  in  tearing  into  the  small- 
est possible  fragments  the  important  papers  in 
his  possession,  and  soaking  them  in  water.  Among 
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his  papers,  however,  were  several  letters  from  La- 
fayette to  himself,  wbieh  he  wished  to  preserve; 
and,  after  examining  the  room,  he  secreted  these 
in  the  hollow  of  a  plaster  bust  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  chanced  to  be  there,  and  so  saved 
them.  The  minute  fragments  of  the  soaked  de- 
spatches were  dried,  and  carefully  put  together, 
so  that  they  were  read,  as  he  subsequently  discov- 
ered;  but  when  a  friend  of  his  visited  the  hotel, 
six  months  afterwards,  he  found  the  secreted  let- 
ters safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  plaster  king. 

At  dawn  Dr.  Howe  opened  his  door,  and  v,  as 
marched  immediately  to  prison.  By  chance,  he 
had  met  an  American  acquaintance,  the  day  be- 
fore, at  the  hotel,  who  came  to  call  upon  him,  but 
could  not  ascertain  when  or  where  he  had  gone. 
So  mysterious  were  they  that  this  gentleman  sus- 
pected an  arrest;  and  as  the  United  States  had,  at 
that  time,  no  diplomatic  representative  at  Berlin, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  William  C.  Rives,  then  the  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  stating  his  suspicions.  Mr.  Paves  im- 
mediately demanded  Dr.  Howe's  release  of  the 
Prussian  government;  but  was  assured  in  reply 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  person  in  question. 
A  few  days  later  lie  received  the  following  letter 
(which  I  have  in  my  collection  of  autographs)  from 
Dr.  liowe: 

"  From  the  Berlin  Prison,  March  21,  1832. 

"  JUt.  FiJVES— Dear  Sir:  I  appeal  to  you,  as  the 
representative  of  my  country,  for  that  protection 
which  she  promises  to  every  citizen,  and  I  trust 
the  appeal  will  meet  the  more  prompt  and  serious 
attention,  that  it  comes  from  the  cell  of  a  prisoner, 
and  from  a  captive  who  looks  upon  it  as  his  only 
hope  of  release.  It  is  now  twenty  days  since  I 
was  seized  by  the  police,  deprived  of  all  my  papers 
and  effects,  and  thrust  into  this  prison,  where  1 
have  been  ever  since  kept  in  the  closest  confine- 
ment and  seclusion.  I  can  see  no  one,  or  hear 
from  no  one,  and  it  is  only  today  I  have  obtained 
permission  to  write  to  you  and  my  friends.  I 
have  vainly  demanded  to  know  my  offence,  and  I 
have  vainly  prayed  to  be  brought  to  judgment. 

"  You,  sir,  I  trust,  know  enough  of  me  to  believe 
the  word  of  honor  which  I  give  you,  that  I  have 
done  naught  to  merit  such  treatment,  and  at  Paris 
you  will  have  the  means  of  satisfying  yourself  that 
my  mission  to  Germany  was  one  of  humanity,  un- 
connected with  politics.  I  was  the  bearer  of  the 
donations  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  Poles.  I  demanded 
and  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Prussian  com- 
manding officer  to  do  what  I  did,  and,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, on  my  return  to  Berlin  I  find  myself 
seized  and  thrust  into  a  prison. 

"  There  are  laws  and  judges  in  this  land,  and  I 
have  vainly  demanded  to  be  tried  by  them,  but 

my  prayers  are  unheard  or  mocked  at;  and  it  re- 
mains oniy  to  claim  the  interference  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  my  country,  and  to  beg  that  my 
case  be  forthwith  submitted  to  its  government.  I 
request  it  may  be  speedily  made,  for  the  hand 
which  has  held  me  here  twenty  days  may  not  re- 
lax its  gripe  for  twenty  months;  and  I  know  that 
my  case  will  have  an  hundred-fold  the  weight  at 
home  that  my  little  individual  importance  would 
give  it,  for  the  thousands  of  respectable  citizens 
who  contributed  the  charities  for  the  distribution 
of  which  I  am  arrested,  will  be  ready  to  back  it 
with  their  interest. 

"  1  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  friend, 

"Sam'l  G.Howe. 
•'  P.  8.    My  health  and  spirits  are  as  good  as 
could  be  expected.    I  am   somewhat  bored  but 
nothing  daunted  by  this  persecution,  and— 
Though  'lis  a  weary  life  this, 
Arches  overhead,  and  bolts  and  bars  around  me, 
still,  I  can  bear  it  and  worse,  and  trust  in  time  to 
be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  these  Philistines, 
as  I  have  been  from  those  of  Turks  and  Tartars." 
Mr.  Rives,  o»  the   receipt  of  this  letter,  re- 
newed his  demands,  but  Dr.  Howe  had  been  im- 
prisoned six    weeks,  when  lie  was  one   morning 
taken  from  his  cell  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, and  put  into  a  carriage  with  closed  windows. 
They  drove  off,  and  it  was  his  own  terrible  belief, 
for  the  first  day,  that  he  was  being  taken  to  Si- 
beria.   He  finally  ascertained,  by  the  light  which 
found  its  way  into  the  carriage,  that  he  was  going 
westward.    The  sudden  transition  from  close  con- 
finement to  the  raw  air  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
and  on  the  third  clay  of   his   silent  journey  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stop  and  consult  a  physi- 
cian.   The  officer  who  had  charge  of  him  refused. 
On  tiie  next  morning,  while  changing  horses,  a 
physician  was  brought  to  the  carriage-door,  who, 
after  feeling  the  prisoner's  pulse,  wrote  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  was  able  to  proceed,  and  they  again 
drove  on.    That  day  they  crossed  a  coiner  of  the 
Hanoverian  dominions,  and,  while  stopping  tor  a 
moment  in  a  village,  Dr.  Howe  saw  the  red  coats 
of  some  array  officers,  and,  springing  from  the  car- 
riage, threw  himself  upon  their  protection.    They 
quickly  restored  him  to  his  Prussian  guards,  and 


the  carriage  drove  on.  Finally  reaching  the  fron- 
tier of  France,  Dr.  Howe  was  released,  will- 
orders  never  to  enter  Prussia  again. 

ft 

Eleven  years  or  so  later.  Dr.  Howe  married 
Miss  Julia  Ward,  a  daughter  of  Sam  Ward  of  New 
York.  At  an  early  age  Miss  Ward  wrote  plays 
and  poems,  giving  indications  of  her  present  po- 
sition as  the  most  gifted  woman  in  the  United 
'States.  Dr.  Howe  took  his  bride  to  Europe,  but, 
on  applying  for  a  passport  for  Prussia,  it  was  re- 
fused, and  Edward  Everett,  then  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States,  had  to  negotiate  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Bunsen,  then  the  Prussian  Minister 
at  London,  for  a  revocation  of  so  much  of  the 
government  order  of  1832  as  would  enable  the 
doctor  to  show  his  bride  the  Phine.  George  W. 
Greene,  then  the  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Rome, 
informed  N.  P.  Willis  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Howe 
was  also  on  the  Neapolitan  black-list  as  a  fonient- 
or  of  revolutions. 

!  **# 

Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  poet,  were 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  Charles  Sumner,  and 
the  doctor  was  one  of  four  gentlemen  who  knew 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  great  Massachu- 
setts senator's  unhappy  matrimonial  mesalliance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pierce,  when  he  pub- 
lishes the  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
life,  will  give  this  sad  chapter  of  it,  without  sup- 
pressing any  of  the  facts,  no  matter  what  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Justice  to  Mr. 
Sumner  requires  that  this  be  done. 
J_  *** 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  today  at  three  p.m.,  will  be  closed  by  school 
exercises  and  musical  performances,  at  which 
the  benefactors  of  the  establishment  and  their 
friends  will  be  welcome. 


s 


Boston  3<nxtncL 

URSDAY  MORNING.  OCTOBER  13* 


INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND..-* 


The  Annual   Meeting— The  Semi-Ceutennial 
of  the  Institution  to  be  Celebrated. 


the  seventeenth  century  loathe  Present 

time  on  behalf  of  affording  protection  and  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  thai 
the  close  or  the  present  school  year  in  Jim© 
1882,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  establishment 
tof  the  institution  be  celebrated.  Resolutions 
were  also  passed  expressive  of  gratitude  to* 
various  benefactors  of  the  institution,  and 
favoring  the  solicitation  of  subsciiptions  to  the 
amount  of  $38,000  needed  to  complete  the 
printing  fund. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  th° 
corporation:  A.  C.  Wheelwright,  B.  P.  Chenev 
E.  H.  Clement,  Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Miss  Enielhie 
Everett.  The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  corporation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  celebration:  John  S 
Dwlght,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing veai  •.  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, John  Cumniings;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson;  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  Trus- 
s,  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Sam- 
uel M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Stur- 
gls,  G  eorgp  W.  Wales.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing some  very  interesting  and  creditable  exer- 
cises in  geography,  zoology,  botany,  music  and 
other  branches  were  given  by  the  pupils. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
.'Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  3 
P.  M.  yesterday,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding. 
The  records  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  and  ap- 
proved. Ills  report,  presented  subsequently, 
showed  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  Oct.  1,  1880,  was 
160;  admitted  during  the  year,  27.;  discharged, 
21;  present  number,  1C2.  The  health  of  the 
household  has  been  remarkably  good.  Order 
and  discipline  have  been  preserved  In  every  d,-'- 
partmeiit  without  resort  to  severity.  The  Tr  ' 
tees  aro  highly  pleased  with  the  present  st 
of  the  school.  The  establishment  is  provid 
with  every  facility  for  the  work  of  teaching  tl: 
Inmates.  Reference  was  made  to  the  exhibition 
at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  as  e 
deuclng  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  T1J 
work  of  renovating  the  interior  of  the  mat 
building  has  been  carried  forward  during  the 
summer  vacation.  A  tunnel  has  been  construcpT 
ed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  building  for  the  purpose  or  holding  steam 
and  other  pipes.  Ten  new  publications  have 
been  produced  for  the  blind  during  eleven 
months  past,  the  progress  during  the  period 
having  been  greater  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  printing  department  is  now  supplied  with 
all  facilities  for  the  work  of  producing  reading, 
for  the  blind.  The  report  made  note  of  thol 
meeting  held  in  April" to  raise  a  permanent^ 
fujid  for  the  production  of  embossed  books  for 
the  blind,  and  the  generous  spirit  in  which  the 
proposition  was  received  by  the  press  and  the 
[yvhole  community;  $38,000  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  fund  of  $100,000  needed  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  printing. 

The  workshop  department  is  not  a  source  of 
profit,  having  Oeen  designed  chiefly  to  provide 
work  for  those  who  could  not  obtain  it  regular- 
ly elsewhere. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  will.- 
come  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  institution,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
measures  be  taken  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
1  pary. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  following: 
Det.    1,    1880,    cash    on    hand,    general    fund, 

I -'27   43;    cash    received     during-    the 

77,324   20—178,561   03;     expenditures,    '$791' 

oil  7»;  Oct.  1,  1881,  duo  Treasurer,  $1288  10. 

A  portion  of  a  historical  report  by  the  Di- 
rector, Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  was  read,  giving  some 
account  of  what  had  been  done  from  the  ejkrly 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  at 
South  Boston— The  Condition  of  the  In- 
stitution—The Printing  Fund— Senai-Cen- 
tennial  Anniversary. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and   Massachusetts  School   lor 
the  Blind  was   held  in.the  parlors  of  the  institu- 
tion yesterday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.    The 
report   of   the   trustees   was    read   by    General 
Quincy.    The  school  is  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  ever  before,  and  the  work  of  the  past 
year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.    On  the  1st  of 
October,  1880,  there  were  150   pupils   connected 
with  the  institution;  during  the  year  there  were 
27  admitted  ana  21  discharged,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there   are   102  pupils.     On  the  18th  of 
March  last  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  toward  a 
printing  fund,  and  during  the  year  $37,000  of  this 
has  been  raised,  and  there  now  remains  §38,000 
to  be  subscribed,  which  will  probably  all  be  cov- 
ered this  vear.    The  report  of  the  director,  Mr. 
M.  Anaartps.  was  then  read.    It   comprised,  in 
brief,  the  historv  of  all  that    had  been  done  for 
the  blind  from  the  earliest  time  until  now.     lhe 
first  school  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1<S+,  and  the 
embossed  letters   were   invented    at  that  tune. 
Reading,    music    and    the    languages    were    all 
that  this  early  school  taught,  but  now.  thanks  to 
the  various  models  and  appliances,  the  most  dim- 
eult  ol  the    sciences  are  taught  to  these  unfor- 
tunate pupils,  who  prove  very  apt  learners,  show- 
ing a  comprehension  of  the  subjects  that  is  aston- 
ishing.   It  is  the  universal  verdict  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts school  leads   all  others   in  the  world, 
and   Madame   Niboyet,  in   writing  on  the  work 
among  the  blind  says  candidly  that  the  American 
school' system  is  superior  to  the  French,  and  that 
"the  piipil  has  become  the  master."    The  treas- 
urer reports    expenditures,   $79,839  79;    receipts, 
$78,551  03;  due  the  treasurer,  $1^88  16.    Mr.   Sam- 
uel (i.  Snelling  then  offered  the  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  ol  the  corporation  he  hereby 
tendered  to  the  contributors  to  the  printing  fund,  to 
whose  kindness  and  generosity  the  blind  will  be  forever 
indebted,  unil  to  the  editors*  of  the  leading  newspapers 
for  the  efficient  and  disinterested  aid  which  they  have  so 
piomptly  and  gratuitously  rendered. 

Voted,  That  further  subscriptions  be  solicited  to  the 
amount  of  $3>f,0C0,  which  will  complete  the  sura  of  the 
printing  endowment  asked  for  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

After  Mr.  Snelling's  resolutions  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  following  were  offered  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  and  was  also  carried:— 

Resolved,  That  the  corporation  feels  it  a  pleasant  duty 
in  lhe  name  of  die  school,  past  and  present,  and  of  all 
friends  of  the  blind,  to  acknowledge  a  long-standing 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  musical  societies  of  Boston  which 
have,  year  after  year,  freely  extended  to  the  pupUs  of 
this  institution  such  abundant  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  best  performances  of  what  is  best  in  music;  and 
equally  to  the  many  individual  artists  who  have  sent 
them  invitations  to  their  concerts,  or  have  even  sought 
them  here  in  their  school-house  and  sang  and  played  to 
them  through  many  a  delightful  evening  in  their  own 
music  hall. 

Resolved,  That  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  shall  be  publicly  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent school  y«ir,  in  June,  1882,  by  appropriate  exercises, 
fn  which  pupils,  teachers,  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
school  shall  take  part  in  one  of  the  largest  balls  or 
tlheatl'08  of  the  city.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  resolution,  consisting  of  Sir.  Dwight,  Mr.  Quincy 
ami  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

The  following  list  of  officers  was  chosen  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned:  President,  Samuel 
Eliot;  vice-president,  John  Cumniings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos:  trustees, 
Kobert  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry  Lee 
inson,  Edward  Is.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
y,  Samuel  <i.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis, 
(ieorge  W.  Wales. 
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EVENING-  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    13.   1881. 


Perfcina  Institute  for  the  Blind., 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  institution.  The  report  of  tjhe  trus- 
tees, which  was  presented  by  General  Ouincy, 
stated  that  the  school  is  in  a  more  flourishing; 
condition  thau  ever  before,  and  the  work  of  the 
past  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  1880,  there  were  156  pupils  con- 
nected with  the  institution;  during  the  year  there 
were  27  admitted  and  21  discharged,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  162  pupils.  On  the  18th  of 
March  last  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  toward  a 
printing  fund,  and  during  the  year  $37,000  of  this 
had  been  raised,  and  there  now  remains  $38,000  to 
be  subscribed,  which  will  probably  all  be  covered 
this  year. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  comprised  a  brief 
history  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  blind 
from  the  earliest  time  until  now.  The  first  school 
was  founded  in  Paris  in  1784,  and  the  embossed 
letters  were  invented  at  that  time.  Reading, 
music  and  the  languages  were  all  that  this  early 
school  taught,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  various 
models  and  appliances,  the  most  difficult  of  the 
sciences  are  taught  to  these  unfortunate  pupils, 
who  prove  very  apt  learners,  showing  a  compre- 
hension of  the  subjects  that  is  astonishing.  It  is 
the  universal  verdict  that  the  Massachusetts 
school  leads  all  others  in  the  world,  and  Mme. 
Niboyet,  in  writing  on  the  work  among  the  blind, 
says  candidly  thst  the  American  school  system  is 
superior  to  the  French,  and  that  "the  pupil  has 
become  the  master."  The  treasurer  reports  ex- 
penditures $79,839.79;  receipts,  $78,551.63;  due  the 
treasurer,  $1288.16. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year  in  June,  1882,  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution be  celebrated.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  expressive  of  gratitude  to  various  bene- 
factors of  the  institution,  and  favoring  the  solici- 
tation of  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $38,000 
needed  to  complete  the  printing  fund. 

The  following-named  were  elected  members  of 
the  corporation:  A.  C.  Wheelwright,  B.  P.  Che- 
ney, E.  H.  Clement,  Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Miss  Em- 
eline  Everett.  The  president  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing-named members  of  the  corporation  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  semi-contennial  cele- 
bration: John  S.  Dwight,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  W. 
F.  Apthorp.  The  following-named  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel 
Eliot;  vice  president,  John  Cummings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees, Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis, 
George  W.  Wales.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
interesting  and  creditable  exercises  in  geography, 
zoology,  botany,  music  and  other  branches  were 
given  by  the  pupils 


thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  the 
retiring  treasurer,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
he  had  performed  his  duties. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot ;  vice  president,  John  Cum  • 
mings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  trustees,  Robert  E.  Apthorpe,  Joseu'h  B. 
Glover,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Per.,  ins, 
Samuel  M.  Quir.cy.  Samuel  G.  Snelliug,  James 
Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  be 
hereby  tendered  to  the  contributors  to  the  printing 
fund,  to  whose  kindness  and  generosity  the  blind 
will  be  forever  indebted,  and  10  the  editors  of  the 
leading  newspapers  for  the  efficient  and  disinter 
ested  aid  which  they  have  so  promptly  and  gratu 
itously  rendered. 

Voted,  That  further  aub=cription3  be  solicited  to 
the  amount  of  $38,000,  which  will  complete  the  sum 
of  the  printing  endowment  aiked  for  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meetine  an  entertain- 
ment was  furnished  in  the  hall  bv  pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution. 


BOSTON  HEEALD. 


THURSDAY,    OCT.    13,    1881. 


SOUTH    BOSTON. 
Perkins     Institute     Meet! 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  tho 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  parlors  of  the  in« 
sUtution,  with  President  Eliot  in  the  chair. 
Tho  treasurer  reported:  Cash  on  hand, 
general     fund,      $1227.43;       cash      received 

darine  year,  $77,324.20;  total,  $78,551.63.  Ex- 
penditures— $79,83&  7!) ;  due  to  treasurer, 
$128S.  16.  The  superintendent  reports  156 
blind  persons  connected  with  the 
institution  Oct.  1;  admitted  during 
past  year,  27;  discharged,  21;  present  number, 
162.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president.  John 
Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anasrnos;  trustees,  Robert 
E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  K.  Glover,  Ii.  Lee 
Higginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelline,  James 
Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales.  The  following 
motions  were  put  and  unanimously  carried: 
That  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  be  hereby 
tendered  to  the  contributors  to  the  print- 
ing fuud,  to  whose  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity the  blind  will  be  forever  in- 
debted, and  to  the  editors  of  the 
leading  newspapers  for  the  efficient  and  dis- 
interested  aid  which  they  have  so  promptly 
am  gratuitously  rendered;  and  mat 
further  subscriptions  be  solicited  to 
the  amount  of  $38,060,         which 

will  complete  the  snm  of  the  printing  endow- 
ment asked  for  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
A.  C.  Whoelright,  B.  P.  Cheney,  E. 
H.  Clement,  Samuel  T.  Cobb  and 
Miss  Emaline  Everett  were  added  to 
the  member-hip  of  the  corporation. 
Next  summer  will  occur  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  institute.  The  serai-centeuniai 
is  to  be  celebrated  with  appro- 
priate exercises  at  the  close  of  the  scholas- 
tic year  iu  June,  and  John  S.  Dwight,  S.  M. 
Quincy  and  \V.  F.  Apthorp  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  tlie  celebration. 


%mtan  gaxlg  <8M». 
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THURSDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  13,  1881.1 


THe  Perkins  Institution. 

The  annua)  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  institute,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  Mr.  Samuel  Elliot  in  the  chair. 
The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  report  of  the  trustees  was  received 
and  accepted,  and  Mr.  Dwight  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  work  accomplished  for 
the  education  and  further  advancement  of  the  blind, 
dating  from  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time,  and  fully  showing  that  the  blind  pos 
sess  all  the  capabilities  of  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters,  except  sight.  The  treasurer 
reported:  cash  on  hand,  general  fund,  Oct.  1, 18t?0, 
$1,227  43;  cash  received  during  the  year,  $77,324  20; 
total,  $78,551  63.  Expenditures  during  the  year, 
$79,839  79;  due  treasurer,  $1,288  16.  Number  of 
blind  persons  connected  with  the  institution,  Oct.  1, 
lfcSu,  156;  cumber  admitted  during  the  year,  27;  dis- 
charged, 21;  present  number,  162.  It  was  voted  to 
celebrate  the  coming  semicentennial  of  the  institu- 
tion by  a  suitable  entertainment,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  iu  June,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  a  committee  of  three,  cousisting  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Quincy  and  Mr. 
William  F.  Apthorp,  was  appointed  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Tlie  following  persons 
were  elected  members  of  the  corporation:  A.  C. 
Wheelwright,  B.  P.  Cheney,  E.  H.  Clement,  Samuel 
T.  Cobb   and    Miss   Eveline   Everett..    A    vote   of 


THE  PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 

Annnnl    Meeting     TTe»terday-The     Treat- 

urerm'  Report  and  Officer*   Elected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  school  house  on  Broadway  yester- 
day. 'There  were  present  fourteen  members, 
President  Eliot  in  the  chair.  The  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

lu  view  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  has  now  en- 
tered upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  and  m  ac- 
cordance contained  iu  the  annual  report  ot  trustees, 
as  well  as  in  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  1ns- 
torv  of  all  that  Europe  and  America .  have  done 
towards  the  education  of  the  bund  which  has  just 
been  presented  from  the  directors,  it  is  Hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  hi  hooitor 
the  Blind  shall  be  publicly  celebrated  at  the  close  or 
the  current  school  year  in  June,  1382,  by  »PP™prlate 
exercises  in  winch  pupils,  teachers,  graduates  and 
fiiends  of  the  scliool  shall  take  part,  in  one  o£  tho 
largest  halls  or  theatres  in  the  city.  .„„,„__     „„,, 

Messrs.  J.'S.  Dwight,  William  F.  Apthorp  and 
Samuel  M.  Quincy  were  appointed  to  arrange  lor  tne 
festival. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson, 
shows  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  institution 
1G2  pupils.  The  tot*l  receipts  for  the  year  have 
amounted  to  .§77,324  20,  which,  with  the  cash  on 
hand  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  made  a  total 
eum  of  §78,551  C3.  The  expenses  have  amounted 
to  $7  0,839  79,  leaving  "an  indeotedness  of 
$1288  ■■^^■■^^^^™" 


Ihe  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president,  John  Cummings- 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anaar'- 
nos;  trustees,  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B 
Glover,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Per- 
kins, Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling, 
James  Sturgis  and  George  W.  Wales. 

The  following  eentlemen  were  plected  members 
of  the  corporation:  A.  C.  Wheelrigut,  E.  A  Clem- 
?rnt,',  B-P-  Cheney,  Samuel  t.  Cobb,  Miss  L.  E. 
Hall  and  Miss  Emelie  Everett. 


Daily  burning  SfrawUer* 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1881 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  held  yerterday  afternoon. 


treasurer,  §1288.16.  The  superintendent  reports  165 
blind  persons  connected  with  the  institution  Oct.  1- 
admitted  during  past  year,  27;  discharged,  21 ;  piW 
ent  number,  162.  The  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted: President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President, 
John  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
Secretary,  M.  Aiiagr.o.-;  Trustees,  Robert  E. 
Apthorp,  Joseph  K.  Glover,  H.  Lee  Hic- 
gmsoii,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling.  James  Sturgis,  George  w. 
Wales.  The  following  motions  were  put  and  unani- 
mously carried:  The  thanks  of  the  corporation  were 
tendered  to  the  contributors  to  the  printing  fund. 
The  semi-centennial  is  to  be  celebratsd  with  appro- 
priate exercises  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  vear  in 
June,  and  Johu  S.  Dwight,  S.  M.  Quiircy  and  W.  F. 
Apihorp  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  the  celebration. 


TSZS 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTFl  BOSTON,     OCT.  15,  1881. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual      Meeting      of" 
tlie  Corporation, 


CONDITION   OF  THE    INSTI- 
TUTION. 


Its  Semi-Centenmal  Anniversa- 
ry to  be  Cklejjr.vted. 


The  annual  meetin/v  of  tlie  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  lor.  Die  Blind  was  !H< 
iu  the  parlors  of  f  he  buildiiri:  last  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.,  Dr.  Samuel  Kliot  pre- 
siding. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
and  approved.     His"  report  as  Direciot 
of  the  Inst;  tutbn  was  then  presented. 
It  compris' -d,  in  brief,  the  history  of  all 
that  had.    been  done  for  the  blind  from 
the  earl)  est  time  until  sow.     Tlie   fir<t 
school    was  founded  in  Paris   in  1784, 
and  U  ,e  embossed  letters  were  invented 
attVat  time.     Reading,  music  and  the 
fc»o'«uasjes  were  all  that  thia early  school 
If'ugbt,  but  now.  thanks  Lo  tie  various 
\  models  and  appliances,  the  most  difficult 
of  the  sciences  are  taught  to  tlie-e  un- 
fortunate  pupils,  who  prove  very  apt 
learners,  showing  a  comprehension   of 
the  subjects  that   is  astonishing.     It    is 
the  univeral  verdict  that  thi  Massachu- 
setts school  leads  all  others  in  the  world. 
The  establishment  is  provided  with  ev- 
ery facility  for  the  work  of  leaching  the 
inmates.     Reference  was    made  to  the 
exhibition  at  tl<e  close  of  the  scholastic 
year,  as   evidencing    lite   proficiency  of 
the   pupils.     The  work    of   renovating 
the   interior  of  the   maiu    buil  ling  has 
been  carried  forward  during  the  sum 
iner  vacation.     A  tunnel    has  been  con- 


— 


structed  from  the  northern  to  tlie  south- 
ern end  of  the  building  for  the  piflpose 
of  holding  steam  and  other  pipes.     Ten 
ww  publications   have  been   produced 
tor  the  blind  during  eleven  months  past, 
the  progress  during   the  period    having 
been  greater  than  at.  any  previous  time" 
lbe  printing  department   is  now  sup- 
plied with  all  facilities   for  the  work  of 
producing    reading  for  Ihe  blind.     The 
report  made  note  of  the  meeting  held 
in  April  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  for 
the   production  of  embossed   books  tor 
the   blind,  and    the  generous   spirit  in 
which  the   proposition  was  received  by 
the  press   and   the  whole   community; 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  fir  d  of  one  liuudied 
thousand  dollars  needed  asa  permanent 
fnnd  (or  printing.     The  workshop  de- 
partment is  not  a  source  of  profil,  hav- 
ing   been    designed   chieflv  to   provide 
work  for  those  who  could    not  obtain 
it  regularly  else  where.     With  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year  will  come  the 
semi  centennial  of  the  founding  of   the 
institution,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
measures  be  taken  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary. 

.The  Treasurer's  report  showed  Ihe 
following:  Oct  1,  1880,  cash  on  hand, 
general  fund,  $1227.43;  cash  received 
during  the  year.  $77.324.20— §78,551.63"; 
expenditures,  $79,839  79;  Our.  1,1881. 
due  Treasurer,  $1288  1(5. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed as  follows: 

Viried  That  the  thanks  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  hereby  tendered  to  the  contributors 

to  the  printing  fund,  to  whose  Madness 
and  generosity  the  blind  will  be  forever 
indebted,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  eadiug 
newspapers  for  the  t  fficient  and  disinter- 
ested aid  which  they  have  so  promo  ly  and 
gratuitously  rendered. 

Voted,  That  further  sub&cripuous  he  solic- 
ited to  the  amount  of  &5*  00A  which  will 
complete  the.  s,um,  «f  the  printing  endow- 
ment us  ed  fur  by  'he  trustees. 

Brsnlwd,  That  the  corporation  feels  it  a 
pleasant  duty  in  the  name  of  the  school, 
past  an  present  and  of  all  friends  of  the 
blind,  to  ac  uowledge  a  lon»-standin«- 
debt  ot  gratitude  to  the  musical  societies 
of  Boston  which  have,  year  after  year, 
freely  extended  to  the  pupils  of  this  in- 
stitution such  abundant  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  best  performance!  of  what  is 
best  in  music;  and  ytftMy  to  the  many 
lndiviclr;.!  jfrtists  who  have  sent  them  in- 
fitafiuna  to  their  concerts,  or  have  ew,i 
sought  them  here  in  their  school  house 
and  BftUg  and  played  to  them  through 
many  a  delightful  evening  in  their  nmn  i 
music  hall, 


ST 


^solved,  Th«j  ,1^  4wiiCftnte»nial  aniu, 

\%   W   thj   Perkins    Institution    and 

Mass.^u^tts.SduKd    tor    the    Wlm|  atoll 

be  pul.hdy  cekjhwta  M  luo  CJrlSe  of  the 

2225  l«*  UJ  *"»•  la^  *>>'  Wvopriate 
txjWiie*,  TO  which  pupils,  teaehers,  gradu- 
ates and  friends  ot    the  school  8han  ul 

The  fa^wlng  were  erecte  I  members 
qt  incorporation:  A.  0.  Wheelwright, 
B.  P.  Cheney,  E  Ii.  Clement,  Samuel 
I.Cobb,  Miss  Emeline  Everett.  The 
President  nominated  the  following 
members  of  the  corporation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  celebration;,  John 
S.  Dwightt  Samuel  M.  Qulncy,  W.  V. 
A  P'  harp.. 

The  following  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samu- 
el Eliot;  Vice  President,  John  Cum- 
mings;  Treasurer,  Edward  Jack-on; 
Secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  Truslees,  R  >b- 
er;  E.  Apt horp,  Joseph  B.  Clover,  Hen- 
ry Lee  Ulgvinion,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Samuel  M.  Quinoy,  Samuel  (J.  Snelling, 
James  Sturgis.  Ceorge  W.  Wales. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  some  verv 
interesting  and  creditable  exeroises  In 
geography,  zoology,  botany,  music  and 
other  branches  were  given  by  the  nn- 
pila 


©ailtf  Cuming  ®rat)riler, 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  188X 


SOTJTM    BOSTOS, 

A  volume  of  Lowell's  poem8  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  Perkins  Institute  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  which  is  a 
source  of  very  great  pleasure  to  the  students. 

Miss  L.aura  Bridgeman  is  shortly  expected  to  re- 
turn from  Hnnorer,  KT.  H.,  where  she  spent  the  sum- 
mer v;.il.  tier  motiier. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 

SOUTH   BOSTON,     OCT.  22,  1881. 


— The  students  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr  ,  for  the  expenses  ot  a  volume 
of  Lowell's  poems,  that  has  just  been 
published  at  that  place. 

—The  pupils  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
Mechanics'  Fair,  to  hear  the  music  of 
Gilmqre's  Band,  and  they  win  probably 
visit  it  to-day. 

— Miss  Laura  Brigdmnn,  who  has 
been  passing  the  summer  with  her 
mother  at.  Hanover,  X.  J  I.,  will  return 
at  an  early  day. 

-  '  ' ._-..-- — 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    27,    1881. 


School  for  the  Blind.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  tor  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  Su- 
perintendent Anagnos  made  his  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  first  school  was 
founded  in  Paris  in  1784,  and  the  embossed 
letters  were  invented  at  that  time.  Reading, 
music  and  the  languages  were  all  that  this 
early  school  taught,  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
various  models  and  appliances,  the  most  dif- 
ficult sciences  are  taught  to  these  unfortu- 
nate pupils,  who  prove  very  apt  learners, 
showing  a  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
that  is  astonishing.  It  is  the  universal  ver- 
dict that  the  Massachusetts  school  leads  all 
others  in  the  world.  The  establishment  is 
provided  with  every  facility  for  the  work  of 
teaching  the  inmates.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  scholas- 
tic year,  as  evidencing  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils.  The  work  ot  renovating  the  interior 
of  the  main  building  has  been  carried  for- 
ward during  the  summer  vacation.  A  tun- 
nel has  been  constructed  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  steam  and  other  pipes. 
Ten  new  publications  have  been  produced 
for  the  blind  during  eleven  mouths  past,  the 
progress  during  the  period  having  been 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
printing  department  is  now  supplied  with  all 
facilities  for  the  work  of  producing  reading 
for  the  blind.  The  report  made  note  of  the 
meeting  held  in  April  to  raise  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  production  of  embossed  books 
for  the  blind,  and  the  generous  spirit  in 
which  the  proposition  was  received  by  the 
press  and  the  whole  community;  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars needed  as  a  permanent  fund  for  printing. 
The  workshop  department  is  not  a  source  of 
profit,  having  been  designed  chiefly  to  pro- 
vide work  for  those  who  could  not  obtain  it 
regularly  elsewhere.  With  the  close  ot  the 
present  school  year  will  come  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  the  institution, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  measures  betak- 
en to  celebrate  the  anniversary. 
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The  fund  for  supplying  embossed  books 
for  the  blind,  increases,  and  now  amounts 
to  $43,737.  To  all  friends  of  the  blind 
an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  their  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  this  most  important  and 
worthy  object.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer,  P.  T.  Jackson,  No.  178 
Devonshire  street,  or  to  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing trustees :  R.  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Jam's  Sturgis,  Samuel  G.  Snel- 
ling,  Edward  N.  Perkins. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $401)0  from  "A.  Bos- 
toniun,"  makiug,  in  addition  to  $1000  previously 
received  from  him,  a  contribution  of  $5000  for 
the  printing  of  embossed  books  for  the  blind  of 
New  England. 
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Tlie  Two  .Fairs. 

pttm.  During  the  present  week  music  will  be 
furnished  by  Brown's  Brigade  band  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  artists.  Among  them*  will  be 
Joseph  R.  Lneier,  the  cornet  soloist,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


^Cleans 
SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH.  BOSTON,  NOV.  10,  1881. 


— A  lecture  on  the  music  and  customs 
of  Norway,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schol- 
ars at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was 
given  by  Miss  Woodward,  Wednesday 
evening-,  assisted  by  Miss  Noa  in  appro- 
priate vocal  selections.  The  entertain- 
ment was  highly  instructive,  and  well 
appreciated  by  the  scholars  and  such  of 
their  friends  as  were  privileged  to  be 
present. 
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THE  BLIND. 


THE    PERKIN'S     INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE   BLIND. 


One  of    Boston's    Greatest  Charities — The 

Home  of  the  Afflicted  andthe  Wonders 

they  Perform. 


Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  in  tho 
community,  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
blind  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  an  asylum,  but  is  what  its  name  in- 
dicates— a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  this  education  doss  not  consist 
merely  of  reading  and  writing,  but  of  every- 
thing that  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
this  class  of  unfortunates  independent  of 
'■  the  services  of  others,  and  enable  them  to 
provide  for  their  own  personal  comforts 
and  support.  These  facts  were  known  to 
the  Mail,  but  wishing  to  gain  more  know- 
ledge of  the  institution,  its  origin  and  work 
one  of  its  representatives  visited  the  in- 
stitute. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  secretary,  gave 
the  writer  a  cordial  reception,  and  kindly 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing as  well  as  the  four  large  and  commo- 
dious buildings  adjacent,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  female  portion  of  the  pupils, 
and  are  a  part  and  pared  of  the  inst  tution. 

From  the  gentleman  mentioned  i  t  was  learn- 
ed that  the  first  movement  in  aid  of  the  edu- 

ucation  of  the  blind  in  this  country  was  in- 
augurated in  Boston,  and  that  the  merit  of 
proposing  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  their  instruction  and  training  belongs  to 
John  D.Fisher  of  this  city,  who  whilepursu- 
ing  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  paid  freq  uent 
visits  to  the  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind, 
and  conceived  the  design  of  transplanting 
to  his  own  country  the  advantages  there  en- 
joyed. After  his  return  to  Boston  in  1826, 
be  kept  the  plau  constantly  in  view,  and 
consulted  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
city  from  time  to  time  for  its  promotion. 
In  February  of  1829,  an  application, 
was  made  to  the  legislature  for  au 
act  of  incorporation  which  was  granted 
unanimously  in  both  houses  without  de- 
bate. The  organization  of  the  young  insti- 
tution began  at  once,  but  up  to  1831  noth- 
ing was  done  further  than  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  object,  and  solicit  aid  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  that  year  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  having  just  returned 


from  the  scenes  of  his  philanthropic  mission 
and  military  exploits  in  Greece,  enlisted 
ardently  in  the  enterprise,  and  gave  it  a 
practical  form.  He  sailed  immediately  tor 
Europe   for  the  purpose  of  visiting  es tab- 


may,  be  able  to  support  theu.selves  when 
they  graduate.  Residents  of  the  State  are 
adiniited  free,  and  receive  the  same  care, 
attention  aud  advantage  as  do  those  who 
pay  for  their  education.  The  trades  learri- 
ed  by  the  male  scholars  rre  as  follows  : 
mattress  making,  upholstering,  making 
door  mats  and  brooms,  cane  seating,  and 
for  the  musical  inclined,  piano  tuning. 
The  females  learn  to  sew  and  knit,  both 
by  hanl  and  by? machinery,  and  also 
to  manufacture  various  sort  of  fancy  crochet 
work,  and  really  their  ability  in  this  direc- 
tion is  maivelous.  The  institution  seems  to 
be  well  supplied  with  musical  instruments; 
there  being  five  small  organs  and  one  very 
large  one,  the  latter  being  in  the  chapel, 
and  forty  four  pianos  besides  some  old  ones 
that  instead  of  being  used  to  produce  music 
are  brought  into  use  in  teaching  pupils 
the  anatomy  of  the  instrument. 

The  system  of  instructing  the  blind  in  re- 
lation to  objects  is  complete  in  all  its  details, 
and  should  receive  further  mention.  The 
mangers  of  the  institution  do  not  quit  their 
labors  upon  merely  informing  a  pupil  as  to 
the  general  construction  of  an  object,  but 
put  in  their  hands  the  object  which  is  be- 
iug  explained  that  that  they  may  learn  of 
it  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  Said  Mr.  Anagnos, 
"we  are  not  satisfied  by  explaining  the 
shape  and  habits  of  a  bird,  but  !>y  the   aid 


lishmeots lofa  similar ^nd  alregd^in opera-  |f ff  the  tiuridermisfs  art  we  place  in  their 

hands  the  bird  itself.    We  explain  the  man 


tion  there,  examining  the  methods  of  in 
struction  therein  employed,  and  engaging 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  and  o.i 
his  return  in  1832,  a  school  was  opened  un- 
der bis  superintendence  in  his  father's 
house  on  Pleasant  street.  The  beginning 
was  made  with  only  six  children.  Thiough 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe,  the 
pupils  made  rapid  progress,  and  public  ex- 
hibitions of  their  proficiency  in  study, 
music,  and  handicraft  were  given,  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  day, 
caused  a  profound  commotion.  The  mer- 
chant prince  of  Boston,  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  attended  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
and  was  so  touched  by  the  performances 
tfiat  he  made  a  gift  of  his  mansion  on  Pearl 
street  to  the  school.  Soon  after  a  brilliant 
fair  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  most 
prominent  ladies  of  the  city,  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise,  and  sufficient  means  were  raised 
for  fitting  up  the  building,  and  furnishing 
it  with  the  necessary  appliances  and  appar- 
atus. Thus  the  institution  was  auspicious- 
ly bunched  in  its  career  of  usefulness,  and 
has  kept  Its  place  ever  since  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  kindred  establishments. 

In  1839  the  large  building  which  was 
erecteci  on  the  north  slope  of  what  wascoin- 
moaly  called  Dorchester  heights,  South 
Boston,  in  1846, — not  upon  which  batteries 
were  erected  in  revolutionary  times, — for  a 
summer  hotel,  was,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
company,  secured  as  a  permanent  location 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  by  an  exchange  of 
property  in  the  city  proper,  and  a  removal 
was  made  to  the  new  quarters  iu  tnat  year. 
To  attempt  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
the  interior  of  this  immense  structure  and 
many  interesting  sights  therein  contained 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have  at 
our  disposal  in  this  ed'tion,  consequently, 
only  a  general  idea  can  be  given.  The 
building  is  divided  into  suitable  apari- 
ments,  among  which  is  the  parlor  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary, a  large  chape:,  work  shops,  school 
rooms,  libraries,  musical  de;  artments,  sleep- 
ing apartments,  play  rooms,  gymnasiums, 
sewing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
baing  separated  by  wide  corridors.  The 
culinary  departments  are  located  in  the 
basement,  and  all  present  a  condition  of  or- 
der and  cleanliness  that  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  institution  ia  the  universe. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Anagnos  it  was 
learned  that  the  institution  is  supported  by 
the  $30,000  received  annually  from  the 
stnte,  the  interest  on  endowments,  which 
amounts  to  some  five  or  six  thousaud  dol- 
lars more,  and  the  amount  received  from 
pupils  who  are  non  residents  of  the  State, 
who  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of 
$300  per  year  for  their  board  and  school- 
ing. As  before  stated,  book  educatiou 
alone,is  not  all  that  a  pupil  receives.  Each 
person,  no  matter  whether  rich  or  poor, 
is  required  to  learn  some  trade,  that  they 


ner  in  which  they  build  their  nests,  and 
then  allow  them  to  handle  a  veritable  nest." 
This  method  of  teaching  is  practiced  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  the  library  is  a  neatly 
arranged  museum  in  which  is  a  complete 
set  of  the  Schaufuss  anatomical  prepara- 
tions [including  birds,  fishes  and  silk  worms] 
and  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  rocks, 
fossils,  specimens  of  woo.ls,  dried  plant*, 
seeds,  crustaceans,  sponges,  corals,  star 
fishes,  crystal  imitations  of  the  most  cele- 
brated diamonds  and  of  other  precious 
stones,  maps  in  relief  of  some  of  the  vol- 
canoes, and  many  other  articles  of  great 
usefulness.  The  total  number  of  objects 
collected  during  the  past  year  alone,  was 
not  far  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
Much  more  could  be  written  concerning  this 
noble  institution,  and  then  the  reader  would 
have  no  just  conception  of  its  magnitude 
and  work.  Samples  of  goods  manufactured 
may  be  ssen  on  exhibition  at  the  old  Mechan- 
ic's fair,  and  at  the  store  No.  37  Avon  street, 
where  they  are  for  sale.  The  great  want 
of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  printing  fund,  and 
those  tnat  have  wealth  at  their  disposal  can- 
not do  better  than  make  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  truly  deserving  charitable, 
institution. 
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School  for  the  Blind. 

.Thia  institution  takes  rank  among  the 
first  in  the  land,  and  in  many  features  has 
attained  to  an  eminent  superiority  over  all 
others  of  its  "kind.  It  is  an  immense  estab- 
lishment, provided  with  every  facility  for 
teaching  the  blind  in  branches  of  study  and 
in  various  industries.  Its  annual  expendi- 
ture is  about  eiahty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos, a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Samuel  G, 
Howe,  who  seemed  gifted  of  Providence  to 
conceive  of  the  great  charity  and  execute  its 
interests  for  many  years  under  a  burning 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  in- 
stitute will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  in 
June  of  the  coming  year. 

Printing  for  the  Blind. 

The  Institute  last  year  asked  for  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted 
to  printing  books,  with  raised  letters,  to  give 
standard  literature  to  the  blind.  The  appeal 
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was  a  very  touching  one.    The  subscription 
was  headed  by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  said  that  he  wanted  to  give  ten, 
but  that  he  should  rob  others  of  the  privi- 
lege.   It  is  hoped  that  ten  or  twelve  new  vol- 
umes can  be  issued  annually.  We  who  have 
eyes  can  buy  a  Bible  for  twenty- five    cents, 
an  embossed  Bible  for  the  blind  costs  twenty- 
five  dollars.    The  gifted  and  amiable  Laura 
Bridgman,  cheerful,  devout  and  intelligent, 
who  can  neither  see,  speak   nor  hear,  is  the 
living  anomaly  of  this  age.    She  illustrates 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  take  in  knowledge 
by  impressions,  through  the  quality  of  touch 
from  finger-tips.     The  famous    picture  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  teaching  Oliver  Caswell  to 
read  embossed  letters,  is  the  monument  to 
the  charity  whose  appeal  is  for  this  fund  for 
books  for  those  who  cannot  see.    It  is  grati- 
fying to  say  that  this  endowment  is  rapidly 
reaching  its  full  amount. 
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The  Perkins    Institution  and   Massachu-' 
setts  School  for  the  Blind  still  lacks  $31,000 
to  complete  its  printing  fund  of  §100,000. 
The  friends  of  the  school  will  remember  that 
earlier  in  the  year  an  appeal  ior  $75,000  was 
made,  that  a  public    meeting  in  support  of 
the  appeal  was    held    at    Tretnont   Temple, 
and  that  it  resulted  in  obtaining  substantial 
help  lor   the  school.      The  purpose    of    the 
printing  fund  is  to  keep  the  presses  of  the 
institution    going,  in    order    that    the  blind 
here  and  elsewhere  may   be  supplied  with 
literature  for  which  they  can   pay  in  part.t 
The  price  of    a  Bible  for  the  blind  is 
which  is  less  than    the   actual    cost.    About! 
cue  hundred  volumes  in  all  have  been  pub- 
lished in  relief,  and  they   are   offered  at  an 
exceedingly  low  rate,  many  of  them  a1 
than  $2  each.    The  selections  for  these  em- 
bossed books  have  been   made   with   good: 
judgment,  so   as  to  meet  the  wants  of  ela-i 
mentary  and   advanced  readers   among  thej, 
blind.    But  they  call  for  more  reading,  and) 
the  sum  of  $31,000  should  not  be   allowed  Tp 
stand  in  the  way  of  furnishing  the   standard 
authors  in  raised   letters.      The   benevolent, 
and  the  studious,  to  whom  this  noble  work 
Of  assisting  the  blind  is  new,  might  visit  the 
Perkins  Institution,  or  inspect  the  books  lor 
the  blind  in  a  public  library.      The  hundred 
thousand  dollars  referred   to  are  to  be  the 
endowment  of  the  printing  press,  which  is 
well  appointed,  has  done  excellent  work  for 
a    number   of    years,  and    amply    des< 
further  help.    Indeed,  there  arc  few  avenues 
to  benevolence  in  which  gen.  i  rind 

a  worthier  or  more  promising  < 
,  adding  to  the  strength  of  the   i'erkins  Insti- 
tution.     It  was  sale  to  build  the.  school;    it 
will  be  sale  to  add  to  it.    To  do  this  is  not  so 
much  a  duty  ?r  a  i*  a  privilege 

to  those  win 
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Thf,  IdBiiAUY  of  laE  Bi.iwii.     The  Integ- 
rating statement  printed  In  today's  supple- 
ment regarding  the  progress  of  the  printing 
in  embossed  letters  of  a  library  for  the  blindjj 
will     be      read      wi'h      peculiar     sympa- 
thy     by    all     thoughtful     and   benevolent 
persons.        Nothing       could        well 
more  direct  In  its  appeal  for  their  asslstan 
and  support.    To  think  for  a  moment  of  th 
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Mpmtiou  ."  being  shut  up  to  the  reading  ol 
the  score  or  two  of  books  that  are  now 
printed  so  that  the  blintf  can  read  them  is  to 
bring  the  necessity  for  the  noble  object 
that  the  Perkins  Institution  is  pushing  viv. 
Idly  before  the  mind.  If  we  who  have  so 
many  other  resources  with  our  eyesight 
would  find  this  intolerable,  how  much  more 
do  the  blind  need  books  ?  That  the  printing 
of  their  books  in  raised  letters  may  go  on,  a 
solid  fund  of  $75,000  is  necessary;  of  this 
only  $31,000  remains  to  be  raised.  It  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  this  wealthy 
city. 

BJJliQ.SSM)     HOOKS    FOli    XHU    ULIKD. 

.The  fallowing  paragraphs  from  the  forth- 
eoining  annual  report  o'  -he  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind  r.eed  ouly 
to  be  read  to  enlist  warm  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical response -: 

We  take  great  pleasnrc  in  reporting  that 
the  work  of  our  prmni>j>  department,  has  been 
esrrird  on  during  the  past  year  with  uuusual 
mj;  j  t;:i<i  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore, 
and  that  ten  new  books  h,tve  been  issued  by 
our  press.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  enterprise  ha3  such  activity  been 
exhibited,  and  so  much  matter  embossed  in 
bo  short  a  time,  as  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  last 
eleven  months. 

Our  publications  have  been  mostly  confined 
to  two  series  of  Bisections  from  the  works  of 
British  and  American  authors, — one  of  pro3e 
and  the  other  of  poetry. 

The  first  of  these  series  comprises  Free- 
man's "Elementary  History  of  Europe," 
Huxley's  "Introductory  Science  Piinier," 
Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Dickens's 
"Christmas  Carol"— with  copious  ext.r 
from  the  "Pickwick  Papers"— and  tw.o  vol- 
umes of  brief  stories,  sketches  an  i  essay -> 
lected  from  tbe  writings  of  Hawthorne, 
"Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  VYhittier. 
Holmes,  Lowell.  Thore.au  and  Emersou. 

In  the  second  series  o;>e  volume  is  devoted 
to  Pope's  works,  two  t,3  Longfellow''*, 
one   to  Tennyson's    and    one  to  Whittier's. 

In  each  of  these #our  volumes,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  favorite 
poems,  are  included  such  masterpieces  as  the, 
"Essay  on  Man"  and  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock," 
"Evangeline"  and  tbe  "Courtship  of  M 
Standisb,"  "In  Merooriam,"  "Enoch  Arden" 
and  tbe  "Lady  of  Shalott,"  "Snowbound," 
"Among  tbe  Hills"  and  the  "Hero.".  A 
comprehensive  biographical  and  critical 
sketch  of  each  author  is  pretixed  to  the  selec- 
tions from  bis  works. 

Both  of  these  series  will  be  continued,  and 
a  number  of  other  books  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  juvenile  readers,  as  well  as  to  those  of  ad- 
vanced pupils,  are  eitner  in  preparation  or  it- 
contemplation. 

The  first,  edition  of  Higgiason's  "History  oi 
the  United  Btatefl,"  which  was  printed  an  : 
eleotrotyped  at  the  expense  of  &  generous 
friend  end  benefactor  of  the  bliud,  was  re- 
ceived with  such  eagerness  and  appreciation 
that  it  was  entirely  exhanated,  ami  a  second 
one  bas  just  been  is<*u< •■!. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bob;  i 
Paine,  Jr.,  we  have  in  press  a  vol 
Lowell's  poems.      This  is  to  be-  followed  by 
S'  '<  ctions  from  the  works  of  Holmes,  Brya 
Emerson,  Scott,    Maoaulay,    Moore,    Byron 
and  others. 

A  collection  of  appliances  and  topis, 
which  was  intended  to  be  used  in  au  estab- 
lishment for  embossing  boaks  and  manufac- 
turing tangible  apparatus  for  the  blind,  was 
recently  to  be  sold,  and  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  such  of  them  as  could 
be.  made  serviceable  by  alterations  aud  im- 
piovementg,  effected  at  a  moderate  a 
.1  expense. 

Our  printing  department  is  no.v  eon 
in    all   its    equipnx  nts,   and  supplied     with 
ample  l>Hlitjes  to  d%)  good   and   steady   ■• 
•for  many  j  <  ars  to  come. 

XKK    PRO  I  i:«i  WVVD. 

of  a  library,  in  thein 
live  and' plHbauuut  sense  of   the    wos 
;e  use  ofllie  blind  has   been   acknowb 
ce  the  organization  of  tbe  institution;  an  i 
,„c  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
tiplication  of  select  books  io  embossed 
■tttiv    unwearied    and    incessant.     Gi 
lis  success,  however,  and  geuero 
bud  been  the  response  which  his  enthuv 
exprtious    met  with,    the    public   miud 
hardly  yet  lipe  for    the   idea    of   raising  an 
adequate  endowment,  the  income  of   which 
should  be  sufficient  to    render    our  pr 
department  a  perennial  source  of  hap 
and  improvement  to  the  blind  all 
try. 
For  tbe  attain  mend  of  this  gran<; 

ment    was     inaugurated     last    wine;-, 
which,  fostered  by  the  distribution  of  a  large 


held- 


. 


.r  issued  by  our 
press  in  raised  print,  and  sustained  by  i 
active  sympathy  and  the  disinterested  aid  o£ 
tbe  leading  newspapers,  resulted  iu  tbe  vol-* 
untary  contribution  of  about  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  conjuncture  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune one  lor  the  promotion  of  tbo  cause,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  improve  it. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  a  committee, 
pointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  fl. 
of  seventy-five ■  V.  dollars  ia  a 

to  tbat  which  had  already  been   contri 
and  on  tbe  first  day  of  April  an  appeal 
made  at  a  public    meeting,   which 
for  the  purpose  in  Tremout  Temple, 
occasion  was  in  the  highest  sense  char 
istie  of  Boston-* and    proved   exce^dic^ 
teresting.      His  excellency   Governor 

fled,  and  made  the  opening  address 
Lev.  Phillips  BrpOks,   liev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward"  Howe,   llev.  A.  A-  Mi 
F.  M.  Ellis,  and  Rev.  J 

presented  iu  the  most  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive   mam  wants    and    .daims  • 
blind,  supported  b;  fray  of  until- 
facts,  wrrieh.it  ma  ■  out  of    •■ 
1:.  arse  and  Si                       s  conueei 
'J  be    <  ost    of    ;  •  in  relief 
exceeds  that  ol  prod  took 
i:ar\  way.     The  :  ■■  ■■■    tb«t    r!>«  I 
owain    a    epps    oi    the  tiible  whi 
read  for  less   than   twenty  dollars, 
iu«  people  pay  from  twenty-five  to 
for  one,  is  a  striki  ionof 
But,   even    if    the    .  looks 
were  not    bo    high,                       int.  vv,- 
sightless  persons    who   -ar--  so  favored  wi 
the  goods  of  this  world   as  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase them,  for  blindness  is  usually  begotten 
of  poverty,  and   in  some  instances  it  begets 
it.    On  the  other  band,  a  little  reflectio  . 
convince  ua  that  they  ueed  books  more  than 
we  do. 

The  blind  possess  all  the  human  attr 
and  are  endfcwed  witn  native   ranaeiti 
improvement  and  for  enjoying  tbe  delig 
of  nature.    Their  sentiments,  feeiic^s,  aff 
tions,  desires,  ambitions  and  aspirations   are 
identical  with  ours;  but,  a  part  of    the  ogec- 
!  live  knowledge  which  ministers   to  all  these, 
aLd  which  is  specially  the  legitimate  product 
of  the  power  of  vision,  is  not  so  easily  at- 
tainable iu  their  case.    The  majestic  form  of 
tbe  clouds,  the  colors  of  the  rain'xiw,  the 
plumage  of  the  birds,  the  tints  of  the  flowers, 
all  the  glad  outward  world,  the  variet.ios.efi 
trees  and    plants,    the   products  x>t  art,  the! 
wonder*  of  nature,  and    the  marvellous  creat 
tions  of  man's  genius,  so  tar  as  the  physi 

eptiuHB  are  concerned,  are  a  blank  to  the 
blind.  The  dark  Veil  which  covers  their 
•  ',- renders  all  the,  vast  wealth  of  informa- 
tion   and  The.  means  of  daily  comfort  and 

derived  from  the 
mere  sight  of  natural  objects  inaccessi- 
ble, to  them.  Wherever  they  go  they 
carry  with/  them  their  chamber  of 
darkness  and  isolation.  Tneir  night  is  iu 
many  caaeBfccontiuuous  one  from  tbe  cradle 
to  the  grave.  They  long,  therefore,  for  in1 
tellectual  light,  for  the  means  of  cheering 
their  lonely  hours,  of  lightening  the  but  len 
of  their  calamity,  and  ot  brightening  their 
existence.  They  pine  t.-nd  parch  within  a 
very  short  distan*. e  of  tbe  fountain.  Dr. 
Brooks  has  aptly  li&ened  the  embossed  page 
Co  the  "window  through  which  the  blind  oan 
look  upon  the  great  world  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
poetry  and  science."  But  the  supply  of  suoh 
publications  as  are  calculated  to  introduce 
Into  tbe  mind  of  tbe  bliud,  through  the,  tin* 
of  their  fingera,  a  flood  of  iig'at,  is  exceed- 
ingly inpdequat-3  to  the  evident  need.  When 
tbe  strong  and  striking  contrast  hoween 
the  library  of  the  sigbUees  and  that  of  Vie 
seeing  is  remembered.,  the  scantiness  of  the 
one  is  pathetic  as  compared  with  the 
overflowing  abundance  of  tho  other.  Oj« 
hundred  hooks  stand  on  the  shelves  of  cur 
institution,  some  of  whrch  are  nearly  worn  : 
out  by  constant  use;  tbr^o  hundred  aud  . 
ninety  thomand  on  those  of  the  pub 
library  of  tbe  city  of  Bosio;..  In  order  |o 
remedy  this  inequality,  aud  to  provide  tbe 
inestimable  blessiug  for  the  blind  of  an  ade- 
quate library,  we  have  nroughfi  their  case  be- 
fore 'be  public,  and  have  appealed  for  a  fund 
«•'   seventy-five  . thousand     dollar*,    which, 

added  to  previous  corftributions  and  dona- 
lions,  weuld  make  the  total  amount  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  income  of 
this  cndovi  n.ent  will  etiable  us  to  issut"  from 
ten  to  twelve  new  boots  every  year,  aud  to 
place  sets  of  them  In  iJje  leading  lib* -tries  of 
New  England  and  of.jill  .the  large  cities  of 
the  Union  for  free  use,  thus  rendering  em- 
bossed publications  as  jgj^nsible  to  i.he  sight- 
less as  works  in  comumn  print  are  to  those 
who  can  see. 

Perhaps  no  feature  iu  the  whole  history  of 
llio  dcveloi  f  The  eTlneatioua!  system 
for  the  blind  Is  of  greater  iuterest  or  m^ro 
full  of  encouragement  f.tyin  the  generous 
spirit  with  which  i  ef  raising  a  per- 
manent print  in  e^fn^y  k^h  reeeived  by 
community.  The  cu^'rjtr^nay,  the  euthusi- 
asm, which  this  nroi^erTKs l'mrfl  ilMl^i 
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comparable  to  il  i„y  which 

marked  the  be;;  it  movement 

in  behalf  of  tiofi  the  present  is 

the    legitimate    on  n<\   continuation. 

,  Its  spirit  is  indeed  (HSeisel;  identical  with 
that,  which  prompted  thenar  fy  efforts  in  this 
field,  of  beneficence.  "Kie  original  instruct- 
ors said,  "Give  ns  llfehVto  clear  these  dark- 
ened paths."  Today  we  say,  "Give  us  more 
oil  to  keen  that  light  •burning."  Like  the 
perpetual  lainp  cf  the  sanctuary,  it  must  not 
be  suffered  to  go  out  for  an  '-instant;  and  it  i3 
our  constant  aim  and  desire  to  preserve  its 
bright  flame.  But  no  man  cau  work  alone 
and  unaided,  however  sacred  and  important 
bis  task;  ami  the  helping  bands  which  havi 
been  stretched  forth  to  us  have  brought  the 
attainment  of  our  object  as  near  as  oonld  he 
reasonably  expected  withrto  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

Words  fail  to  express  the  deep  gratitude  of 
the  bliud  towards  these  their  generous  bene- 
factors; bnt  their  brightened  minds,  like  pol- 
ished mirrors,  will  reflect,  through  the  far 
years,  the  goodness  ami  beauty  which  radi- 
ate towards  them  from  th->  noble  hearts  of 
their  friends  and  well-wishers.  To  the 
beneficent  kindness  of  these  munificent  do- 
nors the  projected  library  for  the  blind  will 
stand  as  a  monument  in  perpetuity.  We 
may  liken  it  to  a  grand  column  of  light  and 
wisdom;  but  the  capital  'is  still  missing. 
Thirty-eight  thousand  dollar's  are  wanting  to 
complete  it.  Let  us  appeal  onoe  more  for 
this  amount,  hoping  that  the  generous  and 
the  benevolent  of  the  et*£,nunity  will  re- 
spond readily  to  the  need  of  the  blind,  and 
will  not  deny  to  them  the  whole  loaf  of  that 
bread  of  Intellectual  life  for  which  they  ask. 
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TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  29.  1881. 


lAV&A    BMDGMAN. 


A   FKEBH  TELLING  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  STORY 
OF  HER  EDUCATION. 


EVENING  TRANSCEIPT 


DiiOMDAY.    NOVEMBER    28.    1881. 


Laura  Bkidgman  and  Mrs.  Garfield. 
Laura  Bridgman,  whose  rescue  from  the  ter- 
rible isolation  of  a  blind  deaf-mute  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  triumphs  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  on  being  informed  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  President  Garfield,  addressed  the  fol- 
ing  letter  to  Mas.  Garfield  Jrorn  her  home  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.  The  idea  of  writing  was  en- 
tirely her  own,  uo  suggestion  having  been 
made  by  any  of  her  friends: 

Mrs.  Garfield— I  am  a  stranger  toward  yo».  1 
will  introduce  myself  by  writing  a  letter  to  you. 
I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  sad  news  concern- 
ing your  dear  husband,  whom  I  esteem  most 
highly.  I  have  much  sympathy  in  your  great 
affliction.  Jesus  Christ  will  not  leave  you  tom- 
f  ortleM.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 
Yours  truly, 

Lack  a  D.  Bjsidghan. 

Mrs.  Garfield's  reply  (which,  like  the  above, 
is  now  first  given  to  the  public,)  was  the  fol- 
^^Bng  beautiful  letter: 

WAsniKGTON^JD.  C,  July  20,  1.881. 
My  Dear  Miss  Bridgman— I  have  just  received 
your  letter,  and  while  I  thank  you,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  that  from  out  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  your  life  you  can  speak  to  me.  When  I 
was  a  very  little  girl  I  heard  ot  you,  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  your  spirit  must  be  a  great  deal 
stronger  and  brighter  than  that  of  any  ordinary 
mortal  to  enable,  you  to  do  so  well  what  we  with 
all  our  faculties  are  only  able  to  do. 

I  think  the  President  will  recover,  and  it  will 
be*  great  pleasure  to  him  to  know  that  you  re- 
membered him  in  his  suffering. 

With  treat  admiration  and  regard, . 
Your  friend, 
LtncKE'riA    U.  C  \isi  ii -[.«>. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30, 1881. 


Pebkins  Institute.— Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelliag, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institute,  has  received  a 
donation  of  $40  for  the  "Printing  Fund,"  Signed 
"F." 

Miss  Dillingham',  Supei  intendent  of  the  work  room 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  has  entered  upon  her  duties. 


In  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution'  for  the  Blind,  the  history 
•  f  the  wonderful  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is 
told  again,  perhaps  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  generations  that  have  in  her  long  life 
succeeded  those  to  which  the  triumph  of  her 
education  was  first  announced.  But  for 
none  does  the  wondrous  story  ever  tire,  and 
we  give  it  below: 

An  account  of  this  institution  would  be  in- 
complete if  it  failed  to  meution  the  remark- 
able success  achieved  in  the  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  'Cases  of  combined  loss 
(or  lack)  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech  are  so 
extremely  rare,  thataqle  writers  and  philoso- 
phers had  discussed  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing beings  so  deprived  of  the  senses  neces- 
sary for  communion  with  their  fellows  any 
systematic  language  for  such  intercourse. 
But  no  such  person  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  knowledge.of  these  teachers  and  philoso- 
phers, and  it  was  considered  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  such  education  were  possible, 
when  Dr.  Howe,  having  found  "in  a  little 
village  in  the- mountains  a  pretty  and  lively 
girl  about  six  years  old,  who  was  totally 
blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  only  avery 
indistinct  sense  of  smell,"  resolved  to  tty 
the  experiment  of  establishing  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  human  soul 
thus  buriedani  darkness  and  silence  and  the 
world  outside. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  at  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  Dec.  21..1829.  She  was  a  bright,  pieety 
infant,  butvvery  delicate,  and  subject  to  fits 
until  she  was  eighteen  months  old,  wheat  her 
health  began  to  improve,  and  at  two  years  of 
age  she  was'a  bright,  intelligent  and  hea*|hy 
child.  She  was  then  suddenly  prostrated  by 
a  fever,  which  raged  violently  for  seven 
weeks,  and  deprived  her  entirely  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  blunted 
those  of  taste  and  smell.  For  five  months 
she  lay  in  a  darkened  room,  and  two  years 
had  passed  before  her  health  was  fully  re- 
stored. Though  thus  deprived  of  most  of  the 
usual  means  of  communication  with  others, 
she  was  interested  in  things  about  her,  and 
showed  a  desire  to  learn.  She  soon  began  to 
make  a  language  of  her  own,  and  had  a  sign 
to  indicate  her  recognition  of  each  member 
of  the  family.  Her  power  of  imitation  led 
her  to  repeat  what,  others  did,  and  by  menus 
of  this  faculty  she  had  learned  to  sew  a  little 
and  to  knit.  When  Dr.  Howe  first  saw  her, 
he  describes  her  as  having  "a  well-formed 
figure;  a  strongly  marked,  nervous-sanguine 
temperament;  a  large  and  beautifully  shaped 
heaa ;  and  the  whole  system  in  healthy  ac- 
tion." Her  parents  were  willing  to  allow 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Howe's  plan  of  teaching  their 
unfortunate  child,  and  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1837,  she  was  brought  to  the  institution. 

The  first  lessons  were  given  by  taking 
small  articles  of  common  use,  such  as  a  key, 
a  pen,  etc,  having  labels  pasted  upon  them 
with  their  names  in  raised  letters,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  feel  of  these  very  careFully,  over 
and  over  again,  until  she  came  to  associate 
the  word  thus  printed  with  the  article  itself; 
and  when  shown  the  name  apart  from  the 
object,  would  at  once  bring  the  object  which 
the  name  called  for.  Iu  order  to  teach  her 
the  value  of.  the  individual  letters  of  which 
these  names  were  composed,  short  monosyl- 
labic words'were  first  selected,  such  as  pin 
and  pen;  and  by  repeatedly  examining  these, 
she  came  to  perceive  that  they  consisted  of 
three  separate  signs  or  characters,  and  that 
the  middle  sign  of  one  differed  from  the  mid 
die  sign  of  the  other.  The  task  of  teaching 
these  early  lessons  was1  a  very  slow  one;  but 
Laura  began  by  being  a  willing  and  patient 
imitator,  even  before  she  had  any  conception 
of  the  meaning  or  object  of  these  lessons;  and 
when,  by  degrees,  some  idea  of  their  signifi- 
cation dawned  upon  her,  her  delight  was  so 
unmistakably  manifested,  and  her  zeal  and 
interest  became  so  great,  that  the  slow  process 
became  a  pleasant  work.  After  learning  to 
associate  the  printed  names  upon  the  labels 
with  the  articles,  the  letters  were  given  her 
on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  and  she  was 
taught  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  spell  the  words 
which  she  had  already  learned  upon  the  la- 
bels. She  was  next  supplied  with  a  set  of 
metal  types  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
east  npon  their  ends,  apd  a  board  containing 


square  holes,  into  which  the  types  could  be 
set,  so  that  only  the  letters  upon  the  eDds 
oould  be  felt  above  the  surface;  and 
with  these  she  soon  learned  to  spell 
the  words  which  she  knew,  as^she 
had  with  the  paper  slips.  After  several 
weeks  of  this  practice  she  was  taught  to 
make  the  different  letters  by  the  position  of 
her  fingers,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  more 
cumbrous  aid  of  board  and  types.  About 
three  months  were  spent  in  tbus  teaching  her 
the  names  of  some  common  objects,  and  the 
means  of  expressing  them  by  setting  up 
type,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet.  She  was 
eo  eager  to  learn  the  name  of  every  object 
with  which  she  came  in  contact,  that  much 
time  was  spent  in  teaching  her  these.  Next 
came  words  expressing  positive  qualities;, 
then  the  use  of  prepositions;  and  she 
easily  acquired  the  use  of  sbtne  active  verbs' 
such  as  to  walk,  to  run,  to  seW,  etc.,  although 
the  distinctions  of  mood  and  tense  came  later. 
The  process  of  teaching  was  necessarily  so 
slow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  eagerness 
to  learn,  she  had  attained  only  about  the 
same  command  of  language  as  that  possessed 
by  ordinary  children  at  three  years  of  age, 
when  she  had  been  under  instruction  twenty- 
six  months  and  was  ten  years  old.  But  as 
she  now  possessed  the  means  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  knowledge,  and  she  became  capa- 
ble of  expressing  her  own  thoughts,  feelings 
and  impressions,  the  process  of  teaching  her 
and  watching  the  development  of  her  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  became  more  and 
more  interesting.  Her  sense  of  touch  be- 
came more  acute,  and  there  was  some  im- 
£rovement  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell, 
aura  seems  to  have  possessed  an  innate  love 
of  neatness  and  modesty  which,  even  in  early 
childhood,  prevented  her  from  ever  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  propriety.  She  had 
a  bright  and  sunny  disposition,  which  de- 
lighted in  fun  and  merriment;  an  affection- 
ate and  sympathetic  nature,  and  a  ready  confi- 
dence in  others;  and  her  conscientiousness 
and  love  of  truth  were  early  developed. 
When  she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  command 
ef  language  to  converse  freely  by  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  her  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  began  to  enlarge,  and  the 
development  of  her  character ,  was  greatly 
aided  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  variety 
of  persons.  A  few  years  later  she  took  great 
interest  in  assisting  in  the  education  of 
Oliver  Caswell,  who  was  similarly  afflicted 
with  herself.  By  the  special  teaching  adapt- 
ed to  her  condition,  Laura  has  acquired  a 
good  education,  and  is  very  skilful  in  many 
•f  the  employments  of  women,  such  as  sew- 
ing (both  by  hand  and  by  machine)lknitting, 
crocheting,  and  some  fancy  work;  ahd  she  is 
also  capable  of  performing  many  household 
daties.  She  is  very  intelligent,  and  fond  of 
reading  and  of  social  intercourse;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  isolation  which  her  lack  of 
sight,  healing  and  speech  necessarily  in- 
volves, her  life  is  an  Industrious  and  a  happy 
•no. 

Dr.  Howe  watched  and  guided  the  deveb 
opment  of  thte  little  shut-in  human  treasure 
with  a  father's  care  from  the  beginning.  She 
was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts;  and  to 
her  training  he  devoted  the  best  and  freshest 
powers  of  bis  mind  and  life.  Laura,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  his  genius,  commanded  his 
time,  his  energies  and  his  attention;  but,  like 
other  great,  architects,  he  also  employed  the 
assistance  of  skilled  workmen,  and  Laura 
had,  on  the  whole,  good  and  efficient  teach- 
ers, of  whom  the  one  distinguished  by  breadth 
of  mind  and  capacity  for  carrying  out  the 

work  so  wonderfully  begun  by  his  creative 
mind  was  Miss  wight,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Mr.  George_Mond. 

Of  her  character,  disposition  and  manner 
of  life  the  report  of  two  years  ago  spoke 
more  particularly,  as  follows: 

This  most  interesting  woman,  the  silent 
guest,  now  with  one  exception  the  eldest  in- 
habitant, of  the  institution,  contiuues  to  re- 
side with  us,  and  to  awaken  never  failing  In- 
terest in  the  minds  of  all  who  visit  the  estab- 
lishment. Her  pathetic  history  encircles  her 
with  a  halo  which  no  worldly  success  or  bril- 
liancy oould  give:  and  she  appeals  mutely  to 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  that  of  him  who  was  more  to  her 
than  a  father,  the  friend  and  teacher  who 
struck  the  rock  Of  silence  that  the  louutnin 
of  knowledge  might  gush  forth,  infusing 
with  Promethean  fire  the  mind  which  .must 
otherwise  have  remained  dormaut  forever. 
Bound  him  her  earliest  memories  entwine. 
His  loving  care  and  watchfulness  were  the 
gate  through  which  she  entered  into  intelli- 
gent and  conscious  life.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose here  to  trace  the  details  of  hey  rescue, 
toe  hopeless  barriers-which  hemmed  her  in 
on  every  side  to  an  existence  of  intelligence, 
activity  and   happiness.    Enough    is  known 
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to  yon  "of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  that 
isolated  mind  was  liberated  from  its  dark 
total).  The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  en- 
graved in  the  memory  of  all  who  were  then 
living,  and  has  been  haaded  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  human  beuevo- 
lehce  and  wisdom.  I  would  merely  give  a 
brief  account  of  her  present  condition,  in 
which  I  am  certain  that  all  who  have  known 
her  will  feel  interested. 

Laura's  health  is  more  delicate  than  of  old; 
bmt  her  mental  activity  and  sprightliness 
continue  to  distinguish  her  as  vividly  today 
as  they  did  in  her  earliest  youth.  She  is  de- 
cidedly a  living  and  feeling  person;  and 
there  prevails  more  liveliness  and  animatiou 
iu  the  room  where  she  is  than  in  a  group  of 
five  or  six  people  of  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment. If  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  simile, 
Laura,  with  her  warm,  excitable  feelings, 
keen  and  quick  perception,  rapid  intellectual 
processes,  and  vivid  emotional  nature,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
silence,  is  like  the  snow-covered  Hecla, 
whose  icy  barriers- jtnshroud  the  burning  tire 
wiihiu.  9  $ 

jHer  life  is  necessarily  a  quiet  one;  but  she 
i»|elcomes  every  little  variety  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  child.  One  must  be  with  Laura 
in  order  to  learn  how  great  may  be  the  value 
ol  little  pleasures.  She  is  extremely  fond  ot 
the  institution,  preferring  it  as  a  residence  to 
any  other  place.  Every  new  booK  which  she 
reads  with  htr  delicate  fingers  is  an  era  in 
her  life,  every  piece  of  work  accomplished  a 
little  triumph  to  rejoice  over.  The  loss  ot 
her  best  earthiy  friend  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  her  life,  and  she  treasures  his  memory 
with  an  orphan's  fidelity.  Her  religious  na- 
ture is  very  active;  and  her  remarks  on  such 
subjects  are  often  original  and  striking.  She 
also  puts  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  vivaei- 
t>  into  all  her  friendships  and  acquaintance 
ships.  It  is  usually  a  fancy  ol  hers  to  bestow 
the  title  of  "brother"  or  "sister"  upon  a 
ceir  friend.  Last  spring  she  said  to  a  young 
Clergyman  who  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  "I  love  to  meet  the  saints."  6h 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  making  herse  f 
useful,  and  is  much  interested  in  the  sewing- 
rouui  lor  the  girls,  where  she  assists. 

A  new  work  on  Laura  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration by  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  now 
resident  in  Berlin.  Professor  Hall  writes 
ffom  that  city  that  the  scientific  men  of 
Germany  are  very  much  interested  in  her 
cfse.  Two  articles  from  his  pen  have  already 
been  published— one  in  the  Mind,  an  Eug- 
linn  psychological  quarterly,  and  the  other 
in  thfcKatioi).  Professor  Hall  spent  some 
time  in  the  institution,  devoting  every  mo- 
ment of  bis  visit  to  a  close  scientific  observa- 
tion of  Laura's  case  in  all  its  bearings:  and 
Uis  book  is  looked  forward  to  as  one  cf  the 
highest  value. 

A  kind  and  noble  friend  of  Laura's  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Dr.  David  Brodie,  conceived  some 
time  ago  the  idea  of  making  up  a  present  in 
money  for  her  among  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  her,  case  in  England  and  Scotland. 
His  efforts  met  with  a  prompt  and  generous 
response.  Itfwas  most  touching  to  find,  *har., 
after  the  lapse  of  go  mauy  years  since  her 
misfortune  first  occupied  the  public  miud, 
there  were  Bt>  many  yet  living  who  enter- 
tained the  same  warm  and  friendly  interest 
that  was  called  forth  so  long  ago.'  Indeed, 
it  may  most  truly  be  said,  that,  although  af- 
flicted, Laura  has  always  been  very  rich  in 
friends.  Though  born  to  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities,  that  of  being  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  her  kind,  she  was  deeply 
biestlnher  redemption  from  that  grievous 
misfortune.  The  noble  act  which  rescued 
her  from  a  doom  too  terrible  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon  drew  the  hearts  of  all  men  to 
her,  and  crowned  her  young  life  with  joy 
and  affections  which  must  blossom  and  bear 
fiuit-to  all  eternity.  Even  the  hardest  hearr, 
must  be  softened  in-  contemplating  her  af- 
fhouone.  She  has  never  awakened  any  but 
the  tenderest  feelings  in  all  who  have  com* 
in  contact  with  her;  and  the  path  where  so 
mi'ny  thorns  were  itrewn  has  been  spread 
with  the  fairest  flowers  that  love  and  friend- 
ship and  unselfish  benevolence  could  scatter; 
and  thus  may  it  be  to  the  end  ! 


XSBK  CROSBIVIUE  CUAPSi. 

An  Xntcruatingr  Service. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  tf  Courier: 

There  has  been 'in  progress  lor  some 
time  a  very  interesting"  Sunday  school— a 
dependency  of  the  Third  Parish,  in  Ban- 
gor, (Rev.  Dr.  Field,  pastor)— at  Crosby- 
ville,  on  the  Hampden  Road.  The  school 
lias  heretofore  been  held  in  the  district 
school  house,  but  will  probably  be  soon 
removed  to  the  new  Union  chapol  near  by, 


recently  completed,  and  which  now  only 
awaits  the  acquisition  of  settees  for  occu- 
pancy. The  concert,  connected  with  the 
school,  on  Sunday  evening  iast  was  an  oc_ 
casion  of  unusual  interest  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  blind  boy,  Myron  Wheeler, 
living  with  his  parents  in  the  neighborhood 
below— at  East  Hampden— who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  with  two  younger  sisters 
and  repeat  the  verses  and  sing  the  little 
songs  that  his  mother  bad  taught  them. 

The  boy  is  ten  years  of  age,  has  been 
blind  from  early  infancy,  is  rather  slight, 
has  a  delicate  appearance,  a  prominent 
forehead  and  that  bappy,  spiritual  expres- 
sion, as  though  observant  of  things  unseen 
by  mortal  eyes,  that  we  have  noted  in  some 
of  the  pupils  at  trie  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston.  He  seems  as  intelligent  as 
children  of  that  age  usually  are,  has  at- 
tended with  his  sister  the  district  schools 
in  neighborhoods  where  the  family  has  re- 
sided, and  from  hearing  the  other  children 
has  learned  spelling  and  arithmetic.  He 
is  especially  desirous  to  have  his  mother 
read  to  him,  which  she  does  every  day, 
and  likes  to  hear,  not  stories  alone  but 
matters  of  history,  geography,  and  even  of 
machinery  and  science.  But  he  is  often 
weary  and  yearns  for  employment  and 
amusement.  He  has  heard  talk  of  having 
his  eyes  examined,  if  possible,  his  sight 
might  be  restored,  (he  can  discern  light 
with  one  eye),  also  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  when  a  little  collection  was 
taken  up  for  him  at  the  close  of  the  concert, 
he  said  he  should  not  spend  a  cent  for 
candy,  but  keep  it  all  to  help  pay  for  the 
restoration  of  his  sight  or  to  go  to  school. 
One  of  the  things  he  repeated,  and  which 
seemed  his  own  touching  story,  is  called 
"The  Blind  Boy's  SoDg."  The  first  stanza 
is  as  follows : 

I'm  blind,  oh,  I'm  blind !  yes,  I  know  that  I'm  blind, 
And  I  know,  too,  our  Father  in  heaven  is  kind ; 
Though  the  beauties  of  earth  have  been  shut  from 

my  view, 
Though  I  see  not  the  bright  flowers  so  much  lov'd 

by  you. 
There  arc  flowers  of  the  mind  which  I  prize  full 

as  high, 
Their  soil's  a  bright  fancy,  their  birth-place  the 

sky. 

Two  other  stanzas  we  can  not  forbear  to 

give : 

Above  mc,  beneath  me,  beside  me,  around, 
Most  beautiful  spirits  forever  abound ; 
Their  faces  are  bright  as  thou  callest  the  sun, 
Though  numbering  thousands,  in  actions  they're 

one; 
They  sing  me  sweet  songs,  and  they  call  me  their 

own, 
They  tell  of  a  heaven  where  sorrows  ne'er  come. 

Sometimes  I  con  see  them  far  up  in  the  sky, 
Kach  bearing  a  star  as  a  torch-light  on  high ; 
Sometimes  all  around  me  a  circle  they  form, 
I  then  fear  to  move  lest  I  might  do  them  harm; 
Sometimes  like  a  zephyr  my  cheek  they  will  kiss— 
Oh,  who  that  can  see  hath  such  pure  joy  as  this ! 

His  mother  said  this  is  his  favorite  among 

all  his  pieces,  it  is  so  cheerful.    He  does 

not  like  gloomy  things.    As  with  many  of 

the  blind,  music  is  his  great  delight,  which 

he  learns  very  readily.    In  a  voice  sweet 

and  clear,  and  plaintive,  and  swelling,  be 

sang  that  gospel  melody,  supposed  to  be 

the  last  composed  by  Mr.  Bliss  before  his 

death,  beginning : — 

I  know  not  what  awaits  me, 
God  kindly  veils  mine  eyes- 
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Chorus— Where  He  may  lead  I'll  follow, 
My  trust  in  Him  repose, 
And  every  hour  in  perfect  peace, 
I'll  sing,  He  knows,  He  knows. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  in- 
teresting child,  if  his  sight  cannot  be  re- 
stored, may  not  be  suffered  to  grow  to 
manhood  without  sharing  the  advantages 
offered  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

S.  J.  L. 
East  Hampden,  Maine. 


Steinway  Hall— Blind  Tom. 
Blind  Tom  gave  his  second  concert  last  night 
at  Steinway  Hall  before  a  fairly  good  audience. 
Blind  Tom  is  not  a  genius,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  idiots  that  ever  lived.  It  would 
be  well  if  every  one  of  his  peculiarities  were  care- 
fully recorded,  since  an  examination  of  his  brain 
after  death  might  throw  much  light  on  one  of 
the  leading  physiological  questions  of  the  day — 
the  localization  of  sensuous  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  nature  of  these  cere- 
bral centres.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Blind  Tom  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  power  of  reproducing  new  pieces  played  to 
him  for  the  first  time.  Why  he  has  no  claim  to 
the  name  of  artist  is  perhaps  not  clear  to  all  who 
go  to  hear  him.  The  reason  is  that  he  can  only 
play  with  the  proper  expression  and 
spirit  simple  popular  songs  such  as  the 
most  ignorant  peasant  folks  often  sing  with  the 
same  correct  expression.  That  he  is  not  equal  to 
a  correct  interpretation  of  a  complicated  work  of 
art  was  shown  last  night  by  his  attempt  to  play 
an  Hungarian  rhapsody  by  Liszt.  Here  he  com- 
mitted a  host  of  mistakes  in  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  difficult  passages  in  which,  by  the  way, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  puzzled  expression 
on  his  countenance.  His  performance  of  the 
piece  was  heavy  and  dragging,  and  entirely 
lacked  that  wild  excitement  it  calls  for.  Blind 
Tom  also  sang,  but  his  voice  is  harsh  and  so  bad 
in  every  way  that  we  wonder  Mr.  Mapleson  has 
not  yet  engaged  him  for  his  chorus  in  "  Lohen- 
grin." Blind  Tom  sings  shockingly  out  of  tune, 
and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  if  this  is 
due  to  a  defective  ear  or  a  want  of  control  of  his 
organ. 
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BLIND    TOM 

gave  a  concert  in  New  York  a  few  evenings 
ago,  and  the  critic  of  the  Herald  refers  to  it  as 
follows:  "  The  first  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted mainly  of  musical  selections,  vocal  as 
well  as  instrumental.  The  second  part  was 
mostly  given  up  to  exhibiting  ''  Blind  Tom's" 
eccentric  and  versatile  accomplishments,  Bee- 
thoven's "Sonata  Apassioriata "  being  sand- 
wiched between  an  imitation  of  the  Scotch 
bagpipes  and  a  comic  recitation.  Phonetic 
spelling  of  the  most  difficult  words,  by  a 
method  purely  his  own,  playing  two  distinct 
melodies  and  singing  a  third  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  imitation  of  instruments,  locomotives 
and  steam  whistles  formed  a  part  of  this  va- 
riety entertainment.  The  audiences  were  quite 
grave  and  solemn  during  his  pianoforte  play- 
ing, and  no  one  could  fail  to  be  touched  by  the 
amount  of  feeling  with  which  he  rendered  the 
softer  passages.  They  were,  however,  wildly 
hilarious  over  his  other  performances,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  raise  mole  applause  and 
laughter  than  his  simple,  childish  antics,  es- 
pecially when  alter  eacli  performance  he  led 
the  applause  by  clapping  his  hands.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  simple,  half-witted  "  Blind  Tom  " 
were  exhibited  in  a  manner  tliat  was  distress- 
ing to  witness,  and  of  the  entertainment  gen- 
erally it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  fitted  for  a 
museum  than  a  concert  hall." 


SOUTH  BOSTON  INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,  DEC.    10,  1881.. 


— Laura  Bridgman  paid  a  visit  lo  the 
Shurtltff  school  last  Monday. 
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Central  ipmbjterian. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Richardson, 
Tames  C.  Southall, 


Editors. 


Richmond,  Va.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  21. 


A  Strange  Statement. — Mr.  W.  C. 
Gray,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  lnte>-ior, 
writes  in  a  letter  to  that  paper  of  the 
' '  Blind  Preacher : "  "  It  was  said  of  Wad- 
dell,  by  way  of  antithesis,  in  large  part, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  the  best  preacher 
and  the  worst  man  in  Virginia. "  Who 
said  it  ?  And  when  ?  We  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  very  place  where  this  famous 
minister  preached  and  was  best  known — 
among  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  people  who  were  favored  with  his 
ministry — and  he  was  never  spoken  of 
but  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
It  is  a  mortification  to  refer  to  such  a 
statement  even  to  deny  it.  No  minister 
or  other  man  has  a  more  enviable  fame  in 
Virginia  than  the  Blind  Preacher. 
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THURSDAY,     DECEMBER   1,    1881. 


Books  for  the  Blind.  A  few  months 
ago  we  alluded  to  the  effort  being  made  to 
establish  a  fund  of  $75,000,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  printing  of 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the 
blind;  ot  this  amount  only  $31,000  remains 
to  be  raised,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  long  be- 
fore the  fund  shall  be  completed.  The  books 
accessible  to  the  blind  are  being  increased 
as  rapidly  as  moans  will  allow.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Insitute  at  South  Boston  is  a. 
9trong  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight. 

The  blind  possegs  all  the  human  attributes, 
and  are  endowed  with  native  capacities  for 
improvement  and  for  enjoying  the  delights 
of  nature.  Their  sentiments,  feelings,  affec- 
tions, desires,  ambitions  and  aspirations  are 
identical  with  ours;  but  a  part  of  the  object- 
ive knowledge  which  ministers  to  all  these, 
and  which  is  specially  the  legitimate  prod- 
uct of  the  power  of  vision,  is  not  so  eas- 
ily attainable  in  their  case.  The  majestic 
form  of  the  clouds,  the  color  of  the  rainbow, 
the  plumage  of  the  birds,  the  tints  of  the 
flowers,  all  the  glad  outward  world,  the  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  the  products  of 
>art,  the  wonders  ot  nature,  and  the  marvel- 
lous creations  of  man's  genius,  so  far  as  the 
physical  perceptions  are  concerned,  are  a 
blank  to  the  blind.  The  dark  veil  which  cov- 
ers their  eyes  renders  all  the  vast  wealth  of 
information  and  the  means  of  daily  comfort 
and  enjoyment  which  are  derived  from  the 
mere  sight  of  natural  objects  Inaccessible  to 
them.  Wherever  they  go  they  carry  with 
them  their  chamber  of  darkness  and  isola- 
tion. Their  night  is  in  many  cases  a  contin- 
uous one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They 
long,  therefore,  for  intellectual  light,  for  the 
means  of  cheering  their  lonely  hours,  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  their  calamity,  and 
ot  brightening  their  existence.  They  pine 
and  parch  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  fountain.  Dr.  Brooks  has  aptly  likened 
the  embossed  page  to  the  ^window  through 
which  the  blind  can  look  upon  the  great 
world  of  wit  and  wisdom,  poetry  and  sci- 
ence." 
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A   BLIND  MATHEMATICIAN. 


BY  E.   E. 


L. 


"How  I  do  hate  that  horrid  old  Ge- 
ometry. I  wish  thvere  wasn't  any  such 
thing  in  the  world.  What  is  the  use  in 
bothering  a  fellow  with  all  these  lines 
and  angles  and  sections,  I'd  like  to 
know.  I  wish  old  Euclid  had  been 
blind  before  he  ever  invented  them! '' 
And  Hairy  Eastman  scowled  very  sav- 
agely at  the  somewhat  intricate  prob- 
lems before  him. 

"  Shut  up  your  book  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Harry,*1  said  his  mother,  "and 
rest  your  brain  a  little,  while  I  read  you 
an  account  of  a  blind  geometrician 
which  I  came  across  lately,  and  which 
interested  me  very  much." 

"A blind  geometrician?"  said  Harry; 
"why,  of  all  things  I  should  think  one 
would  need  eyesight  to  study  Geom- 
etry." 

"  So  one  would  naturally  think;  but 
this  man  blind  in  infancy  from  small- 
pox, losing  not  only  his  sight,  but  also 
his  eyeballs  from  the  disease,  so  that 
he  could  retain  no  more  idea  of  vision 
than  if  he  had  been  born  blind." 

"  How  dreadful !  What  was  his  name , 
and  where  did  he  live?  " 

"  His  name  was  Nicholas  Saunder- 
son,  and  he  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1082.  At  a  very  early  age 
showing  signs  of  great  mental  promise, 
he  was  sent  to  a  free  school  in  Pennis- 
ton,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, which  he  afterwards  improved 
so  far,  by  his  own  application,  as  to 
hear  the  works  of  Euclid  and  Archime- 
des read  in  the  original  Greek." 

"  More  than  I'll  ever  be  able  to  do 
with  both  my  eyes,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  will  read  you  the  account,"  said 
his  mother;  "  here  it  is:  '  Having  ac- 
quired a  grammatical  education,  his 
father  instructed  him  in  the  common 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  here  his  un- 
common genius  for  mathematics  began 
to  show  itself.  He  soon  became  able 
to  work  out  common  questions,  and 
then  to  make  long  calculations  by  true 
strength  of  his  memory,  and  to  make 
new  rules  for  himself,  by  which  to  solve 
difficult  problems.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  acquainted  with 
Kichard  West,  a  lover  of  mathematics, 
who,  observing  this  uncommon  talent, 
and  pitying  his  physical  misfortune, 
took  pains  to  instruct  him  in  ten  prin- 
ciples of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and' 
.gave  him  every  encouragement  in  his 
power  to  prosecute  his  studies;  and  he 
soon  surpassed  his  teachers,  and  be-j 
came  fitter  to  teach  than  to  learn  from 
them. 


"  His  father  having  a  large  family  to 
support,  his  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  obtaining  a  position  as  teacher 
for  him  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
in  a  short  time  his  fame  filled  the  Uni- 
versity. Great  numbers  of  people  came 
to  hear  a  blind  man  give  lectures  upon 
Optics,  and  discourse  upon  the  nature 
of  colors,  explain  the  theory  of  vision, 
and  the  effect  of  glasses,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  rainbow,  and  other  objects 
of  light. 

"  In  1711  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  interesting  himself  greatly  in 
his  favor.  Upon  taking  his  seat  there, 
Saunderson  made  au  inaugural  address 
in  very  elegant  Latin.  In  1728  King 
George  visited  the  University,  and  de- 
sired to  see  so  remarkable  a  man,  and 
accordingly  our  professor  attended  the 
king  in  the  Senate,  and  by  his  favor 
was  created  Doctor  of  Laws," 

"But,  mamma;"  interrupted  Harry, 
I  don't  understand  how  a  blind  man 
could  work  out  problems  in  Geometry. 
How  did  he  manage  it?  " 

"  He  had  an  ingenious  little  machine 
which  he  contrived  for  himself,  and 
which  he  called  his  '  palpable  Arith- 
metic,' because  he  performed  arithmet- 
ical operations  upon  it  by  the  sense  of 
feeling, — palpable  meaning  that  which 
maybe  felt. —  This  calculating  machine 
was  a  thin,  smooth  board,  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  square,  raised  upon  a  small 
frame;  this  board  was  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  little  squares  by  lines 
intersecting  each  other  and  parallel  with 
the  frame,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  so  that  every  square 
inch  of  the  table  was  divided  into  one 
hundred  little  squares;  at  every  point 
of  intersection  the  board  was  perforated 
with  small  holes  capable  of  receiving  a 
pin,  for  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  pins 
stuck  in  up  to  the  head  in  these  holes 
that  he  expressed  his  numbers.  He 
used  two  sorts  of  these  pins,  a  large 
and  small  one,  and  distinguished  them 
by  the  sense  of  feeling.  He  kept  a 
large  quantit}'  of  these  pius  with  their 
points  cut  off,  in  two  boxes,  which  al- 
ways stood  ready  before  him,  when 
making  his  calculations.  It  was  said 
by  those  who  saw  him,  that  he  could 
place  and  displace  these  pins  with  great 
quickness  and  facility,  and  could  even 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  calculation 
and  resume  it  again  at  his  pleasure,  by 
drawing  his  fingers  over  the  table." 

"  That  was  truly  seeing  with  one's 
fingers,"  said  Harry,  "  what  a  nice 
sense  of  touch  these  bind  people 
have." 

"  His  was  so  exquisite,  that  he  could 
detect  the  least  degree  of  roughness, 
or  defect  in  polish  in  a  surface.  In  a 
set  of  Roman  medals  he  once  detected 
the  false  froru4he genuine,  though  they 
had  been  counterfeited  so  nicely  as  to 
deceive  a  connoiscur,  who  had  exam- 
ined them  by  the  eye  alone.  His  ear 
was  equally  exact.  He  could  readily 
distinguish  the  fifth  part  of  a  tone,  and 
by  the  quickness  of  this  sense,  could 
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judge  of  the  size  of  a  room,  and  of  his 
distance  from  the  wall;  and  having 
once  walked  over  a  pavement  in  a  court'' 
or  gallery  which  reflected  a  sound,  on 
being  conducted  thither  again  could 
tell  in  what  part  of  the  room  he  had 
stood  before,  merely  by  the  note  it 
sounded.  lie  was  a  man  of  much  wit 
and  vivacity,  and  was  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent companion.  In  being  deprived 
of  one  great  gift,  by  the  beautiful  law 
of  compensation  often  seen  in  such 
cases,  many  others  seemed  to  have 
been  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him." 

"  It  was  wonderful  how  he  could  do 
so  much,"  said  Harry;  "  it  seems  to  me 
I  should  be  perfectly  miserable  if  I 
were  blind.  Well,  if  a  blind  man  could 
study  Geometry,  I'll  see  what  one  with 
two  good  eyes  can  do!  " 

And  Mrs.  Eastman  smiled  in  wise, 
motherly  fashion,  as  she  noted  the  de- 
termination with  which  Harry  drew 
the  '•  hateful  Geometry  "  to  him  once 
more,  with  the  "  conquer  or  die  "  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  which  betokened 
mastery  of  the  subject  sooner  or  later. 


SUNDAY,  DEOEMBEE  18,  188L 


SOUTH    BOSTON. 
Observance  of  Whittier's  Anniversary— 

The  74th  birthday  or  the  poet  Whittier  was 
observed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Saturday  evening.  The 
ladies  of  the  institution  and  their  Invited 
guests  assembled  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
new  Howe  school  building.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  tropical  plants,  and  upon  the 
wall  hung  a  haudsomely  executed  picture  of 
the  honored  poet,  surrounded  Willi  evergreen 
and  heavily  draped  with  an  American  flag; 
on  the  sides  on  the  design  were  set  1807 
and  1S81  in  gilt  figures.  At  a 
table  sat  six  young  ladies,  pupils-  of  the 
school,  and  in  front  of  each  was  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  Whittier's  poems  in  raised 
characters.  This  work  is  the  very 
latest  published  at  the  institution.  The 
exercises  opened  with  an  essay  on 
the  lite  and  character  of  Whittier  by  Miss 
Shcehan,  and  then  followed  readings  from  tri" 
poet  by  tho  six  young  ladies.  The  music 
teacher  of  the  school,  a  sightless  artist,  ren- 
dered one  of  Beethoven's  compositions  on  the 
piano,  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
famous  blind  composer,  which  falls  on  the 
same  date  as  Whittier's.  A  letter  from  the 
poet  to  the  young  ladles  was  read  by  Prof. 
Anagnos,  and  Kev.  Mr.  Anderson  of  South 
Boston  made  an  impromptu  speech. 
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SOUTH     BOSTON. 


The  Poet  "Whittier's  Anniversary. 

Saturday  evening  the  students  and  teacher-;  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  invited  guests  assembled  in  the 
new  Howe  School  Building,  to  honor  the  74th  anni- 
versary of  Whittier.  The  hall  was  ?ircply  but  effec- 
tively decorated.  A  picture  of  the  poet  was  hung  on 
the  wall,  draped  with  the  Ameiican  flag,  on  which 
was  transparent  the  dates  1807  and  1881.  Whittier's 
poems  have  recently  been  published  in  raised  char- 
acters at  the  in.-tirute,  and  an  advanced  class  of  girls 
derived  so  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  them, 
tl-at  the  observance  of  the  author's  anniversary  was 
au  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the  privileges 
afforded  them  and  their  admiration  of  the  poet. 

Miss  Sheahan  opened  tiie  exercises  with  a  resume 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Wciciier. 

This  was  followed  by  six  girls  reading  selections 
from  the  poet,  including  "The  Hero"  and  "The 
Witch's  Daughter."  Mr.  Beeves,  the  musical  dires- 
tor'of  the  institute,  interspersed  one  of  Beethoven's 
compositions  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  blind 
author,  which  bears  the  s*me  date  as  Whittier's. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent,  whose  fertile 
brain  is  constantly  conceiving  somo  new  pleasure  for 
'•his  blind  children,"  aa  he  tenderly  phrases  them, 
spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  ' of  Whittier's  poems,  and 
surprised  them  by  reading  the  subjoined  letter  in  re- 
ply to  one  of  the  teachers,  who  had  informed  the 
poet  of  the  pleasure  her  class  had  derived  from  his 
writings: 
To  Mary  C.  Moore. 

Dear  Friend, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  pupils  in  thy  ela^s  at  the  Institution  tor  the 
Blind  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  read 
some  of  my  writings,  and  thus  hold  what  I  hope  will 
prove  a  pleasaut  communion  with  me.  Very  glad  I 
shall  be  if  the  pen-pictures  of  Nature  and  homely 
country  fireside,  which  I  have  tried  to  make,  are  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  those  who  caunot  dis- 
cern them  by  natural  vision.  I  shall  count  it  a  gDeat 
privilege  to  see  tor  them,  or  rather  to  let  them  see 
through  my  eyes.  It  is  the  mind  after  all  that  really 
sees,  shapes  and  colors  all  things.  What  visions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  passed  before  the  inward  and 
spiritual  sight  of  biind  Milton  and  Beethoven?  I 
have  au  esteemed  friend  Morrison  Heady,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  deaf  and  blind;  yet,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  cultivated  his  mind  to  a  high  de- 
gree, and  has  written  poems  of  great  beauty,  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed only  by  the  "light  within." 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  letter,  and  beg  of  thes  to  as- 
sure thy  students  that  I  am  deeply  rn  crested  in  their 
welfare  and  progress,  and  that  "my  prayer  is  that 
^'.eir  inward  and  spiritual  eyes  may  become  so 
clear  that  they  can  well  dispense  with  the  outward 
and  material  ones. 

I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

Joux  G.  Whittier. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Rev.  Dr.  Andorson 
thanked  the  pupils  for  their  excellent  renditions  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  present. 


$00tDtt  Journal* 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING-,    DEC.  21. 


The  74th  birthday  of  the  poet  Whittier  was 
observed  at  the,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
on  Saturday  evening  by  interesting  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  young  lady  pupils 
took  part.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Howe  School  Build- 
ing, which  was  decorated  with  tropica] 
plants  and  on  the  wall  hung  a  portrait  of  Whit- 
tier,  surrounded  by  evergreen  and  draped  with 
the  American  flag.  The  reading  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  tho  honored  poet  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  a  letter 
from  tne  poet  to  the  young  ladies  was  road  by 
Prof.  Anagnos. 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADVEETISER: 


MONDAY  MORNING.    DEC.  19.  1881. 


The  young  women,  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  observed  Whittier's  seventy- 
fourth  birthday  on  Saturday  evening.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  readings  from  the  poet's  works 
in  books  printed  with  raised  letters  at  the  insti- 
tution, an  address  aDd  music. 


Rooks    for  the  JBlind. 

Once  more  aa  appeal  is  made  to  the  generous 
miuded  of  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  blind  to 
furnish  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  provide 
for  them  a  library  with  which  they  can  lighten 
in  a  measure  their  darkened  way  in  life.  About 
$31,000  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  fund  be- 
gun last  winter,  and  with  this  sum  secured  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  at  South  Boston  will  be 
assured  an  income,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be 
yearly  additions  to  the  scaut  literature  to  which 
the  blind  now  have  access.  The  device  of  print- 
ing embossed  books  opened  a  new  world 
•to  the  sightless,  but  it  is  a3  yet, 
•and  must  remain  for  some  time,  a  narrow 
one.  The  books  they  can  read  are  costly  ones, 
and  are  produced  but  sparingly.  A  copy  of  the 
Bible  costs  twonty  dollars,  and  the  income  of 
the  fund  of  $100,000,  which  it  is  desired  now 
to  complete,  would  add  only  about  ten  or  a 
down  volumes  a  year  to  the  existing  library  of 
embossed  hooks.  The  result,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  outpouring  of  books  for  those 
who  have-  sight,  seems  meagre  indeed,  but  to 
the  blind  it  means  much ;  and  the  happiness  to 
be  conferred  upon  them  by  widening  even  thus 
much  their  little  World  of  literature  is  a  result 
•of  far  more  value,  perhaps,  than  the  coutribu- 
Mions  now  asked  for  would  secure  in  almost  any 
•ther  direction. 


EVEMG TBAN3CEIPT 

Tl/ESDAX.    DECEMBER    20.    1881. 


The  Sightless  Readers  of  Whittier's 
Poems.  Among  the  valuable  hooks  recently 
printed  in  raised  letters  at  the  Perkins  Insti-} 
tntion,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  was  a  volume 
made  up  of  choice  selections  from  Whittier's 
poems.  As  soon  as  this  volume  was  issued 
it  was  read  by  the  sightless  scholars  with 
great  eagerness  and  delight,  and  was  made 
the  theme  of  special  study  by  an  advanced  , 
class  of  young  ladies.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
frhat  a  class  of  these  children  had  free  access 
#o  the  treasures  of  Whittier's  poetical  gehius, 
and  they  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
charming  simplicity,  the  pathetic  grace,  the 
pensive  beartty,  the  intense  realism,  the  ten- 
der purity,  and  the  humane  and  progressive 
ideas  of  his  writings,  that  they  decided  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  their  author  by 
•bserving- -his  seventy-fourth  birthday  in  a 
fitting  manner.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday 
evening  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  their  invited  guests,  assembled 
in  the  haH  of  the  Howe  building.  The  room 
w'as  simply  but  tastefully  decorated  with 
plants,  and  upon  the  wall  hung  a  handsome- 
ly executed  picture  of  the  honored  poet,  sur- 
rounded with  evergreen  and  heavily  draped 
with  an  American  flag.  On  the  sides  of  the  de- 
sign were  set  1807  and  1881  in  gilt  figures.  'Kt  a 
table  sat  six  young  ladies,  members  of  the 
class,  and  in  front  of  each  was  a  volume  of 
Whittier's  poems.  A  seventh  member  of  the 
class,  Miss  Susan  Sheehan,  presided  over  the 
occasion,  and  opened  the  exercises  with  a 
brief  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Whit- 
tier. Then  she  called  upon  her  classmates, 
who  read  in  turns,  by  feeling  over  the  raised 
letters,  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  poems,  with 
high  appreciation  and  remarkable  clearness 
and  refinement.  The  "Hero,"  which  is  a 
picturesque  and  vivid  description  of  Dr. 
Howe's  achievements,  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Flora  McNabb  with  deep  feeling  and  impres- 
sive pathos.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  principal  music 
teacher  of  the  institution,  played  on  the 
pianoforte  one  of  Beethoven's,  compositions, 
in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, which  falls  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
the  American  poet.  At-the  eto9  of  the  read- 
ing Mr.  Anagnoa  announced  that  Miss  Moore, 
the  teacher  of  the  young  ladies,  having  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Whittier,  informing  him  of  the 
great  pleasure  and  delight  which  her  pupils 
experienced  in  reading  his  works,  received 
the  following  reply,  the  reading  of  which 
elicited  great  applause; 

Das-vies,  Mass.,  Dec.  13s4fc8l. 

To  Mary  C.  Moore:,  Dear  Friend— It  gibe's  me 
great  pleasure  to  fcpow  that  the  pupi.sih  thy 
class  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  have  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  to  read  some  of  my 
writings,  and  thus  hold  what  I  hope  will  prove  a 
pleasant  communion  with  meV-  Very  glad  I  shall 
be  if  the  pen-pictures  of  nature  and  homely  coun- 
try firesides  which  I  have  tried  to  make,  are  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  those  who.  .cannot 
discern  them  by  natural  vision.  I  shall  count  it  a 
great  privilege  to  see  for  them,  or  rather  to  let 
them  see  through  my  eyes.  It  is  the  mind  after 
all  that  really  sees,  shapes  and  colors  all  things. - 
What  visions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  passed  be 
fore  the  inward  and  spiritual  light  of  blind  Mil- 
ton and  Beethoven  ! 

I  have  an  esteemed  friend,  Morrison  Heady  of 
Kentucky,  who  is  deaf  and  blind;  yet  under  these 
circumstances  he  has  cultivated  his  mind  to  a 
high  degree,  and  has  written  poems  of  great 
beauty,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  which 
have  been  witnessed  only  by  the  "light  within." 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  letter,  and  beg  of  thee  to 
assure  thy  students  that  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  their  welfare  and  progress,  and  that  my  prayer 
is  that  their  inward  and  spiritual  eyes  may  be- 
come so  clear  that  they  can  well  dispense  with 
the  outward  and  material  ones. 

J  am  very  truly,  thy  friend, 

TorjN  O.  WnrriiKB, 
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The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  is  about  making  another 
effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  $31,000,  which  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  total  amount  of  the 
printing-fund  of  that  institution,  for  which  the 
trustees  appealed  to  the  public  last  winter.  iT 
any  of  our  readers  feel  that  they  can  lend  a 
helping-hand  to  the  cause,  they  will  thereby 
confer  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  a  large 
class  of  our  fellowmen  who  lire  in  perpetual 
darkness  and  isolation,  and  place  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institution  under  renewed  obligation 
to  a  generous  public. 


QOjp  GQpsfem  3fegbto+ 


OFFICE :  141  FRANKLIN  STREET. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  DEO.  15,  1881. 
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THE  LIBEAKY  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  people  of 
Boston  will  not  grow  weary  with  the  fre- 
quent "appeals  for  books"  which  are  made 
to  them  in  behalf  of  the  blind ;  but  if  they 
could  only  witness  the  constant  appeals 
which  come  daily  to  us  who  serve  them, 
from  the  sightless  eyes  and  expressive  faces 
of  our  pupils  as  they  visit  the  library  ask- 
ing for  books,  we  are  quite  sure  they  would 
forgive  our  importunate  pleadings,  and  per- 
haps give  in  response  to  them. 

"How  soon  shall  we  have  a  new  book  ?  "  is 
the  oft-repeated  question  from  those  who 
have  read  all  our  little  store  of  publications 
with  their  fingers,  many  of  them  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time. 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  have  books 
of  biography  and  travel,  etc.,  printed  in  our 
type?"  was  earnestly  asked  by  another  a 
few  days  since.  The  pupil  was  reminded  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  our  own 
beloved  Dr.  Howe  and  his  fellow-helpers  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  notably  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  year 
in  the  matter  of  printing,  and  with  a  hope- 
ful sigh  expressed  her  delight  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  such  books.  "It  was 
something  to  look  forward  to,"  as  another 
one  expressed  it. 

Sometimes  a  scholar,  wishing  to  under- 
stand more  thoroughly  a  study  he  is  pursu- 
ing, asks  to  have  a  little  read  to  him  on  the 
subject  from  our  books  in  ordinary  print ; 
and,  when  we  have  done  so,  he  often  asks 
to  take  the  volume,  and,  after  handling  it 
Carefully  a  few  moments,  lays  it  down  re- 
luctantly, with  the  expression,  "Oh,  I  wish 
we  could  have  that  in  our  print." 

And  then  the  score  and  more  of  little 
ones  around  me  calling  for  books  which  I 
cannot  supply  remind  me  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  mother,  whose  children  are  begging 
for  bread  when  she  has  none  to  give  them. 

"Haven't  you  a  book  with  children's  poe- 
try in  it  ?"  asked  a  curly-haired  girl  of  ten 
years.  "I  want  something  to  read  in  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays."    I  know  she  has 


to  struggle  bravely  sometimes  to  keep  back 
the  homesick  tears,  when  she  thinks  of  her 
dear  mamma  and  little  brothers  who  are 
many  miles  away.  The  disappointed  look 
as  she  lingered  near  after  I  had  said,  "No, 
dear,  we  haven't  any  children's  poetry  printed 
yet,"  haunts  me  still. 

"Oh,  shall  we  have  some  soon  ?"  was 
eagerly  asked  by  several  childish  voices  at 
once.     "At  Christmas  time,  do  you  think?" 

"I  wish  we  could  have  some  good,  true 
stories,  such  as  I  can  understand,"  said  an- 
other, whose  little  face  seemed  to  excite 
much  interest  at  the  Tremont  Temple  meet- 
ing last  spring,  the  smallest  personage  who 
took  part  in  that  interesting  occasion. 
i «,-  A  message  came  one  day  from  Laura 
Bridgman,  asking  for  a  "nice"  copy  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thinking  she  might  be 
over-fastidious,  but  wishing  to  gratify  her, 
our  store  of  Testaments  was  carefully  exam- 
ined ;  and  we  found  that  her  sensitive  fingers 
had  previously  discovered  what  our  eyes  had 
not,  that  the  print  in  them  all  had  become 
in  many  places  so  much  defaced  and  de- 
pressed by  the  constant  use  to  which  our 
diligent  and  earnest  readers  have  subjected 
them  as  to  be  illegible.  It  was  hard  to  dis- 
appoint dear  Laura;  but  one  copy  of  the 
visible  costs  $20. 

We  hope  a  few  more  of  those  who  have 
wealth  at  command  will  add  their  gifts  to 
those  of  the  generous  doiiors  to  the  print- 
ing fund, — until  the  amount  asked  for  shall 
be  received  ;  and  then  hundreds  of  grateful 
hearts  will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  books 
of  travel  and  biography,  history  and  science, 
children's  poetry  and  stories,  and  some  nice 
copies  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sarah  E.  Lane,  Librarian. 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    24.    1881. 
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THE  LIBRAE,  T  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  necessity  of  a  library  for  the  blind 
has  been  urged  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
force,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible,  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  any  form  that  will  add 
new  interest,  or  make  the  claims  of  the  blind 
more  urgent ;  and  yet  so  great  is  their  need 
of  books  that  we  feel  impelled  to  add  a  few 
words  more  in  their  behalf.  They  are  con- 
stantly asking  for  books— books  on  science 
and  history,  poetry  and  biography,  etc.,  that 
they  may  search  with  their  own  fingers  for 
some  of  the  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
past  and  present,  may  read  how  others  have 
lived  and  wrought,  and  share  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  their  kind.  In  fact,  they  are 
eagerly  craving  a  little  of  the  best  literature 
that  is  scattered  so  freely  abroad.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given  of  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  knowledge  by  reading  and  otherwise. 
One  young  pupil  was  found  to  practice  the 
habit  of  peeling  the  cuticle  from  his  finger- 
tips, to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  the 
raised  print,  and  thus  enable  him  to  read 
more  rapidly.  And  must  they  ask  in 
vain  for  a  blessing  which  is  enjoyed 
so  fully  by  those  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
everything  beautiful,  of  a  community  ready 
with  open  heart  and  hand  for  «very  good 
work,  where  the  beat  schools,  the  largest 
libraries,  and  choice  collections  of  the  works 
of  nature  and  art  are  established  for  the  see- 
ing? 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  securing  books 
for  the  blind  was  one  of  the  many  noble 
objects  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  it  has  been 
carried  forward  by  earnest  and  generous 
hearts,  and  is  bringing  forth  fruit  continu- 
ally in  the  brightened  and  happier  lives 
which  otherwise  might  be  doubly  darkened, 
And  we  must  not  falter  in  the  good  work 
Until  the  further  amount  of  $30,000  is  ob- 
tained to  complete  their  printing  fund,  and 
thus  secure  to  them  a  life-long  blessing,  and 
one  which  will  enrich  all  who  are  -similarly 
afflicted  through  coming  years. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  24,  1881. 


"We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  noble  ef- 
forts that  are  beiDg  made  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$100,000,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used 
for  furnishing  reading  for  the  blind,  and 
we  have  presented  the  sacred  claims  which 
this  unfortunate  class  have  upon  the  com- 
munity. Only  through  the  embossed  page, 
printed  expressly  for  them,  can  they  enjoy 
the  coveted  happiuess  of  communing  with  tbe 
rich  literary  minds  of  the  past  and  present. 
Phillips  Brooks  made  a  happy  illustration  when 
he  likened  this  embossed  page  te  a  "window 
through  which  tbe  blind  can  look  upon  the  great 
world  of  wit  and  wisdom,  poetry  and  science." 
The  income  from  the  proposed  endowment  will 
euable  the  committee  iu  whose  trust  the  matter 
will  be  placed  to  issue  from  ten  to  twelve  new 
books  every  year,  and  to  place  sets  of  them  in  the 
leading  libraries  of  New  England  and  of  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  Uuion  for  free  use,  rendering 
embossed  publications  as  accessible  to  the  sight- 
less as  works  in  common  print  are  to  those  who 
can  see.  Only  about  $31,000  dollars  more  are 
needed  to  complete  the  fund,  which  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  will  be  speedily  furnished.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  made  to  Mr  M.  Auagnos, 
secretary  of  tbe  committee  on  tbe  printing  fund, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  South  Boston. 
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SUNDAY     MORNING.    DEC.    25. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  sum 
of  $31,000,  needed  to  complete  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  printing  fund  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  tor  the  Blind.  The  cause 
is  one  which  appeals  to  every  philanthro- 
pist, and  commends  itself  as  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  benefiting  those  unfortu- 
nates who  are  shut  off  from  the  light  of 
day.  The  response  to  this  call  should  be 
instant  and  of  abundant  liberality. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  25. 

An  earnest  effort  Is  to  be  at  once  made  to  com- 
plete the  printing  fund  lor  the  use  of  the  blind,  for  which 
tho  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
appealed  last  winter.  The  work  aroused  considerable 
interest  at  that  time,  and  with  the  aid  of  public  appeals 
from  Gov.  Long-,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale  and  others,  several  thousand  dollars  were  raised. 
Thirty-one  thousand  dollars  more  are  needed  to  com- 
plete  the  fund  desired.  It  is  a  most  worthy  object, 
and  the  philanthropic  can  find  few  better  methods  in 
which  to  dispose  of  what  they  desire  to  give  to  benefit 
(he  deserving.  We  trust  that  Boston  will  sustain  Its 
enviable  reputation  for  enlightened  benevolence  in  re- 
sponding to  this  renewed  effort  to  afford  intellectual 
llsrht  to  those  whose  sight  is  darkened. 
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THEBOSTON  SUNDAY  BUDGET 


1881. 


Printing    for    the    Blind. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston  is  making 'strenuous  efforts  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $31,000,  vvhieh  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  amount  of  the  printing  fund  started  last  Win- 
ter Already  a  number  of  generous  subscriptions 
has  been  received  and  the  publication  of  books 
with  raised  letters  is  now  being  carried  on  to  a 
limited  exteut.  With  the  amount  above  named 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  most  sat  is!  act  o- 
rily  and  the  library  of  the  institution  greatly  aug- 
mented. Any  one  who  ^jw«*een  the  eagerness 
with  which  a  person  deprived  of  his  sight  will 
seek  after  information  of  any  kind  can  form 
some  faint  idea  of  the  pleasure  such  a  one  would 
experience  in  being  able  to  read  at  will  Hie  many 
works  of  history,  travel  and  romance  to  be  f oxind 
in  the  English  language.  The  cause  is  indeed  a 
noble  one  and  deserves  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  benevolent  persons. 


SUNDAY  HEEALD. 

SUNDAY,  DEOEMBEE  25,  1881. 


Another  appeal  is  made  to  the  charitable  I 
in  behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind. 
It  is  considered  desirable  to  have  a  fund  of 
■$100,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  small 
enough  for  the  work  undertaken,  as  it  costs 
much  more  to  print  books  for  the  blind  than 
for  those  who  see.  But  with  this  amount  a 
few  new  volumess,  carefully  selected,  can  be 
brought  out  every  year,  and  distributed 
among  the  public  libraries  of  the  country, 
where  the  blind  can  find  them.  We  know 
of  no  cause  which  makes  a  stronger  appeal 
to  those  who  are  able  to  contribme. 
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BOSTON    KECOK9EB. 

BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  28,  1881. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  are  making  an  effort 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $31,000  to  complete  the 
fund  of  $100,000  to  be  used  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind,  an  appeal  for  which  was 
made  last  winter.  We  are  glad  that  so 
much  of  the  money  has  been  secured  already, 
and  we  warmly  commend  the  undertaking 
to  the  sympathies  of  our  readers.  Christ- 
mas is  a  good  time  to  help  on  such  a  noble 
scheme.  Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  secretary  of 
the  corporation,  will  receive  subscriptions. 


BOSTON   DAILY  ADVEETISEE: 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  JAN.    3.  1882. 
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Literary  Notes. 
M.  Anagnos,  the  worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Howe 
at  the  Pel  kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  pub- 
lished his  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,— a  subject  which,  after  Dr.  Howe,  he  is 
best  qualified  to  treat. 


Boston  Jotttnal 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING,  JAN.  4. 
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TEACHINC    THE    SIGHTLESS. 


Sketch  of  the  'Work  of  Educating  the  Blind 
—What  a'  Century  Hat  Accomplished— The 
tabors  of  Hairy  and  Howe— European  and 
American  Institutions. 


BOSTON  POST. 

WEDNESDAY  M0BNING.  JAN.  4,  1882: 


"The  Education  of  the  Blind,"  an  historical  sketch 
origin,  ri*e  and  progress,  by  Prof.  M.  Anagnos, 
baa  been  issued  ki  a  pamphlet  of  8eventyfourpa»re», 
which  Is  very  iuleresling  and  instructive. 


Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  successor  to  the 
Superintendeney  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  has 
published  an  Interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
'origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Until  trie  sixteenth  century  no  attempts 
were  made— unless  in  Japan,  where  these  un- 
fortunates were  long  ago  made  to  fill  a  compar- 
atively useful  sphere  in  the  memorizing  and 
transmitting  of  the  national  history— to  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  blind.  During  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  unsuccessful  endeavors  to 
devise  processes  for  their  instruction,  and  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  also  attempts  were 
made,  though  without  result,  to  prepare  some 
sort  of  books  for  them.  The  first  book  call- 
ing attention  to  the  condition  and  miseries 
of  the  blind  was  published  in  Italy  in 
1646;  and  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  in- 
struction of  a  blind  person  was  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle Elizabeth  Waldkirch,  at  Geneva  in  1676, 
who  was  taught  to  read  by  Jacques  BernouilU. 
There  is  an  account  extant  ot  a  young  blind 
woman  at  Scliuffhauseu,  in  1685,  who  spoke 
five  languages,  and  was  accounted  a  theologian 
and  philosopher  as  well  as  a  good  musician.  She 
bad  learned  to  write  by  means  of  hollow  charac- 
ters cut  In  wood,  which  she  at  first  passed  over 
with  a  pointed  iron— afterward  making  use  of 
a  pencil.  Early  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
appeared  in  England  that  sightless  mathemati- 
cal wonder,  Nicholas  Saunderson.  who  made 
such  advances  In  the  higher  departments  of 
science  that  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  recommenda- 
tion lie  was  appointed  to  the  chair  lately  occu- 
pied by  himself  at  Cambridge.  He  became  the 
object  of  general  admiration  by  his  masterly- 
exposition  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  laws  of  optics,  or  the  theory  of 
solar  refraction 

In  1729  Cheselden,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
successfully-couched  for  cataracts,  and  restored 
to  perfect  sight  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth,  and  the  boy's  difficulties  in 
recognizing  by  vision  the  objects  most  familiar 
to  his  touch  went  to  confirm  the  arguments  on 
this  point  which  Locke  advanced  In  his  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  Other  famous 
blind  men  of  this  period  were  Dr.  Blacklock  of 
Scotland,  who  went  through  the  full  course  of 
studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classi- 
cal literature,  metaphysics,  etc.,  and  Lenotre  of 
Puiseaux,  owner  of  a  distillery  there,  and  a  man 
of  very  original  powers.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  sleep  through  the  day,  and 
rise  at  evening,  because  he  could  work 
through  the  night  without  being  dis- 
turbed. When  Diderot  visited  him  he  found 
him  teaching  his  seeing  son  to  read  with  raised 
characters.  He  asked  him  very  singular  ques- 
tions about  the  transparency  of  glass,  colors, 
etc.,  and  it  was  this  interview  with  him  and  a 
knowledge  of  Saunderson's  appliances,  which 
led  Diderot  to  write  his  Lettres  swr  les  avengles  A 
Viisage  de  ceux  qui  voieni,  which  procured  for 
the  author  a  three  months'  Imprisonment  at 
Vincennes.  On  his  release,  Diderot  became  at 
one  stroke  the  lion  of  the  day,  aDd  the  cham- 
pion of  the  blind.  Rousseau  often  visited  him 
in  prison,  and  became  very  greatly  interested 
In  measures  of  practical  relief  for  the  blind.  It 
was  Roussoau  who  first  endeavored  to  apply  the 
results  of  metaphysics  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  embossed 
books. 

The  blind  had  yc*  to  wait  for  their  deliverer- 
Valentin  Haiiy,  who  was  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  lot  of  these  unfortunates  in  1783  by 
seeing  their  unhappy  plight  made  the  occasion 
of  ridicule  and  mirth  in  Paris,  at  a  place  of 
amusement.  Haiiy  set  about  gathering  informa- 
tion concerning  the  special  processes  which 
celebrated  blind  persons  had  employed— as  the 
ciphering  tablet  of  Saunderson,  the  raised  let- 
ters of  Lenotre,  the  tangible  musical  characters 
of  Lamouroux,  the  ingeniously  constructed 
maps  of  Weissemburg  and  the  pasteboard  letters 
and  printing  press  of  the  accomplished  pianiste, 
Mademoiselle  von  Paradis,  who"  electrified  the 
music-loving  audiences  of  the  European  capitals 
In  1784.  These  and  other  like  appliances  were 
made  by  Haiiv,  the  foundations  of  a  complete 
system  of  education  for  (hose  who  had  before 
been  left  entirely  untaught.  He  sought  out  for 
a  pupil  a  young  blind  beggar,  to  whom 
he  promised  to  pay  as  much  money 
as  he  gained  as  a  mendicant.  Tho  lad 
proved  a  tractable  pupil,  and  Haiiy  tried 
his  inventions  upon  him  with  such  success  that 
when  lie  exhibited  his  attainments  before  the 
Royul  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  assembly  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  fully  into  tho  matter  and 
report.  The  Philanthropic  Society  gave  twelve 
indigent  sightless  children  to  the  care  of  Haiiy, 
engaging  to  give  twelve  livres  a  month  to  their 
support,  and  thus  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
was    established  In  a  small  house  in  the   rue 


Coquiilicre.  The  printing  of  embossed  books 
was  introduced  by  Haiiy— though  experiments 
with  raised  letters  had  been  made  many  years 
before.  Haiiy  produced  the  letters  in  relief 
by  pressing  the  type  stronglv  on  sized  paper. 
The  Committee  of  tho  Royal  Academy 
reported  favorably  upon  Haiiy's  work, 
and  immediately  popular  interest  in  the 
school  was  quickened,  donations  poured 
in,  and  it  became  the  fashionable  thin" 
to  visit,  it,  and  to  get  up  entertainments  for  its 
benefit.  Haiiy  became  a  favorite  with  the  King, 
and  his  institution  was  at  the  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity when  the  revolution  took  place.  Through 
the  dark  and  bloody  days  which  followed  Haiiy 
remained  at  his  post,  nearly  starving  himself  in 
order  to  keep  his  school  in  operation.  But  the 
decision  of  the  Consular  Government  In  1801 
to  unite  the  school  with  another  institution  filled 
with  blind  paupers  was  a  worse  blow  than  any- 
thing which  had  happened  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Haiiy  resigned,  and  went  to  Russia  on 
Invitation  of  the  Czar  to  found  an  Institution 
for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  remained 
there,  presiding  over  the  school  which  he 
founded,  for  nine  years.  Meanwhile  the  school 
at  Paris  fell  upon  evil  times  and  was  so  man- 
aged that  its  reputation  was  clouded. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  furthur  Mr. 
Anagnos's  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Paris 
school,  nor  to  give  details  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool 
in  1791,  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Bristol  in  1793,  at 
London  in  1799,  at  Norwich  in  1805,  and  at 
Glasgow,  York,  Manchester,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Amsterdam,  Prague,  Dresden,  Zurich  and  Co- 
penhagen. The  first  attempts  in  the  same  di- 
rection on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  made 
in  this  city,  and  originated  in  1829,  in  a  meet- 
ing called  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  who  had  watched  the  work  of 
some  of  tho  European  institutions  with 
much  interest.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  the  matter  In  charge,  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  procured  from  the 
Legislature,  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  was  obtained,  and  in  1831  an  agreement 
was  made  by  the  trustees  with  Dr.  Howe,  the 
latter  engaging  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  the 
proposed  institution,  and  sailing  at  once  for 
Europe  to  Inspect  the  schools  there.  Returning 
in  July,  1832,  with  two  or  three  assistants  whom 
he  had  engaged  abroad,  he  opened  a  school  in 
August  of  the  same  year  in  his  father's  house  on 
Pleasant  street  with  six  pupils.  The  fruits  of 
the  methods  adopted  were  so  apparent  in  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupii3  that  public  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  funds  by  fairs,  etc.,  the 
Legislature  voted  an  aDpropriation  of  $6000 
per  annum,  a  valuable  estate  was  pre- 
sented to  the  institution  by  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a  fund  of  §50,000 
was  raised  by  subscription  and  the  sev- 
eral New  England  Legislatures  made  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  pupils  from  their  States, 
thus  recognizing  the  school  as  a  New  England 
institution.  In  September,  1833,  the  school  was 
moved  to  its  new  home  on  Pearl  street,  with  34 
pupils.  The  first  printing  office  for  the  blind  in 
any  American  institution  was  opened,  Dr.  Howe 
raising  subscriptions  for  a  printing  fund  by  his 
own  exertions.  In  1835  tho  building  was  en- 
larged, and  In  1839  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
more,  desirable  location  at  South  Boston,  and  at 
the  same  lime,  in  recognition  of  Col.  Perkins's 
'generosity,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  Of  the  educational  and  industrial 
work  done  in  the  institution,  of  the  remarkable 
and  enduring  results  accomplished  by  it,  and  of 
the  unflagging  devotion  of  Dr.  Howe  up  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  January  1,  187G,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  write  in  a  community  where 
the  facts  are  so  familiar.  In  1877  Uie  name 
was  again  changed  by  substituting  the  word 
"  school  "  for  "  asylum." 

The  Boston  school  served  as  a  model  for  other 
schools— New  York  establishing  one  in  1831, 
Philadelphia  in  1833  and  Ohio  at  Columbus  in 
1837.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  followed,  and  there  are  now  twenty- 
nine  States  which  support  theirown  Institutions 
for  the  blind,  while  the  rest  make  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  their  sightless  children  in  the 
nearest  schools.  Alike  in  spirit  and  influence, 
Mr.  Anagnos  ranks  the  American  schools  above 
the  European,  chiefly  because  of  the  individual 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  arc  im- 
parted in  their  system  ot  education  and  train- 
ing, and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  general  school  system,  and  not  as 
asylums  and  charitable  institutions. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DEO.  31, 1881. 

One  of  the  recent  accessions  to  the 
library  at  the  PerMn's  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  South  Boston,  is  that  of  the 
poems  of  Whittier  printed  in  the 
raised  letters  which  may  be  read  by 
the  Blind. 
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THE  WATCHMAN. 

SOSTON,  xHASS.,  JANUARY  5,  1882. 


PRINTING  FOE  TB.E  BLIND. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  last  year  made  an  appeal  to 
the  public  for  funds  to  provide  books  in 
raised  characters  for  the  use  of  blind  per- 
sons. There  is  nothing-  more  wonderful 
in  the  achievements  of  benevolent  ingen- 
uity than  the  teaching  of  blind  persons  to 
read  by  the  touch.  But  printing  in  raised 
characters  is  expensive.  A  Bible  costs  twen- 
ty dollars,  and  other  books  in  proportion. 
Hence  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
contains  barely  one  hundred  volumes,  while 
for  people  who  can  see  there  are  over  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
$75,0Q0,  which,  added  to  previous  dona- 
tions, would  make  a  fund  of  $100,000. 
With  the  interest  of  this  fund  ten  or  twelve 
books  could  be  printed  annually.  Think  of 
it!  barely  ten  or  twelve  new  books  in  a  year 
for  this  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow-men  ! 

We-8hould  have  thought  that  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  a  city  in  whose  civic  renown 
there  is  no  matter  of  more  honorable  pride 
than  its  broad  and  generous  charities,  it 
would  have  been  but  the  work  of  a  few 
days  to  fill  the  desired  subscription.  But 
we  learn  that  the  fund  lacks  still  $31,000 
of  completion.  Surely,  surely,  this  will  not 
long  be  said;  "he  gives  twice  who  gives 
soon ;"  let  the  sum  wanting  be  speedily 
subscribed  and  paid. 


QDjp  (E^is&ttf  J^jbbr* 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JAN.  5,  1882. 


Books  fob  the  Blind. — Great  fortunes  are 
lying  idle  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Court  Square, 
a  tithe  of  which  would  bring  joy  and  light  to 
many  darkened  lives.     The  Perkins   Institution 
asks  for  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  income  to  be  used  in  making  books  which 
they  can  read.     Why  should  they  not  have  it? 
A  gentleman  from  the  western  part  of  the  State 
called  upon  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
and,  after  a  very  earnest  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  education  and   its  practical  workings,  said : 
"Why,  what  is  the  difficulty  about  raising  this 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  1     It  ought  to  be 
given  at  once,  and  would  be,  if  the  people  un- 
derstood it.    I  will  give  five  thousand  dollars," 
which  he  at  once  paid,  "and  would  like  to  give 
ten  thousand ;  but  you  will  get  it.     Only  let  the 
people  know  the  facts  and  the  need."    It  would  be 
only  necessary  that  their  minds  should  once  take 
in  the  few  self-evident  facts  which  generous  men 
and  women,  who  are  also  prudent  and  thought- 
ful, want  to  understand  before  parting  with  their 
money.     These  facts  are  the  startling  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  books  printed  for  the 
seeing  and  for  the  blind ;  the  greater  dependence 
of   the  blind  than  the  seeing   upon   books  for 
education  and  entertainment;  the  vastly  greater 
bulk  and  cost  of  a  book  printed  to  be  read  with 
the  fingers  over  one  printed  to  be  read  with  the 
eyes.     When  one  reflects  on  the  number  of  re- 
sources for  earning  a  livelihood  which  blindness 
cuts  off,  and  that  many  of  these  resources  are 
rescued  and  restored  by  the   knowledge  which 


comes  only  through  books,  one  feels  as  if  no 
other  word  need  be  spoken  to  awaken  benevo- 
lence in  this  direction,  and  to  stimulate  it  to 
munificence.— New  York  Tribune. 


MR.  WHITTLES  TO  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  recently  informed  that 
a  selection  from  his  poems  had  been  printed 
in  raised  letters  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  that  the  pupils 
had  determined  to  celebrate  his  recent  sev- 
enty-fifth birthday.  The  information  natu- 
rally gratified  him  greatly,  and  he  wrote  the 
following  reply  : — 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1881. 
To  Mary  C.  Moore  : 

Dear  Friend, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  the  pupils  in  thy  class  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  read  some  of  my  writings,  and  thus  hold 
what  I  hope  will  prove  a  pleasant  communion 
with  me.  Very  glad  I  shall  be  if  the  pen-pict- 
ures of  nature  and  homely  country  firesides  which 
I  have  tried  to  make  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  cannot  discern  them  by  natu- 
ral vision.  I  shall  count  it  a  great  privilege  to 
see  for  them,  or  rather  to  let  them  see  through 
my  eyes.  It  is  the  mind  after  all  that  really 
sees,  shapes,  and  colors  all  things.  What  visions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  passed  before  the  inward 
and  spiritual  light  of  blind  Milton  and  Beetho- 
ven !  I  have  an  esteemed  friend,  Morrison  Heady, 
of  Kentucky,  who  is  deaf  and  blind ;  yet  unde  • 
these  circumstances  he  has  cultivated  his  mind 
to  a  high  degree,  and  has  written  poems  of  great 
beauty,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  which 
have  been  witnessed  only  by  the  "light  within." 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  letter,  and  beg  of  thee  to  as- 
sure thy  students  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
their  welfare  and  progress,  and  that  my  prayer 
is  that  their  inward  and  spiritual  eyes  may  be- 
co.ne  so  clear  that  they  can  well  dispense  with 
the  outward  and  material  ones.  I  am  very  truly 
thy  friend,  John  G.  Whittier. 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,   JANUARY  5.  1882 


Education  of  the  Blind.    We  have  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  Superintend- 
|  ent  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
Broadway,  South   Boston,  a  pamphlet  of  74 
!  pages,  neatly  printed  by  Rand,  Avery  &  Co., 
I  State  Printers,  in  which  he  gives  a  historical 
j  sketch  of  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the 
;  education  of  the   blind.     Mr.  Anagnos  thor- 
oughly understands    his    subject,    and  has 
written  a  sketch  that  will  be  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the    literature  of  the  time.    He 
treats  the  matter  concisely  under  the  follow- 
ing topics:  1,  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
blind  in  the  past,  and  the  neglecc  formerly 
endured  by  them ;  2,  of  the  early  attempts  at 

their  education  made  in  different  countries; 
3,  of  the  organization  of  the  Paris  school  by 
Valentin  Hauy;  4,  of  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe;  5,  of  the  founda- 
tion and  development  ot  the  New  England 
institution;  6,  of  the  education  and  training 


of  Laura  Bridgman;  and  7,  of  the  establish- 


ment of  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  are  several  illus- 
trations in  the  book,  one  of  them  being  a 
good  picture  of  Laura  Bridgman,  aud  anoth- 
er of  the  present  Perkins  Institute  building. 
One  of  the  best  aud  most  hopeful  features 
of  modern  civilization,  is  the  effort  to  raise 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  knowledge  through 
the  ordinary  channels;  and  among   these  el- 


evating influences  the  Perkins  Institute,  in  its 
noble  and  successful  work  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  stands  prominent.  We  bespeak 
for  it  the  cordial  sympathy  and  active  sup- 
port it  deserves. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISES: 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  JAN.   7.  1882. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

A  sincere  friend  to  the  Perkin's  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  just  made  a  third  donation  to 
■wards  the  printing  fund.  His  concise  and  feel- 
ing note  accompanying  the  gift,  so  aptly  ex- 
presses the  need  and  unexceptionable  character 
of  this  claim  on  the  public  sympathy,  and  the 
natural  surprise  that  such  a  call  must  wait  so 
long  to  be  answered,  that  permission  has  been 
asked  and  granted  to  publish  it,  ^ 

My  Bear  Sir:  —I  am  disappointed  that  the  sub- 
scription to  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind  has 
not  yet  been  tilled.  Indeed,  I  am  grieved.  For  I 
deem  it  a  singularly  pure  and  unobjectionable 
charity.  It  docs  not,  like  so  many  benevolent 
projects,  increase,  or  tend  to  increase,  the  very- 
evil  it  attempts  to  cure.  It  is  whollv  good.  It 
blesses  him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  re- 
ceives. I  have  faith,  therefore,  that  the  public 
ere  long  will  become  sensible  of  these  facts,  and 
help  you  to  your  full  satisfaction.  In  the  mean- 
time "allow  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  check  in 
proof  of  my  continued  interest,  and  to  ask  that 
the  amount  may  be  added  to  my  former  contri- 
bution, and  upon  the  same  conditions. 
"Witn  great  regard,  etc., 

M.  Anagnos.  esq. 
Boston,  Dec.  31, 1881. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR 


Portland,  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1882. 


Education  of  the  Blind.  By  M. 
Anagnos.  An  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  foun- 
ded on  this  continent,  and  now  entering 
upon  the  last  year  of  its  Grst  semi-cen° 
tennial.  An  interesting  history,  giving 
among  other  things  an  account  of  the 
training  of  Laura  Bridgman. 


SPRINGFIELD.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7. 


Mr  Anagnos,  the  successor  of  Dr  Howe  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind,  has  just  pub- 
lished his  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
— a  subject  upon  which,  perhaps,  no  one  is 
better  able  to  treat. 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY  7,  1882. 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting historical  account  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  tracing  the  origin,  ri«e  and  prog- 
ress of  this  great  philanthropy.  None  too  much 
attention  can  be  directed  to  this  topic,  nor  to 
the  needs  of  the  wards  of  the  State  who  are 
residents  of  the  Institution. — Boston. 


■e 
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Boston  Beacon, 

"bo^TOnTjaNUARY   7<     1882. 


THE  PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 


Report  of  the   Direc< 
tor. 


Interesting    Information    About 
the  Institution. 


From  the  report  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Di- 
rector of  the  Vlassachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  just  beeu  published,  we 
extract  the  following  information,  which  i* 
worthy  of  perusal : — 

To  the  Trustees: 

Gentlemen  With  the  revolution  of  an- 
other year  it  lias  again  become  my  duty  to 
submit  t<i  your  board  a  report  of  the prog- 
ress and  present  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, touching  incidentally  upou  such  top- 
ics as  may  be  germane  to  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

•UMBER   OF    INMATES. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year,  as  teachers,  pupils,  employes  and 
work  men  and  women,  was  156.  There 
have  since  beer,  admitted  27  ;  21  have  been 
discharged,  making  the  present  total  num- 
ber lb2.  Of  these  144  are  in  the  schoo 
proper,  and  18  in   the  workshop  for  adults 

SANITARY    CONDITION. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  again  that  during  the  past  year 
the  school  has  not  beeu  visited  by  death, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  househol  i 
have  beeu  entirely  free  from  epidemic  or 
other  diseases. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of   this  department  has  been 
!  carried  an    with   earnestness  and  success, 
audits  present  condition  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory.    The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in 
their  respective  studies  is  generally  com- 
mendable, and  attests   their  diligeuce  and 
application,  as  well  as  the  skill  aud  fidelity 
of    their  teachers.     No  means    have  beeu 
spared  during  the  past  year  to  render  the 
school  efficient  iu  its  workings,  progressive 
in  its    methods,    well    supplied    with  ap 
paratus  for  tangible  illustration,  and  com- 
plete in  its  curriculum.    Th    instruction  of 
<»ur  teachers  has  been  mostly  given    in  the 
form  of  direction,  rather    than    in  that  of 
didactics.    They  have  taken  care  that  the 
natural  activity   of   the    scholars    should 
have  an  opportunity  for  f  eeexerci-e.     Me- 
chanical  teaching    has    been    persistently 
avoided,  aud  the  system  of  requiring  the 
pupils  to  commit  stolidly  to  memory  the 
contents  of  text-books,  to  recite  meaning- 
less rules  glibly,  and  to  learn  crude  and  ob- 
scure statements  of   abstract   theories  and 
wordy  definitions  by  heart,  has  no  place 
whatever  in  our  school.     On  the  contrary, 
the.  time  is  devoted  to  the  nurture  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  to  the  development  of 
the  mental   powers  from  which  ideas  art- 
born,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  those  great 
truths  which  relate  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  and  to  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind.     In  the  primary  departments  ot 
the  school  the  educational  processes  have 
been  pre-eminently  objective,  synthetic,  in- 
ductive, and  experimental,  while  in  the  ad- 
vanced divisions  they  have  been  subjective 
aud  analytic  as  well    deductive  as  well  as 
inductive,  ami  philosophical  as  well  as  ex- 
perimental.    In   the   high  classes  a  broad 
aud  deep  foundation  has   beeu  laid  for  fu- 
Iture  achievement.      Here  the  pupils  have 
I  attained  a  good  degree  of  scholarship  and 


cul  ure,  which  iucreases  the  strength  and 
fertilizes  the  resonrces  of  their  mind.  Here 
they  have  been  taught  how  to  command 
their  powers  and  direct  their  energies. 
Here  they  have  been  furnished  with  all 
available  facilities  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  useful  career  iu  life. 

KINDERGARTEN   AND   OBJECT-TE ACHINO. 

The  bliud  usually  experience  great  diffi- 
culty, not  only  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of 
things  from  mere  descriptions,   but  in  ob- 
taining, by  feeling,  correct  notions  of  the 
forms  of  objects  to   which   they   have  uot 
been   accustomed,    aud    this    is  a  serious 
drawback  to  their  acquiring  much  valua- 
ble practical  information.    This  difficulty 
arises  uot  from  any  general   defect  in  their 
powers  of  sensation,  for  these  are   in  the 
majority  of  cases  not  in   the   least  affected 
by  the  causes  which  produce  blindness,  but 
rather  from  the  want  of  a  special  and  thor- 
ough training  of   the  seuse  of  touch,     To 
remedy  this  important  evil  as  far  as  we 
may,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  and 
exercise  the  powers   of   observation,  com- 
parison, combination,   inveution,  memory, 
reflection  and  action,  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem and  object-teaching  have   been  found 
among  the  best  and   most   efficient  auxil- 
iaries, and   both    have    received    due   and 
earnest    attention    in     our    school.       The 
means    and    appliam  es    for    carrying  out 
these  m  tbods  of  instruction   aud  training 
su  cessfuily  iu   all  their  details   have  not 
been  wanting,  and   an   impetus  has  beeu 
given  in  most  branches  of  study  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  from  tangible  objects  rathe  • 
Mian  iiom  mere  abstract  descriptions.   The 
workings  of  the  system  in  our  school  have 
beeu    most     beneficent.       Childreu    who 
seemed  entirely  helpless,  and  had  no  com- 
mand whatever  of  their  hands,  have  been 
roused    to   energy    aud    activity    by    the 
agency  of  the  kindergarten.     Through  the 
simple  but  interesting  aud  attractive  occu- 
pations of   block-bnilding,    weaving,  em- 
broidery, moulding  in  clay,  and   the  like, 
they  have  acquired  a  great  degree  ol  urns- 
oular  elasticity  and  manual  dexterity,  which 
assists  them  in  tracing  on   the   maps  with 
alacrity,   in     deciphering    the    embossed 
print  easily,  in  tying  the  strings  of  their 
shoes  neatly,  iu  stringing  beads  promptly, 
in  using  their  needle  adeptly,  and  iu  doing 
a  number  of   things    readily    which  they 
would  have  felt  unable  to  undertake  with- 
out this  training.     Modelling  is  particular- 
ly beneficial  to  the  blind  ;  it  helps  them  to 
acquire  a  more  or  less  correct  idea  of  forms 
of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  by  the  mere  hand- 
[  ling  of  objects. 

MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 

Steady    advancement    has    marked  this 
importaut   branch  of  our    school,    and   a 
great  amount  of  practical   work  has  been 
accomplished  in  it  during   the   past  year. 
Music  has  been  taught  in  all  its  branches, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  its 
refining  and  elevating   influence   has  been 
seen  in  the  taste  and  inclinations  of  those 
of  our  pupils  who  have    eutered  into  its 
study  with  nn  earnest  desire  to  overcome 
difficulties  and   be   benefited  by  it.     The 
usual  course  of   instruction   has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year,  with  such  al- 
terations and  improvements  as  have  seemed 
necessary,  and  the  piano,   harmony,  couu- 
terpoint  and   composition,   class   aud  solo 
singing,  the  church  aud   reed  organ,  flute, 
clarinet,  cornet,  and  various  other  wind  in- 
struments, have  all  been  taught  by  compe- 
tent and  patient  teachers,  and  with  satis- 
factory results.    There  has   beeu  no  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  internal  means  and 
facilities  afforded    by    the  institution  for 
making  good  musicians  and  efficient  teach- 
ers of  our  pupils,  and   those  among  them 
who  are    gifted    with    special  talent,  and 
possess  such   general   mental   ability  as  is 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in 
any  profession,   advance  rapidly   and  give 
promise  ot  success  iu  their  career.    But  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  or   too  often 
repeated  that  an  exclusive   and  absorbing 
devotion  to  music,  to  the  neglect  of  oilier 
branches  of  educatiou,doesan  incalculable 
amount  of  mischief    amoug  the  blind.     It 
dwarfs  their  mind,  disturbs  the  harmony 
of  their  development,  contracts  their  intel- 
lectual horizon,  undermines   their  nervous 


system,  stunts  their  physical  growth,  nar- 
rows their  sympathies,  and  renders  them 
unfit  for  the  uties  and  amenities  of  life. 
Illiteracy  among  musicians  is  becoming  so 
palpable  and  crying  an  evil  everywhere, 
thwarting  and  degrading  their  art,  that  a 
number  of  distinguished  men  in  England 
have  recently  organized  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
intellectual  educatiou  among  those  who 
follow  the  study  of  t  e  "accord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  and  there  is  no  class  of  people 
whose  success  a-  music  teachers  and  per- 
formers depends  iu  so  great  a  measure 
upou  the  degree  of  mental  discipline  which 
they  have  attained  at  school,  ami  the 
breadth  of  their  general  knowle  ge,  as  that 
of  the  blind.  With  them,  professional 
s  ill,  however  perfect  it  may  be  in  itself, 
will  uot  find  full  scope  for  display  unless  it 
be  accompanied  by  those  accomplishments 
with  which  every  musician  onght  to  adorn 
Ji;s  intellect,  and  enhanced  by  those  moral 
i^i u ties  and  graces  which  embellish  the 
chatocter. 

littles  the  means  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion aiurWactice  afforded  at  the  institution, 
external  o^ortunities  for  the  cultivation 
aud  refinement  of  the  musical  taste  of  the 
pupils  and  the  development  of  their  artistic 
sense,  have  beeu  eagerly  sought  and  am- 
ply enjoyed. 

TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  was  intro- 
duced into  this  institution  a  few  years  after 
its  organization  as  a  lucrative  employment 
for  the  blind,  and  as  early  as  1*37  the  trus- 
tees were  able  to  announce,  in  their  fifth 
annual  report,  that  the  pupils  were  pre- 
pared to  keep  instruments  in  order,  by*  the 
year,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  their 
"work  was  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
to  competent  judges."  Experience  has 
since  confirmed  the  value  of  the  tuning  de- 
partment as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  in  our  system  of  trail. ing,  and  it. 
lia<  received  all  the  attention  which  its 
practical  aim  and  useful  purposes  merit. 
The  instruction  given  in  this  department 
during  the  past  year  has  been  as  thorough 
and  systematic  as  heretofore,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The 
pupils  have  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
a  careful  study  and  steady  practice  of  the 
art  of  tuning,  and  those  of  the  graduates 
who  have  mastered  it  in  all  its  details, 
meet  with  favor  and  encouragement  from 
the  public,  and  are,  as  a  whole,  successful. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
care  of  the  pianofortes  in  the  public  schools 
— one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number— has 
again  for  the  fifth  time  been  entrusted  to 
the  tuning  department  of  this  institution. 
The  confidence  which  this  charge  implies 
aids  to  strengthen  our  tuners  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public,  and  by  so  doing,  en- 
sures to  them  an  increased  and  extended 
patronage  throughout  the  community. 
Their  work  is  in  all  cases  most  carefully 
aud  satisfactorily  executed,  and  draws 
forth  encomiums  from  their  employers,  as 
well  as  from  some  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  city,  which  show  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  their  ability  aud 
skill. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  continues  to  perform  its 
important  part  in  our  system  of  education, 
both  as  an  essential  element  in  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  the  activities  of  the  blind, 
and  as  an  agent  in  training  them  in  habits 
of  industry  and  in  the  practice  of  useful 
handicraft.  As  has  often  been  stated  in 
these  reports,  the  influence  of  manual  labor 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  men,  but  most 
especially'  to  the  bliud.  It  promotes  phys- 
ical strength  and  soundness  of  health.  It 
induces  confidence  in  the  use  of  their  bodi- 
ly powers,  aud  indepe;  dence  ot  character 
It  prevents  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  men- 
tal exercises  required  of  them,  from  under- 
estimating the  practical  needs  of  life. 
While  their  studies  add  to  their  intelli- 
gence, increase  their  socia  accomplish- 
ments, and  digni.y  their  calling,  patiuut 
and  daily  labor  will  prove  the  real  source 
of  their  material  prosperity.  Moreover, 
experience  has  proved  that  pupils  who  are 
occupied  a  part  of  the  day  with  books  in 
the  schoolroom,  aud  the  remainder  with 
tools  iu  the  workshop,  or  with  practice  on 
the  piano  or  in  singing,  make  about  as  rap- 
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id  intellectual  progress  as  those  of  equal 
ability  who  speud  the  whole  time  in  study 
aud  recitation. 

WORKSHOP  VOR  THE  BOYS. 

The  pupils  in  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
trial department  have  been  carefully  train- 
ed during  the  past  year  in  the  elements  of 
handicraft,  and  have  wor  ed  at  the  usual 
trades  tvitli  tuore  or  less  success,  which  is 
attainable  in  proprotion  to  the  natural  ac- 
tivity and  aptitude  of  the  learner.  In- 
struction has  been  given  iu  a  simple  and 
practical  way,  and  the  hoys  have  been 
made  to  feel  that,  from  the  moment  that 
thoy  are  able  to  use  their  hands  skii fully, 
and  manufacture  a  few  plain  articles,  they 
enter  into  the  sphere  of  real  business. 
Moreover,  they  are  constantly  taught,  by 
precept  and  example,  that  practical  indus- 
try, wisely  and  vigorously  applied,  always 
produces  its  due  effects,  and  that  it  carries 
a  man  onward,  brings  out  his  individual 
character,  aud  stimulates  others  to  a  like 
activity.  Several  of  the  advanced  pupils'— 
in  whose  case  some  handicraft  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  reliance  for  self-maintena  ee — 
after  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  up- 
holstery in  theju»eni'e  department,  hare 
devoted  most  of  their  time  to  the  pratice 
of  making  mattresses  in  the  worksbi  p  for 
adults,  under  the  im  ediate  care  of  one  of 
the  experienced  journeymen 

WORKROOMS  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  r»7>ort 
that  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  has  been 
attained  in  this  branch  of  industry  during 
the  past  ye  r  than  ever  befure,  and  that 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render 
the  workrooms  attractive  and  useful.  T3  • 
girls  have  been  taught  to  sew  and  kni:, 
both  by  hand  and  machine,  and  have  given 
much  attention  to  various  kinds  of  fancy- 
wor*.  The  articles  manufactured  by  them 
indicate  a  degree  of  skill,  taste  and  tlioi- 
ongbness  which  does  houor  to  their  teael  • 
er  and  credit  to  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
specimens  which  represent  the  work  of  our 
pnpila  in  the  Mechanics'  Fair  this  year  aie 
among  the  finest  ever  produced.  The  ait 
of  making  Indian  baskets  of  different  sizes 
and  forms  has  again  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  private  affairs  of  an  experi- 
enced instructress  permitted  her  to  tlevoti 
to  it.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  onr  ad 
vanced  scholars  will  soon  have  fair  oppoi- 
tunity  to  master  this  trade.  Our  irli 
have  continued  to  take  turns  in  the  lightei 
household  w  ork,  and  a  few  of  them  hav. 
rec  ived  such  special  training  in  the  do 
mestic  circle  as  to  be  able  to  become  r.selul 
to  themselves  and  helpful  to  others  iu  tint 
direction  in  after  life. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

During  the  past  year  our  system  of  phu- 
ical  training   has   been    improved  and  pe. 
fected  iu  many  of  its  details,  aud  has  b.-ei 
carried   on   with    uuuMial    efficiency   and 
precision.      Iu   addition    to    the    out-dooi 
exercise   at  the  end  of  every  hour  iu  the 
day,  the   pupils,  divided   iuto  six   classes. 
have  repaired  regularly  to  the  gyitinasiun 
at  fixed  times,  and,  under  the  direction    f 
discreet  aud  competent  teachers,  have  go  «. 
throagh    a    systematic    and    progressi 
course  of  gymnastics.     These  exercises,  a  - 
though  mild  iu  character  and  rather  lim 
ited  in  some  respects,  are  of  sufficient  for  e 
aud  variety  to  ensure   the  energetic  mov  - 
meut  of    the   muscles,  and   facilitate   tt.e 
vital  process  of  the  destruction  and   reuo- 
vatiou  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  whLcli  , 
is  the  object  of  physical  training  to  accom- 
plish.   They  consist  of  calisthenics,  swing- 
ing, jumping,  marching,  military  drill,  am 
the  like,  ami  are  calculated  to  give  stieng  I 
to  the  muscles,  elasticity  to  the  limbs,  su,  - 
pleuess  to  the  joints,  erectness  of  carriage, 
and  above   all,  and  with  infinitely  gieau. 
force  than  a  1,  to  promote  the  expansion  o. 
those  parts  of  the  body,  and  stimulate  tin 
activity  of    those  of  its  organs,  upon  tli. 
health    and    fair   conformation  of    whici 
happiness  aud  success  are  in  a  great  meat, 
ure  dependent.     Experience  and  daily  ob- 
servation enable  me   to  state  confidently 
that,  as   the   result   and  legitimate  revvar*. 
of    a  strict   adherence   to  our    system  oi 
physical   training,  a  class  of  children  will 
leave  us  loftier  in  stature,  firmer  in  struct- 
ure, fairer  in  form,  and  better  able   to  per 
form   the  duties  and  boar  the  burdens  01 
life. 


TANGIBLE  OBJECTS,   LIBRARY,  ETC. 

The  efforts  to  increase  our  collections  oi 
tangible  objects  and  apparatus  of  various 
kiuds,  and  to  inultipl>  the  books  both  ii 
raised  aud  ordinary  print,  have  continues 
during  the  past  year  without  relaxation, 
and  our  shelves    have   been  enriched    l>j 
many  uew  additions.     The  most  important 
of    these    cousist    in    a    complete    set    o 
Auxuox's  botanical  models,  several  of  bis 
other  auatom  cal  preparations,  and  iu   ii 
large    supply    of    stuffed    animals,    birds, 
fishes,    shells,    specimens    of    woods    am. 
plants,  fossils,  aud  many  curiosities  whici 
are  calculated  to  interest  our  children,  am, 
stimulate  their  minds  to  inquiry  aud  tin 
examination  of  external  things.     The  tota. 
number    of    tangible    objects    of   varioui- 
kiuds  in  our  collection    is  about  1,261.     Ol 
these,  501  have  been  procured    during   th< 
past  year.     I  avail  myself  of  this  opporiu 
aity  to  express  my  high   app  eciation   oi 
the  kindness  of  many  friends  of  the  blim 
who   have   volunteered   to   assist  them  in 
this  direction.     I  am  especially  indebted  t«. 
one  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  Clement   Ryder. 
of   Chelsea,  whose   valuable  contribution 
to  our  little    museum  includes,  among  nu 
merous  other  things,  three  fiue  albatrosses 
The  present  total  number  of   volumes   in 
our  library  is  5,:$83.    Of  these,  4o0  in  com- 
mon aud   343   in  raised  print,  have   been 
obt  ined   during   the   past  year.     Most  oi 
tnese  book*  have  been  selected  with  care, 
and  are  not  only  tastefully  but  substanti- 
ally bound. 


nim  €mrm> 


SUNDAY     MORNING,    JAN.    8. 


M.  Anagnos,  the  present  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  has  written  a  concise  and  instructive  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  Is 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 


IDmlii  <£tmting  Statelier. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10,   1892. 


SOUTH    BOSTON. 

Pekkiks  Institcte.— The  50ih  annual  report  of 
the  Tiustce3  of  the  Pezk'ns  Insi:tut;on  for  the 
Blind  shows  total  naiiber  of  per.ons  connected 
with  the  institute  Jan.  1 ,  1852,  to  have  been  153.  Of 
these,  144  are  in  the  3chool  proper  and  18  in  the 
workshop  for  adalts.  The  number  of  pupils  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupih 
commendable. 

Th£  tuning  of  pianofortes  ha*  proved  a  luciative 
emprbyment  for  the  blirrd.  In  every  departnseat  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  obtained. 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12,    1882. 


The  Perkins  Institution.    From  the  an- 
nual report  of  M.  Anagnos,  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected   with  the  various  departments  of 
the  blind  at  the   beginning  of  the   year,  as 
teachers,  pupils,  employes,  was  156.    There 
have  been   admitted   since   then   27,  and  21 
have  been   discharged,    making  the  present 
total   number  162.     Of  these,  144  are  in  the 
school  proper,  and   18   in  the  workshops  for 
adults.    No   death   has  occurred  during  the 
year,  and  the  general   health  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.      In   the  literal y   depart- 
ment,  the   work   has   been  carried  on  with 
earnestness  and  success,  and  the  progress  ot 
the  pupils  attests   their  diligence  and  appli- 
cation,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  fidelity  of 
the  teachers.      Object  teaching   has  proved 
more  beneficial  than   the  teaching  of  mere 
rules.     The   time   has   been   devoted  to  the 
nurture  of  the  intellectual  iaculties,  to  the 
development  of   mental  powers  from  which 


ideas  are  born,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  those 
great  truths  which  relate  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  and  to  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind. 


ALB 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1882. 


—  M.  Anagnos,  esq.,  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Asylum,  publishes  through  the  press 
of  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.  a  very  interesting  his- 
torical sketch  ot  the  "  Education  of  the 
Blind;  its  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress."  It 
makes  a  neat  pamphlet  of  74  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  wood-cuts  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  first 
superintendent,  of  Laura  Bridgman,  etc. 
This  compendious  history  of  a  noble  charity 
will  find  a  welcome  from  many  readers  and 
aid  in  securing  what  is  so  much  needed  — 
funds  for  the  printing  of  books  in  raised  let- 
ters for  the  blind. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY  14,  1SS2. 


Care  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fiftieth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 18SJ.  Jt  is  issued  as  a 
State  document,  iu  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  142 
pages.  Besides  giving  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  corporation,  tbe  proceedings  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  tbe  fu}l  and  satisfactory  report 
of  tbe  trustees,  with  other  matters  connected 
with  the  workings  of  tbe  Perkius  Institute,  a 
peculiarly  interesting  feature  is  the  report  of 
the  director,  M.  Anagnos,  which  not  only  gives 
a  history  of  the  origin,  progress  aud  now  ad- 
mirable appointments  of  this  institute,  but  also 
a  sketch  of  the  successful  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  iu  various  parts  ol  the  world. 
Iu  closiug,  Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "1  must  add  that 
the  bliud  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  schools,  and  have  proved 
that  in  the  stream  of  l>fe  they  are  not  mere 
straws  thrown  upon  the  water  to  mark  tbe  di- 
rection ot  the  current,  but  that  they  have  with- 
iu  themselves  the  power  of  strong  swimmers, 
and  are  capable  of  striking  out  for  themselves; 
of  buffeting  with  the  waves,  and  directing  their 
own  independent  course  to  some  extent.  Thus 
they  have  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
what  may  be  effected  by  tbe  energetic  develop- 
ment aud  exercise  of  faculties,  the  germs  of 
which  at  least  are  in  every  human  heart." 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1882. 


The  fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  trustee*  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  shows  the 
total  number  of  persona  connected  with  the  in- 
stitute January  1,  1882,  to  have  been  156.  Of 
these,  144  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  eight- 
een in  the  workshop  for  adults.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  pupils  commendable. 
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he  #olden  Utile* 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  14,  1882. 


THE  JOY  OF  SEEING, 


It  is  a  beautiful  day.  As  we  write,  the  rays  of  a  mild, 
genial  winter  sun  are  beaming  upon  us.  And  it  is  a 
delight  to  look  into  the  heavens  now,  and  around  over 
the  earth.  But  our  thoughts  are  of  the  blind,  who 
never  see  the  sun  rise,  or  look  iuto  his  glowing  face  at 
noonday,  or  behold  the  hill,  the  forest,  and  the  lake,  or 
the  transfigured  beauty  of  the  sky  at  eventide.  How 
little  we,  who  are  able  to  enjoy  all  these  blessings,  real- 
ize the  immense  loss  of  those  who  are  blind. 

Try  to  place  yourself  in  their  situation.  Go  out  in 
the  broad  daylight  and  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  real- 
ize, if  you  can,  the  sad  condition  of  those  whose  sight- 
less eyes  turn  this  way  and  that  but  see  nothing.  Sup- 
pose that  your  eyes  were  never  to  open  again.  That 
no  bright  and  beautiful  colors  were  ever  again  to  meet 
your  vacant  gaze.  That  no  familiar  faces  and  bright  eyes 
were  to  flash  back  recognition  into  your  face.  How 
horrible  would  such  a  thought  be !  But,  for  you,  it  is 
not  true.  Open  your  eyes  and  see.  The  vision  is  glorious, 
though  but  a  moment  ago,  it  would  have  seemed  quite 
commonplace,  no  doubt.  Now,  in  your  new  delight  at 
realizing  that  sight  is  still  yours,  you  look  slowly,  al- 
most rapturously  from  object  to  object,  and  point  to 
point.  New  beauty  everywhere;  you  never  saw  a  blade 
of  grass,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  cloud,  a  silvery  lake,  a  huinau 
face,  possessing  such  attractions  as  those  which  your 
eyes  are  now  looking  upou.  Why  is  this?  It  is  the 
joy  of  possessing  that  which  but  a  moment  ago,  we  did 
not,  or  fancied  we  did  not  possess.  "Blessings  brighten 
as  they  take  their  flight;"  yes,  and  they  brighten  won- 
derfully when,  after  a  real  or  supposed  flight,  they  re- 
turn and  abide  with  us  again. 

But  for  some  they  take  their  flight  and  never  return. 
We  have  placed  ourselves  iu  thought,  and  perchance  for 
a  moment  in  reality,  iu  their  midst.  Go  now  and  read 
Milton's  immortal  ode  on  losing  his  sight.  Do  you  won- 
der at  the  sadness  of  that  sweet  yet  majestic  verse?  But 
he  shows  us  that  it  is  possible,  even  then,  for  the  soul 
to  see  with  clearer  vision,  and  to  tune  itself  to  thoughts 
and  sights  celestial.  Had  Milton  never  lost  his  sight, 
should  we  now  read  the  graudly  sonorous  lines  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  "Samson  Agonistes?" 

Dear  frieud,  if  you  enjoy  good  eyesight,  feel  very 
thankful  for  it.  Count  it  among  the  rich  blessings  of  a 
new  year.  And,  then,  let  your  sympathy,  and  kindness 
and  benevolence  flow  out  to  those  who  see  not.  Do 
all  that  you  can  to  make  their  lives  bright  and.  joyous 
within,  if  not  without. 

And  if,  perchance,  these  words  are  heard  by  one  who 
is  blind,  dear  friend,  I  have  a  word  for  you.  Emulate 
Milton.  Let  not  the  mind  grow  dark  as  the  light  of  the 
eye  ceases.  Bather  turn  all  its  faculties,  with  intenser 
power,  upon  the  realities  which  "eye  hath  not  seen.'' 
God  has  many  good  things  for  every  true  soul  iu  this 
life,  aud  in  that  other  grander  life,  where  there  is  no 
need  of  "  the  light  of  the  body,"  you,  if  you  serve  Him 
here  and  are  worthy,  shall  see  God. 


Education  of  the  Blind:  Historical 
sketch  of  its  origin,  rise  and  progress, 
by  M.  Anagnos,  is  a  valuable  pamphlet 
of  74  pages.  The  author  traces  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  Perkin's  Insti- 
tute, now  under  his  charge,  where 
o-reat  things  are  certainly  done  for  the 
unfortunate  ones. 


EOSTON  DAILY  ADVEETISER: 


EVENIM  TRANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY.    JANUAET    17.    1883. 


THE    INSTITUTION   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  fiftieth  annual  report  of  tha  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  last,  has 
been  presented  and  published  by  the  State 
printers.  In  all  respects  the  condition 
of  the  school  is  flourishing  and  sat" 
isfactory.  The  work  in  the  printing 
department  has  been  carried  on  with'  unusual 
rigor,  ten  new  books  having  been  issued 
within  the  year.  This  is  a  department  of 
much  more  than  local  interest.  The  blind, 
*in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
eight,  have  their  remaining  faculties 
sharpened  to  an  extent  which  demands  a 
constant  supply  of  material  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  mental  appetites.  Beading 
furnishes  them  a  wholesome  nourishment. 
Their  memory  being,  as  a  rule,  strong, 
they  retain  more  of  what  is  read  to  them 
than  do  other  people,  on  an  average. 
But  this  means  of  supplying  them  with 
intellectual  food  is  not  sufficient,  nor 
is  it  always  practicable.  They  wish  to 
read  for  themselves,  and  this  desire  is  grati- 
fied by  the  ingenious  device  of  embossed 
printing.  Could  one  but  be  a  witness  of  the 
avidity  with  which  these  people  read  through 
their  sensitive  finger-tips  the  comparatively 
few  works  which  have  been  printed  for  them, 
he  would  surely  be  moved  to  regret  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  supply  them  with  lit- 
erature at  as  low  prices  as  it 
is  furnished  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  trustees'  appeal  for  a  fund  of  $100,000, 
the  income  of  which  will  enable  them  to 
issue  ten  or  twelve  new  books  yearly,  and  to 
place  sets  of  them  where  they  can  be  used  by 
blind  people  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
institution,  is  not  an  extravagant  demand. 
Considered  merely  from  an  economi- 
cal standpoint,  as  a  method,  that  is, 
of  giving  to  those  who  might  become 
objects  of  charity  the  means  of  education,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, the  scheme  is  one  which  should  re- 
ceive the  practical  encouragement  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  homely  proverb  concerning 
the  comparative  values  of  prevention  and 
cure. 


Xb$  Kansas  Star* 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1882. 


We  have  received  ;i  copy  of  the  fiftieth 
Report  of  the'PcrkiVs  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  year  closing 
Sept.  .'JO,  '81.  It  contains  iu  addition,  to 
ordinary  matter  of  such  reports  a  well 
Written  history  of  the  education  of  blind 
and  a  history  of  the  Perkin's  Inst.,  with 
engraving  of  buildings  and  former  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Howe. 


FRIDAY    MORNING.    JAN.  20.    1882. 


J*ri 

To  the  Xilif&rsbTiJtt 
••To  equip  ih'i'hi    ■: 


for   the  Blind. 

BoMon  Daily  Advertiser:—* 
nake   a,   successful 
ulrls  that  are  against  .'/."///."• 
These  few  words,  extraofeedffrom  the  able  and 
i  comprehensive  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Per- 
i  kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  charged  with 
■  the  eloquence  and   pathos     of    the  appeal  now 
being  made  to  the  really  benfevolenl  who  have, 
ample  means  f$r  the  completion  of  the  fund  foi 
printing  books  that  the  blind  can   read.    Twaqi 
three  withe  best  men    in    this    coinmirnit; 
lately  expressed  themselves 
language  —  the  language    of   9urpris«r  —  that   a 
month' or  a  week  should  go  by  without  this  fund 
being  tilled.    They  have  expressed  the  conf 
belief  that  all  that  delayed  it   was  the  want  of  a 


he  waul  o 
ach. 


comprehension  of   the  subject.     Ac 
munificent   snb 

instance     the     third     within    a   short 
for         this       same  object,         came 

prayer,       almost       a       d<  i.inntt-       upon 


period 
She 


bj 


This 
there 


the 
;  public  that  this  charity  of  < -!  hould  Ije  no 

longer  left  in  abeyance,     "sstiftiggie  with  i/iii 
Say  wnat  skeptics  may  of  human  nature,  ^very 
eTing-fhatWrno^  JUiO. 

that  the    love    oi'    fair  play  is    ahr.osi     uiui  !  -:  '. 
being  so,  these   generous  i 
<•  ate  rich  men  to  i  e  counted    bj  hundreds  iu 
this  St:. re.    ri'>;    to  sajf    in  Tin-    eity. 
close  the  subscription  in   twentWftur  liqi 
they,  acquaint    tnem.-elve.-,  as    I 
with  the  lew  facts  constituting  I  this 

lortant  cla  ss  to  theii    In  lp.  acts 

1.  The  on*     doorway  to  knaiviedg 
blind  is  through  books  printed  i  letters, 

their  uoinji   the  work  off  our  eyes.    _•.   n 

one  doorway  to  a  livelihood. f vg  this    whole  cl 
of    our    fellow-men— to    character,    to    virtue,  to 
happiness— is  knowledge.      ;).    The  seeing  have 
fifty  doorways  to  knowledge,  to  fortune,  to  cL 
after,    where    tne    bimd     have     one. 
you     think      this      overstated'.'      Then      please 
listen:        A.     copy     of     tne    Bible     costs 
ing     people     from      25     to     50     cents.       The 
blind    cannot  buy  one  they    can  read  under  SJo. 
and  this  i--  less  than  cost,  lint  even  if  the  price 
embossed  Looks  were  not  so   high,  there  are  very 
few  sightless  persons  so  favored  with  thi 
of  this  world  as  to  be  able  to  purcha 
blindness  is  usually  begotten'  of  poverty,  and. 
some  instance-,  it  begets  it.    'On  the   otiier  hand, 
a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  tha:  the}  need 
books  more  than   we   do."    o.  "What   proportion, 
think  you,   does   the   supply  of  ks 

bear  to  that  of  books  in  ordinary  type?    One  to 
one  thousand?    One  to  eae.-.  .hundred   thousand? 
Nothing  like  it:    If  it  be  true,  then,  as  these  gi 
erous  contributors  to  the  printing  fund  say.  and 
1  like   to   believe   it   is,  that   ignoiaiici    of" tin 
simple  facts  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  perfei 
ing  this  fund,   of   tilling  this   relatively   trifling 
hiatus  of  about  $22,000,  the  writer  begs  those  who 
can  afford  to  help,  to  ponder  these  facts,— which 
cannot  be  challenged— and  to  rejoice  the  Hearts 
of  the   blind    throughout   New   England,    their 
teachers,  guardians   and  trustees,  by  tiding  thtj 
subscription  before  the  1st  of  February. 

This  $100,000  will  give  an  income  which  will 
print  10  or  12  books  per  year.  Of  course  the  selec. 
tious  are  most  carefully  and  thoughtfully  made 
by  competent  committees,  except  in  the  ca 
where  donors  have  preferred  to  make  their  own 
selection  and  subscribe  an  amount  necessary  to 
print  the  book, — an  admirable  way  of  associating 
one's  name  permanently  and  unostentatiously 
with  this  most  beautiful  of  benevolences. 

Believing  those   whose   eye   this   article  may 

reach   would   feel  interested  in  the  details  of  the 

subject,   the  writer  addressed  a  few  inquiries  to 

j  the   director  of  the  institution,  and  now  subjoins 

his  reply:— 

South  Boston.  Jan.  17, 1882. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  data  before 
me,  the  total  number  of  works  in  raised  print 
accessible  to  the  blind  of  this  country  is  l  i.f.  Of 
these  fifty-one  were  printed  in  this  institution,  and 
the  balance  in  Philadelphia,  Louisville  (Ken- 
tucky), and  Staunton  ( Virginia).  From  this  list  I 
omit"  mere  pamphlets,  but  I  include  in  it  book* 
which  consist  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare,  or 
of  one  poem  of  Walter  Scott'.  About  eight  more 
books  which  were  Issued  many  years  ago  by  our 
press  are  entirely  out  of  print  now.  The  exact 
cost  of  printing,"  binding  and  eleetrotyping  a 
volume  of  Hi">  pages  (folio  size)  ifl  8620.  Tins  esti- 
mate is  made  upon  an  edition  of  two  hundred 
copies. 

The  following  sums  were  contributed  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  for  printing 
special  works:  By  Charles  lJieken-,  $1700  for 
printing  his  "Old  Curiosity  Shop" :  by  an  "Aoonj  - 
moos  triend  of  the  blind,"  $2730  70  for  printing 
■Tligginson's  History  of  the  United  states,  and 
the  manuals  of  history  Of  Rome,  Europe,  etc."; 
by  the  Rev.  Fhotiu-  Fiske,  $500  foi  the  "History 
oi  Greece":  by  Mr.  Samuel  May.  S1000  for  "An- 
derson's History  of  the  United  States";  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Gray,  #1000  for  selections  From  Byron's 
poems;  by  M"r.  Robert  T.  fame,  jr.,  $500  for  selec- 
tions from  Lowell's  poems. 

.Most  oi  the  above  books  were  indicated  by  the 
donors  themselves.    In  stances,  nowerer, 

the  choice  was  left  with  theautb  -  the  in- 

stitution, who   consulted   the   interests   of    the 
blind   aud   printed   such    works 


( 


I*H 


meet   their    literary  require- 
ments.   The  same  rale  is  follower!  now. 

.Mrs.  Peter  (.'.  Brooks's  last  donation  of  $500  was 
given  for  immediate  use,  and  is  being  applied  to 
printing  a  selection  from  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
son's charming  stories  for  children.  We  have  in 
press  a  series  of  seven  simple  books  for  children, 
and  seven  readers  for  young  people.  We  ai 
printing  two  series  of  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  best  American  and  British  authors, 
one  from  the  poets  and  the  other  from  the  prose 
writers.  The  next  two  volumes  in  the  poetical 
series  will  consist  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Holmes  arid- Emerson.  Ves,  about  j;22.00U  isstill 
wanting.to  complete  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

A  iHilile  spirited  American,  residing  abroad, 
having  already  contributed  $1000,  lias  latelj  in- 
creased' his  donation  to  §5000.  Colonel  j 
Lee  has  generously  given  the  same  sum.  a  .gen- 
tleman in  the  western  part  of  the  State  gave 
$5000,  with  the  hearty  remark:  '''Why,  sour  fund 
ought  to  be  raised  at  once,  and  will  he;  if  you 
rind  any  difficulty  send  to  me  again."  Let  us 
hope  we'  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  send  to  him 
Bflbiin. 

in  closing  this  already  too  long  appeal,  I  must 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  letter  in  your 
paper  from  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes:-- 

'•The  Old  World  motto  is  'noblesse  oblige.'    Our 

fe/ierous  men  of  wealth   are  changing  the  phrase 
o  'riehesse    oblige.'    and    thus    beco* tning  reeog- 
fiized  as  out  untitled    nobility.    It   is  only  neces- 
show  them  in  what  way    their  beneficence 
will  do  the  most  extended   and   the  mest  lasting 
Cood."  A. 


>ooo$<m 


wan. 


Saturday,  January  21,  t882. 


We  havk  received  the  fiftieth  annual 
ivjiort  ct    the  Perkins  Institution  and 
i  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.     It 
I  is  a  lengthy  document,  containing,  be- 
,  sides  u  thorough  loview  of  the  work  of 
i  the  school  for  the  last  session,  an  inter- 
j  esting   historical    sketch    of   the  origin 
rise  and  progress  of  the  school.     At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  trustees,   it  w»i 
resolved  that  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Institution  shall  he  .pub- 
licly celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year.     In  speaking  of  Laura 
liridgman,  the  report  says  that  she  has 
acquired  a  good  education  and  fs  very 
skillful  in  many  of  the  cm  ploy  mentis  of 
women  :  such  as  sewing  (both  by  hand 
and   by  machine),  knitting.crocheting, 
and  some  fancy   work  ;   and  that  she  is 
also    capable   performing  many    house- 
hold duties.     She   is    very    intelligent, 
and  fond  of  rending  and  of  social  inter- 
course ;  and  notwithstanding  the  insola- 
tion which  her  lack    of  sight,    hearing 
and  speech  necessarily  involves,  her  life 
is  an  industrious  and  happy  one 


ailw  (Sftmrntq  Smaller; 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT, 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    21,     1882. 


Printing  for  the   BHad. 

An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  marie  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  raise 
the  820,000  still  lacking  to  the  proposed  printing 
fund  of  $100,000.  It  would  seem  that  the  mere  pre- 
sentation of  such  a  case  as  this  to  our  wealthy  and 
charitable  citizens  must  be  sufficient  to  bring  an 
answer  far  beyond  the  request.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  number  of  books  now  puo- 
li  si.  eel  ia  a  form  that  the  blind  can  read  is  but  113, 

and  many  of  these  mere  fragments,  while  their 
cost  is  so  great  1  hat  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  embossed 
print,  can  net  be  obtained  under  f20;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  how  large  a  share  of  our  knowledge, 
our  happiness,  and  our  ability  to  earn  our  daily 
bread,  is  due  to  our  reading,  it  must  fill  us  with 
shame  to  find  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  a  class  whose  lot,  after  our  best 
efforts,  must  still  be  so  hard  to  bear. 

The  income  of  the  proposed  fund,  small  as  it  is, 
would  suffice  to  print  10  or  12  books  annually,  and 
tbe  past  and  present  record  of  the  directors  of  the 
institution  is  sufficient  assurance  that  a  wis6  selec- 
tion would  be  made.  Some  benevolent  men,  how- 
ever, among  them  Charles  Dickens,  Rev,,  Photius 
Fiske,  Samuel  May,  John  C.  Gray,  and  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  have  contributed  munificent  sums  for  tbe 
publication  of  special  worss,  an  example  which  may 
well  be  followed  by  those  who  prefer  to  direct  the 
execution  of  their  charitable  designs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  immediate  completion  of  this  fund 
will  rescue  from  any  suspicion  of  sarcasm  the  recent 
assertion  of  Dr.  Holmes  that  "It  is  only  necessary  to 
show  our  generous  men  of  wealth  in  what  way  their 
beneficence  will  do  the  most  extended  and  the  most 
lasting  good." 


EVEMM  TBMSCBIPI 

",  — - 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    21,    1888. 

»        — ■       —  _    -'■ 

....Something  of  general  interest  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  the  historical  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  education,  of  the  blind  from 
its  earliest  days  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

■"  — * 


SPRINGFIELD,  MONDAY,  JANUARY  23. 
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SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  JAN.   21,  1882. 


4   TQUCtilNS  INCIDENT. 

Foremost  among  %s  friendly  promoters 
of  the  printing  Interest  for  tjits'biinri  are 
Mr.   R.    E.   Apthorp,   and    Mr.  &imnel  G. 
sitwlling.    The  writings  of  Mr.  Apthorp  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Spelling  in   raising  funds  are  well  known 
to  the  Sriauds  of  tho  euterprise.    A  touch- 
ing  incident   occurred   on   Thnrsdav  last, 
when    Mr.  Sneliing,   visiting  the  I*er  ins 
Institution  with  an  English  gentleman  who 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  school,  a  vote  of 
liea  tfelt   thanks  wa9  tendered  to  him  by 
one  of  the  blind  teachers  in  the  name  of 
the  pupils,  who  gave  enthusiastic  token  of 
their  gratitude  for  his  ceaseless  exertions 
in  their  behalf.    The  occasion  was  entirely 
informal,  but  it  showed  how  deep  is  the 
gratitude  of  the  blind  toward  the  tireless 
promoters  of  the  printing  enterprise. 


Tbe  trustees  of  tbe  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Boston  need  $20,000  to  complete 
their  $160,000  printing  fund.  The  income  from 
this  would  print  12  books  annually,  a  very  large 
and  desirable  addition  to  the  blind  man's  pres- 
emt  library  ot  only  113  volumes.  One  generous 
Western  Massachusetts  gentleman  has  already 
contributed  handsomely,  but  he  must  feel  rather 
lonesome  in  well-doing.  Think  of  it  a  moment. 
Shut  out  from  all  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
blind  have  now  only  113  volumes  printed  in 
type  which  they  can  decipher  tbiough  their 
sensitive  finger  tips.  It  is  almost  worth  while 
to  be  rich  that  one  might  thereby  enlarge  the 
narrow  world  of  the  sightless. 

BOSTON  DAILY  AD YEETISEE: 

TUESDAY     MORNING,     JAN.    24.    1882.  j 
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Books  for  the  BUurt. 

1.  "The  one  doorway  to  knowledge  for  the 
blind  is  through  books  printed  in  raised  letters, 
their  fingers  doing  the  work  of  our  eyes.  2.  The 
one  doorway  to  a  livelihood  for  this  whole  class  of 
our  fellow-men-to  character,  to  virtue,  to  hat>*i- 
S- is  knowledge.  3.  The  seeing  have  fifty 
doorways  to  knowledge,  to  fortune,  to  charactei, 
where  the  blind  have  one."  ,„Wrf<rfiP 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  very  lew  of  our 
words  are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced,  OBfy 
one  in  fifty  on  an  average  a  high  autnonty  says, 
and  careful  computation  shows  that  at  te^^ 
seventh  of  the  letters  are  silent,  and  thereroie 
worse  than  useless.  .„pH- 

Without  entering  into  the  arguments  for  Keen- 


ing reform,  take  a  few  words  at  random  to  teach 
the  blind  child.  S-o  spells  .so,  n-o,  no,  now  what 
would  you  call  d-o.  t-o?  E-a-r  spells  ear,  bow 
could  it  spell  anything  else?  Place  b  at  thr 
ginning,  it  is  beer.'  no,  bear.  J  J  at  the 
changes  it  back  to  beard.  Substitute  h  for  6  ajH 
you  would  be  shocked  to  have  him  say  hecrd.  Fqt 
t  in  place  of  the  d  and  then  it  happens  tcSR 
heart.  Adding  or  substituting  a  single  letter 
often  entirely  alters  the  sound  of  all  the  other 
letters  in  a  combination.  Take  the  word  har 
by  prefixing  the  letter  c  it  becomes  chaivjea. 
The  letter  c  appears  to  be  quite  a  lunatic,  for  hi 
October  it'  sounds  like  k,  but  in  December  like 
an  s.  Again  it  makes/osc  into  clone,  transports  a 
lover  into  clover,  That  strange  letter  w.  written 
double  v,  sounded  double  o,  and  called  double  u, 
makes  here  into  xchere.  omeii  into  women,  hat 
into  what.  Y  converts  -maw  into  many,  n  gives 
the  crow  a  crown,  p  turns  lumber  into  plumb* ■  r, 
rover  into prover.  B  throws  'Join  into  a  tuinb, 
and  the  magical  e  turns  Ham  into  same,  makes  a, 
star  stare,  and  throws  a  ran  into  a  raiiv. 

The  story  is  told  of  Voltaire  that,  rinding  the 
letters  a-g-u-e  spelled  in  English  ayu?,  a  word  of 
two  syllables,  while  by  adding  two  more  letters 
the  same  word  spelled  plague,  a  one-syllable 
word.  tne.  brilliant  Frenchman  threw  the  book 
across  the  room,  danced  in  Franco-philological 
rage,  and  wished  one-half  the  English  nation  had 
the  a-gue  whilst  the  other  half  had  the  pla-gue. 

How  would  he  have  wrestled  with  the  familiar 
couplet, — 
"Though  the  rough  cough  and  hiccough  piooga    taB 

turouan, 
O'er  life's  dirk  lough  my  course  I'll  still  pursue",— 

seven  words  spelled  in  ough,— no  two  pronounced 
alike! 

'•To  equip  them  well,  to  make  a  successful 
struggle  with  the  odds  that  are  against  them." 

"When  the  great  expense  of  printing  books  for 
the  blind  is  considered,  and  that  the  fund  ot. 
$100,000  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  $110,000, 
besides  infinitely  reducing  the  time  and  labor  Of 
learning  to  read,  can  any~bne  doubt  that  a  simple 
phonetic  spelling  should  at  once  be  given  to  the 
blind'.'  The  strongest  arguments  of  its  oppo- 
nents, that  "it  looks  so  queer  to  the  eye,"  can 
certainly  have  no  weight  here. 

To  tho"se  interested  that  our  language  should 
be  the  universal  language,  that  our  books  for  tbe 
blind  should  be  available  to  all  nationalities,  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  aid  in  securing  this 
important  change;  at  all  events,  that  all  worss 
than  useless  letters  should  be  eliminated. 

A.  IX 
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A  DRAMA  BY  THE  BLIND. 

A.    Performance    of    Great   Interest    at   the 
PerUiuti  Institution. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  proved  the  pioneer  school  of  its  kind  in 
America  in  ideas  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  sightless,  afforded  an  exhibition  last  even- 
ing that  has  never  before  been  essayed— the 
performance  of  a  drama  entirely  by  blind  pupils. 
Many  on  hearing  the  announcement  were  in- 
clined to  question  the  possibility  of  training 
blind  pupils  up  to  this  accomplisnment,  but  the 
result  last  evening  vindicated  the  experiment, 
revealed  a  new  capability  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  and  opened  a  field 
which  promises  to  be  taken  up  by  many 
kindred  institutions.  Just  fifty  years  ago  this 
month  that  father  of  the  sightless,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  won  tbe  recognition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  his  little  band  of  blind  pupils,  the  first 
ever  taught  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  he 
could  have  looked  forward  on  the  work  of  the 
half  century  succeeding  and  noted  the  steady 
rise  and  growth  of  methods  for  tbe  higher  train- 
ing of  the  inmates  his  perception  would  doubtless 
have  picked  out  the  attainments  last  evening  as 
the  crowning  accomplishment  of  almost  a  half- 
century's  work.  Up  to  tbe  present  the  efforts  of 
thoughtful  benefactors  had"  succeeded  in  giving 
the  pupils,  in  a  large  measure,  instructions  In 
branches  of  study  that  constitute  the  curriculum 
of  our  best  schools,  practice  in  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental music,  systematic  instruction  in  piano 
tuning,  training  in  mechanical  and  domestic 
work,  gymnastic  drill  and  elocutionary  exer- 
cises; but  although  various  dramatic  extracts 
have  been  delivered  by  pupils,  including  extracts 
from  Shakspeare,  no  drama  has  been  attempted. 
The  first  thought  of  many  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  was  one  of  in- 
credulity as  to  success.  To  drill  thirteen 
blind  pupils  in  as  many  dramatic  char- 
acters, and  also  to  train  a  number  of  supernu- 
meraries to  move  through  their  allotted  parts 
with  freedom  and  intelligence,  was  certainly 
a  task  to  discourage  persons  of  less  philan- 
thropic persistency  than  those  in  charge  of  this 
institution.  The  Director,  whose  aim  has  al- 
ways been  to  make  eacn  year's  work  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  than  the  last,  desired  to 
test  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  the  dramatic 
line,  as  this  would  be  in  itself  an  admirable 
means  of  training  and  instruction.  The 
inmates  themselves  took  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  a  play,  and,  indeed,  were  eaaer  to 
test  their  qualities  in  the  attempt  at  his- 
trionic effort.  A  serious  difficulty  presented 
itself  at  the  outset,  there  being  no  copy 
in  raised  letters  of  the  piece  to  be  played.  This 
was  met  after  considerable  pains.  Those  of  the 
mipils  who  bad  been  taught  to  write  copied 
their  assigned  parts  by  means  of  the  contrivance 


by  wlYlch"ralse"d  letters  are  formed,  and  others 
committed  them  to  memory  from  dictation. 
Rehearsals  macie  them  familiar  with  the  stage 
and  what  the  theatrical  fraternity  call  "busi- 
ness," so  that  their  movements  and  delivery 
were  surprisingly  free  from  stiffness  and  hesi- 
tation, So  decided  were  the  expectations 
raised  among  friends  of  the  institution 
and  of  the  inmates,  that  last  evening 
in  spite  of  the  piercing  winds  that 
swept  Mount  Washington,  in  South  Boston, 
a  goodly  number  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  .  filled 
the  attractive  hall  transformed  for  the  time  into 
a  temple^of  the  drama.  From  the  days  when 
the  drama  in  Boston  was  crushed  by  the  sturdy 
Governor  Hancock  down  to  the  present  it  has 
probably  never  been  seen  under  more  curious 
and  novel  conditions  than  at  the  hands  of  this 
first  blind  company.  The  stage,  which  was  ar- 
ranged in  front  of  the  organ,  was  fairly  supplied 
with  scenery,  and  the  drop  curtain  was  an  at- 
tractive landscape.  The  play  selected  was  a 
simple  and  well-chosen  one  by  Somerset,  en- 
titled "Maurice,  the  Woodcutter."  As  the  af- 
fair was  entirely  unique  the  following  cast  will 
be  worth  recording:  Prince  Leopold,  W.  C. 
Bolles;  Baron  Leibheim,  W.  P.  Garrison;  Count 
Hartenstein,  H.  E.  Boeseh;  Maurice,  H.  B.  Thom- 
as; Hans,  his  friend,  W.  P.  Halliden;  Dominie 
StarrUoph,  W.  B.  Hammond;  Glandoff,  friend  of 
the  Count,  J.  H.  Sterling;  Secretary,  O.  C.  Cact- 
well;  Capt.  Manhoof  and  Riegel,  B.  F.  Parker: 
Boltzen,  turnkey,  E.  W.  Bickforcl;  Fritz,  son  of 
Maurice,  C.  T.  Gleason;  Mary,  wile  of  Maurice, 
and  Lotta,  their  daughter,  Allie  Howiand;  ofli- 
cers,  peasants. 

The  acting  told  in  a  pointed  and  intelligible 
manner  how  a  local  German  Governor,  Count 
Hartenstein,  had  apparently  caused  the  death 
of  Baron  Leibneim,  and  then  sought  to  fasten 
the  guilt  on  the  humble  woodcutter,  Maurice, 
bringing  him  to  speedy  trial  by  martial  law; 
how  the  victim  was  convicted  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Dominie  Starrkoph,  the  schoolmaster 
turned  lawyer,  to  cause  his  acquittal,  and  finally 
how  Prince  Leopold,  to  whom  the  Governor 
owed  allegiance,  saved  the  prisoner  from  death. 
Five  distinct  scenes  were  presented,  the  curtain 
falling  at  the  end  of  each.  The  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  was  that  the  actors  were  easy,  in  man- 
ner and  quick  and  natural  in  movements,  enter- 
ing with  marked  6pirit  and  intelligence  into 
the  meaning  of  the  action.  They  were  so  pro- 
ficient in  memorizing  that  the  prompter's  voice 

was  scarcely  heard  during  the  entire  evening. 
Probably     most      credit      for      acting      must 
Oe    accorded    to      W.     B.      Hammond,    whose 
impersonation   of  the  impulsive    schoolmaster 
ana  agiiator  was  characterized   by  much  spirit 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor.    H.  B.  Thomas  in 
the  title  role  spoke   his   lines  with   feeling  and 
exnress-ion.  and  H.  E.  Boeseh  displayed  a  manly 
bearing  as  Count  Hartenstein.    Indeed,  all  the 
cast  was  well  chosen,  even   the  peasants  and 
scarlet  coated   soldiers   displaying   intelligence 
and  familiarity  with  their  parts.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure   to  note    how  far  the    loss  of    the  eves  was 
atoned  for  bv  the  amount  of  expression  infused 
into  voice  and  gesture.    The  audience  was  very  | 
favorably    gupressed    and    many  felt   that  the  | 
amount  of  eiTo'rt   and    promise  implied  in   this  i 
very   successful    venture    afford   a  timely  key-  | 
note  for  the   coming    oelebraiion  of  the  semi- 
centennial, and  tie  years  of  philanthropic  work  '■ 
for  the  sightless  to  follow. 
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An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  to  raise  the  §£0,000  still  lacking 
to  the  proposed  printing  fund  of  $100,000. 
There  ought,  to  be  no  trouble  in  collecting 
the  money  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  number  of  books  now  published  in  a 
form  that  the  blind  can  read  is  but  113,  aud 
many  of  these  mere  fragments,  while 
their  cost  is  so  great  that  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  embossed  print,  can  not  be  obtain- 
ed under  $20.  The  income  of  the  proposed 
fund  would  suffice  to  print  ten  or  twelve 
books  annually.  Many  less  deserving  ob- 
jects are  liberally  endowed.  Wealthy 
philanthropists  should  not  disregard  this 
appeal  for  the  blind. 
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Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind— An  Inciden.t 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  of  this  city  met  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and,  stopping 
him,  said:  "I  saw  that  communication  In  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  yesterday,  and  it  took  such  hold 
n|K)ii  me  that  I  could  not  sleep  until  1  had  re- 
and did,  raise  my 


solved  to  do  what  ■ 


subscription  from  31000  to  $5000." 


W\t  ©Ijmimtt  lisjfefer* 


LIBERTY,  HOLINESS,  LOVE. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JAN.  26,  1882. 
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Dramatic  Entertainment  by  the  Blind. 

A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Perkics    In- 
stitution for  the  Blinu  assembled  at  that  institution 
in  south  Boston  on  Tuesday  evening,  to    witness    a 
novel  experiment  by  the  manngemeni,    which    was 
tried  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much  the  pupils 
were  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  was    a    perfect 
mccess.    It  consisted  of  a  dramatic  entertainment, 
all  the  actors  in  which  were  totally  blind    pupils  of 
the  institution.    The  piece  selected  was  Somerset's 
••Maurice,  the  Woodcutter,"  in  live    acts,   and    was 
rendered  in  a  manner  whicu  wou'd  be  creditable  to 
any  amateur  tneatrica I  troupe.    AnyoDe    seeing  the 
play   could    hardly    believe    that    the   actors  were 
blind,  they  moved  about  so  freely   and    took    their 
(iifleieut  places  so  readily.    The  musical  part  of  the 
programme  was  rendered  on  the  piano    and    organ 
by  the  pupils   of    the   in&iitntion    also.    The  oarts 
were  all  well  taken,  some  of  the  actors    showing   a 
decided  fitness  as  actors. 
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The  pupils  in  the  male  department  <>f  tfce  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  invited  fi 
were  entertained  last  night  with  a  presentation 
of  the  tive-act  drama,-  "Maurice  the  Wood- 
cutter,"  the  characters  of  which  were  all  taken 
by  pupils  of  the  school.  The  intelligence  dis- 
played in  assuming  the  proper  attitudes,  and  in 
making  the  gestures  at  the  correct  moment,  evi- 
denced in  a  great  degree  to  what  perfection  in 
the  study  and  presentation  of  the  drama  thesej 
afflicted  ones  can  be  brought.  ^^ 
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PEINTING  P0K  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  communication  in  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser,  January  19,  calls  attention 
again  to  the  appeal  now  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fund  for  printing  books  in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind  : — 

"To  equip  them  well  to  make  a  successful  strug- 
gle with  the  odds  that  are  against  them." 

These  few  words,  extracted  from  the  able  aud 
comprehensive  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  charged  with 
the  eloquence  and  pathos  of  the  appeal  now  be- 
ing made  to  the  really  benevolent  who  have  am- 
ple means  for  the  completion  of  the  fund  for 
printing  books  that  the  blind  can  read.  Two  or 
three  of  the  best  men  in  this  community  have 
lately  expressed  themselves  in  almost  identical 
language  —  the  language  of  surprise — that  a 
month  or  a  week  should  go  by  without  this  fund 
being  filled.  They  have  expressed  the  confident 
belief  that  all  that  delayed  it  was  the  want  of 
a  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Accompanying 
munificent  subscriptions  from  each,  in  one  in- 
stance the  third  within  a  short  period  for  this 
same  object,  came  the  prayer,  almost  a  demand 
upon  the  public,  that  this  charity  of  charities 
should  b«  no  longer  left  in  abeyance.  "Struggle 
with  odds."  Say  what  skeptics  may  of  human 
nature,  every  reflecting  man  knows,  every  honest 
man  grants,  that  the  love  of  fair  play  is  almost 
universal.  This  being  so,  these  generous  bene- 
factors argue  there  are  rich,  men  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds  in  this  State,  not  to  say  in  this  city, 
who  would  close  the  subscription  in  twenty-four 


hours,  did  they  acquaint  themselves,  as  they  have 
done,  with  the,  few  facts  constituting  the  claim  of 
rthis  important  class  to  their  help.  These  few 
facts  are:  1.  The  one  doorway  to  knowledge  for 
the  blind  is  through  books  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters, their  fingers  -doiiig  the  work  of  our  eyes. 
2.  The  one  doorway  to  a  livelihood  for  this  whole 
class  of  our  fellow-men— to  character,  to  virtue, 
to  happiness— is  knowledge.  3.  The  seeing  have 
fifty  doorways  to  knowledge,  to  fortune,  to  char- 
acter, where  the  blind  have  one.  4.  Do  you 
think  this  overstated  1  Then  please  listen:  A 
copy  of  the  Bible  costs  seeing  people  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  The  blind  cannot  buy 
one  they  can  read  under  $20,  aud  this  is  less  than 
cost.  But,  even  if  the  price  of  embossed  books 
were  not  so  high,  there  are  very  few  sightless 
persons  so  favored  with  the  goods  of  this  world 
as  to  be  able  to  purchase  them ;  for  blindness  is 
usually  begotten  of  poverty,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  begets  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  they  need  books 
more  than  we  do.  5.  What  proportion,  think 
jou,  does  the  supply  of  embossed  books  bear 
to  that  of  books  in  ordinary  type  1  One  to 
one  thousand  ?  One  to  one  hundred  thousand  ? 
Nothing  like  it !  If  it  be  true,  then,  as  these  gen- 
erous contributors  to  the  printing  fund  say, — and 
I  like  to  believe  it  is, — that  ignorance  of  these 
simple  facts  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  perfect- 
ing this  fund,  of  filling  this  relatively  trifling 
hiatus  of  about  $22,000,  the  writer  begs  those 
who  can  afford  to  help  to  ponder  these  facts, — 
which  cannot  be  challenged, — and  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  the  blind  throughout  New  England, 
their  teachers,  guardians,  and  trustees,  by  filling 
the  subscription  before  the  1st  of  February. 

This  $100,000  will  give  an  income  which  will 
print  ten  or  twelve  books  per  year.  Of  course, 
the  selections  are  most  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
made  by  competent  committees,  except  in  the 
cases  where  donors  have  preferred  to  make  their 
own  selection  and  subscribe  an  amount  necessary 
to  print  the  book, — an  admirable  way  of  associat- 
ing one's  name  permanently  and  unostentatiously 
with  this  most  beautiful  of  benevolences. 

Believing    those  whose  eye  this  article  may 

reach  would  feel  interested  in  the  details  of  the 

subject,  the  writer  addressed  a  few  inquiries  to 

the  director  of  the  institution,  and  now  subjoins 

his  reply :  — 

South  Boston,  Jan.  17, 1882. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  data  before  me,  tb.6 
total  number  of  works  in  raised  print  accessible  to  the 
blind  of  this  country  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Of 
these,  fifty-one  were  printed  in  this  institution,  and  the 
balance  in  Philadelphia,  Louisville  (Kentucky),  and 
Staunton  (Virginia).  From  this  list,  I  omit  mere  pam- 
phlets ;  but  I  include  in  it  books  which  consist  of  a  single 
play  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  one  poem  of  Walter  Scott. 
About  eight  more  books  which  were  issued  many  years 
ago  by  our  press  are  entirely  out  of  print  now.  The 
exact  cost  of  printing,  binding,  and  electrotyping  a 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages  (folio  size) 
is  $620.  This  estimate  is  made  upon  an  edition  of  two 
hundred  copies. 

The  following  sums  were  contributed  for  the  purpose  , 
of  defraying  the  expense  for  printing  special  works :  j 
By  Charles  Dickens,  #1,700  for  printing  his  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shop";  by  an  "anonymous  friend  of  the  blind," 
#2,730.70  for  printing  Higginson's  "History  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  manuals  of  history  of  Rome,  Europe, 
etc.";  by  Rev.  Photius  Fiske,  $500  for  the  "History  of 
Greece";  by  Mr.  Samuel  May.  $1,000  for  Anderson's 
"History  of  the  United  States";  by  Mr.  John  C.  Gray, 
$1000  for  selections  from  Byron's  poems;  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  #500  for  selections  from  Lowell's 
poems. 

Most  of  the  above  books  were  indicated  by  the  donors 
themselves.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  choice 
was  left  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  who  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  the  blind,  and  printed  such  works 
as  they  thought  best  calculated  to  meet  their  literary 
requirements.    The  same  rule  is  followed  now. 

Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks's  last  donation  of  $500  was  given 
for  immediate  use,  and  is  being  applied  to  printing  a  se- 
lection from  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  charming  sto- 
ries for  children.  We  have  in  press  a  series  of  seven 
simple  books  for  children  and  seven  readers  for  young 
people.  We  are  also  printing  two  series  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  best  American  and  British 
authors,  one  from  the  poets  and  the  other  from  the  prose 
»  writers.  The  next  two  volumes  in  the  poetical  series 
will  consist  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Holmes 
and  Emerson.  Yes,  about  $22,000  is  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

A  noble-spirited  American,  residing  abroad, 
having  already  contributed  $1,000,  has  lately  in- 


b(o 


creased  his  donation  to  $5,000.  Colonel  Henry 
Lee  has  generously  given  the  same  sum.  A  gen- 
tleman in  the  western  part  of  the  State  gave 
$5,000,  with  the  hearty  remark:  "Why,  your 
fund  ought  to  be  raised  at  once,  and  will  be.  If 
you  find  any  difficulty,  send  to  me  again."  Let 
us  hope  we  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  send  to 
him  again. 

In  closing  this  already  too  long  appeal,  I  must 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  letter  in  your 
paper  from  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  :  "The  Old  World 
motto  is  noblesse  oblige.  Our  generous  men  of 
wealth  are  changing  the  phrase  to  richesse  oblige, 
and  thus  becoming  recognized  as  our  untitled  no- 
bility. It  is  only  necessary  to  show  them  in  what 
way  their  beneficence  will  do  the  most  extended 
and  the  most  lasting  good."  a. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 

*—  -■  —  — ■ '   ■ 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  JANUARY  26,  1882. 


The  young  women  pupils  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  observed 
Whittier's  seventy-fourth  birthday  by  exer- 
cises consisting  of  readings  from  the  poet's 
works  in  books  printed  with  raised  letters, 
an  address  and  music. 


EYEMQ;  TRANSCRIPT 

"tHIKSDAY,    JANUAKY    26.     1883. 


....The  Perkins  Institution  printing  fund 
for  the  library  of  the  blind  takes  hold  on  peo- 
ple. A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Adver- 
tiser that  he  could  not  sleep  till  he  had  raised 
his  subscription  from  $1000  to  $560*. 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION. 

Faribault,   Minnesota, 
Jan.    21,  1882. 


A  very  interesting  little  pamphlet 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitution, Mr.  Anagnos,  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  giving  a  historical 
sketch  of  its  origin,  use  and  progress. 

It  discusses,  at  varying  lengths,  the 
following  topics : 

First,  the  general  condition  of  the 
blind  in  the  past,  and  the  neglect 
formerly  endured  by  them. 

Second,  the  early  attempts  at  their 
education  made  in  different  countries. 

Third,  the  organization  of  the  Paris 
school  by  Valentine  Hauy. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Fifth,  the  foundation  and  develope- 
rnent  of  the  New  England  Institution. 

Sixth,  the  education  and  training 
of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Seventh,  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  Blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  systems  of  in- 
struction and  training  for  the  Blind  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  pamphlet  is  an  octavo  of 
about  75  piges  and  contains,  in  con- 
densed form,  much  valuable  inform- 
ation. It  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest  by  our  pupils,  the  chapter  on 
the  Paris  Institution  attracting  per- 
haps the  most  attention. 


DETERIORATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


By  the  law  of  development  man  prog- 
resses to  physical  perfection.  But  by 
the   accidents  of  civilization   the    eye, 


which  is  the  light  of  the  whole  body,  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  deterioration, 
and  after  being  evolved  by  the  brute,  it 
is  being  ruined   by  man.    Already  the 
increase  of  short-sightedness  and^color-' 
blindness  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention, and  even  when  these  defects  are 
not  present  the  eye  of  civilization  is 
much   inferior  to  that  of  many  birds 
and  beasts  and  savages.    Not  to  speak 
of  the   ability  to  see  in  the  dark,  what 
eye  can  compare  for  range  with  that  of 
the  condor  of  the  Andes,  or  for   keen- 
ness with  that  of  the  Indian  on  the  trail 
of  his    enemy?    Mr.  Brudenell  Carter 
whose  address  at  the  Health  Congress 
at  Brighton  is  one  of  the    most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  of  recent  contri- 
butions to  popular  science,  insists  upon 
the  importance  of  checking  this  gradual 
deterioratian    of  the  organ  of  vision. 
School  boards,  he  says,  should  educate 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue,  volunteers 
should  institute  tests  of  distant  vision, 
and  trade  unions  should  strike  against 
every  employer  whose  factory  is  badly 
lighted.    Even  the  most  short  sighted 
people  can  see  the  importance   of  Mr. 
Brudenell  Carter's   warning,  and  as  the 
specatacle  makers  are  not  a  very  power- 
ful corporation  there  is  some  possibil- 
ity  that  ''science,  common  sense,  and 
humanity  may  succeed  in  arresting  the 
further  deterioration  of  the  eye. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


MAGAZINE   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A  magazine  for  the  "blind,  called  the 
Progress,  was  started  in  April  last.  It 
is  published  monthly  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage,  secretary  of  that  association. 
It  is  in  the  Braille  type,  which  is  a 
character  consisting  of  raised  points, 
now  used  very  largely  by  the  blind. 
The  first  number  was  devoted  to  the 
-decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry  in  the  case 
of  the  gardner  bequest  to  the  blind  of 
England  and  Wales.  Since  then  the 
following  articles  have  appeared  among 
others:  "The  Condition  of  the  Blind  in 
Japan,"  from  Miss  Bird's  work;  "The 
Visit  of  the  Milan  Violinists  to  Eng- 
land" ;"The  Revised  New  Testament" ; 
"The  Life  of  Louis  Braille,"  the  inven- 
tor of  the  point  system  of  printing  and 
writing,  which  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
modern  education  for  the  blind;  "An 
Account  of  the  Imperial  Blind  School  of 
Vienna"  ;  and  a  summary  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  year 
in  some  of  our  own  leading  institutions 
for  the  Blind.  These  special  articles 
are  diversified  by  poetry  and  notices  of 
events  of  general  interest.  It  tells  well 
for  the  increase  of  general  educatian 
among  the  blind  that  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  support  a  magazine  of 
its  kind,  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
probably  not  twenty  people  in  the  King- 
dom who  could  read  the  Braille  type. 
The  paper  on  which  the  magazine  is 
printed  is  embossed  on  both  sides  from 
stereotype  plates  prepared  by  the  blind 
themsevles;  which  method  of  printing 
has  been  for  some  time  adopted  in  all 
the  works,  musical  as  well  as  literary, 
published  by  the  association. — London 
Times. 


DR.  RUSS. 


Among  those  who  have  departed 
this  life  during  the  past  year,  the 
name  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ  will  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  by  those  inter- 
ested in'the  education  of  the  Blind. 

A  memorial  phamphlet  has  recently 
appeared  containing  a  brief  sketch 
of"  his  varied  and  eventful  life,  con- 
tributed by  the  historian  of  New 
York  City,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  and 
several  tributes  of  respect  from  friends 
and  business  associates  and  from  the 
press. 

Although  his  life  was  filled  with 
philanthropise  labors,  he  will  be  best 
remembered    by    the     Blind     for   his 


services  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  -City  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

He  was  born  in  Essex  Mass.  in  1801, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823, 
and  after  pursuing  the  study  of  medi- 
cine both  in  America  and  Europe, 
began  medical  practice  in  New  York 
City  in  1826.  The  next  year  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  heroic  strugglls 
of  the  Greeks  for  independence,  and, 
rn  June,  sailed  for  Greece  where  he 
remained  three  years  distributing- 
supplies  and  rendering  efficient  hos- 
pital services.  So  valuable  were  his 
services  considered  by  the  Turk?,  that 
they  put  a  heavy  price  on  his  head. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1830, 
and  immediately  became  interested 
in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
Biind.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  an  act 
of  incoporation  of  an  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  granted  by  the  New 
York  Legislature,  and,  in  March  of 
the  next  year  Dr.  Russ  gratuitously 
devoted  his  services  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  school  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  opened  with  three  pupils  from 
the  almshouse  and  a  little  later  in 
creased  to  six.  Books  and  apparatus 
were  imported  from  London,  and  the 
enthusiastic  Doctor  set  himself  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  several  bran- 
ches of  handicraft  suited  to  the  Blind 
that  he  might  give  proper  instruction 
to  his  little  school.  A  few  months 
sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking,  and  private  ben- 
efaction and  public  aid  have  continu- 
ed the  school  to  the  present  as  the  New 
York  Inst,  for  the  Blind.  Failing 
health  rendered  a  change  necessary 
for  Dr.  Russ,  and,  after  about  two 
years  labor,  he  resigned  his  superin- 
tendency  and  sailed  for  Europe. 
Upon  his  return  he  engaged  in  other 
wTorks  of  charity.  But  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  interest  of  the  Blind,  and 
was  constantly  studying  upon  and 
working  out  improvements  fir  their 
benefit."  He  worked  at  several 
different  alphabetical  systems  and  the 
two-dot  or  horizontal  point  alphabet 
suggested  and  applied  by  him  has 
seen  developed  into  the  present  New 
York  point  system  of  reading  and  of 
musical  notation  so  generally  in  use 
in  this  country. 

The  use  of  four  characters  instead 
of  ten  in  mathematical  work  was  in- 
vented and  applied  by  him  also  in 
substantially  the  same  way  it  is  now 
used  in  this  and  some  other  Institu- 
rtions. 

His  later  labors  were  more  specially 
directed  to  Prison  Reform  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  vicious  of  both 
sexes. 

He  died  March  1,  1881,  and  was  of 
his  own  request,  buried  in  the  town 
of  Essex,  Mass.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  public  library  in  which  town  his 
property  was,  by  his  will,  devoted, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  who  sur- 
vied    him. 

An  amusing  incident  illustrative  of 
Dr.  Russ'  reputation  for  benevolence 
during  his  early  medical  career  is  add- 
ed. "One  dark  stormy  night  in  mid- 
winter two  policemen  were  heard  ac- 
costing each  other  in  front  of  the 
house.  'Halloo  there'  shouted  one  to 
the  other,  'do  you  know  where  I  can 
find  a  doctor  fool  enough  to  go  out 
such  a  night  as  this,  to  a  woman  who 
is  sick  down  here  in  a  cellar  in  three 
inches  of  water  where  he  will  know 
he  wont  get  a  cent  of  pay'  ?  'Oh  yes,' 
replied  the  other,  'the  fool  lives  right 
here;  ring  that  door  bell.'  Mrs.  Russ 
awakened  the  Doctor,  telling  him 
what  she  had  heard,  and  by  the  time 
the  servant  had  answered  the  bell  the 
Doctor  was  dressed,  and  had  a  basket 
packed  with  necessaries,  ready  to  ac- 
company the  policeman." 


-  ■  I — 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1882. 


The  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  1881,  is  before  us.  It  is 
an  interesting  document,  containing  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Education  of 
Laura  Bridgeman,  with  Dr.  Howe's  and 
Laura's  likenesses. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 
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IBIDAY,    JANUARY    27.    1883. 


TEEATJiJVALS 


BY    THE    BLIND* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  A  most 
unique  $nd  charming  evening  was  enjoyed 
by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  a  dramatic  entertainment  given  by 
the  boys  and  youDg  men  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  last  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  teachers,  with  their  characteristic 
modesty,  called  it  a  "dialogue;"  but,  if  a 
real  stage,  real,  picturesque  drop-curtain, 
elegant  costumes  and  a  five  -  act  play 
dog  not  constitute  a  drama,  then 
we  have  none  in  our  half  -  score 
of  city  theatres.  Does  some  one  ask,  "A 
drama  with  blind  actors  ?"  Yes,  just  that, 
and  therein  lies  the  marvel;  for  the  execution 
of  the  heroic  undertaking  was  such  an  entire 
success  as  to  be  little  less  than  marvellous. 

To  those  who  had  never  seen  with  what 
result  "four  senses  can  do  the  work  of  five," 
it  would  seem  an  impossibility.  Having  seen 
enough  of  these  results  to  feel  prepared1  for 
something  enjoyable,  it  was  yet  with  a  good 
deal  of  curious  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension,  that  I  found  myself  in  the 
cosey  hall,  watching  for  the  uprising  of  that 
mysterious  curtain.  The  first  ten  minutes  was 
reassuring,  and  the  whole  play  flowed  on 
smoothly  without  a  break,  and  without  the 
obstacles  that  one  would  feel  were  inevitable 
from  such  conditions.  No  long  "wait*"  be- 
tween the  acts ;  but  those  who  listened  to  the 
organ-playing  and  the  brilliant  interpretation 
of  Liszt  upon  the  piano,  in  the  necessary 
short  pauses,  will  long  for  it  more  than  once 
in  the  future,  when  the  tedious  "waits"  in 
our  theatres  mar  so  greatly  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion. 

One  must  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  un-seeing  ones  by  actual  ex- 
periment to  have  any  true  idea  of 
the  blankness  of  uncertainty,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  self-confidence  that  must 
be  overcome  by  will,  by  encouragement,  and 
by  the  tireless  patience  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  execution.  The  unspeakable  assist- 
ance of  eye-magnetism  to  inspire  a  fellow 
actor  is  gone— the  ability  to  determine  one's 
own  facial  expression  is  wanting— and  yet,  in 
face  of  all  these  obstacles,  a  success  was 
made  of  this  play— laid  in  Germany,  and  call- 
ing for  all  the  varieties  of  acting  that  the 
state  of  society  there  would  produce— that 
any  teeing  amateur  company  might  have 
been  proud  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  twenty 
actors  who  went  in  and  out  in  all  the  wind- 
ing situations  of  the  play— the  red-coated 
soldiers,  princes  in  all  their  elegant  bravery, 
counts  and  peasantry — with  so  much  natural- 
ness and  precision,  were  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  every  human  faculty,  and  that  the 
noble  resolve,  the  pathetic  resignation  to 
death,  the  scathing  satire,  the  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  the  intrigue  of  royalty  were 
shown  by  those  whose  lives  had  run  in  such 
different  grooves,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
Bucn  conditions  must  come  through  the  ear 
alone,  in  listening  to  the  reading  and  de- 
scription by  others. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
teachers   who   planned   and   prepared    this 


play.  The  time  had7  been  brief  since  its  se- 
lection, but  its  mechanical  and  executive 
success  was  absolutely  faultless.  The  first 
nights  at  our  best  theatres  might  well  be 
complimented  on  such  smooth  running  and 
absence  of  the  inevitable  "hitches"  of  initia- 
tory occasions. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  success  was 
the  remarkably  clear  enunciation.  Not  a 
word  was  missed  by  the  audience,  and  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  who  prepare 
our  annual  exhibitions  might  well  sit  at  the 
feet  of  these  careful  teachers,  who  achieve 
such  complete  success  in  clear,  distinct  ut- 
terance. 

Our  congratulations  were  received  with  the 
modesty  and  good  taste  which  is  such  a  no- 
ticeable characteristic  of  this  institution.  A 
casual  visitor  could  hardly  fail  to  notice 
the  delicate  courtesy  which  marks  the 
intercourse  of  the  members  of  this 
large  household.  I  know  of  no  better 
cure  for  pessimistic  tendencies  than  a  visit 
to  this  little  world  by  itself.  Life  means 
something  here;  it  is  earnest;  it  is  made  the 
most  of,  and  its  hearty  enjoyment  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  is  contagious. 

If  I  do  not  tell  of  an  annex  entertainment 
that  followed,  do  not  conclude  that  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  see  the  long,  cheerful  tables, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe.  The  mental  picture 
of  exquisite  flowers  and  happy  faces;  the  de- 
licious oysters,  that  never  seemed  so  inviting 
as  that  night,  with  the  mercury  at  13°  below; 
the  happy  hits  at  impromptu  speech-making, 
•—all  these  things  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
one  fortunate  Visitor. 

. . .  Teaching  the  blind  to  act  a  play  is  one 
of  the  marvels,  except  to  those  who  know 
liy  experience  the  aptness  in  learning  with 
which  sightless  people  are  endowed. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

i  i  i 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  JAN.    28,  1882. 


DRAMA  BY  THE  BLIND. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  o; 
Perkiii9  Institution  has  been  comm<  ne- 
ed by  the  presentation  of  a  drama  by  lie 
inmates  of  the  Institution,  all  of  the  ac- 
tois  being  blind.  A  short  time  since, 
the  idea  of  having  a  drama  was  sug- 
gested to  the  inmates,  and  was  eagerly 
caught  up  by  certain  ones,  and  a  play 
was  at  once  selected  and  the  actors 
chosen.  At  first  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  difficult,  to  learn  the  different 
parts,  but  this  was  easily  overcome  by 
those  who  had  learned  to  write,  and 
the  others  committed  their  parts  from 
dictation. 

Last  Tuesday  evening,  although  the 
weather  was  cold  and  severe,  a  large 
company  ofiriends  filled  the  exhibition 
hall  at  the  Institute,  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  play,  "Maurice,  the 
Woodcutter,"  one  of  Somersett's  pro- 
ductions. It  sets  forth  the  cruelly,  al- 
most barbarity,  of  a  German  governor, 
Count  Hartenstein,  towards  his  sub- 
jects during  the  absence  of  the  prince, 
and  also  the  philanthropy  of  Dominie- 
Starrkoph,  the  s-ehoolmaster,  who  is 
also  a  lawyer  in  time  of  need,  and  who 
"stands  by".  Mamice,.  who  seems  to  be 
the  victim  of  the  Count's  hatred. 

The  following  were  the  dramatic  per- 
sons: Prince  Leopold,  W.  C  13oU.es; 
Baron  Leibheim,\V.  P.  Garrison  ;  Count 
Hartenstein,  H,  E.  Boeseh ;  Maurice, 
II.  B.  Thomas;  Hans,  his  friend,  W. 
P.  Halliden;  Dominie  Starrkoph,  W. 
B.  Hammond;  Glaudoft,  friend  of  Hie 
Count,  J.  II.  Slewing;  Secretary,  Q.C. 
Cadwell;  Captain  Mauhoof  and  Bie- 
gel.  B.  F.  Parker:  Boltzcn,  turnkey, 
E.  W.  Biekford;  Fritz,  son  of  Maurice, 
('.  I".  Gleason;  Mary,  wite  of  Man 


J.  "\V.  Church;  Eottic,  their  daughter, 
Allie  Howland;  officers  and  peasants, 
by  other  inmates  oi  the  Institute. 

The  acting  was  generally  exceld 
and  the  freedom  and  easy  movements 
ot  all  the  artists  were  wonderful,  con- 
sidering their  infirtriity,  while  the  et- 
forts  of  Mr.  Hammond  as  Dominie 
Starrkoph,  Mr.  Thomas  as  Mamice, 
and  Mr.  Boeseh  as  Count  Hartenstein, 
were  particularly  commendable.  Fa 
ery  one  present  was  highly  gratified 
with  the  success  of  the  evening,  and  it 
is  thought  that  other  dramas  will  beat- 
tempted  ere  long. 
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GAZETTE     &      COURIER. 

NORTHAMPTON, 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  January    81,    1882. 


The  trustees  ot  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Boston  need  $16,000  to  com- 
plete their  printing  fund  of  $100,000.  An 
American  residing  abroad  gave  $1,000,  and 
afterward  increased  it  to  $5,000.  Col.  Henry 
Lee  gave  $500.  A  gentleman  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  whose  name  is  not  given,  gave 
$5,000  and  said  if  more  was  needed,  "send 
to  me  again."  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks  gave 
$500.  The  cause  is  a  good  one,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  doing  a  noble  work.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  R.  E.  Apthorp,  or  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  Boston. 


BOSTON  DAILT  ADVEETISEE: 


SATURDAY    MORNING.    FEB.  11.    1882. 


Any  contributions  to  the  printing  fund  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
lor  the  Blind  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Samuel  G.  Snclling,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  trustees,.  40  "Water  street.  -i 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,     FEB.  11,  1882. 


— Several  pupils  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  will  give  a  concert  in  Cambridge 
next  Thursday  evening,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  young  man  residing  there,  who  is 
blind  and  destitute. 


BOSTON   DAILT  ADYEETISEE: 


MONDAY    MORNING.    FEB.  13.  1882. 


Only  $18,fKH>  is  now  required  to  make  out  the 
S100.000  printing  fund .  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  Samuel  G.  SneUing,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  trustees,  40  Water  street. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    13.    1882. 


The    Late    R.    E.    Apthorp. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  lor  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  as  a 
tribute  to  tho  memory  ot  the  late  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Apthorp: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  ol  the  household 
of  the  Institution  are  deeply  affected  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  late  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  ot  trustees,  and  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  mourn  in  his  decease  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  efficient  friends  of 
the  calise  of  the  education  of  the  blind— one 
whose  intelligent  interest,  active  labois  aud  wise 
counsels  have  contributed  largely  to  the  career  of 
usefulness  and  beneficence  of  our  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  our  pro- 
found gratitude  for  his  warm  sympathy,  his  genial 
courtesy  and  his  noble  friendliness  toward  each 
and  all  the  members  of  our  household. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. ^^ 


6! 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE 


-*- 


Letter  to  the  Blind  Men  of  Arkansas,  by  Otis  Pattfa  Superintendent  of  ISie  Arkansas  School  for  the 

Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


My  Dear  Friends — Having  been 
partially  deprived  of  sight  in  early 
childbood,  and  having  devoted  ray 
life  to  the  blind,  I  know  your  pri- 
vation in  all  its  sad  details;  I  well 
understand  tbe  inconveniences,  the 
mortifications,  the  loneliness  and 
the  feeling  of  almost  helpless  dis- 
pair  which,  like  a  horrid  nightmare, 
sometimes  threatens  to  overwhelm 
and  crush  the  life  of  the  blind.  Bat 
I  do  not  propose  to  condole  with 
yoo,  nor  to  offer  you  empty  words 
of  sympathy;  but  to  do  what  is  ft-r 
belter,  namely:  point  out  to  you  a 
way  by  which,  in  spite  of  your  in- 
firmity, you  may  take  your  place 
among  men  as  useful,  self-sustain 
icg  citizens. 

Pursuant  to  act  of  the  legislature 
allowing  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind  to  admit  adults  to  learn 
tradep,this  institution  has  so  extend- 
ed its  industrial  depaitment  as  to 
be  able  to  receive  about  twenty  in- 
dustriously disposed  blind  men  ci 
good  moral  character,  lor  a  limited 
time,  say  for  one  to  three  yearp,  to 
learn  a  trade  or  trades  by  which 
they  may  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves alter  leaving  the  institution. 
For  this  purpose  two  two-story 
buildings,  a  short  distance  from  the 
mam  institution,  have  been  rented, 
one  for  a  workshop  and  the  other 
for  a  lodging  house  for  the  work- 
men, who  with  their  foreman  and 
the  family  of  tbe  music  toacher 
constitute  a  household  distir.ct  from 
the  school  depaitment  for  the  young 
blind,  but  under  the  same'  general 
supervision.  The  workmen  come 
to  tfcn  institution  three  times  a  day 
for  their  meals,  but  all  other  exer- 
cises are  on  tieir  own  premises. 
They  spend  about  eight  hours  a 
day  working  in  the  shops.  The 
trades  taught  at  present  are  piano 
tuning,  mattress  making,  broom 
making,  and  seating  chairs.  Others 
may  be  added  as  the  number  of 
workmen  increases. 

As  no  charge  is  made  for  beard 
or  instruction,  the  profits  of  the 
shops  might  well  go  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  institution,  but  as 
the  sole  object  is  to  benefit  the 
blind  by  training  them  to  habits  of 
industry,  economy,  and  self-sup- 
port, the  men  are  allowed  pay  by 
piece  for  a<i  saleable  work  done  by 
them.  This  pay  consists  cf  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  profit  on  the 
work  after  paying  for  material;  the 
rest  going  to  pay  for  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  tor  keeping  the  same 
in  repair.  If  at  the  end  of  any 
year  there  be  an  overplus  after 
paying  expenses  of  the   shop,   not 


including  rent,  fuel,  and  salary  of 
teachers,  it  will  be  set  aside  for  a 
fund  to  furnish  an  outfit  t  >  honora- 
bly discharged  workmen  who  have 
not  means  to  set  up  in  business. 

The  workmen  have  morcirg  and 
evening  worship  in  their  own 
lodging  house,  and  tt  night  listen 
to  nadir g  the  current  news  from 
the  paper?,  or  to  some  book  elected 
by  themselves,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent.  On 
the  Sabbath  they  attend  church 
and  Sabbath  schools  at  places  of 
their  own  selection.  At  all  times 
as  much  liberty  is  allowed  them  as 
is  consistent  with  good  ord?r  and 
good  morals. 

Now  rn?  blind  friends  of  Arkan- 
sas, you  are  invited  to  share  these 
privileges  without  cost  to  your- 
selves for  board  or  instruction,  and 
if  you  are  industrious  and  econom- 
ical you  may  soon  be  able  to  earn 
your  clothing,  which  will  bo  far 
better  than  to  receive  it  as  a  chari- 
ty. But  there  are  certain  condi 
tions  upon  which  you  will  be  re- 
ceived: First,  you  mutt  be  of  good 
moral  character,  free  from  bad 
habits  and  offiensive  disease.  Soc- 
ond,  you  must  be  industriously  dis- 
posed. Ifyouaretoo  old  or  tx> 
feeble  to  work,  or  unwilling  to  do 
so  and  only  wish  to  be  suppoitsd, 
this  is  not  the  »dace  for  you,  as  it 
is  not  an  asylum  but  an  institution 
for  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
doing  well  and  making  a  toleiably 
good  living  where  you  are,  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  make  a  charge. 
It  is  generally  best  to  let  l'weli 
enough  alone."  But  if  you  can  do 
little  or  nothing  for  your  support, 
and  would  rather  work  and  earn 
your  own  living  than  to  bo  main- 
tained by  ethers,  and  it  you  have 
no  habit  or  disease,  physical  or 
menial,  that  can  it  jure  those  with 
whom  you  associate,  then  you  are 
cordially  invited  and  urged  to  come 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  provided 
for  you. 

To  some  it  may  seem  incredible 
that  a  man  totally  blind  can  be 
made  capable  of  earning  hie  living; 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  Of  this 
you  may  satisfy  yourselves  by 
writing  to  any  of  the  following 
named  blind  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  instructed  in  this  institution, 
and  who  have  for  years  supported 
themselves,  some  of  them  main- 
taining families:  Mr.  W.  L.  Pat- 
terson, bookseller  and  news  agent, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.;  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Ward,  dealer  in  confectionery  and 
musical     instruments,    Clarksville, 


Atk,;  Mr.  A.  J.  Hudspeth,  mat- 
tress and  broom  maker,  Dardaneile 
Ark.;  M~.  L.  M.  Prows",  mattress 
and  broom  maker,  Hico,  Benton, 
coun'y,  Ark.;  Mr.  Harvey  B.  How- 
ell, farmer,  Dripping  Springs, 
Crawford  county.  Ark.;  Miss  N.  A. 
Moore,  teacher  (  f  sewing  and  fancy 
work  in  the  Arkansas  school  for 
the  blind,  Little  Rock;  Miss  A.  C. 
Ellis,  literary  teacher  in  the  Arkan- 
sas school  for  the  blind,  Little 
Rock.  Any  of  the  above  named 
persons  (tan  give  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  institution. 
The  statements  of  blind  tramps 
who  have  left  tbe  school  irregular- 
ly or  who  have  been  dishonorably 
discta-ged  are  not  always  trust- 
worthy. 

Applications  for  admission  should 
be  made  to  the  supei  inter,  dent, 
Otis  Patten,  school  f  r  the  blind, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  should  state 
the  name,  age  and  postoffico  of  the 
applicant,  how  long  he  has  been 
blind  and  the  cause  of  blindness, 
wh  it  was  his  business  before  tb« 
loss  of  sight  and  how  ho  has  spont 
his  t  me  since  becoming  blind. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  is 
required  to  bring  a  certificate  that 
he  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  county 
from  which  he  hails,  signed  by  the 
county  judge.  A.  certificate  from 
some  regular  physician  that  he  is 
free  from  infectious  or  offensive  dis- 
ease; and  one  signed  by  two  or 
more  responsible  citizens  that  he  is 
of  good  moral  character. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  at 
any  time  in  the  session,  which  com- 
mences the  fi'8!;  Wednesday  in  Oc- 
tober; but  when  admitted,  unless 
prevented  by  s  cknes?,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  until  the  close  of 
the  term,  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June  and  to  spend  the  summer  va- 
cation at  home. 

As  I  feel  an  interest  in  a'l  blind 
persons,  whether  you  come  to  ihe 
institution  or  not,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  and  if  by  advice 
or  otherwise  I  can  help  any  of  you 
to  help  yourselves,  I  shall  be  glad 
t>  do  so. 

Here  let  me  say  to  those  who 
have  been  my  pupils,  it  is  for  your 
int3rcst  to  keep  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  institution.  I  some 
times  have  information  to  impart 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  you; 
and  occasionally  something  more 
substantial  for  those  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Otis  Patten. 

Little  Rock,  January  24,  1882. 

State  papers  please  copy. 


&? 


TEE  STATE  GAZETTE 

Dean  Adams  ...Pdbmsh 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1882. 


COMME5DABLE    IJfSTITUTIO 


^ 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1883. 


Step  Forward  bv  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 


'he    twenty-third  anniversary    of   the 
chaptering    of    "the  Arkansas  school  for 
the  blind,"  was  marked  by  an  extension 
of  its  industrial  department.  The  organic 
law  of  the  institution  allows  the  admis- 
sion of  adults  for  a  limited  time  to  learn 
trades, and  the  managers  have  alwayB  con- 
templated an  industrial  department  dis- 
tinct from  the  school ;  but  have  been  pre- 
vented heretofore  by  want  of    room  and 
limited  means  from  carrying  out  the  plan. 
The  number  of  pupils  having  been  limit- 
ed by  law  to  thirty-three,  preference  was 
given  to  the  young,  and    few  adults  were 
received.    But  the  last  legislature  so  ex- 
tended the  provision  that  fifty  can  now  be 
admitted.    Quite  a  number  cf  biind  men 
having   applied   for  admission   to    learn 
trades  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  sup  - 
port  themselves    hereafter,  two    commo- 
dious buildings,  three  blocks  west  of  the 
main    institution,  have    been    rented    of 
Butler,  Gibb  &  Co. — one  for  a  workshop 
and  the  other  for  a  lodging  house. 

To  these  premises  the  workmen  and 
some  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution 
were  moved  on  Saturday,  February  4th. 
Here,  every  day  except  Sunday,  fr^m  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  an 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  intermission  at 
noon,  the  men  may  be  seen  in  their  shops 
making  brooms  and  mattresses,  seating 
chairs,  etc.  They  go  to  the  institution 
three  times  a  day  for  meals,  and  at  night 
listen  to  reading  in  their  lodging  hou3e. 
There  are  accommodations  for  about 
twenty  men— more  than  half  the  places 
have  already  been  applied  for.  It  is  be- 
lie ved  that  from  one  to  three  years  will  be 
sufficient  for  these  blind  men  to  Iearn- 
their  trades.  When  they  go  out,  worthy 
graduates  who  have  not  means  to  start  in 
business,  will  be  aided  in  procuring  an 
outfit.  The  removal  of  the  shops  and 
workmen  from  the  main  institution  gives 
more  room  for  young  pupils,  and  also  af- 
fords two  school  rooms  and  a  eick  room, 
which  have  long  been  needed. 


— _ — . 

Th<>  Perkins   Institute. 

Contrary  to  tne  general  supposition,  this  in* 
stitutiou  is  not  ail  asylum,  or  a  permanent 
home  for  the  blind,  neither  ia  it  a  hospital  for, 
Ihe  cure  ol  blindness.  Instead,  it  is  a  school) 
where  those  deprived  of  eyesight  may  be  ed- 
ucated, and  learn  some  trade  or  employment 

that  wiD  in  the  future  render  them  independ- 
ent. Pupils  are  received  from  all  the  New  Eng- 
land Slates,  the  cairns  Irom  those  of  Massa- 
ehusetis.audpariicuiarly  those  from  any  quar- 
ter who  are  unable  to  pay  their  tuition,  are 
first  considered.  It  requires  eight  years  to 
go  through  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of 
instruction.  The  exhibition  every  Thursday 
attcrnoon  consists  or  musical  performances 
and  school  exercises.  To  avoid  having  the 
institution  crowded  with  disinterested  peo- 
ple, an  admission  fee  of  fifteen  cents  is 
charged  to  these  entertainments.  Eight 
pupus  are  now  ready  to  graduate. 


BOSTON   DAILY   AD  VEETISEE ; 

WEDNESDAY    MOBNING.  FEB.  22.  1882. 


*Ei  0  STC  H 


TUl'ItSBAT,  FEBRUARY  »:S,  1RSS. 


BOSTON  DAILY  AD  VEETISEE: 

TUESDAY    MORNING,  FEB.  14,  1882. 


►N  TAKE*    AT   THE    BLIND    ASYLUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officer,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  K.  E.  Ap- 
thorp:— 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  household 
of  the  institution  are  deeply  affected  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  .Mr.  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  lute  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  mourn  in  his  decease  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  efficient  iriends  of 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind, — one  whose 
intelligent  interest,  active  labors  and  wi>e  coun- 
sels have  contributed  largely  to  the  career  of  use- 
fulness and  beneficence  of  our  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  our  pro- 
found gratitude  fur  his  warm  sympathy,  his 
genial  courtesy  and  his  noble  friendliness  toward 
each  and  all  the  members  of  our  household. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the.«e  resolutions  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased.       F.  H.  Kilbochh,  Chairman, 

Lexxa  U.  S\v  isekto^.  Secretary. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


THDKSDAV,    F£B.    S8«,    18S8. 


I 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are  to 
oelebrate  Longfellow's  birthday  on  the  27th 
iust.  by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  mnsic, 
Waaing  by  touch  and  a  dialogue,  introducing 

several     p  from  Longfellow's    poems. 

The  pro;  ranimeand  the  dialogue  in  fall  have 
been  primed  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  pupil  ,  and  will  form  an  interesting  souve- 
nir of  a  memorable  occasion. 


The  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  are  to 
celebrate  Longfellow's  birthday  on  the  27th  in 
stant  by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  music* 
reading  by  touch,  and  a  dialogue,  introducing 
several  passages  from  Longfellow's  poems.  The 
programme  and  the  dialogue  in  full  have  been 
p  rioted  in  raised  letters  for  the  nse  of  the  pupils, 
and  will  form  an  interesting  souvenier  of  a  mem- 
orable occasion. 


Dailii  Queuing  (traveller. 

"THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY   23.   1832. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  arc  to  cele- 
brate Longfellow*  birthday  on  the  27th  hist,  by  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  music,  reading  by  touch 
and  a  dialogue,  introducing  several  passages  from 

Longfellow 


The  regular  exhibition,  consisting  of  school 
exercises  and  musical  performances  of  the 
pupiis  at  the  Blind  Asylum  took  p. ace  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  1  o'clock  today. 
The  exhibitions  at  the  institution  are  given 
only  at  the  hours  mentioned.  At  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  nexl  Monday,  the  anniversary  of  Long - 
Lllow's  birthday        will  be        cele- 

brated. Following         will         be         the 

order  of  exeicises:  1st,  Music, — 
"Wondrous  Truths  and  Manifold  as  Won- 
drous;" 2.  Biographical  sketch;  o,  Music — 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night;"!.  Beading  by 
touch  from  Longfellow's  works;  5  MustQ, 
"Beware;"  6. Dialogue,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion; 7.  So:ig,"Dayoreak."  Remarks  will  be 
uiailc  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Ho  wells, Mr.  F-S.  Underwood,  Prof.  U.3  unley 
Hall  and  others. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,     FEB.  25,  1882. 


I.  ONGFMLL  0  W'S  BLR  TUBA  Y. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
porit  Longfellow  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
next  Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
with  exercises  specially  arranged  for 
the  occasion,  and  several  noted  persons 
will  deliver  suitable  addresses. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  has  written  a  dialogue 
in  honor  of  the  day,  and  it  has  been 
printed  in  embossed  type.  It  intro- 
duces "Prometheus''  entire,  and  ex- 
tracts from  seveial  other  poems  by 
Longfellow.  The  dialogue  has  four 
characters,  and  it  will  be  recited  in  full. 
The  following  is  the 

PREFACE. 

Think  not,  oh  reader,  that  we  seek  to  add 
A  single  leaf  to  crowns  that  cannot  fade  : 
Laurels  are  plenteous  :  we  would  only  bring 
A  wreath  of  birth-day  blossoms  for  our  king ; 

To  bid  him  live,  and  long  to  be  our  toast, 
His  compeers'  darling,  and  his  country's  boast. 
The  soul  that  blends  with  the  sweet  poet-mind 
A  gentle  love  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Thus  beg  we  him  our  simple  words  to  hear, 
In  the  sweet  name  of  all  who've  held  him  dear. 
Wide  may  he  reign,  a  birth-day  king  in  truth, 
O'er  gladdened  hearts  of  Childhood,  Age  and  Youth  ! 

The  celebration  will  mark  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  there  will  be  great  demand 
for  cards  of  invitation.  The  full  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  is  as  follows:  — 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Music. — "Wondrous  Truths  and  Mani- 

fold as  Wondrous.'' 

2.  Biographical  Sketch. 

3.  Music. — "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night.'' 

4.  Reading  by    touch    from  Longfellow's 

Works. 

5.  Music.— "Beware." 

6.  Dialogue,  written  for  the  occasion. 

7.  Song.— "Daybreak." 

Remarks  by   Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe,  Mr. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood, 

Prof.  C.  Stanley  Hall,  and  others. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


.4  REMINISCENCE. 


BOSTON  POST. 

WEDNESDAY  MOENING,  FEB,  22.  1GG2. 


The  pnpila  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Ma*s>a- 
rbubetts  School  for  the  Blind  i.ropoee  to  celebrate 
Mr.  Longfellow's  birthday  by  suitable  exercises,  on 
Monday  ncxt,ai3  P.  M. 
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Our  extract,  last  week,  from  a  recent 

historical  sketch  of  the  origin,  rise  and 
progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
by  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  was  so  long  that  we  were 
obliged  to  omit  that  portion  referring 
to  Laura  Bridgman,  which  is  published 
below. 

An  account  of  this  institution  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  mention 
the  remarkable  success  achieved  in  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Cases 
of  combined  loss  (or  lack)  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  are  so  extremely 
rare  that  able  writers  and  philosophers 
had  discussed  the  possibility  of  teaching 
beings  so  deprived  of  the  senses  neces- 
sary for  communion  with  their  fellows 
any  systematic  language  for  such  inter- 
course. But  no  such  person  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
teachers  and  philosophers,  and  it  was 
considered  an  open  question  whether 
such  education  were  possible,  when  Dr. 


How  Laura  Bridgman  Received 
Her  Instruction. 


6 


Howe,  having  found  "in  a  little  village 
in  the  mountains  a  pretty  and  lively  gin' 
about  six  years  old,  who  was  totally 
blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  only  a  very 
indistinct  oense  of  smell,"  resolved  to 
try  the  experiment  of  establishing  a 
means  of  communication  between  the 
human  soul  thus  buried  in  darkness  and 
silence  and  the  world  outside. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  horn  at  Han- 
over, N.  II.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  She  was  a 
bright,  pretty  infant,  but  very  delicate, 
and  subject  to  fits  until  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  when  her  health  began  to 
improve,  and  at  two  years  of  age  she 
was  an  active,  intelligent  and  healthy 
child.  She  was  then  suddenly  pros- 
trated by  a  fever,  which  raged  violently 
tor  seven  weeks,  and  deprived  her  en- 
tirely of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  blunted  those  of  taste  and 
smell.  For  five  months  she  lay  in  a 
darkened  room,  ami  two  years  had 
passed  before  her  health  was  fully  re- 
stored. Though  thus  deprived  of  most 
of  the  usual  means  of  communication 
with  others,  she  was  interested  in 
things  about  her,  and  showed  a  desire 
to  learn.  She  soon  begin  to  make  a 
language  of  her  own,  and  had  a  sign  to 
indicate  her  recognition  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Her  power  of-iini- 
tation  led  her  to  reoeat  what  others  did, 
and  by  means  of  this  faculty  she  had 
learned  to  sew  a  little,   aud   to  knit. 


LAURA   BRIDGMAX   TEACHING   OLIVER  CAS- 
WELL TO  READ  EMBOSSED  PRINT 


When  Dr.  Howe  first  saw  her  he  de 
scribed  her  as  having  "a  well  formed 
figure,  a  strongly  marked  nervous-san- 
guine temperament,  a  large  and  beau- 
tifully shaped  head,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  healthy  action."  Her  parents 
were  willing  to  allow  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Howe's  plan  of  teaching  their  unfor- 
tunate child,  and  on  the  4th  of  Ociober, 
1837,  she  was  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  first  lessons  were  given  by  taking 
small  articles  of  common  use,  .such  as  a 
key,  a  pen,  etc.,  having  labels  pasted 
upon  them  with  their  names  in  raised 
letters,  and  allowing  her  to  feel  of these 
very  carefully  over  and  over  again  until 
she  came  to  associate  the  word  thus 
printed  with  the  article  itself,  and  when 
shown  the  name  apart  from  the  object, 
would  at  once  bring  the  object  which 
the  name  called  f<>r.  In  order  to  teach 
Ir.-r  the  value  of  the  individual  letters 
of  which  these  names  were  composed, 
short  monosyllable  words  were  first  se 
lected,  such  as  pin  and  pen,  and  by  re- 
peatedly examining  these,  she  came  to 
perceive   that  they   consisted  of  three 


separate  signs  or  characters,  a  id  that 
the  middle  sign  of  one  differed  from 
the  middle  sign  of  the  other.  The  task 
of  teaching  these  early  lessons  was  a 
very  slow  one,  but  Laura  began  by  be- 
ing a  willing  and  patient  imitator,  even 
before  she  cad  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  or  object  of  these  lessons,  and 
when,  by  degrees,  some  idea  of  their 
signification  dawned  upon  her,  her  de- 
light was  so  unmistakably  manifested, 
and  her  zeal  and  interest  became  so 
great,  that  the  slow  process  became  a 
pleasant  work.  After  learning  to  asso- 
ciate the  printed  names  upon  the  labels 
with  the  artiete«,  the  letters  were  given 
her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  and 
she  wa3  taught  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
spell  the  words  which  she  had  already 
learned  upon  the  labels.  She  was  next 
supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  types  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon 
their  ends,  and  a  board  containing 
square  holes,  into  which  the  types 
could  be  set,  so  that  only  the  letters 
upon  the  ends  could  be  felt  above  the 
surface,  and  with  these  she  soon  learned 
to  spell  the  words  which  she  knew,  a? 
6he  had  with  the  paper  slips.  After 
several  weeks  of  this  practice  she  was 
taught  to  make  the  different  Jetrers  by 
the  position  of  her  fingers,  and  thus 
dispense  with  the  more  cumbrous  aid 
of  board  aud  types.  About  three 
mouths  were  spent  in  thus  teaching  her 
the  names  of  some  common  objects,  and 
the  means  of  expressing  them  by  set- 
ting up  type,  or  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. She  was  so  eager  to  team  the 
name  of  every  object  with  which  sh" 
came  in  contact  that  much  time  was 
spent  in  teaching  her  these.  Next  came 
words  expressing  positive  qualities, 
then  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  she 
easily  acquired  the  use  of  some  active 
verbs,  such  as  to  walk,  to  run,  to  sew, 
etc.,  although  the  distinctions  of  mood 
aud  tense  came  later.  The  process  of 
teaching  was  necessarily  so  slow  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  eagerness  to  learn, 
6he  had  attained  only  about  the  same 
commando!'  language  as  that. possessed 
by  ordinary  children  at  three  years  of 
age  when  she  had  Deen  under  in-true- 
tion  twenty-HX  months,  and  wa3  ten 
years  old.  But  as  she  now  possessed 
the  means  for  the  acquirement  of  all 
knowledge,  and  she  became  capable  ol 
expressing  her  own  thoughts,  feelings 
and  impressions,  the  process  oift  teach 

ing  her  ami  watching  the  develop 
mentofher  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  became  more  and  more  in- 
teresting. Her  sense  of  touch  be- 
came more  acute,  and  there  was 
some  improvement  in  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell.  Laura  seems 
to  have  possessed  an  innate  love 
of  neatness  and  modesty  which, 
even  in  early  childhood,  prevent- 
ed her  from  ever  transgressing 
the  rules  of  propriety.  She  had 
a  bright  and  sunny  disposition, 
which  delighted  in  fun  and  mer- 
riment, an  affectionate  and  s\  m- 
pathetic  nature,  and  a  ready  con  ti 
dence  in  others,  and  her  conscien- 
tiousness and  love  of  truth  were 
early  developed.  When  she  had 
acquired  a  Sufficient  command  of 
language  to  converse  freely  by 
mean-  of  the  manual  alpha! 
her  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances began  to  e  (large,  and  the 
development  of  her  character  was 
greatly  aided  by  coining  in  eon- 
tact  with  a  variety  Oj  persons.  A 
few  years  later  she  took  great  in- 
terest in  assisting  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Oliver  Caswell,  who  was 


afflicted  like  herself.  By  the  special 
teaching  adapted  to  her  condition, 
Laura  has  acquired  a  good  education, 
and  is  very  skilful  in  many  of  the  em- 
ployments of  women,  such  as  sewing 
(both  by  hand  and  by  machine),  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  and  some  fancy  work, 
and  she  is  also  capable  of  performing 
many  household  duties.  She  is  very  in- 
telligent, and  fond  of  reading  and  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  notwithstanding 
the  isolation  which  her  lack  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  necessarily  involves, 
her  life  was  an  industrious  and  a  happy 
one. 

Dr.  Howe  watched  and  guided  the 
development  of  this  little  shut-in  human 
treasure  with  a  father's  care  from  the 
beginning.  She  was  never  absent  from 
his  thoughts,  and  to  her  training  he  de- 
voted the  best  and  freshest  powers  of 
his  mind  aud  life.  Laura,  as  the  fitst 
fruits  of  his  genius,  commanded  his 
time,  his  energies  and  his  attention,  but, 
like  other  great  architects,  he  also  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  skilled  work- 
men, and  Laura  had,  on  the  whole, 
good  aud  efficient  teachers,  of  whom 
the  one  distinguished  by  breadth  of 
mind  and  capacity  for  carrying  out  the 
work  so  wonderfully  begun  by  his  cre- 
ative mind  was  Miss  Wight,  afterward 
the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Bond. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there 

can  be  nothing  more  appropriate  than 

the  following  extract  from  the  Boston 

Tianscript,  published  just  thirty  years 
ago  the  present  month  of  February : 

EVANGELINE  AND  LAURA  BRIDGMAN . 

The  author  of  Evangeline  has  had 
many  flattering  proofs  of  the  pleasure 
his  beautiful  poem  has  given  to  innum- 
erable readers  at  home  aud  abroad ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  any  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings 
than  the  one  just  received,  which  we 
are  about  to  mention . 

A  lady  who  had  been  lately  entrasted 
with  the  care  of  Laura  Bridgmau,  and 
whose  heroic  self-devotion,  experienced 
by  more  thau  one  grateful  heart,  emi- 
nently fitted  her  for  such  an  arduous 
duty,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Goodwin,  former- 
ly of  Boston,  now  of  Duxbury,  under- 
took the  seemingly  hopeless  task  to 
make  her  pupil  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  a  work  which  she  herself  so 
admired. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, he  must  bear  in  mind  that  Laura 
is  blind,  deaf  and  mute,  and  that,  the 
only  way  of  communicating  with  her 
is  through  the  medium  of  figures  made 
in  her  hand  by  the  fingers  of  her  teach- 
er. Laura  was  made  to  read  the  glory 
of  Evangeline,  and  it  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  poem, 
that  even  in  this  mode  of  imperfect 
translation,  the  beauty  aud  charm  of 
the  original  would  not  entirely  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Laara  was  delighted  wrtb  the  story, 
aud  for  days  talked  about  nothing  but 

Evangeline.  We  borrow  the  following 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Goodwin 
to  Mr.  E.  Vilalis  Scherb,  in  which  .she 
informed  him  of  the  success  which  had 
crowned  her  philanthropic  experiment, 
"Since  our  return  from  Boston,  I 
have  read  more  leisurely  and  with  more 
time  to  explain  figures  of  speech,  to 
Laura,  the  latter  part  of  Evangeline. 
I  had  'o  hurry  it  beiore,  as  she  left  so 
soon.  After  finishing  the  last  canto, 
and  talking  much  with  her  about  the 
noble  character  of  the  heroine,  I  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  want  to  tell  Mr. 
Longfellow  some  other  thoughts  about 
Ilia  beautiful    book.     She    clapped  her 


// 


l<ands  with  delight  at  t he  thought!  1 
told  her  I  would  enclose  her  nolo  in  a 
letter  to  you,  and  I  was  sure  you  would 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  jour  friends.  I 
con  I  j  fill  pages  with  the  naive,  and,  in 
their  naivete,  beautiful  remarks  Lauin 
lias  made  during  this  reading.  I  think 
it  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes 
to  the  life-likeness  of  a  fictitious  char- 
acter that  we  find  people  applying  it  as 
a  rule  of  conduct.  In  various  instances 
Laura  has  done  this.  One,  though 
very  simple,  is  so  childlike,  I  must  tell 
you.  She  has  a  remarkable  antipathy 
against  cats,  and,  though  generally  hu- 
mane and  gentle,  cannot  avoid  an  occa- 
sional expression  of  her  dislike  in  the 
shape  of  a  kick  or  push.  The  other  day 
she  asked  me  if  1  thought  'Evangeline 
would  have  kicked  acat.'  I  told  her 
no,  Evangeline  would  never  have  been 
rude  towards  any  one.  She  looked  tne 
picture  of  humiliation,  and  has  not  been 
so  vindictive  against  her  enemy,  the 
cat,  since. 

The  following  is  the  close  of  Laura's 
own  note  to  Mr.  Longfellow  : 

•I  am  so  much  interested  in  thinking  ol 
Evangeline,  who  devoted  all  her  time  in  doing 
so  very  much  good  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  peo- 
ple during  her  life.  I  sympathize  with  her 
much  in  her  afflictions. 

I  love  her  very  dearly.  She  is  so  lovely  and 
sweet.    She  is  one  of  Christ's  very  dear  sisters. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  in  reading 
about  Evangeline  and  her  most  benevolent  du- 
ties. 

I  should  love  to  meet  her  with  my  soul  in 
heaven,  when  I  die  on  the  earth. 

From  Laura  Bhidgman.' 

How  gratifying  must  it  be  to  the 
heart  of  the  poet  to  have  lighted  for  a 
while  with  the  sunny  creatures  of  his 
beautiful  imagination  the  dark  night  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  poor,  sense- 
locked  girl  is  bound.  Truly,  such  an 
experience  is  a  higher  reward  than  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  critics  to  bestow 
or  to  take  away. 

But  it  the  poet  has  reason  to  consider 
the  joy  and  the  thanks  of  the  poor  girl 
as  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  his 
muse,  whHt  must  be  the  feelings  ot  him 
to  whom  Laura  is  indebted  for  all  that 
she  is  more  than  a  human  being  merely 
in  form?  Well  may  he  proudly  stand 
by  the  side  of  his  friend,  the  poet, 
claiming  part  of  the  laurels,  for,  as  Cor- 
nelia of  old  could  point  to  her  children 
as  her  most  precious  jewels,  so  may  the 
teaoher  of  Laura  well  point  to  her,  and 
sav,  "Behold  my  work  of  Art." 

— The  article  describing  how  Laura 
Bridgtnau  received  her  education, 
which  was  omitted  last  week,  will  be 
found  upon  the  first  page  of  this  paper. 

— Contributions  to  the  printing  fund 
for  the  blind  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  trustees,  at  No.  40  Water  street. 

—A  few  flags  were  displayed  in  South 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  that  upon  the 
Perkins  Institution  being,  ot  course, 
the  most  conspicuous. 
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BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  FEB.  25, 1882. 


We  have  just  received  a  very  nicely 
arranged  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages,  with  raised  letters  for  the  blind, 
by  Julia  R  Anagnos,  entitled  Longfel- 
low's Birthday.  It  opens  with  verses 
to  the  poet,  followed  by  a  dialogue  be- 
tween five  boys  and  recitations  from 
Prometheus,  The  Ship  of  State,  and  the 
Psalm  of  Life.  Boston:  Howe  Memo- 
1  rial  Press,  Pet-kin's  Institution  and 
Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow 
is  to  be  celebrated  on  Monday,  at  3 
P.  M.,  by  the  students  and  friends  of 
Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
S.  Boston.  Remarks  will  be  made  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Messrs.  W.  U. 
Ilowells,  F.  H.  Underwood,  C.  Stanley 
Hall,  and  others. 


THE  BOSTON  SUNDAY  BUDGET 

FEBRUARY  2  6,  18  8  3. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  are  to  celebrate  Mr.  Longfellow's 
birthday  with  a  little  exhibition  which  will 
afford  great  entertainment  to  those  of  their 
friends  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
Invitations  to  attend.  The  programme  in- 
cludes the  performance  of  a  dialogue,  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  read- 
ing of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet, 
reading  by  touch  from  his  works  and  the 
singing  of  several  of  his  songs. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1882. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY  25,  1882. 


At  t)&?Ferkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  So. 
Boston,  next  Monday  afternoon,  the  birthday 
of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  will  be  celebrated  by 
suitable  exercises.  A  peculiarly  interesting 
feature  will  be  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  four 
pupils,  who  appropriately  introduce  selections 
from  Longfellow's  poems.  This  was  prepared 
by  Julia  R.  ADagnos.  Au  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent was  tendered  to  the  Bard  of  Cambridge  by 
one  of  the  young  blind  boys  of  tbe  Institution, 
a  lad  of  twelve  years,  who  in  making  bis  little 
speech  of  invitation  said,  "I  like  best,  sir,  your 
poem,  Hiawatha;  I  think  it  is  wild."  Mr. 
Longfellow  was  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation 
to  be  present  ou  the  occasion. 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION, 

Faribault,  Minnesota, 
Feb.  17,  1882. 


A  DRAMA  BY  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  interesting  account  of 
a  dramatic  presentation  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  brings 
to  mind  a  similar  but  more  elaborate 
presentation  by  the  pupils  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  in 
Worcester  England,  in  July,  1880. 
Three  plays,  or  portions  of  plays,  were 
rendered  as  follows: 

Greek  Play.  "Prometheus  Vinctus," 
with  four    characters,  three  of  which 
were  taken  by  the  blind  pupils. 
— French  Play.  "Le  Malade    Imagin- 


able," with  three  characters,  all  taken 
by  the  blind. 

English  Play.  "A  lively  day  of  it," 
with  eleven  characters,  of  which  seven 
were  taken  bv  the  blind: 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  26. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  will 
celebrate  Mr.  Longfellow's  birthday  on  Monday  after- 
noon, at  3,  by  suitable  exercises. 


^rfnE  pupilsof  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  are  to  celebrate  Longfellow's 
birthday  on  the  27th  inst.  by  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  music,  reading  by  touch  and  a 
dialogue,    introducing   several   passages    from 

fc^gongfellow's  poems. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28, 1882. 

LONGFELLOW'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  Venerable   Poet  Fittingly 
Honored. 


Observance   of    the   Occasion    at 
'  Perkins  Institute. 


The  hall  of  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  thronged  with  inmates  and  fashion- 
ably-dressed ladies  and  gentlemen  yesterday.  The 
platform  was  decked  witli  flowers  and  evergreens. 
From  a  frame  of  rosebuds  and  smilax  peered 
forth  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  poet  of 
Cambridge.  Beneath  it  was  a  picture 
of  his  residence  in  that  city.  It  waa 
the  observance  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The 
blind  children  paid  tribute  to  his  name  in  verse 
and  song,  and  eloquent  speakers  made  his  life  tbe 
theme  for  laudatory  speeches  and  his  character 
the  basis  for  glowing  examples.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  of  the  Journal  of  Music  read  a  letter  from 
the  great  poet  in  which  he  regretted  that  ill- 
ness prevented  bis  attendance.  He  thanked 
the  children  for  their  kind  thoughts,  to  him  most 
welcome.  Among  those  present  were  Henry  P. 
Kidder,  Samuel  Eliot,  Hon.  James  Sturgis, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Edward  Jackson,  Samuel  T. 
Cobb  of  the  Boston  Home  Journal,  Charles  W. 
Slack  of  the  Commonwealth,  Rev.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows of  the  Christian  Register,  Dr.  Pierce  of 
Zion's  Herald,  George  "Wales,  3Irs.  Lodge 
(mother  of  Cabot  .Lodge),  and  Miss  Brewer. 
A  programme  of  exercises;  printed  with  raised 
letters,  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  poet'3 
"Wondrous  truths  and  manltold  as  wondrous." 
All  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  pupils. 
Charles  B.  Prescottgave  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  poet's  life,  and  Henry  ffoescb,  William  Ham- 
mond, F.  Gouitt,  E.  Keny'on  and  A.  Howland  read 
selections  from  ^Evangeline"  and  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Stanaish."  So  readily  and 
easily  did  the  the  boys  follow  the  raised 
characters  tbat  Professor  C.  Stanley  Hall  of  Har- 
vard; College  was  led  to  believe  that  they  were  re- 
peating from  memory.  But  selections  of  his  own 
choice  were  as  readily  mastered.  A  dialogue 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Julia  K.  Anag- 
nos, wife  of  the  principal  of  the  institution,  was 
assigned  to  Frank  Washington,  William 
Hallidan,  C.  Bassford  and  Charles  Gra- 
son.  It  sounded  in  praise  of  the 
rive  great  American  poets,  Longfellow 
Whittier,  .Bryant,  Holmes  and  Lowell,  but  awards 
the  wreath  to  "him  whose  natal  day  makes  king- 
let the  others  be  kings  in  their  turn."  The  dia- 
logue was  printed  in  the  raised  characters,  and  in 
book  form  was  distributed  among  many  of  tn« 
visitors.  In  closing  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells,  F.  H.  Under- 
wood, Professor  C.  Stanley  Hall  and  others.  The 
tribute  of  the  day  was  the  following  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Airs.  Anagnos: 
Think  not,  oh  reader !  that  we  seek  to  add 
Asingle  leaf  to  crowns  tbat  cannot  fade. 
Laurels  are  plenteous ;  we  would  only  bring 
A  wreath  of  birthday  blossoms  for  our  king; 

To  bid  him  live,  and  long  to  be  our  toast, 
His  compeers'  darling,  and  his  country's  boast: 
The  soul  that  blends  with  the  sweet  poet-mind 
A  gentle  love  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Thus  beg  we  him  our  simple  words  r.o  hear, 

In  the  sweet  name  of  all  who've  held  him  dear. 

Wide  may  he  reign,  a  birthday  king  in  truth. 

O'er  gladdened  hearts  of  childhood,  age  and  youth! 


to 
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THE  POET  LONGFELLOW. 


His   7 5 til  Birthday  Appropriately 
ObserTed 


Not  oven  in  his  native  State  lias  our  home 
poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  received  a 
more  beautiful  tribute  on  his  seventy-filth  birth- 
day than  that  tendered  yesterday  by  the  pupils- 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston.  The  blending  of  enterprise  and  skill 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  this  institution  found  a  most 
worthy  and  unique  interpretation  in  this  offer- 
ing. There  was  a  singular  fitness  in  this  spon- 
taneous testimony  to  the  poet  whose  sym- 
pathy for  the  sightless  was  quickened  a 
generation  aeo.  .  when  he  accompanied 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Howe,  on 
his  visit  to  the  home  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
whose  poesy  has  pictured  to  their  mental  vision 
the  beauties  of  the  hidden  world.  The  hall  of 
the  institution  presented  an  interesting  sight  at 
the  opening  of  the  celebration,  and  as  the 
charm  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  warm 
sun  rays  that  lit  up  the  bay  and  streamed 
through  the  windows  the  privation  of  the  in- 
mates' was  emphasized  for  alt  who  could  see 
witli  sympathetic  eyes.  The  organ  was  deco- 
rated with  ft  portrait  of  the  poet  Longfellow, 
surrounded  by  bunting,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dove  and  floral  wreath.  Below  the  portrait  was 
a  framed  picture  of  the  poet's  home,  and  on 
either  side  were  zonale  pelargoniums,  white 
and  scarlet  blossoms,  coliel,  ice-plants,  ferns! 
and  trailing  vines  in  pots  ana  radiant  cut  flow- 
ers In  vases. 

The  audience  at  3  P.  M.  filled  the  chapel  to 
overflowing,  and  included  among  prominent 
friends  of  the  sightless  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Julia 
R.  Anagnos,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Howells,  F.  H.  Under- 
wood, Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Henry  B." Rogers, 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Edward  Jackson.  The  Di- 
rector, Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  explained  that  the  idea 
of  the  celebration  originated  with  the  fourth 
class  of  literature.  He  announced  that  Dr.  J.  S« 
Dwight,  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  ol 
-Trustees,  would  preside.  The  latter  alluded  ti|- 
Ithe  late  member  of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Ap* 
thorn,  and  appropriately  introduced  the  exer-i 
cises".  The  programme  opened  with  the  singing  of 
the  selection  from  Longfellow,  "  Wondroujr 
Truths,  and  Manifold  as  Wondrous."  The  niusia 
of  this  piece,  which  is  of  much  beauty,  was  com- 
posed by  a  former  pupil  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Septimus  Eraser.  A  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Poet  Longfellow  was  then  rendered  in  very  in- 
telligent style  by  Charles  Prescott.  Another 
prettv  musical  selection,  ,:  Stars  of  the  summer 
Night,"  was  then  sung.  This  was  followed  by 
the  reading  of  extracts  from  Longfellow's  po- 
ems by  the  means  of  the  sense  of  touch  on  raised 
letters.  The  pieces  were  given  with  much  ex- 
pression, and  included  portions  of  Evangeline, 
Footsteps  of  Angels,  and  Die  wedding  scene 
from  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh. 
The  boys  who  participated  were:  tienry  Boesch, 
William  Hammond,  Fred  Gould,  Allle  Howlar.d 
and  Elisha  Kenyon.  They  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Adams,  teacher  of  the  fourth 
class.  After  the  rendering  of  Longfellow's 
"  Beware."  the  feature  Ol  the  day  was  given— a 
dialogue  on  Longfellow  and  other  poets  written 
by  Mrs.  Julia  K.  Anagnos.  This  production, 
which  bespoke  the  inherited  style  of  the  writer, 
had  previously  been  printed  for  the  occasion  by 
the  pupils,  in  raised  letters.  The  characters  in 
the  dialogue  were:  Forrester,  C.  T.  (He 
Ernest,  Frank  Washington:  Eitz-Clarence,  Clar- 
ence Bosford;  Hector,  W.  Halllden. 

In  the  rendering  of  the  dialogue  Frank  Wash- 
ington filled  the  part  of  Chairman  cleverly,  and- 
especially  urged  the  claims  of  the  Poet  Long-- 
fellow;  Charles  T.  Gleason  spoke  for  Lowell, 
01  arenee  Bosford  for  Bryant  and  Holmes,  and 
William  Halliden  for  Whit  Her,  all  reciting  their 
lines  with-  capital  expression.  Skillfully  in- 
serted in  the  dialogue  were  Longfellow's  poems: 
"Prometheus,"  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,'? 
and  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  the  latter  being  re- 
cited admirably  in  unison. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  Chairman 
introduced  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  said:  It 
is  a  pleasure,  on  this  day  at  the  edge  of  spring, 
to  speak  of  a  poet  who  has  made  a  perpetual 
spring  in  the  hard  winter  of  New  England. 
Through  all  the  length  ol  Mr.  Longfellow's  lit-£ 
erary  life  he  has  mule  for  us  "this  rosy  twine, 
dropping  odors,  dropping  wine;"  not  the  wine 
of  Bacchic  fury,  but  the  fine  exhilarating  cor- 
dial of  a  pure  and  fervent  Imagination.  A  more 
Harmonious  life  exists  not  on  the  records,  per- 
of  this  or  any  century.  Where  has  this 
harmony  not  penetrated?  In  what  remote 
places,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  has  not  his 
name  become  a  household  word?  While  we 
remember  the  delights  of  his  music, 
let  us  not  forget  Die  true  and  noble 
burthens  which  the  inspired  wings  of  his  song 
have  carried.  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems  on 
Slavery  were  published  at  a  time  in  which 
abolition  was  a  theme  interdicted  to  ears  polite. 
Hi3  poem  on  the  Arsenal  in  Springfield  was  also 
an  utterance  in  advance  of  his  time,  following 
closely  upon  the  noble  oration  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner upon    the  true  glory  of  nations  as  dlstln- 


elQrJ-  ot  military  con- 
.  _ere  enumerate  the  beautiful, 
ti  one  by  one  Ifclve  attached  the  heart 
of  the  country  to  him.  To  mention  one  would 
be  to  slight  twenty  equally  worthy  of/  mention. 
But  let  us  come  later  to  that  heavy  task  by 
which  he  brought  before  us  the  uiedlseval 
Dante  robed  in  our  modern  English,  but 
with  much  care  and  reverence.  Let  us 
also  speak  of  those  writings,  Hiawatha 
and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Slandish,  of  which 
one  preserves  for  us  the  legend  of  an  aboriginal 
race,  the  other  a  true  picture  of  the  beginnings 
of  a  national  life  and  early  civilization.  Among 
all  those  brilliant  achievements  I  turn  from  the 
laurels  of  the  poet  to  the  civic  crown  of  the 
good  citizen.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  followed  with 
faithful  affection  the  history  and  tue  welfare  of 
his  country. 

When  1  look  at  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  suf- 
fer a  privation  of  the  pleasure  of  direct  con- 
templation of  the  world's  beauty,  how  grateful 
must  I  be  to  him  who  has  been  able  to  give  you 
such  a  fine  spiritual  reflection  of  this  beauty. 
When  I  think  of  the  delight  which  you  have  all 
felt  in  reading  his  writings,  Ifeelitwas  very  ap- 
propriate that  this  birthday  of  his  should  be 
celebrated  by  you  in  particular— that  you  should 
feei  Inclined  among  so  many  who  owe  him 
much  to  consider  yourselves  his  master-debtors. 

Dr.  Dwight  read  a  letter  from  Gen.  Oliver,  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  expressing  regret 
at  being  unable  to  attend.  Mr.  \v.  D.  Howells 
being  called  upon,  spoke  a  few  extempore 
words,  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  and 
hearing  what  he  had.  As  he  watched  the  sight- 
less boys  reading  the  printed  words  of  the  poet, 
with  their  delicate  touch  he  thought  that  after 
all  that  was  the  true  way  to  read  Longfellow, 
as  one  could  imagine  a  certain  sympathy  im- 
parted through  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  said  : 

We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  a  noble  and  *en- 
crable  man.  The  Greeks  gave  us  the  name 
which  we  bestow  upon  him.  Maker.  At  first 
thought,  the  name  might  seem  more  fit  for  a 
sculptor  or  architect,  a  maker  of  visible,  ma- 
terial things;  but  with  increasing  wisdom  and 
experience  we  see  that  men  and  their  structures 
are  transitory,  and  ideas  only  are  eternal. 
Words  are  but  symbols,  and  often  inadequate; 
a  poem  is  not  a  column  of  words;  the  true  work 
of  the  poet  is  in  the  realm  of  thought;  lie  is  as 
truly  in  eternity  as  if  he  had  dropped  his 
mortal  vesture.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  deriv- 
ing our  comparisons  and  analogies  from  the< 
visible  world,-  because  through  the  eyes  we 
have,  or  have  had,  our  most  vivid  and  lasting 
impressions.  But  even  with  closed  eyes  we 
bring  to  mind  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  the 
beauty  or  rivers  and  vales,  the  vastness  of 
ocean  and  the  sublimity  of  the  heavens.  All 
these  were  mirrored  in  the  mind  of) 
the  blind  Milton,  as  were  the  blue 
Olympus,  the  wooded  Ida  and  the  Trojan 
:  plain  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  Homer. 
The  poet  creates  nothing;  creation  is  the  work 
of  the  Infinite  Maker.  The  poet's  work  is  a 
fashioning,  or.  I  might  say.  an  evolution  of  the 
Impressions  made  upon  him  by  external  nature, 
by  the  complex  traits  of  human  character,  by 
the  history  and  works  of  man.  Millions  of  roses 
fill  the  gardens  of  Damascus  with  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  each  glowing  blossom  breathes 
out  its  life  for  Hie  result.  The  priceless  attar 
which  Queens  and  Sultans  delight  in  is  the 
poetry  of  the  multitudinous  roses.  In  every  soul 
there  should  be  some  love  of  beauty.  Some 
iiait  of  nobleness,  some  generou%emotion;  and 
the  poet  distils  from  these,  as  the  chemist  from 
roses,  the  poetry  of  human  life.  Yon  will  not 
wonder  that  the  poet  stands  first  among  men 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  he  who  has  re- 
vealed to  us  what  we  have  felt  in  our  most  ex- 
alted moments,  but  which  we  could  never  have 
expressed.  He  hightens  and  makes  per- 
manent the  conceptions  of  beauty: 
$»  shows  what  is  noblest  in  us,  and 
points  to  endless  capabilities  beyond. 
Longfellow,  whose  birthday  we  celebrate,  is 
one  of  the  poets  of  universal  humanity.  It  Is 
not  necessary  nor  gracious.to  Institute  compari- 
sons. We  can  speak  of  him  as  he  is.  And,  to 
say  truth,  he  is  to-day  more  loved  and  honored 
wherever  the  English  language  Is  spokan  than 
any  noet  of  any  age.  From  the  time  he  first 
sounded  the  solemn  monotone  of  the  Psalm  of 
Life  he  has  had  audience,  attention  and  love 
from  every  class  of  readers.  From  the  Queen 
to  the  peasant,  from  the  cloistered  scholar  to 
the  pioneer  in  the  wilderness,  he  enlists  and 
holds  the  hearts  of  all.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
his  crystal  clear  style  (free  from  affectation  and 
Browningism).  to  the  pervading  sense  of  music, 
and  to  the  exquisite  but  unobtrusive  art;  but 
more,  1  think,  is  due  to  his  broad  sympathy, 
manifested  in  so  many  touching  poems  upon 
the  Incidents  of  our  mortal  life.  Few  persons 
read  poetry  for  mental  stimulus.  In  this  busy 
world  the  mind  is  spurred  and  goaded  enough, 
and  men  crave  the  restfulness  of  music,  the 
delights  of  "objective"  verse,  something  to 
rustle  the  leaves  of  memory,  something  to  pro- 
ject upon  the  horizon  the  enchanting  visions  of 
hope.  For  over  fifty  years  our  noble  singer  has 
been  filling  the  world  with  melody.  His  poems 
are  a  gospel  of  good  will  sot  to  music.  Li  their 
purity,  tenderness,  dignity  and  grace  they  are 
fitly  matched  with  the  poet's  lite. 

For  each  of  you,  my  friends,  as  must  look  in 
"  thought's  interior  sphere"  for  images  of  na- 
ture and  suggestions  of  the  beautiful,  the  poe- 
try of  Longfellow  must  have  an  unspeakable 
charm.  Alter  this  day  1  shall  remember  the 
hundred  busy  fingers,  whose  sensitive  nerves 
have  been  taking  up  and  transmitting  the  im- 
pressions from  the  embossed  page,  and  with  all 
your  friends  here  bless  God  for  the  new  avenue 
opened  to  otherwise  darkened  souls.  If  you  can- 
not be  poets,  you  can  at  least  feel  the  immortal 
glow;  and  you  can  show  that  a  true  life  is  a  true 
poem. 
Dr.  Samuel  tzuot  said  that  he  who  would  need 


to  speak  in  such  a  place  and  at 
a  time  could  have  only  half  a  heart.  He 
assured  the  blind  children  that  they  had  one 
advantage  over  seeing  ones,  in  the  larger 
measure  of  sympathy  which  Is  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Longfellow  was  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  in  New  Hampshire  when  his  sympathy 
was  moved  for  the  blind  by  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  said 
the  speaker,  to  associate  two  such  men,  to  know 
that  they  were  in  intense  sympathy,  and  that 
this  sympathy  once  kindled  never  died  out. 

Dr.  Dwight  made  fitting  allusion  to  the  late 
Trustee,  Mr.  Apthorp,  and  introduced  Mr. 
James  Sturgis  as  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber ot  the  Board  of  Trustees.  My. 
fctnrgls  dwelt  on  the  great  loss  the 
Institution  had  met  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Apthorp,  and  spoke  earnestly  of  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  the  blind  had  attained  with 
their  limited  opportunity. 

Prof.  C.  Stanly  Hall  alluded  to  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  characterized  what 
Dr.  Howe  had  done  for  her  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  teach- 
ing. Speaking  of  Longfellow,  ne  said  that 
in  this  age  of  morbid  emotions  it  is  no  small 
merit  to  have  given  us  anchorage  for  the  human 
feeling  as  the  poet  had  done. 

The  Uev.  Dr.  Pelrce  ot  Zion's  Herald  said  that 
he  was  unable  to  express  his  emotion  at  wit- 
nessing the  scene  presented.  It  is  fulfilling  the 
Scripture  prophecy  of  giving  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  ears  to  the  deaf.  To  bring  jov  and  sunlight 
to  the  f aces  of  those  before  him  might  well  have 
called  forth  from  him  whom  all  remembered, 
"  Now  dismiss  thy  servant  in  peace,  0  Lord." 

Mr.  S.  G.  Snelling  of  the  Board  ot  Trustees  said 
that  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  aid  in  rais- 
ing the  fund  to  supply  printing  for  the  blind, 
and  he  was  glad  to  announce  that  the  balance 
of  514. 000  now  needed  wourd  be  ready  within 
a  month.  Mr.  Suelling's  statement  was  received 
with  applause,  and  proved  a  worthy  close  to  the 
very  interesting  exercises  of  the  day.  During 
the  afternoon  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, though  unable  to  attend,  was  very 
thankful  for  the  kind  tribute  paid  him. 
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CELEBRATING   HIS  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  BIRTHDAY. 


HOKOKS  TOTHE  POET 

Sythe  Pupils   at    the   South    Boston  llliiid 
f\  i j  Iiiii  ■  IM  <uli«i_   the   Poet's    Works  by 
Touch— Addresses   by   Mrs.   Julia     Ward 
Howe.  \V .  I>.  Howells,  Francis  H.  Under- 
wood   and   Others— A.    Very     Interest iais 
Occasion. 
Longfellow  '6  birthday  was  very  appropriately  cel- 
ebrated at  the  Perkins  Institution  for    the  Blind    at 
South  Boston,  on  Monday  afternoon,     The  idea  of 

Ibe  celebration  originated  with  the  members  oi  the 
founb  classm  literature,  who  gave  the  programme 
in  a  very  tine  maimer.  The  hall  was  bright  with 
flowers  whicl  hiled  every  window  seat,  over  which 
the  sun  poiiiep,  filling  the  room  with  beauty.  .  The 
organ  was  uaae  a  background  for  potted  plauts 
and  bright  flowers,  while  in  the  centre  was  placed 
a  larpe  picture  of  the  poet,  garlanded  with 
fkweie  a*id  surmounted  by  a  dove 
with  fohwd  wings.  Still  higher  was 
n  .wreath  Jbl  laurel  studded  with  flowers.  The 
pngiaiDjjre  opened  with  music  "VVoudrous 
Tunis  riul  Manifold  as  Wondrous,"  rendered  in 
Jlr-e  form  by  the  class.  A  bi<  graphical  sketch  of 
I  lie  i  net's  life  was  given  by  Master  Charles  Pres- 
cott. who  said:  Seventy-five  years  ago  today 
was  born  in  Portland,'  Maine,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
whose  anniversary  it  gives  us  so  much  pleasure  to 
celebrate  this  alternoon.  At  the  age  of  U  be 
cnltrcd  Bowdoin  college,  from  whence  he  graduat- 
ed With  high  honors;  notwithstanding  his  tasteand 
inference  lor  an  author's  career,  he  was  des- 
1ir<d  for  the  leeal  protessior,  and  for  some  months 
in  the  year  1825  be  studied  law  in  his  father's 
(  ff.ee ;  during  the  year  he  was  offered  tbe  professor- 
ship  of  modern  language  at  Bowuoin,  and  he  per- 
pnrtd  for  his  new  duties  by  a  iong 
visit  to  Kurone,  entering  upon  his  duties 
in  the  colkgc  in  1829.  In  1835  he  published 
"Outre.  51cr;"  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  modern  Taiignagesandltrerature 
in  Harvard  college,  auct  again  went  abroad.  In  1839, 
he  published  "Hyperion"  and  '-The  Voices  of  the 
Night  "  in  1B42,  he  again  visited  Knrope.  In  1854, 
Mr.  Lonfellow resigned  bis  professorship  at  liar- 
raid,  to  devote  his  whole  tune  to  his  literary  labors, 
by  \\  h  ch  he  has  constantly  added  to  the  large  s;tore 
of  literary  treasures  that  near  his  name.  /'Stars  of 
the  Summer  Night"  was  finely  rendered,  and  the 
reading  by  touch  from  Lonsrfeltow's  works  was  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  eiven  by  Qve  members  of  the 

-.who  rendered  !n  a  very  touching  manner, 
some  of  the  finest  selections  ironi  the  poet's  works. 
Hie  song  "Beware"  was  given  as  a  solo,  bv  a  mem- 
ber of  theclass,  and  then  came  the  dialogue,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  i,y  Mrs.  Julia  R,  |  The 
dialrgue  Riven  by  four    boys    was    very   flue! 

jed  anctdchc:  d,  with  fine    touches  ol 

:cminient  toy  the   toys  in   rendering.    "Daybreak" 


_ 
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in  Aiirtiess  wy  -Mrs.  Jnlia  ^Varrt  ISnm-, 
who  said  ihe  honor  of  the  lay  belongs,  after  that 
accorded  the  poet,  to  the  young  people,  but  as  my 
voice  belongs  to  these  boys  when  they  need  me,  I 
caunot  but  add  ray  tribute  to  tbeir'a  as  ihey  greet 
this  man,  who,  on  the  edge  of  spring,  comes  to  U3 
leading  along  the  path  of  flowers  and  spring  beauty, 
as  he  has  done  ever  since  he  Fas  spoken.  Not  in  toe 
rtcorci  of  the  century  is  there  a  more  harmonious 
life  than  that  of  this  poet;  its  influence  has  gone 
everywhere,  making  life  better,  filling  it  with  sweet 
surprises  that  come  (o  us  as  we  turn  the  well-worn 
volumes  of  his  works.  Bis  music  has  given  much  to 
Ihe  world,  and  ihe  burdens  are  noble  that  his  muse 
has  borne.  Let  us  remember  bis  noble  utterances 
at  all  limes.  Among  his  works,  "Hiawatha"  and 
"Miles  istandish"  are  particularly  famous  for  pre- 
serving the  legends  of  national  life.  As  a  citizen  he 
has  laurels  that  are  bright.  How  his  heart  has 
fought  the  battles  of  his  countrymen 
nit  g  his  cause,  ana  now  through  his  poems  the 
blind  ere  enabled  to  live  in  his  beautiful  creations 
lhat  reveal  unrold  beauties  thai  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  ihe  senses  in  any  other  way. 

Other    Addresses. 

Mr.  W.D  Howells  spoke  briefly  upou  the  debt  (hat 
we  all  owe  to  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  and  said 
that  if  he  could  have  been  present,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  tribute  from  these  children  an  added 
flavor  to  the  sweetness  of  the  cup  pressed  to  his 
lips  to-day  by  a  loving  circle  of  friends,  la  fol- 
lowing (he  reading  of  the  blind  pupils,  he  thought 
the  proper  way  to  read  Longfellow  was  fro.n  heart 
to  heart,  as  these  dear  children  ao.  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Underwooa,  wrho  has  been  engaged  upou  a  pre- 
paratory life  of  the  poet,  and  his  works  gave  some 
charming  glimpses  of  the  beauty  that  brightens  the 
daily  hie  of  the  oeloved  poet.  He  is  to-day  the 
most  loved  poet  in  ibe  world,  Since  he  sounded 
the  monotone  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  he  has  held 
the  world  lhat  forover  fifty  years  he  lias  tilled  with 
music.  His  poetry  is  a  new  avenue  of  beauty  that 
casts  a  tremulous  glow  over  the  world  and  one  can 
feel  lhat  a  true  life  is  a  poem. 

Mr. Samuel  Eliot  spoke  very  eracef  ully  to  the  boys, 
referring  to  the  tender  and  true  bonds  that  hold 
these  unforlunalc  ones  to  the  world — the  priceless 
boon  of  sympathy.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  end  i'rof.  Longfellow  were  or.  a  trin  to  llow- 
doin  college  and  they  went  out  of  the  way  to  find 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  afterward  became  Dr.  Howe's 
famous  nupil.  Referring  to  Longfellow's  interest 
at  the  time,  he  said  be  had  never  abated  his  interest 
and  never  wavered.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Aptborp,  who  waa  the  olde=< 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Air.  James  Stur- 
gis.for  twenty-four  years  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  made  a  few  remarks.  Prof.  C.  Stanley 
Hall  followed  in  a  happy  manner,  while  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce  of  Zion's  Herald  spokeot  his  deep  sympathy 
with  i lie  institution.  Mr.  Snelling  reported  that  oi 
the  $K.0,000  needed  for  a  printing  fund  all  but  tfli, 
000  has  been  subscribed,  and  that  amount  will  prob- 
ably be  secured  within  thirty  days.  A  letier  of 
regret  was  read  from  the  poet,  Longfellow,  also 
from  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  both  of  whom  were  de- 
i  by  illness  from  being  preseut. 
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LONGFELLOW'S     BIRTHDAY. 

Its    Observation    at  the    Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 

The  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind  at  South  Boston  celebrated  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  poet  Longfel- 
low yesterday,  with  appropriate  exercises  and 

music.  The  exhibition  hall  was  tastefully 
decorated.  Two  handsome  pictures,  One  of 
the  poet  and  one  of  the  poet's  home,  -were 
hung  over  the  stage,  wreathed  in  garlands. 
Mr."  J.  S.  1)  wight,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Music,  presided  over  the 
exercises.  The  following  programme  was 
carried  out :  Music,  ''Wondrous  Truths  and 
Manifold  as  Wondrous;"  biographical  sketch 
of  the  poet  by  Charles  li.  Prescott;  music, 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night;"  readings  by 
touch  from  Longfellow's  work-,  Henry  Boesch, 
William  Hammond,  E.  Kenyon,  T.  Gould,  A. 
Ilowland ;  music,  "Beware"  ;  dialogue,  written 
by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anaguos  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  rendered  by  Frank  Washington,  W. 
Ilidau,  ('.  Bassford,  Charles  Gleason; 
soni,',  "Daybreak."  Remarks  were  made  by 
Mis.  Julia"  Ward  Howe  and  Messrs.  W.  1). 
Howells  F.  If.  Underwood,  L.  G.  Snelling, 
Hon.  James  Sturgis,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Prof. 
C.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  Pierce  of  Zion's  Her- 
ald. The  poet  sent  a  letter  reereiting  that  he 
bonld  not  attend.  The  audience  was  a  large 
one,  many  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen 
being  present. 


he  At  the  Perkin 

lion  lor  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  the  observ- 
ance was  of  special  interest.  It  was  conducted 
wholly  by  the  boys  of  Hie  school.    On  the  recent 

■iuUiif  the  observance  of  Whittier's  bii'th- 

rhly  the  'rirls  took  part  in  the  exercises; 
they    had    to    content     themselves     with 
a '  part    of    the    audience.     The    chapel 
decorated    for  the    occasion) 
Overih  ./piatforni  .on  the  front  of  the  organ  Wafl 
hung  a  portrai  ;>oet,   draped  with  flags. 

Above  it  was  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  ana  im- 
mortelles, and  underneath  hung  a  picture  of  the 
historical  house  in  Cambridge  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  old  colonial  period  and  later 
with  the  story  cl  American  independence,  and 
which  has  been  tor  so  many  years  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's home.  Vases  and  baskets  of  flowers  were 
also  displayed.  The  audience  was  very  large,  en- 
tirely tilling  the  chapel,  and  theie  were  as  many 
applications  for  tickets  refused  as  there  were 
tickets  issued.  Had  the  chapel  been  double  its 
size  it  could  not  have  accommodated  ah  who 
wished  to  come.  The  exercises  began  with  .sink- 
ing by  the  school,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  well 
written  l.io-  raphieal  sketch  of  the  poet,  by 
Charles  Presoott.  After  another  song,  five 
boys,  Wasters  Henry  Putsch,  William  Hammond, 
Gould,  A.  Ilowland   and   10.  Ken  von  read, 

nch,  extracts  from  "Miles  Standish's  Court- 
and  "Kvangelinc."  They  read  without 
hesitancy,  and  with  a  treat  deal  of  expression. 
Watching  them  and  listening  to  them,  one  could 
ret  that  so  much  in  the  way  of  literal 
tare  v.as  scaled  to  them,  even  when  one  remem- 
bered to  be  thankful  that  they  had  so  much 
more  in  the  way  of  reading  than  ever  they  had  had 
before.     A  dialogue,  written   tor  the  occasion  by 

Julia    It.   Anaguos,    w»S    very    bright    ani 

clever,  and  was  well    represented  by  Masters  K 

ngton,  C.  Bassford,  William  ■Hallidon   and 

Charles  L'bason.    One  of  the  most  effective  exViv 

of  the  afternoon  occurred  iu  this  dialogue, 
and  that  was  the  recitation  by  the  bovs  in  bout 
cert  of  "The  Psalm  of  Lite.""  This  dialogue  has 

printed  in  the  raised  letters,  so  that  all  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  read  it.  Alter  another 
asms  l>v  the  bovs,  addresses  were  made  be  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.V.  IE 
Underwood,  Professor  <;.  Stanley  Hall. the  I 
Dr.  Fierce  and  others.  Mrs.  liowe.  in  Beginning 
1  Ke'rsBbit  address,  said:  It  is  fitting  that  on  the 
f  spring  should  have  been  born 
the      poet      who      lias       made       an       eternal 

§:u.         A    more    h»rmo 
■-N     not     in    the     recoifis.    pefhap 
this  or    any    other    country.       Where    has     this 
harmony  not  penetrated?    in  what  remote  places 
lias    not    his    name    become   a  household  wC 
While  v.  lights  of  his  music,  lot 

us    not    forget  rhe  noble  burthens  which  the  iu> 
spiled    winys   of   his    song    have    carried.      yir. 
Longfellow's  poems  on  slavery  were  published  at 
a  time  in  which  its  abolition*  was  a  theme  inter- 
dicted to  ears  polite.     His  poem  on  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield  was  also  an  utterance  in  advance  of 
his  .time,  following  closely  upon  the  noble  oration 
ot  Charles    Sumner   upou   the  true  policy  of  na- 
tions   as    distinguished  from  the   false  glorj;  of 
military  conquest.      Among    all  these    brilliant 
*  achievement.  1  turn  from   the  laurels  of  the  true 
.  poet  to  the  civic  crown  of  the  good  citizen.      Mr. 
Longfellow  has  followed  witu faithful  affection 
!  the  history  and    welfare  of  his  country.     When  1 
look  at  you.  my  dear  friends,  who  suil'er  a  priva- 
n    of   the  immediate    contemplation   of   the 
world'-   beauty,   how  grateful   must  1   be  to  him 
who  lias  been  aide  to  give  you  such  a  line  spif it- 
tion  of  this  beauty.    AVnon    I   think   of 
the  delight  which  you  have  all  felt  in  reading  and 
reciting  the  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow,]  feel  that 
i  ry  appropriate  that  this  birthday  of  his 
onld  be  celebrated    by  you  in  particular,  that 
i    should    feel    inclined,   among   so  many  who 
owe  him  honors,  to  consider  yourselves  his  i. 
ter    debtors.    After    tne  close  of  addresses,  Mr. 
Snelling   announced,   on    behalf  ot  the  trustees, 
e  printing  fund    was  made  up  to  within 
of    the    required  amount,  and  that  there 
-  no  doubt  that   would   he  received  before  the 
Wpiration  oi  another  month. 
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frame  of  rosebuds  and  smilax  and  immedi- 
ately underneath  was  a  lac  simile  of  the  res- 
idence of  the  author  of  the  "Psalm  of  Li:e." 
Dr.  J.  S.  Dwight  presided,  and  after  reading 
a  letter  from  the  poet,  who  regretted  his  in- 
ability,  owing  to  illness,  to  be  present,  the 
exercises  were  rendered,  consisting 
of  meritorious  piaise  to  the  great 
poet,  extracts  from  his  works  and  ad- 
dresses by  several  guests  present,  i 
Among  those  present  were  Henry  P.  Kidder, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Hon.  James  sturgis.  Samuel 
G.  Snelling,  Edward  Jackson,  Samuel  T. 
Cobb  of  the  Koston Horn <i  Journal,  Char  lei  W. 
Slack  of  the  Commonwealth,  Uev.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows of  the  Christian  Register,  Dr.  Pierce  of 
Zion's  Herald,  George  Wales,  Mrs,  Lodge 
(mother  of  Cabot  Lodce),  and  Miss  Brewer. 
The  audience  was  composed  of  about  303  per- 
sons who  assembled  in  C;e  exhibition  hall  in 
response  to  invitations,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  following  exercises  of  the  male , 
pupils:  Mi.  M.  Anaguos,  the  secretary,  in 
(reduced  Air.  Dwight ,  one  of  the  trustees, wno 
acted  as  master  oi  ceremonies.  Vocal  music 
"W'onderous  Truths  and  Manifold  as  Won- 
derous"  was  rendered  in  an  artistic  manner 
by  some  seventeen  young  pupils.  Biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  life  of  Longfel.o.v  by 
Charles  Prescott,  similar,  but  more  minute 
than  those  recently  published.  Xext  came 
reading  by  touch  from 
works  by  three  pupils, 
by  vocal  music,  "Beware." 
the  programme  was  a  dialogue 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Anaguos,  in 
which  the  writior  exhibited  more  talent  than 
is  usually  found  outside  ot  the  literary  pro- 
fession. In  substance  this  was  a  conversa- 
tion between  four  young  gentlemen,  iu  which 
each  sought  to  establish  the  merits  of  his 
favorite  author,  Lou^tellow,  Lowell,  V.  hitlier 
and  Hoiuies  bsing  the  poets  considered,  and 
some  of  whose  poems  were  quoted.  At  the 
close  of  the  dialogue  Longteliow's  "Psalm 
of  Life"  was  rendered  iu  concert  by 
tne  four  young  men,  assisted  by 
several  others.  The  exercise  of  the  pupils 
closed  with  the  song  "Daybrea  ;,"  with  piano 
accompaniment.  Appropriate  {remark* 
were  in  de  by  Mrs.  Julia.  Ward  Howe,  Air. 
W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  and 
Prof.  G.  Sianly  Hail  anil  others.  The  pupus 
showed  a  degree  of  proficiency  and  interest 
that  did  e.  edit  to  themselves  and  the  insti- 
tution. Whittier's  biithday  will  be  ce.ebra- 
ted  by  the  female  pupils  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 


the  poem's 
followed 
Sixth    on 

written    lor 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


Boston,  February  18,  1882. 


At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
they  have  had  a  dramatic  entertainment, 
all  the  actors  in  which  were  totally  blind 
pupils  of  the  institution.  The  piece  was 
Somerset's  "Maurice,  the  Woodcutter,"  in 
five  acts,  and  was  rendered,  says  the  Boston 
Post,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  credita- 
ble to  any  amateur  theatrical  troupe.  Any 
one  seeing  the  play  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  actors  were  blind,  they  moved 
aboHt  so  freely  and  took  their  different 
places  so  readily.  The  musical  part  of  the 
progranfme  on  the  piano  and  organ  was 
also  by  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 


dlf.e  KipKbtireit. 


SPRINGFIELD,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1. 


Tbe  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  cele- 
brated Longfellow's  birthday  Monday  afternoon 
at  South  Boston.  The  boys  of  the  school  sang 
and  recited  poems  by  Longfellow,  and  Master 
Charles  Prescott  sketched  the  poet's  life.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells,  Samuel  Eliot,  Prof 
C.  Stanley  Hall  of  Harvard  and  others  delivered 
brief  addresses,  and  a  letter  from  Longfellow 
was  read,  expressijg  his  regret  tnat  he  could 
not  be  present.  C  the  $100,000  needed  for  a 
printing  fund  all  but  9 '  S000  has  been  raised. 


-~ 


THE  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  BARD. 


Observances  of  Prof.  Longfellow's  Seven- 
ty-Flf.h  Birthtlay. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  the  exercises  in  honor  of  the 
venerable  bard  were  listened  to  by  the  in- 
mai es  and  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The 
platform  in  the  halt  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreen  and  flowers.  The  portrait  of 
Professor  Longfellow  was  surrounded    by    a 
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LONGFELLOW. 


The  Perkins  Institution    for   the  Blind. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  far  the  Blind,  in 
South  Boston,  special  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  celebrating  the  day,  and  the  exercises 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  At  three  o'clock 
the  cnapel  was  crowded  and  many  applicants  for 
tickets  were  unable  to  obtain  them.  The  chapel 
was  very  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Over  the  platform  In  front  of  the  organ  was  hung 
a  portrait  of  the  poet,  draped  with  flags.  Above 
it  was  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  and  immortelles, 
and  underneath  hung  a  picture  of  the  historical 
house  in  Cambridge  which  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  old  colonial  period  and  later 
with  the  story  of  American  independence, 
and  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  Mr. 
Longfellow's  home.  Vases  and  baskets  of 
flowers  were  also  displayed.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  wholly  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  On 
the  recent  occasion  of  the  observance  of  Whit- 
tier's  birthday  oniy  the  girls  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises; now  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
being  a  part  of  the  audience.  The  director,  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  explained  that  the  idea  of  the  cele- 
bration originated  with  the  fourth  class  of  liter- 
ature. He  announced  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Dwight,  the 
senior  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  wjuld 
preside.  The  latter  alluded  to  the  late  member 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  and  appro- 
priately introduced  the  exercises.  The  pro- 
gramme opened  with  the  singing  of  the  selection 
from  Longfellow,  "Wondrous  Truths,  and  Mani- 
fold as  Wondrous."  The  music  of  this  piece  was 
composed  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Septimus  Fraser.  This  was  followed 
by  a  well-written  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet, 
by  Charles  Prescott.  ifter  another  song,  five 
boys— Masters  Henry  Buesch,  William  Hammond, 
Frederick  Gould,  A.  Howland  and  E.  Kenyon— 
read,  by  touch,  extracts  from  "Evangeline," 
"Footsteps  of  Angels,"  and  the  wedding  scene 
from  the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  The 
boys,  who  were  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Adams,  teacher  of  the  fourth  class,  read  with 
ease  and  with  much  expression.  After  the  ren- 
dering of  Longfellow's  "Beware,"  the  special 
feature  of  the  programme— a  dialogue  on  Long- 
fellow and  other  poets,  written  for  the  occasion 
ly  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos— was  given.  This 
dialogue,  which  had  been  printed  in  raised 
etters,  was  very  bright  and  entertaining. 
One  of  Its  most  interesting  features 
was  the  recital  by  the  boys  in  concert  of  "The 
Psalm  of  Life."  The  boys  who  took  part  in  this 
were  Masters  F.  Washington,  C.  Bassford,  Wil- 
liam Halliden  and  Charles  Ebason.  After  anoth- 
er song  by  the  boys,  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Underwood,  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce  and  others.  Mrs.  Howe,  in  beginning  her 
short  address,  said,  "It  is  fitting  that  on  the  edge 
of  spring  should  have  been  born  the  poet  who  has 
i  made  *n  eternal  spring  for  the  world.  A  more 
harmonious  life  exists  not  In  the  records,  perhaps, 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Where  has  this  har- 
moDy  not  penetrated?  In  what  remote  places  has 
not  his  name  become  a  household  word?  While 
we  remember  the  delights  of  his  music,  let 
us  not  forget  the  noble  burdens  which  the  in- 
spired wings  of  his  song  have  carried.  Mr.  Long 
fellow's  poems  on  slavery  were  published  at  a 
time  when  its  abolition  was  a  theme  interdicted 
to  ears  polite.  His  poem  on  the  arsenal  at  Spring- 
field was  also  an  utterance  in  advance  of  his 
time,  following  closely  upon  the  noble  oration  of 
Charles  Sumner  upon  the  true  policy  of  nations 
as  distinguished  from  the  false  glory  of  military 
conquest.  Among  all  these  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, I  turn  from  the  laurels  of  the  true  poet  to 
the  civic  crown  of  the  good  citizen.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  followed  with  faithful  affection  the 
history  and  welfare  of  his  country.  When  I  look 
at  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  suffer  a  privation  of 
the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  world's 
beauty,  how  grateful  must  I  be  to  him  who  has 
been  able  to  give  you  such  a  fine  spiritual  re- 
flection of  this  beauty!  When  I  think  of  the 
delight  which  you  have  felt  in  reading  and 
reciting  the  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  I  feel  that 
it  was  very  appropriate  that  this  birthday  of  his 
should  be  celebrated  by  you  in  particular,  that 
you  should  feel  inclined,  among  so  many  who  owe 
him  honors,  to  consider  yourselves  his  master 
debtois."  Dr.  Dwight  read  a  letter  from  General 
Oliver,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  express- 
ing regret  at  being  unable  to  attend.    Mr.  W.  D. 


Howells  being  called  upon,  spoke  a  few  words, 
expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  and  hearing 
what  he  had.  He  said  that  as  he  watched  the 
sightless  boys  reading  the  printed  words  of  the 
poet  with  their  delicate  touch,  he  thought  that, 
after  all,  that  was  the  true  way  to  read  Longfel- 
low, as  one  could  imagine  a  certain  sympathy  im- 
parted tbroughthe  sense  of  feeling. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  said,  "We  are  met  to  do 
honor  to  a  noble  and  venerable  man.  The  Greek* 
gave  us  the  name  which  we  bestow  upon  him, 
Maker.  At  first  thought/the  name  might  seem 
more  fit  for  a  sculptor  or  an  architect,  a  maker 
of  visible,  material  things;  but  with  increasing- 
wisdom  and  experience  we  see  that  men  and  their 
structures  are  transitory,  and  ideas  only  are  eter- 
nal. You  will  not  wonder  that  the  poet  stands 
first  among  men  when  you  consider  that  it  is  he 
who  has  revealed  to  us  what  we  have  felt  in  our 
most  exalted  moments,  but  which  we  could  never 
have  expressed.  He  heightens  and  makes  per- 
manent the  conceptions  of  beauty;  he  shows  what 
is  noblest  in  us,  and  points  to  endless  capabili- 
ties beyond.  Longfellow,  whose  birthday  we  cel- 
brate,  is  one  of  the  poets  of  universal  humanity. 
It  is  not  necessary  nor  gracious  to  institute  com- 
parisons. We  can  speak  of  him  as  he  is.  And,  to 
say  truth,  he  is  today  more  loved  and  honored 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  than 
any  poet  of  any  age." 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  said  that  he  who  would  need 
preparation  to  speak  in  such  a  place  and  at  such 
a  time  could  have  only  half  a  heart.  He  assured 
the  blind  children  that  tbey  had  one  advantage 
over,  seeing  ones,  in  the  larger  measure  of  sympa- 
thy which  is  constantly  bestowed  upon  them,  anil 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
was  with  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  in  New  Hampshire 
when  his  sympathy  was  moved  for  the  blind  by  a 
visit  to  the  home  of  Laura  Bridgman.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing,  said  the  speaker,  to  associate  two 
such  men,  to  know  that  they  were  in  intense  sym- 
pathy, and  that  this  sympathy  once  kindled  nev- 
er died  out. 

Mr.  Dwight  made  fitting  allusion  to  the  late 
trusteee,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  and  introduced 
Mr.  James  Sturgis  as  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Sturgis  dwelt  on 
the  great  loss  the  institution  had  met  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Apthorp,  and  spoke  earnestly  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  the  blind  had  at- 
tained with  their  limited  opportunity. 

Professor  C.  Stanly  Hall  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Laura  Biidgman,  and  characterized  what  Dr. 
Howe  had  done  for  her  as  oue  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  teaching.  Speaking  of 
Longfellow,  he  said  that  in  this  age  of  morbid 
emotions  it  is  no  small  merit  to  have  given  us 
anchorage  lor  the  human  feeling  as  the  poet  had 
done.  At  the  close  of  the  addresses,  Mr.  S.  G 
Snelliog  of  the  board  of  trustees  said  that  it  had 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  aid  in  raising  the  fund 
to  supply  printing  for  the  blind,  and  he  was  glad 
to  anuoui:ce  that  the  balance  of  §11,000  now  need- 
ed would  be  ready  within  a  month.  Mr.  Sneliing'* 
statement  was  received  with  applause,  and  proved 
a  fitting  close  to  the  Interesting  exercises  of  the 
day. 
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—  A  numbe'  of  the  schools  in  this  city  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  other  places,  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  Mr.  Longfellow  ou  Monday, 
the  27th.  The  most  interesting  recognition 
of  the  day,  however,  occurred  at  the  Perkins' 
Institution  of  the  Blind.  A  volume  of  happy 
selections  from  Longfellow's  poems,  made 
by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  the  wife  of  the 
superintendent,  was  printed  in  the  beautiful 
raised  letters  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
with  a  graceful  introduction  and  an  appro- 
priate dialogue.  These  were  to  be  read  and 
recited  by  the  pupils,  interspersed  with  mu- 
sic, and  followed  by  addresses  by  Mrs.  Ju- 
lia Ward  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells  and  others. 
We  go  to  press  before  attending  these  inter- 
esting exercises,  and  cannot  speak  of  the  oc- 
casion itself  until  next  week. 


Vert  grateful  to  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow must  have  been  the  thought  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  on  Monday  last,  of  the  hearts, 
young  and  old,  the  wide  world  over,  that  blessed 
the  day  he  was  born,  and  that  he  had  lived  to 
please  and  cheer  and  inspire  human  souls  for  so 
many  years.  Of  the  various  celebrations  held, 
none  seemed  so  interesting  and  so  pathetic  to  us 
as  that  which  was  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  students  themselves,  and  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  music,  recitations,  and  a 
bright  and  interesting  dialogue,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  wife  of  the  earnest 
and  efficient  superintendent.  The  addresses  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mr.  William  D.  Howells,  and  Mr.  Francis  Under- 
wood were  all  good  ;  but  what  interested  us  most 
was  the  reading  from  Longfellow's  works  by  the 
use  of  raised  letters.  The  wonderful  delicacy 
and  swiftness  of  perception,  the  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  author,  and  the  evident  enjoyment 
of  an  exercise  which  showed  the  conquest  over  a 
terrible  misfortune,  were  all  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  audience.  And  the  thought  inevitably 
followed,  if,  by  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience 
and  industry,  the  calamity  of  blindness  can  be 
mitigated  in  such  a  way,  should  not  the  means  be 
quickly  and  gladly  furnished  to  place  under  these 
educated  fingers  many  more  of  the  treasures  of 
English  literature  1  Eighteen  thousand  dollars 
are  still  needed  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
the  printing-fund.  The  money  ought  not  to  be 
wanting  long.  And  to  us  there  is  no  appeal  for 
it  so  eloquent  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  sensi- 
tive Hagers  of  the  blind  boy  or  g-irl  who  is  seen 
groping  his  or  her  way  from  darkness  into  moral 
and  intellectual  liarht. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  as 
Second-Class  Matter 


SPRINGFIELD,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  2. 

Longfellow  Birthday  Celebrations. 
Among  the  many  richly  deserved  tributes  to  M 
Longfellow  on  his  birthday  none  can  have  a 
finer  interest  than  that  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  South  Boston.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  afternoon  and  a  dialogue  written 
for  the  occasion,  both  printed  in  the  raised  let- 
ters which  so  attractively  recall  the  good  work 
that  is  dene  for  the  sightless,  are  before  us. 
There  was  music,  which  included  Longfellow's 
songs  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  "Beware" 
and  "Daybreak";  a  biographical  sketch  was 
given ;  there  was  reading  by  touch  from  Long- 
fellow's works;  the  dialogue  aforesaid;  and  re- 
marks by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  W.  D. 
Howells,  F.  II.  Underwood,  Prof  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  others.  The  dialogue,  by  Mrs  Julia 
R.  Anagnos,  is  prefaced  by  three  graceful 
stanzas,  closing  thus;— 
"Wide  may  he  reign,  a  birthday  king  in  truth 
O'er  gladdened  hearts  of  childhood,  ageand  youth." 

The  burden  of  it  is  a  bright  talk  about  Long- 
fellow, with  some  pleasant  comparisons,  besides, 
between  him,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant,  and 
Holmes,  amid  which  are  interspersed  bits  of 
Longfellow's  verse;  the  parts  were  taken  by 
four  boys,  and  the  recitation  must  have  been 
very  interesting. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,    MARCH  4,  1882. 


LONGFELLOW 8  BIRTHDAY. 

Last  Monday  being  the  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  poet  Longfellow's  birth, 
the  male  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
decided  to  celebrate  it  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises aud  music.  The  ladies  intend  to 
celebrate  Whittier's  birthday  when  it  ar- 
rives. The  large  organ  in  the  chapel  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  two  pictures, 
one  of  the  poet,  the  other  of  his  home,  and 
flowers.  At  three  o'clock,  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  beginning  of  the  exercises, 
the  chapel  was  crowded  with  invited 
gjj&sts.  In  opening,  Mr.  Anagnos  invited 
to  preside  over  the  exercises  Mr.  J.  S. 
Dwight,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music, 
the  oldest  man  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  institution.  The  first  on  the  order  of 
exercises  was  music,  "Wondrous  Truths 
aud  Manifold  as  Wondrous,"  by  a  chorus  of 
male  voices;  second, a  biographical  sketch 
of   Longfellow,   by   Charles   H.   Prescott; 

'  third,  music,  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,'' 
by  the  chorus ;  fourth,  reading  by  touch 
from  Longfellow's  works,  by  several  of  the 

J  pupils;  fifth,  music,  "Beware,"  by  the 
chorus  :  sixth,  dialogue  written  for  the  oc- 
casiou  by  Mrs.  M.  Anagnos,  and  rendered 
by  Frank  Washington,  W.  Hallidau,  C. 
Bassford  and  Charies  Gleason ;  seventh, 
solo,  "Daybreak,"  by  William  Hammond. 
Speeches  were  then  made  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis H.  Underwood,  Doctor  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, Hon.  James  Stnrgis,  Prof.  C.  Stan- 
ley Hall  of  Harvard  Uuiver  ity,  Dr.  Pierce 
ol  Ziou's  Herald,  and  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snel- 
ling.  Before  the  speeches,  Mr.  Dwight 
rend  a  letter  from  Mr.  Longfellow  express- 
ing deep  regret  because  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  exercises  on  account  of  illness. 
Mrs.  Howe  spoke  of  the  writings  of  the 
poet,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
poems  are  held  all  over  the  world.  She 
also  spoke  of  the  stand  he  took  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  people  aud  his  country,  as  follows  : 
"It  is  fitting  that  on  the  edge  of  spring 
should  have  been  born  the  poet  who  has 
made  an  eternal  spring  for  the  world.  A 
more  harmonious  life  exists  not  in  the  rec- 
ords, perhaps,  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Where  has  this  harmony  not  pene- 
trated ?  In  what  remote  places  has  not  his 
name  become  a  household  word?  While 
we  remember  the  delights  of  his  music,  let 
us  not  forget  the  noble  burthens  which  the 
inspired  wings  of  his  soug  have  carried. 
Mr.  Lougfel low's  poems  ou  slavery  were 
published  at  a  time  in  which  its  abolition 
was  a  theme  interdicted  to  ears  polite.  His 
poem  on  the  arsenal  at  Springfield  was  also 
an  utterance  in  advance  of  his  time,  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  the  noble  oration  of 
Charles  Sumuer  upon  the  true  policy  ot  na- 
tions as  distinguished  from  the  false  glory 
of  military  conquest.  Among  all  these 
brilliant  achievements,  L  turn  from  the 
laurels  of  the  tr  e  poet  to  the  civic  crown 
of  the  good  citizen.  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
followed  with  faithful  affection  the  history 
and  welfare  of  his  country.  When  I  look 
at  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  sutler  a  priva- 
tion of  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the 
world'*  beauty,  how  grateful  must  I  be  to 
him  who  has  been  able  to  give  you  such  a 
fine  spiritual  reflection  of  this  beauty. 
When  1  think  of  the  delight  which  you 
ha\eall  felt  in  reading  aud  reciting  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow, I  feel  that  it  was 
very  appropriate  that  this  birthday  of  his 
should  be  celebrated  by  you  in  particular, 

'  that  you  should  feel  inclined,  among  so 
many  who  owe  him  houors,  to  consider 
yourselves  His  master  debtors.' 

Mr  Underwood  read  a  short  article  which 
be  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  said,  while  praising  Lougfellow  and  his 
writings,  "His  poems  are  a  gospel,  teach- 
iug  goodwill,  set  to  music."  Dr.  Edward* 
i  elated  the  story  of  the  finding  of  Laura 
Briilginau  by  Dr.  Howe,  he  having  been 
with  Dr.  Howe  at  the  time.  They  went  to 
Hanover  to  attend  the  commencement  ex- 


,  crcises  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  having 

,  heard  of  the  condition    of  Lama;  his  sym- 

;  pathies  were  immediately  aroused,  and  the 

i  exercises  of  the   graduation  no  longer  had 

a  charm  for  him.  He  started  from  the  town 

aud  went  to  the  home  of  her   parents,  and 

became  so   interested  in  her  case   that  he 

made  arramjcmeiits  for  her  removal  to  the 

institution  for  the  blind. 

Professor  Hall  said  that  when  he  was  a 
sophomore  lie  invested  five  dollars  is  a 
genealogy  of  his  people,  and  found  out 
thereby  that  he  was  the  ninth  grandson  of 
John  Alden,  and  about  the  thirteenth 
cousin  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  He  spoke  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  aud  praised  Mr. 
Longfellow  very  much  as  a  poet,  and 
scholar. 

Mr.  Siielling,  iu  a  few  remarks  concern- 
ing the  finances  of  the  institution,  said  that 
it  has  been  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life 
to  try  and  complete  the  fund  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  which  they  have 
been  trying  to  raise,  and  that  there  remains 
but  fourteen  thousand  mqre  to  be  obtained, 
and  lie  expects  to  get  that  within  another 
month. 


he  golden  tittle* 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAE.  4,  1882. 


To  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  living 
man  is  a  rare  thing.  General  Grant 
has  rendered  great  services  to  this 
country,  but  who  thinks  of  taking  note 
of  his  birthday?  Who  even  knows  on 
what  day  of  the  year  it  occurs?  Ev- 
erett was  a  great  orator,  Hawthorne  a 
great  novelist,  but  their  contempora- 
ries did  not,  and  we  of  today  do  not, 
celebrate  their  natal  days.  But  to 
Longfellow,  the  poet  of  all  our  poets, 
this  token  of  united  love  is  rendered. 
"We  are  all  his  friends.  We  all  love 
him.  Seventy-five  years  God  has 
spared  his  life.  And,,  even  now  the 
poetic  fire  burns.  We  do  not  wonder, 
as  we  think  of  his  inestimable  services 
to  our  literature,  %that  Portland  has  ta- 
ken special  pains  to  honor  her  most 
honored  son,  or  that  all  over  the  land 
East,  West,  North  and  South,  the 
children  of  the  land  in  a  great  number 
of  our  public  schools  have  joined  in 
celebrating  this  day.  But,  of  all  the 
beautiful  tributes  to  his  fame  paid  to 
him  on  Monday,  none  we  think  will 
touch  his  heart  no  deeply  as  that  of  the 
blind  boys  of  Perkins  Institution,  S. 
Boston.  We  listened  delightedly  to 
their  songs,  their  recitations,  and  es- 
pecially to  their  reading  by  touch  from 
the  poet's  works.  We  can  never  for- 
get that  sight.  Five  little  fellows 
quickly  groping  their  way  to  the  seats 
in  front  of  the  audience,  gathered  in 
their  little  chapel,  and  opening  their 
embossed  copies  of  Longfellow,  read 
quite  rapidly  and  with  feeling  the  im- 
mortal words  of 'Evangeline"  or  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  while 
their  sightless  eyes  rolled  this  way  and 
that,  seeing  naught.  But  they  have 
friends,  as  the  tender  words  of  the  poet 
regretting  his  absence,  as  the  sweet, 
womanly  speech  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  or  the  touching  tones  of  How- 
ells and  the  exquisite  tribute  of  F.  H. 
Underwood,  testified.  'Twas  a  rare 
gathering  of  the  friends  both  of  the  poet 
and  of  these  sightless  ones. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH  4,  18S2. 


Among  the  exercises  held  in  many  different 
places  last  Monday  to  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  beloved  poet  Longfellow, 
we  doubt  if  any  were  attended  with  more  inter- 
est thau  those  held  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Bliud,  South  Boston.  The  idea  of  the  cele- 
bration originated  with  the  members  of  the 
fourth  class  in  literature,  who  gave  the  pro- 
gramme in  a  very  fine  manner.  The  hall, 
which  was  completely  filled  with  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  was  tastefully  and  beautifully 

decorated  with  flowers,  potted  plants  and  floral 
emblems.  The  programme  was  short  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  The  class  sang  several 
pieces  with  touchingly  beautiful  effect.  A  brief 
and  remarkably  comprehensive  biographical 
sketch  of  Longfellow  was  given  by  Master 
Charles  Prescott;  several  selections  from  the 
poet's  works  were  read  by  touch;  and  the  dia- 
logue, written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Julia  R. 
Acaguos,  was  given  in  a  spirited  manner  by 
four  pupils.  There  were  many  fine  touches  of 
humor  in  the  dialogue,  and  selections  from  the 
poet  were  admirably  recited.  The  exercises 
throughout  won  the  most  hearty  applause  from 
the  audience.  At  the  close  of  the  programme, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  made  a  short  aAlress 
replete  with  eloquent  words  and  beautiful  sen- 
timents, and  she  was  followed  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells, P.  H.  Underwood,  Prof.  C.  Stanley  Hall, 
Dr.«  Samuel  Eliot,  James  Sturgis,  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce  of  Zion's  Herald,  aud  Mr.  Suelling  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  made  the  gratifying  an- 
nouncement that  of  the  $100,000  needed  for  a 
printing  fuud  all  but  $14,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  that  amount  will  probably  be  se- 
cured within  thirty  days.  A  letter  of  regret 
was  read  from  the  poet,  Longfellow,  also  from 
Geu.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  both  ot  whom  were  de- 
tained by  illness  from  being  present.  No  more 
worthy  object  can  claim  tue  favor  of  men  of 
means  than  the  fuud  to  provide  literary  books 
for  the  rerflling  of  the  bliud.  "Were  it  doubled, 
to  $200,000,  it  would  uot  be  too  large. 
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Of  all  the  celebrations  of  tongfellow's  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday,  last  Monday,  none  was  more 
touching  than  that  of  the  blind  boys  at  the  Per- 
kins' Institution,  South  Boston.  The  girls  of 
the  institution  had  previously  commemorated 
Whittier's  birthday,  and  so  the  boys  had  their 
turn.  The  hall  was  densely  packed.  John  S. 
Dwight  presided,  and  after  music,  recitations 
and  readings  from  raised  print  by  the  pupils — 
during  which  a  spirited  dialogue  on  the  merits 
of  Bryant,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Longfellow, 
written  by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  was  ren- 
dered by  four  of  the  boys — pertinent  addresses 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  (who  was 
never  more  sweet  and  happy  in  her  essay),  Wil- 
liam T.  Howells,  F.  H.  Underwood,  Samuel  El- 
iot, James  Sturgis,  C.  Stanley  Hall,  Bradford 
K.  Peirce  and  S.  G.  Snelling,  each  felicitous 
and  worthy  the  occasion.  A  portrait  of  Long- 
fellow, surrounded  by  flowers,  and  gay  with 
bunting  and  potted  plants,  set  off  the  front  of 
the  handsome  organ.  It  was  an  occasion  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  present. 


nrrnTitrwim 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


MONDAY.  MARCH   6,    1882. 


Perkins  Institute.  We  have  received 
from  Superintendent  Anagnos,  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 
a  copy  of  the  programme  of  exercises  at  the 
celebration  of  Longfellow's  75th  birthday, 
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Feb.  27,  1882,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  original 
dialogue  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Julia  R.  Anagnos,  both  printed  in  th£  raised 
letters  by  means  of  which  the  blind  are  en- 
abled to  read.  It  was  fitting  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  poet  who  has  always 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  sightless,  should  be  tenderly  com- 
memorated at  the  Perkins  Institution.  Long- 
fellow was  a  strong  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Dr.  Howe,  and  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  successful  efforts  to  provide  tacilities  lor 

tho  elevation  of  the  unfortunate  class  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  possessed  by  the 
seeing,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  senior 
Trustee,  presided,  and  the  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  F.  II.  Un- 
derwood, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  James  Sturgis, 
Prof.  C.  Stanly  Hall,  Ilev.  Dr.  Peirce  and  S. 
G.  Snelling;  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Gen. 
Henry  K.  Oliver.  Music  of  a  high  order  was 
pertormed,  some  of  it  written  by  blind  com- 
posers, and  apt  selections  from  Longfellow's 
works  were  read  by  blind  pupils  whose  fin- 
gers have  been  trained  to  read  by  feeling 
across  the  pages  printed  in  raised  characters 
on  the  Howe  Memorial  Press.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  witness  the  rapidity  and  even  fluency 
acquired  by  persons  whose  fingers  must  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  eye.  We  know  not 
how  long  and  laborious  is  the  requisite  train- 
ing before  the  blind  can  read,  but  we  have 
several  times  heard  them  read,  not  stum- 
blingly  like  the  primary  class  in  an  infant 
school,  but  readily  and  intelligently,  equal 
to  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  a  grammar 
school. 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  celebration 
was  Mrs.  Anagnos's  dialogue,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  rendered  by  four  young  men 
connected  with  the  Institution.  Frank  Wash- 
ington filled  the  part  of  Chairman  cleverly, 
and  especially  urged  the  claims  of  the  poet 
Longfellow;  Charles  T.  Gleason  spoke  for 
Lowell,  Clarence  Bosford  for  Bryant  and 
Holmes,  and  Wm.  Halliden  for  Whittier,  all 
reciting  their  lines  with  capital  expression. 
Skillfully  inserted  in  the  dialogue  were 
Longlellow's  poems:  '"Prometheus,"  "The 
Building  of  the  Ship,"  and  the  "Psalm  of 
Liife,"  the  latter  being  recited  admirably  in 
unison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  exercises, 
one  of  the  Trustees  stated  that  it  had  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  aid  in  raising  the  fund  to 
supply  printing  for  the  blind,  and  he  was 
glad  to  announce  that  the  balance  of  $14,000 
now  needed  would  be  ready  within  a  month. 
This  statement  was  received  with  applause, 
and  proved  a  worthy  close  to  the  very  inter- 
esting exercises  of  the  day. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 


BOSTON,  MASS.;  MARCH  9,  1882. 

The  75th  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow 
was  appropriately  observed  in  Boston  on 
Monday,  Feb.  27th,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  read  and 
sang  selections  from  the  productions  of  the 
writer  whom  they  would  honor,  and  who  lis- 
tened to  addresses  from  their  friends  who 
were  happy  in  being  present. 

The     Kation. 


.VAir  YORK.  THURSDAlr,  MARCH  9,  18S2 


We  have  received  a  touching  memorial  of  the 
late  celebration  of  Longfellow's  seventy-fifth 
birthday  (February  27)  in  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  Perkins 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  Mas:;., 
and  a  dialogue  prepared  to  be  spoken  by  the 
inmates  by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos.  Both  these 
pieces  were  printed  in  raised  letters  on  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press.  The  dialogue  involves  tho 
whole  or  portions  of  the  poems  "Prometheus," 
"  The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  and  the  "  Psalm  of 
Life." 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  8,  1882. 


The  Longfellow  anniversary  at  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  par- 
ticularly interesting.  It  was  arranged 
at  the  request,  and  carried  out  by  the 
performances,  of  the  fourth  class  of  boys 
in  the  school.  The  effect  of  the  pathetic 
sight  of  their  sunless  eyes  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
lightened  every  countenance,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  entered  into 
all  the  exercises.  The  singing  was 
specially  excellent.  The  dialogue  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  spirited,  well- 
conceived?,  and  was  happily  rendered  by 
the  pupils.  We  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  read 
from  raised  letters  from  the  writings  of 
the  poet  whose  birthday  they  sought  to 
honor.  There  could  be  no  more  effect- 
ive appeal  to  benevolent  hearts  than  the 
sight  of  these  eager  lads  reading  the 
beautifully  embossed  pages  of  their 
books  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  as 
rapidly  and  with  as  fine  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  harmonious 
lines  of  our  sweet  New  England  poet,  as 
any  with  the  full  gift  of  sight.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  only  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  to  secure  works  in  raised  let- 
ters for  their  library,  remain  to  be  sub- 
scribed, and  that  there  is  good  prospect 
of  the  early  consummation  of  the  work. 
The  speaking  on  the  occasion,  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Howe,  W.  D. 
Howells,  Francis  Underwood,  Dr.  Eliot, 
Prof.  Hall,  and  others,  was  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  was 
very  well  received  by  the  student  au- 
dience and  the  chapel  full  of  guests, 
drawn  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  interest- 
ing occasion. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


Boston,  March  11,  1882. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  MARCH  11,  1882. 


— The  regular  monthly  entertainment 
by  the  Ladies'  Social"  Circle  of  the 
Broadway  M.  E.  Church,  was  given 
last  Wednesday  evening  iu  the  vestry 
of  the  church.  Excellent  music  was 
presented  by  Miss  Rilev's  Ringing  class 
of  little  girls  from  Perkins   Institution. 


Bciiln  fuming  Statelier. 

TlIent. 


Saturday,  March  11,  1882. 


The  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  the  poet 
Longfellow  was  abundantly  celebrated  on 
the  27th  ult.  by  school  children  and  adults 
who  love  and  honor  the  poet.  At  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  volume  of 
happy  selections  from  Longfellow's  poems 
made  by  Mrs.  Jnlia  R.  Anagnos,  was  print- 
ed in  raised  letters, with  a  graceful  introduc- 
tion and  an  appropriate  dialogue. 


AROUND  THE  HUB, 


•1   Visitor's  Impressions  of  Bos- 
ton. 


The    Blind     Asylum    and    Long- 
fellow's Birthday. 


A   Noble  Work    and   What   It   Has 
Accomplished, 

•f  T  istt    to   the    Poet  at    Cam- 
bridge. 


(Special  Correspondence  of  the  Traveller.] 
New  York,  March  9, 1882. 

The  best  place  to  write  a  New  York  letter 
may  possibly  be  Boston !  Certainly  the  delights 
of  Boston  and  its  real  mines  of  hidden  gold — 
hidden  at  least  from  the  passing  traveller — re- 
veal themselves  to  a  sympathetic  stranger  mar- 
vellously. There  are  benighted  and  besotted 
individuals  (let  us  not  mention  where  they  live 
lest  they  be  mobbed),  who  say  that  Boston  is 
stupid,  Boston  is  narrow,  that  you  soon  get 
to  the  end  of  it,  that  you  can  tell  over  all  Lthe 
agreeable  people  on  one  hand, that  Boston  is  con- 
ceited, etc.  That  class  of  parsons  had  better  re- 
tire before  the  wrath  of  a  New  York  observer 
who  comes  to  take  Boston  fresh,  and  who  sees, 
and  what  is  better,  hears  Boston,  with  -eyes 
and  ears  which  have  a  Aed  long:  for  the  sight. 

Dr.  Holmes,  that  delightful  and  distinctive 
humorist,  called  Boston  the  Hub  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  it  is  now  known  in  China,  and  Bor- 
neo, and  Australia,  as  the  "hub."  But  of  what 
a  Catherine-wheel  of  brilliancy!  How  the  sparks 
corruscate  and  fly  off;  what  good  works  radiate; 
what  schemes  of  benevolence  go  round  and 
round  and  never  tire  (no  pun  intended);  what  a 
new  language  its  learned  men  speak;  how  in- 
telligent everybody  is;  how  witty  most  of  them; 
hew  energetic  everybody! 

Indeed,  it  does  an  American  good  occasionally 
to  go  to  one  of  his  own  cities  as  a  stranger. 
There  is  a  new  corner  to  everybody's  mantle. 
and  the  journey  is  not  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, but  from  one's  own  personality,  habits 
and  thoughts,  one's  own  prejudices  and  circle  of 
acquaintances,  one's  own  prepossessions,  into  a 
land  of  ether  people's  thoughts  and  duties. 
Otherman's  Land  has  ever  been  a  new  world  to 
tbe  eyes  that  can  see. 

And  speaking  of  eyes  that  can  see  leads  me, 
who  am  the  traveller  for  the  nonce,  to  those 
who  cannot  see,  and  to  the  unexpected  pleas- 
ure of  an  afternoon  at  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
South  Boston.  Every  one. had  heard  of  Dr. 
Howe.  Every  one  had  heard  of  his  gifted  poet- 
wife,  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe,    every  one   had 
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heard  of  the  Hfework  for  others  which  has  en- 
gaged them  both,  but  to  step  iti  and  bee  it!  To 
see  Mrs.  Auagnos,  the  young  and  lovely  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Howe,  devoting 
iierself,  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  to  see  the 
blind  themselves,  so  happy  and  healthy,  so  un- 
like tie  institutionary  people  in  other  places,  is, 
in  its  way,  worth  a  journey  to  Boston.  To  oth- 
is  a  gracious  and  familiar  sight— to  me  it 
was  strange. 

The  privilege  of  seeing  the  exercises  which 
were  arrauged  for  Longfellow's  birthday  was 
granted  to  nis  on  Saturday,  and  as  I  entered  the 
room,  looking  at  the  well-dressed,  happy  group, 
I  was  greeted  by  music,  beautiful  songs  by  the 
girls,  and  then  some  exquisite  piano  playing  by 
a  young  man  named  Cad  well,  whose  techuique 
and  delicate,  sympathetic  touch  struck  me  forci- 
bly. Then  there  came  a  sight  never  to  be  for 
gotten.  Seen  for  the  first  time,  it  was  a  mira- 
cle ;  seen  every  day,  it  is  scarcely  less  one — 

THE  READING  BY   TOUCH. 

Four  pupils  came  forward,  some  very  young, 
and  read  with  their  finders  from  Longfellow's 
poenis,  and  I  wish  some  people  could  read  as  well 
with  their  eyes!  Mr. Howells  said,  in  his  beau- 
tiful, refined  way,  that  perhaps  these  poor  chil- 
dreu  were  telling  us  how  to  read  Longfellow's 
poems  ling.    It  was  an  unbroken,  con- 

tinuous reading,  this  of  the  blind.  The  fingers 
saw  well!  Then  a  charming  dialogue  was  re- 
cited which  had  been  written  for  the  birthday 
by  Mrs'.  Anagnos.  While  making  the  hero  of 
the  day,  Longfellow,  stand  out  pre-eminently, 
she  also  paid  compliments  to  Whittier,  Lowell 
and  Bryant,  putting  in  also  this  charming  gem- 
like comparison  of  two  of  them,  Bryant  and 
Holmes,  which  should  have  a  wider  circulation: 
"If  the  one  is  cold,  the  other  is  sparkling.  Bry- 
ant is  the  calm,  deep,  ocean-lit  emerald,  but 
Holines  is  the  light-filled  diamond  that  shines  by 
its  own  riybt."    Very  pretty;  is  it  not? 

This  sprightly  dialogue,    interspersed    with 

quotations  from    Longfellow's  "Prometheus," 

nip  of   State,"    etc.,  wound  up   by    the 

repetition  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life."  all  speaking. 

Well!  there  may  be  dramatic  effects  on  the 

stage,  but  for  one  to  wring  the  heart  and  bring 

tears   to   the   eyes,  and   to  touch   that   uerve 

which  4ve  keep  covered  up  in  our  hearts,  give 

me  that  single    recitation!    To   have    written 

that  poem,  to  have  heard  it  declaimed  by  those 

')lind}jrildren  and  men,  would  be  glory  enough 

in,  usefulness  enough  for  one    life. 

And  yet  it  is  but  a  sand  on  the  seas'ioreto  what 

done,  that  great  and  good  poet.    And 

the  exhibition  which  I  saw   was  but  the  daily, 

and  hourly  work  of  two  noble  lives,  those    of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos.    I  envied  them    that 

moment,  and  I  have  envied   them    ever  since. 

First  for  their  gilts,  their  usefulness,  and  then 

(or  their  profouud  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

"We  pass  the  golden  chalice  by, 
Nor  envy  lmu  who  own*  and  drink*; 
We  Corel  not  the  golden  crown, 
The  robe  of  silk,  tne  bed  of  down; 
But  be  who  labors  eloriouslv, 
Who  bravely  works,  and  nobly  thin 
Who  makes  us  emulate,  and  try, 
We  crave  hi*  opportunity.'' 

The  mantle  of  Dr.  Howe  has  fallen  on  his 
friend,  protegee  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  Auagnos. 
His  work  speaks  for  him  in  a  thousand  tongues. 
His  report,  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  paper,  is 
eminently  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  teaching: 
the  blind,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  full 
■noment,  and  contains  a  curious  and  most  orig- 
inal tribute  to  Rousseau,  whom  most  of  us  thiuk 
of  as  the  author  of  "La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  (a 
stupid  book.)  and  of  the  "Cofessious." 
which  most  of  u*  are  ashamed  of  having  real. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rousseau,  as  Mr. 
Anagnos  eloquently  say?,  "restored  earnestness 
to  the  world,  replaced  selfishness  by  benevo- 
engrafted  the  shoo:s  of  tenderness  in 
the  stock  of  hardness  of  heart  and  exclusive- 
nesa,  wrought  up  France  into  a  mood  of 
sympathy  with  afflicted  humanity,  and  rendered 
the  eighteenth  century  an  earnest  and  sincere 
one,  full  of  benetieauce,  replete  with  faith  in 
man,  capacity  for  improvement,  production  oi 
ijraud  ideas,  and  adorned  by  many  virtues.  The 


at  designs  and  inv  noval  or 

palliation  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities 
which  stand  as  significant  indices  on  the  road 
of  modern  civilization,  were  all  of  them  fostered 
on  the  fertile  soil  of  France.  Prominent  among 
them  wa3  unquestionably  the  one  which  aimed 
at  the  deliverance  of  the  blind,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conception  of  its  importance  is 
due  rather  to  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  'Emile,'  than  to  the  mental  resources 
of  anybody  else.  It  was  Rousseau  who  first  asked 
this  question,  'What  can  we  do  to  alleviate  the 
lot  of  this  class  of  sufferers?'  " 

A  question  nobly  answered  at  South  Boston! 

Mrs.  Anagnos  has  with  her  own  sweet  voice 
taught  them  to  speak  German  and  to  learn  Latin, 
One  of  ber  pupils  has  travelled  over  all  Ger- 
many on  her  teaching.  One  remembers  Longfel- 
low's lines  to  Mrs.  Kemble: 

"O  happy  poet,  to  be  interpreted   by  such  a  voice" 
as  that  in  which  she  reads  to  the  blind. 

LAURA   BRIDGMAN 

is  already  a  familiar  and  interesting  object  to  all 
who  know  Boston  "nd  its  good  works.  To  one 
who  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  she  presented  the 
picture  of  a  pale,  interesting  little  New  Eng- 
lander, — a  woman  now  of  fifty-two, — who  is  as 
neat  and  prim  as  if  she  were  the  ideal  New 
Hampshire  schoolmistress  of  the  past.  Her  still 
pretty  brown  hair  is  dressed  in  a  Grecian  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head— a  very  fine  head  by  the 
way — and  her  sightless  eyes  are  covered  with 
blue  glasses.  Laura  is  very  fond  of  dress,  and 
on  receiving  a  flower  puts  it  in  her  hair  immedi- 
ately. She  seemed  very  happy  when  the  vibra- 
tions of  music  struck  her  cheek,  and  immediately 
began  to  laugh.  "I  shall  hear  it  in  heaven," 
she  said  to  the  teacher,  who  clasped  her  eloquent 
hand,  which  is  sight,  hearing,  speech  and  touch 
|  to  her.  The  teachers  were  a  pleasure  in  them- 
selves— such  fine,  thoughtful,  cheerful  women 
so  tender  and  kind  and  friendly:  so  thoroughly, 
'good  and  so  altogether  agreeable. 

New  England  is  a  very  great  place.  It  is  the 
factory  of  the  virtues,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 
We  turn  them  out  here,  rather  well,  and  when 
one  sees  Mrs.  Anagnos,  one  believes  that  we  do 
a  little  rather  clever  business  at  making  angels, 
!too.  Mrs.  Howe  made  on  Longfellow's  birth- 
day, perhaps  the  most  touching,  and  certainly 
the  most  pleasing,  speech,  so  far  as  the  poet  was 
concerned.  She  called  him  the  poet  of  spring. 
And  well  might  she  have  likened  herself  to 
Ceres,  as  she  watched  her  Proserpine,  who  thus 
carries  to  those  who  never  can  see  the  flowers 
or  the  bursting  forth  of  summer,  the  light  and 
fragrance,  and  the  beauty,  that  the  fabled  Pros- 
erpine carried  to  gloomy  Pluto,  and  again 
jjrought  back  to  earth. 

Mr.  Anagnos  allows  no  sectarian  influence  to 
Prevail  in.  his  asylum.    The  blind  are  free  to 
worship  as  they  like;  to  have  their  own  clergy- 
man; to  go  to  their  own  church.    Every  morn- 
ing a   chapter   of   the   Bible   and   the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  read,  and  the  diyiue  influouco  >A 
music  Is  constantly  Invoked.   Indfc«d  every  ele- 
ment of  their  education  is  ennobling.    While 
they  are  taught  the  useful  arts,  which  shall 
enable  them  to  earn  a  living,  they   are  also 
hourly  and  daily  accompanied  by  those  accom- 
plishments which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  but  the  most  fortunate  to  acquire.    The 
whole  life  of  a  blind  pupil  at  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  one  of  great  refinement . 

A   VISIT  TO  LONGFELLOW. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  after  a  day 
of  such  unusual  emotion  and  nobility,  to  nat 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Longfellow  to  tell  bim  of  the 
"Psalm  of  Lite,"  so  appropriately  chanted  by  his 
cbief  debtors,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  We 
found  the  "old  man  beautiful"  so  much  better 
so  cheerful  and  so  responsive,  that  we  are  happy 
to  reassure  his  many  friends  that  he  is  not  so 
ill  as  he  has  been  painted.  He  has  had,  no 
doubt,  a  severe  fit  of  nervous  prostration ;  he 
needs  rest;  he  needs  what  all  men  of  genius 
need,  "letting  alone."  He  had  fifty  letters  on 
his  birthday,  thirty-five  the  next  day,  forty- 
eight  the  third  day,  and  so  on.  The  very  sight 
of  bis  morning's  mail  makes  him  ill. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  "loved  too 
much.'*  Mr.  Longfellow,  looking  like  an  old 
Greek  king,  the  finest  leonine  presence  in  the 
country,  takes  his  place  with  Mr.  Webster  in 
our  national  gallery  of  portraits  as  one  of  the 
men  who  have  looked  their  greatness.  His 
kindness  and  sweetness,  his  perfectly  equable 
temper,  the  memory  which  never  fails,  the  hand 
which  has  no  equal  in  cordiality— all,  all  belong 
to  our  poet  still,  and,  if  he  can  have  a  year  of 
lest,  we  hope  that  he  may  live  a  thousand  years. 

Charles  Kingsley  said  that  he  had  never  gone 
farther  than  ten  miles  to  find  the  characters  of 
all  his  novels. 

What  characters  for  characterization  are 
grouped  around  the  radius  of  the  State  House'. 
If  we  could  imagine  that  gilded  dome  a  sun- 
flower, and  each  leaf  a  magnet,  what  stories  of 
great  lives  would  be  brought  into  the  centre  of 
the  Hub  of  the  Universe!  They  go  on,  these 
useful,  brilliant,  great  lives,  as  all  great  things 
go  on,  unconsciously.  The  world  is  better  aud 
brighter  for  tbem,  but  they  are  not  thinking  of 
the  world.  The  daily  and  hourly  greatness  is 
unknown  to  them  as  is  the  color  of  the  Jacque- 
minot rose  to  the  stalk  and  root,  which  is  hiding- 
and  harboring  its  yet  unblossomed  beauty. 

There  is  the  daily  life  and  the  usefid  one  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  for  instance. 

But  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  describe  that 
"many-fountained  land,  '  we  must  wait  for 
another  letter.  Aglaia. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    TOTION. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  9,  1882. 


Education  of  the  Blind.  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Origin, 
Rise  and  Progress,  by  M.  Anagnos.  This  little  pamphlet,  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
treats  concisely  of  the  earliest  attempt  to  educate  the  blind, 
in  the  17th  century,  of  M.  Haiiy's  organization  of  the  Paris 
school,  and  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  of  the  development  of  the  New  England 
Institution  and  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgeman  by  the 
author's  predecessor,  and  of  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  blind  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
treatise  by  one  who  has  the  literature  and  history  of  his  de- 
partment so  fully  at  his  command  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum even  by  those  who  are  not  professionally  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  education  of  defectives  has  of  late  excited 
great  interest  among  scientific  men,  as  well  as  educators, 
and  no  thoughtful  teacher  can  read  this  contribution  to  the 
subject  without  advantage.  The  author  has  himself  intro- 
duced important  reforms  in  the  method  of  training  defect- 
ives which  the  reader  of  his  modest  pages  would  hardly 
infer. 


The    Critic 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  n,  1882. 


Mr.  Longfellow's  seventy-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  with  un- 
usual ceremonies  on  the  26th  ult.  Most  of  the  public  schools 
thoroughout  the  country  honored  the  day  with  fitting  exercises. 
The  poet  received  a  few  calls  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  but  recent 
illness  prevented  his  seeing  many  visitors,  or  taking  part  in  any 
public  demonstration.  One.of  the  most  interesting  of  the  tributes  that 
were  paid  him  was  the  volume  by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  printed,  in 
raised  letters,  on  the  Howe  Memorial  press,  and  issued  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  18,  1882. 

An  entertainment  was  given  last  Friday  ev- 
ening at  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Bostou,  by  Louis  K.  Stark,  assisted  by  several 
vocalists,  and  Miss  Kate  A.  Nason,  reader. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL. 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  12,  1882. 
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SEW  YORK  LETTER. 

Correspondence  Cincinnati  Commercial. 


Boston,  March  7. 

Thackeray  says  the  best  letters  from  Rome 
are  written  in  Loudon,  bo,  perhaps,  the  best 
letters  from  New  York  might  be  -written  iu 
Boston.  Lot  ns  see  if  the  story  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hub  will  not  interest  your  readers  better  than 
a  prolongation  of  the  sad  gaiety  of  Lent  or  the 
theatrical  exercises  at  the  various  temples  of 
the  drama  iu  New  York. 

I  came  from  Albany  to  Boston  on  a  melting 
day— the  3d  cf.  March,  as  warm  as  summer — 
making  the  Ilouaatouie  aud  ils  tributaries 
leap  from  hillside  to  valley  hko  a  thousand 
Undines.  I  never  saw  such  a  releasing  of  the 
Ice  King's  fetters.  This  railroad  journey  is,  en 
such  a  day,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
rides  in  America.  It  is  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
and  the  fleet  steeds  of  cue's  imagination 
scarcely  toudi  the  ground  as  the  iron  road 
spans  the  valleys  and  mounts  the  hills,  and  re- 
veals the  romantic,  landscape  at  every  6tcp  or 
jump. 

Calm  and  sober,  Boston  felt  this  unexpected 
visit  from  spring,  and  the  dome  of\  the  State 
House  gleamed  like  a  great  Bunfio"wer,-pei haps 
in  honor  of  the.  late  visit  of  Oscar  Wildfi* 
Boston  is  certainly  the  most  pietureBque  Amer- 
ican city.  It  now  suggests  Venice,  and  then 
Ediuburg.  It  is  a  enng,  neat  Amer- 
ican town,  not  a  German  or  French 
city;  but  oh!  how  full  of  genius! 

Dr.  Howe,  the  philanthropist,  used  to  say 
that  Massachusetts  made  peoplo  crazy.  Per- 
haps where  the  fight  is  thickest  there  are  more 
wouuded,  and  where  people  use  their  brains 
the  more  freely,  the  more  may  go  astray.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  percentage  of  insanity  if 
very  heavy.  But  the  good  works,  tho  intel- 
lectual activity,  the  scientific  discovery,  tin- 
power  ot  directing  the  industry  of  others,  the 
educational  progresses,  the  production  of  Bos- 
ton alone,  is  wonderful.  Let  me  give  you  one 
illustration.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  spending  Saturday  at  the  Blind 
Asylum  oi  South  Boston,  founded 
by  Dr.  Howe.  His  lovely  daughter 
Mr;'.  Anaguos,  a  charming  creature  v.v  mind 
and  nh\>it,ue,  had  invited  me  to  iuach,  and  to 
see  the  workings  'of  the  institution,  it  was  a 
picture  in  itself  to  see  this  beautiful  woman, 
lilted  i:y  education,  person  and  manner,  to 
shine  in  any  court  of  Europe)  zealously  devot- 
ing lie r self  to  th«»care,  of  the  blind.  She  has 
taught  them  (orally  of  course)  German  and 
Latin.  Indeed,  Wure  than  one  of  her  pupils 
has  traveled  all  over  Germany  with  the  lan- 
guage she  gave  them.  She.  married  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent,  (her  father's  assistant, 
and  now  his  successor  at  the  institution,  a  line 
iookiug  Greek,  Michel  Auagaos),  some  ten 
'.ears  ago,  and  they  work  hand  in 
hand  I'm-  the  relief  of  tho  blind. 
I        might        'say  hand  to         hand, 

as  tho  tin cer  is  the  tongue  of  the  blind.  This 
accomplished  pair  chat  with  each  other  m 
modern  Greok,  in  French,  Italian  or  German, 
as  it  pleases  ihem. 

The  ascent  I"  the  room  of  the  blind  people 
was  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  neatly  dressed 
gills,  very  pretty  some  of  them, and  a  healthy. 
hearty  set  of  boys  and  men  tv ho  had  no  igsti- 
tutiomzcA  look,  bat  the"  genuine  air  of  health 
a<id  happiness.  Thev  sang  lor  me,  played  the 
piano  (I  was  strifei;  with  the  admira- 
ble technique,  oxainsite  feeling  and  grace 
of  a  young  man  named  Cad  well.  I 
predict  for  him  a  future),  and  afterwards  gave 
soios  c  u  the  key  bugle  and  cornet,  then  a  full 
band,  and  as  Longfellow's  birthday  had  just 
passed,  they  gave  me  the  wliole  programme,  of 
that  delightfpl  day.  'the  pupils  read  ] 
ages  from  iiie  poems  of  Longfellow  with  their 
lingers  as  pe-a4*4y  as  v.e  mad  the  columns  of 
the  Commercial,  and  were  lull  of  the  meaning 

f  the  poet.  Indeed,  liowells  beautifully  said, 
on  seeing  a  Similar  Riffiht,  "Perhaps  this is  the 
way  to  read  Longfellow — with  fedirui."  After 
the  reading/the  boys  declaimed 'a  charming  lit- 
tle dialogue,  writren  by  Mrs.  Anaguos.  for  the 


Tiirthday,    into    which    she    mil' 
verses  of  her  own,  which    J  am  sure  you  will 
like  to  read. 

"Think  not,  O  reader,  that  we  seek  to  add 
A  single  leai  to  crowns  that  can  not  fade: 
Laurels  are  plenteous,  we  would  only  bring 
A  wreath  of  birthday  blossoms  to  our  kiujj! 

To  bid  him  live,  and  lone  to  be  our  toast. 
His  compeer's  darling,  and  his  country's  boast, 
The  soul  that  blonds  with   the   sweet  poet- 
mind, 
A  geutle  love  for  all  of  human  kind. 


Thus  beg  we  him  our  simple  words  to  hear,     - 
In  the  sweet  name  of  all  who  hold  him  dear; 
Wide  may  he  reign,  a  birthday  king  of  truth, 
O'er  gladdened   heaits  of  childhood,  age  aud 
youth." 

After  the  dialogue  the  pupils  united  m  say- 
ing in  beautiful  unison  the  "Psalm  of  Lit'," 
which  was  the  most  affecting  thing  I  have 
ever  experienced,  To  see  these  poor  afflicted 
creatures,  so  hopeful,  so  grand,  so  cheerful, 
and  so  desirous  of  helping  others,  was  a  com- 
ment on  one  discontented,  How  joyously  they 
said: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  oar  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  have  behind  us, 

Footpiiuts  on  the  sands  of  Time— 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  Life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again!" 
If  ever  there  were  a  forlorn  aud  shipwrecked 
brother,  one  would  think  a  blind  man  were  he; 
but  not  so  these  1  rave  educated  souls!  Thanks 
to  Mr.  an  I  .Mrs.  Aaiguoi,  these  men  are  learn- 
ing here  to  bo  happy,  useful,  and  self-support- 
ing. They  aeeuire  trades,  and  they  learn  mu- 
sic.   They  become  writers  and  poets. 

They  will  leave  many  a  footprint  on  the 
sands  of  Time! 

1  he  teachers  were  a  study  in  themselves,  a 
self-reliant,  smiling,  healthy,  pleasing  set  of 
women,  carefully  and  well  dressed,  (1  wished 
the  biiml  could  see  them)  and  so  affable 
in  mam  er  that  the  stranger  within  their 
gates  felt  at  home  at  ouce,  and 
with  one  of  them  came  in  Laura  Bridgman. 
that  imprisoned  soul  whom  Dr.  Howe  released 

behind  so  many  bars.  She  who  cauj, 
neither  see,  or  hoar,  or  speak,  except  through!  j»itot  reajj 
those  hands  which  are  like  the-  flexible  ten-  P>  dangiitei 
drils  of  aj  vine,  dp-  ping  at  everj  support.  She. 
however,  soon  get  into  communication  with 
me  and  felt  of  my  gown,  with  feminine  curi- 
osity. I  was  gratified  triat  she  pronounced  it 
a  "good  gown,"  for  Laura  is  very  fond  of 
dress,  and  is  a  great  judge  ot  textures.  I  gave 
her  a  flower,  which  she  immediately  put 
in  her  hair.  Laura  is  now  lifty-two,  a 
quaint  little  paie  woman,  with  a 
beautiful  head,  her  brown  hair 
is  neatly  dressed,  and  her  eyes,  those  sightless 
eyes,  arc  covered  with  blue  glasses.  She  is 
very  nervous  and  laughs  a  great  deal.  After 
much  interesting  talk  with  her,  through  the 
sympathetic  and  beautiful  hand  of  Miss  Aland 
Howe,  youngest  daughter  of  her  friend  aud 
benefactor,  I  asked  Laura  for  her  autograph. 
She  gave  it  to  me,  neatly  "written,  with  her 
own  pencil,  on  the  lined  paper  of  the  blind. 
her  two  hands,  occupied  in  the  work, ike  left 
forefinger  following' the  right  hand. as  she 
made  the  letters  carefully  and  siowly.  She 
asked  me  for  my  autograph  and  a  sentiment. 
She  had  written  for  me,  "God  is  a  sun  aud  a 
shield."  What  could  I  write  for  her  but 
"That  God  loved  those  best  who  needed  Him 
most."  "Oh  !  do  read  that  to  the  girls,"  she 
said,  earnestly. 

Mr.  Anaguos  is  carrying  en  the  work  of  Dr. 
Howe  with  admirable  success.  Ho  has  a  nat- 
ural and  acquired  gift  of  wise  philanthropy 
v,  hieh  is  remarkable.  In  ins  very  well-written 
report  be  expresses  in'msell  eloquently  grateful 
to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  re- 
araid  as  a  sentimentalist.  Mr.  Anaguos  says  of 
the  author  oi'  "La  Nouvello  Hcloise"  that  ho 
restored  earnestness  to  the  world,  replaced  sel- 
fishness by  benevolence,  engrafted  the  shoots 
of  tehdc  r;  ess  on  the  stock  of  hardness  of  heart 
and  exolmsivoiieas,.  wrought  up  France  into  a 
mood  of  sympathy  with  afflicted  humanity, 
and  rendered  the  eighteenth  century 
an  earncsr  trad  sincere  one  full  of  beneficence, 
rople.te  with  faitlw  in  man's  capacity  for  im- 
■ement,  productive,  of  grand  ideas,  aud 
adorned  with  many  virtues.  The  great  designs 
and  inventions  for  the  removal  or  palliation  of 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  which  stand  as 
jigmneant  indices  on  the  road  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, were  all  of  the:.;  fostered  on  tho  fertile 


Ml  it  readies  its  pi  ?sent  hi 
largely,  of  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  one 
man,  who,  amongst  his»inany  otoer  claim?  to 
immortality,    mav-    be   called    the   American 
father  to  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  aud  to  the 

ineane;  that  man,  who  was  as  his  wife  once 
saidotirm,  "an  expert  in  every  form  of  hu- 
man calamity,"  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
It  is  charming  to  seo  the  mantle  of 
all  greatness  descend  from  father  to  son.  It 
is  especially  pleasant  to  ns  who  are  old  enough 
to  re-member  the  thrill  of  public  interest  which 
followed  the  ardent  young  Boston  philan- 
thropist; and  soldier  who  went  out  to  Greece  to 


oelp  those  patriots  iu  the  sad  days  of  their 
struggle  for  freedom  that  this  mantle  has 
fallen  not  only  on  a  son,  but  upon  a  Greek, 
tho  citizen  of  a  country  which  the  great  sol- 
dier philanthropist  so  dearly  loved.  Mrs.  Julia 
"Ward  Howe,  that  gifted  poetess  and  accom- 
plished woman,  is  always  working  for  ihem 
and  for  the  other  a  dieted  members  of  toe  great 
human  family,  and  she  bears  witness  to"  tho 
fitness  of  Mr.  Anaguos  as  tho  successor  to  her 
illustrious  husband. 

Now  What  can  we.  do  who  are  outside?  How 
can  we  hold  up  the  hands  of  people  who  aro 
making  the  blind  man  a  healthy,  happy,  in- 
dustrious, self-supporting  creature? 

There,  seems  to  be  a  need— the  further  crea- 
tion of  embossed  hooks  for  them.  They  have 
one  hundred  book3.  The  readers  of  tho  Public 
■^vy  of  the  city  of  Boston  enjoy  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand.  The  Trustee-  i 
$40,000  more  tor  a  printing  fund.  Could  no* 
we  who  see,  each  send  a  dollar  to  that  fund, 
lighting  up  that  long  niciit  which  extends  iu 
their  cases  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

After  this  re. est  satisfactory  visit  ro  the 
Blind  Asylum.  1  went  out  to  see  Mr.Lonafellow 
at  Cj  ',  and  to  tell  bun   how  his  pe 

&Qiu.  wit]  id  beauty  from  tho  ha; 

a  blind.  As  the  silvei  i  mro  be; 

fill  as  the  polishing  hand  of  t.  i  over  its 

delicate  detaaJs. of  carvjng,  so  is  the  poetry  of 
Longfellow  improved  by   the  caressing  to 
of  the  blind  reader.    I  found  1  crfd  man 

as  handsome  as  a  Greek  King  or  leader,  and 
recovering  from  his  severe  attack- of  ner 
prostration.    He  had  fifty  letters  on  his  birth- 
day, forty-eight  the  next  day,   thirty-five  the 
next  da]  n.    The  mere  sight  of 

1  1-m  ikes   bim    very 

1    the   half  of  I'wo   devoted 

tera    help  him,    and  he  tries,  rose. 
answer,  or  a  printed  form   to   cadi    one.    Can 
not  tho  autograph  fiend  let  him  alone? 

ALliXANOJiA. 


/ 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION, 

Faribault,   Minnesota, 
March    13,  1882. 


soil  of  Ira  nee.  Brum:.:; :  ?  among  these,  wart 
unaneatioiiably  the  one  which  aimed  at  the 
deliverance  of  the,  biind.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conception  of  ils  importance  is 
due.ratlier  to  the  genjns  of  the  celebrated  an- 
thorof  "h.rai'e,:'thbn  to  tkomcntal  resources  of 
of  any  one  else."  From  Kou*8oatf  to  Valentine 
Hany,  down  to  his  own  institution,  how 
and  bow  learnedly  does  Mr.  Anaguos  trace  the 
story  of  the  always  progressing,  always  adj 
vanoing  noble euterprisejof  blind  teaching,  un* 


A  number  of  our  best  clergymen  and 
citizens  are  interesting  themselves  in  a 
society  for  providing  religious  reading 
for  the  blind.  Except  the  Bible,  two  or 
three  denominational  catechisms,  and 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  works 
of  Swedenborg,  there  are  no  religious 
books  printed  in  this  country  for  the 
blind.  The  society  deserves  support  if 
the  American  Tract  Society  will  not  do 
the  work. — iV.  T.  Independent- 


The  Boston  Institution  has  made 
very  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  the  poet,'  Longflellow's, 
birthday.  The  program  of  the  ex- 
ercises was  published  in  raised  print 
and  is  as  follows : 

1.  Music— "Wondrous  Truths,  and 
Manifold  as  Wondrous." 

2.  Biographical  Sketch. 

3.  Music — "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night." 

4.  Reading  by  touch  from  Long- 
fellow's works. 

5.  Music — "Beware." 
G.  Dialogue  written  for  the  occasion. 
7.  Song — "Daybreak." 
Remarks  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe, 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  F.  H.  Under- 
wood,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  nd  others. 
A  copy  of  the  dialogue  written  by 
Mrs.  Julia  R.  Auagnos  for  the  occasion, 
and  published  iu  raised  print,  has  been 
received.  It  forms  a  neat  pamphlet 
of  twenty -four  pages  and  is  an  ingenious 
and  successful  device  for  briuging  out 
the  characteristics  ot  some  of  our 
leading-  American  poets,  and  for 
appropriately  introducing  some  of 
Longfellow's  most  beautiful  poems. 
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A  raised  print  circular  announcing  th 
publication  of  seveal  juvenile  works 
has  been  recived  from  the  Massachusett 
Instiuttion.     They  are  as  follows : 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  2 
vols,  Fairy  Book,  Anderson's  Stories 
and  Fables,  Longfellow's  Birthday 
Sketch  of  George  Elliott,  Primer  and 
three  reading   books. 

There  is  also  in  press  a  Continuation 
of  this  series  of  readers,  extending  it  to 
six  numbers,  and  a  more  advanced 
series  of  seven  numbers,  and  George 
Elliott's  Silas  Warner. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


WEDJtfJSSDAY,    MARCH    15,    1882. 


THE  BLIND  IN  AUSTRIA. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  in(Europe  is  that  for 
Jewish    Blind   at  the   Hohen    Warten 
near  Vienna.     It  was  founded  in  1870 
and   the     building  is   admirably    ar- 
ranged in  all  its  parts.     It  stands  just 
outside  of  the  town  and  is  within  easy 
walking     distance   of  pleasant   vine- 
yards and  fine  wooded  hills  overhang- 
ing the  Danube.     It   has  a  large   gar- 
den and  the  able  director    Mr.  Heller, 
makes  full   use  of  this  advantage  in 
teaching   the   pupils  to   recognize   by 
touch    and    smell   the  various  plants, 
trees   and   flowers    which    they   meet 
with   in  their  walks  or  in  the  garden. 
There  is  also  a  good   gymnasium  and 
another  within  the  building  to  be  used 
in  bad  weather.     Reading  and  writing 
are  taught  by  the  Braille  method,  the 
frames  ueed  being  the  English  interlin- 
ing frames.  Arithmetic  is  taught  by  the 
board   with    octagonal    holes    and  the 
maps  are  also  produced  by  the  British 
and    Foreign     Association.     Drawing 
of  geometrical    figures   and    of   maps 
forms   part   of  the,   education.     It  is 
effected  by  sticking  pins  into  a  velvet 
cushion  and    drawing    thread    around 
them  to  form  the  outline  of  the  figure. 
Modelling  in  clay  is   much    practised 
and  is  not    only  a  great   amusemnt  to 
the   children    but  is   a  good    training 
for   the   dextrous   use   of  the   fingers. 
Several  jugs    and    models  of   animals 
wen  shown  to  the  writer  which   would 
not  have     disgraced    modelers    gifted 
with  sight.     The  principal  trades  fol- 
lowed     here    are    basket    and    brush- 
making    and    making    straw-bottoms 
to  chairs;    and    for   the    girls  weaving- 
straw  sun-blinds  (much  used  in  Vien- 
na) knitting,    netting  and    the  use    of 
the  sewing  machine. 

Though    the   value  of  music    as    a 
means  of   livelihood   for   the    blind  is 
fully    recognized,  the    managers   con- 
sider the  school  too    small  to    be  able 
to   afford    first     rate   music    masters, 
without  whom    no  satisfactory    results 
can  be    expected.     Music  is   therefore 
at  present  taught  more  as  a  recreation 
than  as  a  serious   employment,    but  it 
is  probable    that  a    change    will    soon 
take  place  in  this  respect.     The  report 
just  issued  fan   abstract  of  this    report 
was  published  in  the   Compwmon   last 
year)  extends  over  the  last  three  years. 
It  follows  the  good  example  of  the  Ro- 
yal Normal  College  and  gives  short  ac- 
counts of  the  pupils   who  had   left  as 
regards    the     extent    to   which     they 
|  have  been  able  to  utilize  the    instruc- 
tion   given    in    the    Institution.     It  is 
very    desirable      that    this   system    of 
giving   definite    and    easily    tested  in- 
formation   shall    become   general    in 
reports.     There  are   now  25  male  and 
11  female    pupils  in  the  school.     Five 
have  left  during    the  last   three   years 
but    their    names    and    addresses    are 
given  showing  that  they  are   all  main- 
taining themselves  at  their  trades. 

The  other  Austrian  Institutions  are 
less  important.  There  is  another 
school  for  Vienna  at  Purkersdorf,  one 
for  Hungary  at  Festh,  for  upper 
Austria  at  Lin/.,  for  Moravia  and 
Silesia  at  Brun  and  for  Bohemia  at; 
Prague. — Progr< 


DR.    HOWE'S    SUCCESSOR. 

Mr.  Aiuiruos  and  tlie  Boston  Blind— A 

Visit  to  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Howe  with  admirable  success,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He 
has  a  natural  and  acquired  gift  of  wise  philan- 
thropy which  is  remarkable.  In  his  very  well 
written  report  he  expresses  himself  eloquently 
grateful  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whom  we  are  too 
apt  to  regard  as  a  sentimentalist.  Mr. 
Anagnos  says  of  the  author  of  "La  Nouvelle 
Heloise"  that  he  restored  earnestness  to 
the  world,  replaced  selfishness  by  benevo- 
lence, engrafted  the  shoots  of  tenderness 
on  the  stock  of  hardness  of  heart 
and  exclusiveness,  wrought  up  France  into  a 
mood  of  sympathy  with  afflicted  humanity, 
and  rendered  the  18th  century  an  earnest  and 
sincere  one,  full  of  beneficence,  replete  with 
faith  in  man's  capacity  for  improvement,  pro- 
ductive of  grand  ideas  and  adorned  with 
many  virtues.  The  great  designs  and  inven- 
tions Tor  the  removal  or  palliation  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  disabilities,  which  stand  as  sig- 
nificant indices  on  tne  road  of  modern  civili- 
zation, were  all  of  them  fostered  on  the  fertile 
soil  of  France.  Prominent  among  these  was 
unquestionably  the  one  which  aimed  at 
the  deliverance  of  the  blind.  And 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  concep- 
tion of  its  importance  is  due  rather 
to  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  "Emile,"  than  to  mental  resources  of 
any  one  else.  From  Bousseau  to  Valentine 
Hany,  down  to  his  own  institution,  how  well 
and  how  learnedly  does  Sir.  Anagnos  trace  the 
story  of  the  always  progressing,  always  ad- 
vancing noble  enterprise  of  blind  teaching,  un- 
til it  reaches  its  present  high  estate,  the  result, 
largely,  of  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  one 
man,  who,  among  his  many  other  claims  to  im- 
mortality, may  be  called  the  American  father 
to  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the  in- 
sane ;  that  man,  who  was,  as  his  wife  once  said 
of  him,  "an  expert  in  every  form  of  hu- 
man calamity,"  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
It  is  charming  to  see  the  mantle  of  all  great- 
ness descend  from  father  to  son.  It  i6  espec- 
ially pleasant  to  ns,  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  thrill  of  public  intei  est  which  fol- 
lowed the  ardent  young  Boston  philanthropist 
and  soldier  who  went  out  to  Greece  to  help 
those  patriots  in  the  sad  davs  of  their  struggle 
for  freedom,  that  this  mantle  has  fallen  not 
only  on  a  6on,  but  upon  a  Greek,  the  citizen  of 
a  country  which  the  great  soldier-philanthro- 
pist so  dearly  loved.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
thegifted  poetess  and  accomplished  woman, 
is  always  working  for  them  and  for  the  other 
afflicted  members  of  the  great  human  family, 
and  she  bears  witness  to  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Anagnos  as  the  successor  to  her 
illustrious  husband.  Now  what  can  we  do 
who  are  outside?  How  can  we  hold  up  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  making  the  blind 
man  a  healthy,  happy,  industrious,  self-sup- 
porting creature?  There  seems  to  be  a  need— 
the  further  creation  of  embossed  books  for 
them.  They  have  100  books.  The  readers  of. 
the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  enjoy 
390,000.  The  trustees  need  $40,000  more  for  a 
printiog  fund.  Could  not  we,  who  see,  each 
send  $1  to  that  fund,  lighting  up  that  long 
night  which  extends  in  their  cases  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave? 

After  this  most  satisfactory  visit  to  the  blind 
asylum,  I  went  out  to  sec  Mr.  Longfellow  at 
Cambridge,  and  tell  him  how  his  poetry  came 
out  with  renewed  beauty  from  the  hands  of 
the  blind.  As  th<f silver  vase  is  more  beauti- 
ful as  the  polishing  liana  of  time  goes  over  Its 
delicate  details  of  carving,  so  is  the  noetry  of 
Longfellow  improved  by  the  caressfng  touch 
of  the  blind  reader.  I  found  the  tine  old  man 
as  handsome  as  a  Greek  king  or  leader,  and 
recovering  from  his  severe  attack  of  nervous 
prostration.  He  had  50  letters  on  hia  birth- 
day, 48  the  next  clay,  35  the  next  nay,  and  so 
on.  The  mere  sight  of  his  morning's  mail 
makes  him  very  ill.  He  cannot  read  the  half 
of  them.  Two  devoted  daughters  help  him, 
and  he  tries  to  send  an  answer  or  a  printed 
form  to  each  one.  Cannot  the  autograph 
fiend  let  him  alone  ? 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  16,  1882. 


Longfellow's  Birthday  in  the  Pe 
kins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston. 

"We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Boston  Morning  Journal  of  Feb.  28: 

The  audience  at  3  p.  m.  filled  the 
chapel   to   overflowing,  and  included 


among  prominent  friends  of  the  sight^l 
less  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  Anagnos,  Messrs.  W.  D. 
Howells,  F.  H.  Underwood,  Prof.G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Henry 
P.  Kidder,  Edward  Jackson.  The 
Director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  explained 
that  the  idea  of  the  celebration  or- 
iginated with  the  fourth  class  of  liter- 
ature. He  announced  that  Dr.  J.  S. 
Dwight,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  would  preside.  The 
latter  alluded  to  the  late  member  of 
the  board,  Mr*  Robert  E.  Apthorp, 
and  appropriately  introduced  the  ex- 
ercises. The  programme  opened  with 
the  singiug  of  the  selection  from 
Longfellow,  "Wondrous  Truths,  and 
Manifold  as  Wondrous."  The  music 
of  this  piece,  which  is  of  much  beauty, 
was  composed  by  a  former  pupil  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  Septimus  Fraser. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  the  Poet 
Longfellow  was  then  rendered  in  very 
intelligent  style  by  Charles  Prescott. 
Another  pretty  musical  selection, 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  was 
then  sung.  This  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  extracts  from  Longfellow's 
poems  by  the  means  of  the  sense  of 
touch  on  raised  letters.  The  pieces 
were  given  with  much  expression, 
and  included  portions  of  Evangeline, 
Footsteps  of  Angels,  and  the  wedding 
scene  from  the  Courtships  of  Miles 
Standish.  The  boys  who  participat- 
ed were:  Henry  Boesch,  William 
Hammond,  Fred  Gould,  Allie  How- 
land  and  Elisha  Kenyon.  They  were 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Adams, 
teacher  of  the  .fourth  class.  After  the 
rendering  of  Longfellow's  "Beware," 
the  feature  of  the  day  was  given — a 
dialogue  on  Longfellow  and  other 
poets  written- by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  An- 
agnos. This  production,  which  be 
spoke  the  inherited  style  of  the  writ- 
er, had  previously  been  printed  for 
the  occasion  by  the  pupils,  in  raised 
letters.  The  characters  in  the  dia- 
logue were:  Forrester,  C.  T.  Glea- 
son;  Ernest,  Frank  Washington;  Fitz- 
Clarence,  Clarence  Bosford;  Hector, 
W.  Halliden. 

In  the  rendering  of  the  dialogue 
Frank  Washington  filled  the  part  of 
Chairman  cleverly,  and  especially 
urged  the  claims  of  the  Poet  Long- 
fellow ;  Charles  T.  Gleason  spoke  for 
Lowell,  Clarence  Bosford  for  Bryant 
and  Holmes,  and  William  Halliden 
for  Whittier,  all  reciting  their  lines 
with  capital  expression.  Skillfully  in- 
serted in  the  dialogue  were  Long- 
fellow's poems:  "Prometheus," 'The 
Building  of  the  Ship,"  and  the 
"Psalm  of  Life,"  the  latter  being  re- 
cited admirably  in  unison. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
most  beautifully  printed  program, 
and  copy  of  the  dialogue. 
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WEDNESDAY,      MARCH     22,    1882. 


SOITH    BOSTO-V,. 

Pekkiks  Institute.— Six  new  book-cases  have 
been  added  tc  the  library.  A  private  collection  of 
specimens  oE  natural  history  and  mineralogy  has  re- 
cently been  obtained,  which  will  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  object  teaching.  Two  live  toads  have  beui 
received  by  mail  from  Texas.  Two  very  handsome 
ptarmigans,  in  a  case,  are  among  the  new  collections. 
Fourteen  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  raised  for  the 
printing  fund,  and  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
find  it  more  difficult  to  climb  the  rounds  of  this  great 
humanitarian  ladder  than  the  preceding  oues.  A 
good  stalwart  shoulder  is  needed  to  push  the  effort 
to  completion. 

BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEETISEEr 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    MAR.  23.  1882. 


Gift  to  the  Public  Library. 

Samuel  Gurney,  esq.,  of  England,  a  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Frye,  has  presented  to  the  public  library  the 
Bible,  in  fifty  quarto  volumes,  printed  in  em- 
bossed type  (,as  designed  by  Dr.  William  Moon  of 
Brighton,  and  used  by  him  in  printing  several 
hundred  books  in  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture). It  is  the  wish  of  the  trustees  to  make  this 
munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Gurney's  as  serviceable  as 

possible  to  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  it  has 
been  prepared  at  great  cost.  Dr.  Moon's  inven- 
tion is  understood  to  be  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  those  adults  who  have  become  blind 
by  disease  or  accident,  and  to  whom,  for  many 
reasons,  entrance  into  asylums  for  the  blind  with 
a  view  to  instruction,  would  in  many  cases  be 
impracticable.  For  such  the  alphabet  "has  been 
so  simplified  than  any  person  eft  intelligence  can 
readily  learn  its  use.  Books  thus  printed  are 
found'  in  the  lending  libraries  in  England,  and 
are  largely  used  in  the  plan  for  home-teaching. 
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The  Printing    Fnml  for  the  ISlinil. 

The  sum  of  $14,000  is  still  needed  to  complete 
the  printing  fund  for  the  blind  of  4,100.000.  A 
suitable  building  has  already  been  erected  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  necessary  machinery 
provided  and  the  presses  are  waiting  for  steady 
work.  The  benefits  of  this  great  and  lasting 
charily  will  not  be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the 
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Institution  at  South  Boston,  but  will  be  extended 

I  the.  blind   of   New   England   and  to   many 

who  live   in   other  parts   of  the   country.     It  is 

hoped  thai  the  necessary  anioiml  may  be  raised 

bc/ore  t  her  first  of  April.    Subscriptions   maybe 

o  Samuel  G.  Shelling,  No.  40  Water  street, 
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THURSOAY,    MARCH    23,   1882. 


The  Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind.' 

The  sum  of  $11,000  is  still  needed  to  com- 
plete the  printing  land  of  $100,000  for  the 
blind.  A  suitable  building  has  already  been 
erected  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  the  necessary 
machinery  provided  and  the  presses  are  wait- 
ing for  steady  work.  The  benefit  of  this  great 
and  la -tins  charity  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  at  South  Boston,  but 
will  be  extended  to  all  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  many  who  live  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary 
amount  may  be  raised  before  the  1st  of  April. 
Subscriptions  ma\  be  sen  I  to  Samuel  G.  bnell- 
ing,  No.  40  Water  street,  Boston. 


benefits  of  this  great  ting  charity  will  not 

be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution  at 
South  Boston,  but  will  be  extended  to  all  the 
blind  of  New  England,  and  to  many  who  live  in 
other  parts.of  the  "country.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
necessarv  amount  may  be  raised  before  the  hrst 
of  April*  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Samuel 
G.  Snelliug,  No.  40  Water  street,  Boston. 


land,  and  to  many  who  live  in  other 
the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary 
amount  may  be  raised  before  the  1st  of  April. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Samuel  G.  Snell- 
lDg,  No.  40  Water  Street,  Boston. 
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SATURDAY    MORNING.   MAR.  25.    1882. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  is  still 
needed  to  complete  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  suit- 
able building  has  already  been  erected  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Ruhool 
for  the  Blind,  the  necessary  machinery  provided, 
and  the  presses  are  v,  ailing  for  steady  work.    The 


— The  facilities  for  teaching:  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  have  been  increased 
by  the  receipt  of  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  natural  history  and  mineral- 
ogy, which  will  greatly  assist  as  object 
lessons. 


KOVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  25,  1882. 

i 

Dkaf  asd  Dumb.— Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  where  there  are  nearly  a  dozen 
pupils  xesident  in  this  State,  was  In  this  city  yes- 
terday in  conference  with  the  State  officials,  with 
a  view  to  giving  an  exhibition  of  his  pupils  in  a 
public  hall  about  the  middle  of  April. 
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Boston,  April,  1,  1882. 
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HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  SEE 
WITH  THEIE  FINGERS. 


Among  all  our  humane  institutions  there  is 
none  that  calls  for  greater  charity  and  love 
than  those  for  the  Instruction  of  the  blind. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of 
one  man,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of 
Boston,  for  the  perfection  of  a  system  by 
which  those  who  have  forever  lost  God's  high- 
est  gift,  light,  may  have  their  minds  illumi- 
nated and  made  beautiful  through  the  other 
senses. 

A  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  will  illustrate,  more 
clearly  than  a  volume  of  description,  how  all 
this  has  been  done,  and  continues  to  be  done 
by  ingenious  inventions  and  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent care.    The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  a  gentleman  of  rare  qualities  for  the  place, 
patient,  observant,  cultivated.    At  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  75th  birthday  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  the  blind  children  actually  per- 
formed a  play,  and  recited  before  the  audience 
many  poems  of  the  great  departed.    The  dia. 
logue  was  written  for  the  children  by  Mrs. 
Anagnos  (a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and 
Mr3.  Julia  Ward  Howe).    It  was  printed  in 
the  beautiful  raised  lettering,  which  says  so 
touchingly,  "  for  the  blind,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
unique  programme  was  given  to  every  one 
present.    Many  of  those  carried  the   quaint 
book  home,  to  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of 
philanthrophy  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  pitiful  to  know  that  for  want  of  funds 
only  a  few  books  for  the  blind,  in  their  raised 
etters,  exist  in  the  world.  We  believe  that 
all  these  have  been  printed  in  Boston.  Here 
is  a  field  for  the  charitable.  The  sum  of  $14,- 
000  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  printing 
fund  of  $100,000,  which  is  needed  to  carry  on 
his  great  work  for  the  blind.  A  suitable 
building  has  already  been  erected  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  the  necessary 
machinery  provided,  and  the  presses  are  wait- 
ing for  steady  work.  The  benefit  of  this  great 
and  lasting  charity  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  at  South  Boston,  but 
will  be  extended  to  all  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 


C0MPL1MENTARY. 

A  correspondent,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  writing  from  Boston, 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  of  which  he  has 
charge: — 

He  has  a  natural  and  a.  quired  gift  of 
wise  philanthropy  which  is •  remarkable. 
In  his  very  well    written    report  he  ex 
nres-es  himself  eloquently  grateful  to  J. 
J.  Rousseau,  whom    we  are    too  apt  to 
regard  *s  a  sentimentalist.    Mr.  Anag- 
nos says  Qf  the  author  of  "J>  ^ouvelle 
Helojse"  that  he  restored  earnestness  to 
the  world,  replaced    selfishness   by  be- 
nevolence, engrafted  shoots  of  tender- 
ness on  the  stock  of   hardness  of  hear  I 
and  exclustvesness,  wrought  up  France 
into  a  mood  of  sympathy  with  afflicted 
humnauiiy.aud  rendered  the  eighteenth 
century  an  earest  and  sincere  one,  full  of 
benevolence,  replete  with  faith  in  man's 
capacity  for  improvement,  productive  cl 
grand  ideas,  and   adorned    with  many 
virtues."   1  he  great  designs  and  inven- 
tions for  the    removal   or   palliation  ot 
physical  or    mental    disabilities,  which 
stand  as  significant  indie  s  on  the  road 
of  modern  civilization,  were  allot' them 
fostered  on    the   fertile   soil  ot  France. 
Prominent  among   these   was   unques- 
tionably the  one  which  aimed  at  the  de- 
liverance of  the   blind.      And   there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  conception  of  its  im- 
poitance  isdue  raiher  to    the  gonitis  ot 
the  celebrated  author  ot  "Entile,"  than 
lo  the  mental  resources  of  any  one  else. 
From   Rousseau    to    Valentine    Hauy, 
down  to  his  own   institution,  how  well 
and  how   earnestly  does  Mr.  Anagnos 
trace  the  story  of    the    always  progres- 
sing, always  advancing  noble  enterprise 
of  blind  teaching,    until    it    teaches  its 
present  high  estate,  the  result,  largely, 
of  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  one 
man,  who,  among  his  many  other  claims 
to  immortality,  may  be  called  the  Amer- 
ican   lather    of    the    blind,    deaf    and 
dumb,   and   of    the   insane—that  man, 
who  was,  as  his  wife  onee  said  of  h;ti), 
"an  expert  in  every  form  of  human  ca- 
lamity," P"'.   Samuel   G.  Howe.     It  >s 
charming  to  see  the  mantle  of  all  great- 
U383  descend  from  father  to  son.     U  is 
especially  pleasant  to    us,  who  are  old 
euouah  to  remember  the  infill  ot  inter- 
est which  Jul  lowed    the   ardent    young 
Boston  philanthropist  and   soldier  who 
went  out   to   Greece   to   help  those  pa- 
triots in  the  sad  days   ot  their  struggle 
for  freedom,  that  this  mantle  has  fallen 
hot  onlv  on  a  son,    but    upon    a  Greek, 
die  citizen  of  a  country  which  I  he  great 
soldier '"philanthropist  so  dearly  loved. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward    Howe,  the  gifted  po- 
etess and   accomplished    woman,   is  al- 
ways working  for  them  and  tor  the  oth- 
er Afflicted  members  ot  the  great  human 
fiini/v,  and  she  bears  witness  to  the  fit- 
ness ot  Mr.  Anagnos  as  the  successor  to 
hei    illustrious    husband.     Now,    what 
pin  we  do  who  are  outside?     How  can 
we  hold  up  the    hands   of    people  who 
are  making  the    blind    man    a  healthy, 
happy,      industrious,      self-supporting 
ureal  tire?     There  seems  to  foe  a  need  — 
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i lie  further  creation  of  embossed  books 
for  litem.  They  liaye  100  books.  The 
leaders  of  ihe  public  Library  Of  t lie 
city  of  Bosion  enjoy  800,000.  The 
iru-(ees  need  $40,000  more  for  a  print- 
ing fund.  Could  nol  we,  wlio  see,  each 
give  $1  io  thai  fund,  lighting  up  that 
long  night  which  extends  in  their  cases 
from  ihe  cradle  to  ihe  grave? 


— In  Cambridge  last  week,  several 
well-known  pupils  and  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  assisted  at  a  con- 
cert, and  their  performances  were  very 
highly  praised. 


The  Advance. 


CHICAGO,  MARCH  30,  1882. 


— Longfellow  certainly  has  no  more  touch- 
™  ingly  beautiful  birthday  memorial  than  that  of 
"  Longfellow's  Birthday ;  a  Dialogue  recited 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  honor 
of  the  day,"  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos.  It  is  printed 
in  raised  letters  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Boston.  The  dialogue 
with  its  selections  is  very  gracefully  and  skill- 
fully composed. 
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A  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
Is  to  be  held  in  Music  Hall  next  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

meeting  in     Behalf  of  Ihe  Blind. 

A  public  meeting  -will  be  held  at  Music  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  April  12,  at  3   p.  m.,  iu  aid   of 
the    movement    for    providing   the  blind  with 
books  In  raised  print.   His  Excellency,  Governor 
Littlerieid,  has  kindly  consented  to  pveside   and 
open  the  meeting  with  a  brief  address.     There 
will  be  music  by  the  pupils  of   the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  school 
exercises  in  geography,  natural  history,  physi- 
ology and  readine  by  the   touch.    Laura  Bridg- 
inan  will  be  one  among  the  readers.     The  move- 
ment is  cordially  endorsed  by  men  representa- 
tive of   the  intelligence,  business  interests  and 
benevolence  of  the  city  of  Providence,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  have  cheerfully  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  meeting  ainl    coope- 
rate in  the  effort  to  promote  its  ends:  His  Honor 
Mayor  W  illiam  S.  Htyward,   Rev.  E.  G.  Robin- 
sou,  JD.  D.,  LL.  I).,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity:  Hon.  diaries  C.  Van  Zandt,  of   Newport; 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  bishop  of   the  Diocese  of 
Rhode  island;  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury;   Hon. 
J.  M.  Addeman,  Secretary  of  State;   Rev.  A  J. 
F.  Behrenda,  D.  D.;  Rev.  George  Harris,  and 
others. 
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THE    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Quarterly  Merlins  !*«««  EveniMff.-A 
I'nprr  Upen  William  WlitelwnBht 
br  Bl.  BfT.  Bishop  tJlar*. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  held  its 
quarterly  meeting,  last  evening,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  William  Gammell,  in  the  chair. 

lev.  Bishop  Clark  gave  notice  of  a  mee t- 

to  be  held  in  »l«*te  "l"1,1  °»  W,f  i, 
afternoon  next,  on  behalf  of  the  Mm d,  i  ni  iew 
of  interesting  the  peoule  in  thte  city  ini tne 
education  or  the  blind,  especially  "*•»"»£ 
atiou  and  distribution  of  book,  in  raised  t>  pes. 
tie  promiwd  an  interesting  occas  Ion  »»*«« ?-? 
aU  to  be  preset.  Tickets  to  "»«  ™«£"°J 
primed  in  the  r*U*u  type,  were  then  distributed 
auonu'  those  present.  ,.,rr«Kt- 

bishop  Clark  then  read  an   able  a:nl    in 
lug  paper  trpon  William  Wheelwright. 


>fa  dotting  §00! 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  second 
class  mail  matter. 

New  York,  Monday,  April  3,  1882. 


Those  interested  in  the  education  of  defectives 
will  find  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  modest 
little  pamphlet  on  the  '  Education  of  the  Blind,' 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Boston.  A 
hasty  and  popularly  written  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present  is  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  which  the 
author  is  the  head,  and  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura 
Bridgman.    Mr.  Anagnos  is  his  own  publisher. 


%\t  lllniTTMjj  Star, 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  G,  1882. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


A  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
presided  over  by  Gov.  Littlefteld,  is  to  be 
held   in   Music    Hall,    in     this    city,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  next  week,  at 
three  o'clock.     The  object  of  this  meeting 
is  to  interest  our  citizens  in  the  movemeut 
for  providing  the  blind  with  books  with 
raised   print.      It  is  desired  to  secure  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  books  in  raised  letters,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  them  among  the  public  libraries, 
where  they  will  be  accessible  to  blind  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  own  them  them- 
selves.   The   movement   was    started   in 
Boston  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Howe,  who 
labored     so     long     and     so     devotedly 
to     ameliorate     the     condition     of    the 
blind,     and     the"     sum     of      eighty-six 
thousand     dollars      has     already     been 
collected.    Providence  sends  to    the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  more  pupils 
than  Massachusetts,  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,    our  people  ought  to  be 
interested    in    this  work  and     do    then- 
share  in  providing  this    means  of   giving 
information    to    the     blind.      The     call 
for    the    meeting     next    Wednesday     is 
signed  by   Mayor    Hay  ward,    President 
Robinson,  Bishop  Clark,  the  Rev.  Augus- 
tus Woodbury,  and  others.    Some  blind 
children  will  be  present  and  give  an  exhi- 
bition  of    their  skill  in  reading  by  the 
touch,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  the  fame  of 
whose  wonderful  attainments  is  world- 
wide, will  also  be  present.    The  meeting 
will  be  a  very  interesting  one,  and  we 
bespeak  for  it  a  large  attendance. 


THE   MUTE'S    COMPANION, 

Faribault,  Minnesota, 
March   25,  1882. 


The  Longfellow  Birthday  exercises 
at  the  Boston  Institution  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  The  Boston  Journal 
of  the  next  day  gave  a  lengthly  ac- 
count of  the  exercises  which  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
program  given  in  our   last  issue.     At 

the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  Mr. 
S.  Snelling  announced  that  the  bal- 
ance of  $14,000  needed  to  complete 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  for 
the  printing  house  would  be  secured 
within  a  month. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY.    APRIL    8,    1882. 


Lend  a  Helping  Hand.  Since  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Tremont  Temple,  last  year,  the 
sum  required  to  complete  the  printing  land 
f»r  the  blind  has  been  redueed  by  the  munifi- 
cence and  generosity  of  our  noble  communi- 
ty lrpm  one  hundred  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.  That  this  should  have 
been  accomplished  within  a  short  3pace  of  a 
single  year,  and  at  a  time  when  the  public 
beneficence  has  been  called  upon  and  drained 
in  every  direction,  is  a  most  gratifying  and 
•ncouraging  proof  of  the  friendliness  felt  ev- 
erywhere for  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  in- 
spires the  hope  that  its  advocates  will  be  en- 
abled soon  to  reach  the  goal  for  which  they 
are' steering,  and  that  generous  hearts  and 
hands  will  be  inspired  to  put  the  coping- 
stone  to  the  now  nearly  finished  edifice,  for 
the  completion  of  which  so  much  effort  and 
labor  have  been  expended.  The  French 
proverb  untruly  observes  that  it  is  only  the 
1  rst  step  which  costs  an  effort;  for  workers 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  usually  become 
convinced  before  its  completion,  that  the 
last  steps  are  very  arduous  also.  Give  this 
noble  and  unique  philanthropy  an  Easter 
token.  


The  Nation. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  6,  1882. 


Those  interested  in  the  education  of  defectives 
will  find  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  modest 
little  pamphlet  on  the  '  Education  of  the  Blind,' 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Boston.  A 
hasty  and  popularly  written  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  which  the 
author  is  the  head,  and  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura 
Bridgman.    Mr.  Anagnos  is  his  own  publisher. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  12. 


A  Blind  Boy's  Pleasant  Sukbpise.— On 

Friday  evening  a  pleasant  parlor  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  home  of  Air.  Thomas  Rice,  .No. 
25  Division  street.  Master  Allie  W.,  sou  of 
Chris.  W.  Rowland,  was  invited  to  meet  about 
sixty  friends,  and  wag  presented  with  an  alto 
horn.  Allie  is  a  pnpil  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
tor  the  Blind,  and  a  member  of  the  band  con- 
nected with  the  Institution.  Mr.  David  Pearce 
is  very  much  interested  iu  the  lad,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  suggested  the  idea  of  presenting  liim 
with  an  alto  horn,  and  other  friends  wishi?i°-  to 
contribute,  a  sufficient  sum  was  soon  collected 
to  purchase  one  of  fine  silver  plate,  and  Friday 
evening  was  chosen  for  the  presentation.  Miss 
Fannie,  daughter  of  Wm.  Johnson,  opened  the 
euieriaimi. ent  with  a  Dlaiio  solo.  Then  Master 
Dellie  Harvey,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  pre- 
sented the  horn  with  a  few  well-spoken  words, 
to  which  Allie  responded.  After  ihe  spteches, 
Allie  gave  several  solos  on  the  horn,  with  p-.iino 
aecutnpai  iments  bj  Miss  Fannie  johnson.  Miss 
Ada  Hubbard  sang,  Miss  Etta  Matt,  rson  played 
a  piano  solo,  followed  by  a  violin  solo  accom- 
panied by  Misb  Emma  Brown  on  the  piano, 
l.eiore  the  close  of  the  evenine  Allie  read  Horn 
hi*  book  Had  wrote,  contributing  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  assembled. 


f ; 
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PUBLIC   MEETING   FOR  THE   BLIND. 


A.11     Appeal      from     Laura      Bridgman. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  to-morrow 
("afternoon,  in  aid   of   the  movement   to   provide    the  blind  with  books   in  raised  print* 
;The  following  is  a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  an  appeal  written  by  Laura  Bridgman, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous  of  Dr.  Howe's  pupils: 

\\^  Vkfc    Hi  nl  .11  i    kef 
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The  public  meeting  iu  Music  Hall,  yes- 
terday, to  consider  the  intellectual  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  to  aid  the  fund  for  providing 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  of  that  unfortunate  class,  was 
fully  attended,  and  very  interesting.  Gov. 
Littlefield  presided.  Pertinent  and  effective 
addressos  were  made  by  several  gentlemeu. 
and  a  score  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, oue-half  of  whom  were  Rhode 
Islanders,  gave  interesting  and  touching 
Illustration  of  the  results  of  the  beneficent 
ivork  established  by  Dr.  Howe.     A  commit- 


tee was  created  to  secure  the  desired 
amount  of  funds  from  this  State.  As  the 
sum  expected  from  Rbode  Island  is  only 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  we  under- 
stand, there  certainly  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  that  amount,  in  behalf  of  a 
beneficence  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
tenderest  sympathies  of  humanity. 


luuummCTHU^MUMm^'jijntBBgir 


PKOYIDESCF  AND  VMM1TY. 

BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

X  l.ar;e  meeting    in    Music  Hall  Yes- 
tertlny    Af'ernoon. 

Every  seat  in  the  auditorium  and  large  gallery 
Df  Music  Hall  was  tilled  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  meeting  hold  i:i  aid  of  the  movement  for 
providing  the  blind  with  books   in   raised   print. 


<  ians,  pupils  of  the  ! 
kins  institution  for  the  blind  in  Soutn  Boston, 
discoursed  in  an  acceptable  manner  on  their 
brass  and  reed  instruments  at  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was 
twenty-two,  eleven  ot  a  horn  belong  to  this 
State.  There  were  on  the  platform  Governor 
Littlefield,  Mayor  Hayward,  Bishop  Clark,  cx- 
Governcr  Van  Zandt,  Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  Dr. 
A.  J.  F.  liehrends,  Rev.  G.  Harris  and  others. 

Governor  Littlefield,  who  presided,  said  he 
was  rr'.ad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  what  it  had  done  for  many  unfortu- 
nate Rhode  Islanders  who  had  been  deprived  df- 
their  sight.  It  had  been  proposed  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  of  §100,000  for  printing  in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  that  amount  had  already  been  raised, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  Rhode  Island  would  do  her 
share  of  the  work.  Although  the  foundation 
Btone  ot  the  institution  was  laid  by  a  Boston 
merchant,  it  was  left  for  a  young  man  educated 
at  Brown  University  to  make  It  his  life's  study. 
Dr.  Howe  gave  his  life  to  the  work  of  shedding 
light  on  the  pathway  of  the  blind,  and  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown. 

The  l'resident  then  introduced  M.  Anagnos, 
ot  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
fpeaker^  referred  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  to  touch,  and  pointed  out  that, 
though  blind  children  hear  descriptions  of 
things  from  the  mouths  of  other  people,  it  is  the 
knowledge  they  derive  from  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  that  is  the  most  precioas  to  them.  M. 
Anagnos  then  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  encountered  in  bringing  the  Perkins 
Institution  up  to  its  present  efficiency.  He  went 
on  to  state  that  Providence  has  more  blind  chil- 
dren in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other 
city  in  New  England.  AV  hile  in  the  institution 
there  are  twenty  from  Boston,  there  are  ten 
Ironi  Proviaeuce.  He  urged  from  these  facts 
that  this  city  ought  to  do  its  share  in  providing 
for  their  education  and  enlightenment. 

Exercises  in  natural  history,  philosophy, 
geography  and  reading  by  the  touch  were  then 
given  by  Winnie  Buck,  Alice  Hoffman,  Allie 
Howland,  Elisha  Kenyon,  Daviu  Gilbody, 
Frank  Warlincton  and  William  B.  Hammond. 
'The  way  they  handled  the  models,  the  knowl- 
edge little  boys  showed  of  the  geography  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  hut  also  of  the  world, 
and  the  intelligence  they  manifested  in  their 
reading  were  such  as  to  put  to  the  blush  many 
who  were  blessed  with  the  sense  of  sight.  Many 
of  the  answers  given  to  questions  put  to  the 
boys  in  the  geography  lessou  were  .such  as  to 
elicit  considerable  applause.  An  alto  horn  solo 
by  Allie  Howland  was  excellently  rendered,  and 
bore  evidence  not  only  of  very  careful  training 
on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  but  also  bespoke  a 
conspicuous  musical  future  for  the  performer 
if  his  education  is  wisely  continued. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  on  being 
called  on  by  the  chairman,  said  he  felt  that  any 
extended  remarks  of  his  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence. Nothing  could  be  said  so  effectively  as 
what  they  had  just  listened  to.  No  charity 
could  bring  an  audience  more  worthily  together 
than  that  in  the  interests  of  which  they  were 
assembled.  The  institution  was  not  alone,  as  it 
had  sometimes  been  called,  the  chief  glory  of 
Boston;  the  honor  of  it  belonged  to  human  na- 
ture. Rhode  Island,  continued  the  speaker,  has 
a  share  in  it.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  that 
one  would  Use;  but  when  we  come  to  take  an 
inventory  of  all  that  comes  to  us  through  our 
eyes,  we  find  that  we  have  drawn  very  largely  on 
our  whole  stock  of  knowledge.  Yet,  nianv  peo- 
ple have  seen  no  eai  thly  object.  They  have  felt 
them,  only.  Think  how  much  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  through  a  book, 
and  yet  the  books  at  the  command  of  the 
blind  are  very  limited  in  number.  It  is  the  duty 
»f  every  man,  who  has  all  his  senses  intact,  to 
assist  in  placing  before  the  bliud  books  through 
which  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
great  and  ennobling  thoughts  in  our  best  literary 
works.  There  is  morn  iu  the  human  soul  than 
we  can  think  or.  Liebnitz  laid  hold  of  a  thought 
which  forever  disputes  the  idea  of  Locke  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  a  blank  till  it  is  instructed 
through  the  senses— it  is  what  he  cal  s  the  poten- 
tiality of  the  soul,  or  the  power  which  looks  out 
through  the  senses.  There  is  something:  in  the 
human  soul  that  no  thought  can  measure  and  no 
senses  explain.  There  is  something  in  it  moie 
and  deeper  and  broader  than  the  senses,  and  one 
can  never  read  that  story  of  the  thrill  that 
passed  through  the  heart  of  Dr.  Howe 
when  he  first  saw  signs  of  recognition 
in  that  wonderful  monument  of  his  power- 
Laura  Bridsman — without  realizing  this?  When 
he  firtt  saw  that  she  was  taking  bold  of  a 
thought,  he  was  ready  to  shorn  out  with  a  re- 
sponse that  would  have  made  the  heavens  echo. 
He  had  made  a  discovery,  and  the  man  who 
founded  this  institution  is  one  whoso  name  will 
Maud  out  when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  New  England  is  written  centuries 
hence,  more  conspicuously  and  more  luminous- 
ly than  any  other  benefactor  of  his  generation. 
Dr.  Howe  passed  an  important  part  of  his  life 
in  Providence,  walking  to  and  fro  its  streets, 
mid  Brown  University  may  take  to  itself  some- 
thing of  credit  that  such  a  man  received  nis 
education  there.  Bet  Rhode  Island  show  by 
her  contributions  that,  she  has  some  claim  on 
the  Institution  to  which  she  se:.Js  many  of  her 
sightless  children. 

Ex-G6vernor  Van  Zaudt  said:    Rhetoric,  logic 
or  argument  would  not  add  much  to   the  eio- 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  April  4th,  1882. 

A  Public   Meeting  will  be  held  at  Music  Hall,  on    Wednesday, 
Ipril  12,   at  3  P.  M.,  in  aid  of  the  movement  for  providing  the  blind 
lith  books  in  raised  print.     His    Excellency,    Governor    Littiefield,    has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  and  open  the  meeting  with  a  brief  address. 
There  will  be  music  by  the   pupils  of   the  Perkins    Institution    for  the 
Mind  at  South   Boston,  and  school  exercises  in  geography,   natural  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  reading  by  the  touch.      Laura  Bridgman   will  be  one 
imong  the  readers.      The  movement  is  cordially  endorsed  by  men  repre- 
sentative of  the  intelligence,  business  interests,   and  benevolence  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have  cheerfully  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  meeting  and  co-operate    in    the    effort    to 
promote  its   ends  :  — 

His  Honor  Mayor  WILLIAM  S.    HAYWARD. 

Rev.  E.   G.   ROBINSON,   D.D.,   LL.D.,  President  of  Brown    University. 

Hon.  CHARLES   C.    VAN  ZANDT,  of  Newport. 

Rt.  Rev.  T.   M.    CLARK,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  R.  I. 

Rev.  AUGUSTUS   WOODBURY. 

Hon.  J.   M.   A  DDE  MAN,  Secretary  of  State. 

Rev.   A.  J.  F.    BE H RENDS,   D.D. 

Rev.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  — and  others. 

You  are  most    cordially  invited  to    honor  the    occasion  with   your 
presence. 
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THE   PROVIDENCE    MORNING   STAR, 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    12,  1882. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S  APPEAL. 


A  Letter  to  Providence  People  From  Dr.  Howe's   Celebrated  Pupil. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Music  hall,  this  afternoon,  to  aid  the  movement 
to  provide  books  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  noted 
pupil,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  written  an  appeal  to  Providence  people, 
a/ac  simile  of  which  is  printed  below: 
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the  deaf  to  hear.  Such  a  woman  as  Laura 
Bridgman  shows  that  the  life  of  a  'man  or 
a  woaian  is  iu  the  spirit  rather  than  the  senses. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bebrends  was  called  on  for  a  few 
remarks,  but  after  expressing  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  movem«ut,  ho  said  that  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  he  would  not  detain  the 
audience. 

The  Rev.  George  Harris  said  that  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  given  below, 
had  been  formed  to  secure  the  desired  fuutls  in 
the  State  towards  the  printing  fond  for  the 
blind.    The  names  are  as  follows: 

His  Excellency  Gov.  A.  H.  LittleCeld  (chair- 
man), His  Honor  Mayor  William  S.  Hayward, 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Bnrstcw,  Rt.  Key.  T.  M.  Clark  (Bishop  of  the 
diocese),  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell,  Air.  Amos  I). 
Lockwood,  Mr.  George  W.  Lanielson,  Key. 
Augustus  "Woodbury,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Hon.  Albert  C. 
Ho  .rard  (treasurer).  Those  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  the  fund  were  requested  to  do  so  to 
the  treasurer,  at  the  People's  Institution  for 
Savings. 

Wiu.  B.  Hammond  then  sang  "The  Bugler," 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  * 

Laura  Bridgman  was  then  led  to  the  table  on 
the  platform  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  the 
audience.  As  she  was  dumb,  as  well  as  deaf  and 
blind,  she  was  unable  to  speak,  and  the  reading 
was  necessarily  done  through  a  fecond  person, 
Miss  French.  Miss  Bridgman  laid  her  left  hand 
on  the  book  with  raised  letters.  Her  risrht  hand 
she  placed  iu  that  of  Miss  French,  by  tier  side. 
She  then  conveyed  ner  message  to  the  latter  by 
an  indescribable  and  rapid  movement  of  the 
fingers,  Miss  French  speaking  ont  the  words 
conveyed  in  this  way  to  the  audience.  A  verse 
or  two  rrom  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  Jehu's 
C  ospel  wa3  thus  read. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  after 
a  waltz  had  been  played. 


queuce  we  have  had  here.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Perkins  institution,  and  looking 
from  its  windows  have  seen  the  bay  streichmg 
cut  with  the  islands  dotted  all  over  it,  and  the 
blue  sky  overhead  like  a  benediction,  could  not 
but  have  wondered  what  idea  the  blind  possess 
of  a  rainbow,  a  sunset  or  a  primrose.  They 
must  have  sume  idea  of  these  things.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  should  do  as  much  in  provid- 
ing for  sightless  children  in  the  way  of  books 
as  we  do  fer  those  that  can  see.  Obviously,  we 
should  do  a  great  deal  more,  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  necessarily  miss  to  acquire  know- 
ledge that  those  who  have  eyes  possess. 

Bishop  Clark  remarked  that  if  we  were  to 
suddenly  become  blind  ,the  oue  thing  we  should 
miss  the  most  would  bo  the  power  to  read. 
W  hat  a  miserable  being  would  an  ordinary  citi- 
sen  be  without  his  newspaper,  magazine  or 
book.    "With  what  pleasure  one  pounces  on  an 


old  Congressional  report,  or  a  volume  of  third- 
rate  sermons,  if  he  chances  to  be  away  from 
society  with  nothing  to  do.  Suppose  all  your 
books  were  comprised  in  a  couple  of  shelves, 
how  you  would  long  for  more,  lho  blind  have 
now  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  vol- 
umes iu  raised  letters.  The  Importance  of  their 
having  more  can  be  readily  eeeu.it  we  place 
ourselves  in  their  condition.  I'rovidence  citi- 
zens ought  to  be  thauklul  that  they  have  this 
chance  of  contributing  to  60  noble  a  work. 
There  are  some  rich  men  In  the  world  who  seem 
content  to  have  their  names  written  in  water  or 
ice,  where  it  soon  melts,  but  if  we  will  contribute 
as  we  ought  to  to  such  an.institutiou  as  this,  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  names  will  be  written  not 
in  marble,  but  iu  something  more  precious  and 
enduring— in  the  hearts  of  the  blind  down  to 
the  latest  generation. 

The  Rev.  A.  Woodbury  said  that *Christian 
philanthropy  reproduces  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testameut  In   making  the  blind  to  see  and 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  13, 1882. 


A  very  largely  attended  meeting  was 
held  in  Music  hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
at  which  a  number  of  pupils  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  proficiency  in  the  sev- 
eral studies  pursued  by  them.  A  com-  ' 
mittee  was  appointed  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions to  a  general  fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  te  be  devoted  to  the  printing  or 
embossing  of  books  for  the  blind. 


PITY  THE  BLIND. 


Shall  They  be  Supplied  With  the  Neces. 
sary  Books  for  Reading  ? 


An  Interesting  Meeting  Held  at  Music 
Hall  Wednesday  Afternoon. 


Music  hall  was  filled  completely,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  by  an  assemblage  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  in  this  city.  The  occasion  was  a 
meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  sightless  people  of  this  country  in  general. 
There  has  for  a  longf  time  been  a  pressing 
demand  for  books  for  the  blind,  the  supply 
and  variety  on  hand  falling  far  Short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  sadly  afflicted  ones.  A 
permanent  printing  fund  of  5100,000  was 
needed  to  carry  on  this  philanthropic  work, 
and  of  that  sum  $86,000  was  contributed  at 
Boston,  leaving  only  $14,1)00  to  be  realized 
elsewhere.  The  meeting  of  Wednesday  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  "public 
and  of  interesting  them  in  the  work,  with  the 
hope  that  the  comparatively  small  sum 
remaining  might  he  raised  in  this  city.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  Prof.  Anagnos  and 
several  of  his  assistants,  from  the  Perkins 
Institution,  as  well  as  by  about  a  score  of  the 
pupils.  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  girl  was  also  present.  Prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  exercises,  .Miss  Bridgman  was 
met  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Morton,  of  Halifax,  who,  40 
years  ago,  was  Miss  Bridgman'S  instructor. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  was  a  very  affecting 
sight,  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  lookers-on  being 
bedimmed  with  tears. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an  organ 
recital  by  William  15  Hammond,  a  blind  boy, 
his  theme  being  "Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King."  In  giving  the  variations  the  sightless 
artist  fingered  the  three  banks  of  keys  and 
manipulated  the  bass  pedals  and  the  several 
stops  as  though  his  eyes  were  guiding  his  fin- 
gers. He  was  followed  by  the  band  of  the 
institution,  numbering  about  20  players,  who 
gave  a  spirited  rendition  of  a  number  of  selec- 
tions from  the  "Bohemian  Girl."  An  address 
was  then  made  by  Gov.  LittleHeld  who 
expressed  his  gladness  at  being  called  upon  to 
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prelMWVlU  !i  UluNgdlrig  Having "in  view  so  mer- 
institution  which  had  done  so  mucii  for  this 
itorious  an  object.  He  felt  gratified  that  the, 
state  was  about  to  receive  its  just  recognition. 
The  foundation  of  the  institution  was  laid  by 
Boston  gentlemen,  but  it  remained  for  Dr. 
Howe,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  to  per- 
petuate it  by  devoting  his  life  to  its  interests 
and  welfare. 

PROF.  ANAGNOS'S  ADDRESS. 

Gov.iattlerield  then  introduced  Prof.  Anag- 
nos,  who  said  that  in  1G87  appeared  an   essay 
written  by  Locke,  upon  the  subject  of  human 
understanding.    It  was  published  in  Paris, but 
in    1G90    was    reproduced   In    England.      The' 
author's   main  poiut    was    to  show   that  the  I 
human  mind  in  comparison  was  nothing  but  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  was  written 
the  things  of  the  outside   world   to   the  world  : 
inside.    His  object  was  to  dispute  the  princi- 
ples of  inert  ideas.      Agaiust  his  theory  many 
books  were  written  by  men  of  high  standing,  I 
who  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
human   mind   but  the  mind  itself.      Be   that 
as    it    may    one    thing    is    certain      to-day, 
and  that  is  that    a    very    large    part    of    our 
ideas  and   our  development   of  them   comes 
through  our  senses,  the  most  important  and  i 
the  most  beneficial  of  which  is  sight,   because 
Through  that  sense  we   can  take  in  so  mauy 
ideas  sit  once  a  faculty  no   other  sense    has.  j 
Next  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  poiut  of  import- 
ance was   that  of  toucu,   by   which  the  blind 
read.     The   gentleman    then  referred  to  the 
enormous  number  of  books  placed  at  the   dis- 
posal, of  the  children  in  this  country,  in  the, 
public  as    well   as   other   li  raries— and  then 
.mentioned  the  fact  that  the  entire  list  of  books  | 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Perkins  institution,  . 
numbered  less  than  120.     He  then  made  a  stir- 
ring appeal  for  the  blind  in   which   he  stated) 
bow  hard  had  been  the  straggle  and  how  ter- 
ribly   the   sightless  ones  had  been  neglected, 
citing  tiie  fact  that  during   the  first  45  years 
only  60  volumes  were  obtained.    This  state,  he 
said,  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  this  worthy 
object  as  she  sent  more  pupils  to  the  school' 
than  any  other  New  England  state,  when   her 
size  is  taken  into  account. 

EXHIBITION  OF  PUPILS. 

Following  this  were  exhibitions  by  the 
pupils.  Miss  Winnie  Buck,  of  Hope,  gaV«  an 
xeicise  in  natural  history,  describing  a  truck 
and  habits  of  life.  Miss  Alice  H.tmSon, 
of  Newport,  gave  a  very  interesting  exercise 
in  physiology,  describing  by  the  aid  of  a  papier 
mache  model,  the.  humau  ear.  She  wrts  fol- 
lowed by  Master  Allie  Howland,  of  this  city, 
who  tendered  a  soio  for  the  alto  horn,  select- 
ing a  Swiss  air  with  variations.  The  little 
fellow  proved  to  be  a  good  musician  and  was 
warmly  applauded.  Then  came  an  interesting 
exercise  in  geography,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Masters  Howlaud  and  Elisha  Kenyon.  A 
map  was  used  which  was  formed  o*f  small 
blocks,  each  state,  territory,  island  and 
country  being  represented  by  blocks  which 
Conformed  to  their  proper  boundaries.  The 
lads  answered  up  quickly  when  asked  to  locate 
any  particular  state,  city,  lake,  etc.,  and  could 
not  be  confounded  even  when  a  block  repre- 
senting a  European  country  or  island  was  sur- 
reptitiously dropped  into  the  map  represent- 
ing North  America.  Then  came  readings  by 
David  Gilbrady,  Prank  Washington,  Allie 
Howland,  \V.  B.  Hammond  and  Elisha  Ken- 
yon, all  of  this  city.  They  read  from  the 
embossed  books  printed  on  the  Howe  memorial 
press.  The  pupils  all  read  with  a  remarkably 
<uear  enunciation,  a  habit  probably  growing 
out  of  the  method  of  reading  by  touch,  which 
is  slow  at  hist,  and  requires  a  great  deai  of 
skill  as  well  as  patience. 

ADDRESSES     AND     THE     APPOINTMENT    OF     A 
COMMITTEE. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by'the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Robinson,  president  of  Brown  university,  the 
lit.  Rev.  Bishop  T.  M.  Clark,  ex-Gov.  diaries 
(  .  Van  Zandt,  and  the  Revs.  Augustus  Wood- 
bury and  A.  J.  F.  Behrends.  The  Rev.  George  j 
Harris  announced  the  followiug  as  a  commit- 
tee on  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind:  His  : 
excellency  Gov.  A.  H.  Littlefield,  chairman: 
Mis  Honor  Mayor  William  S.  Hayward,  the" 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Barstow,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island;  Henry  <j.  Rus- 
sell, Amos. D.  Lockwood,  George  W.  Daniel- 
son,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Charles  E. 
Carpenter,  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  the  Hon. 
Albert  C.  Howard,  treasurer. 

Master  Win.  B.  Hammond  sang  "The 
Bugler,"  by  Pincuti.  The  young  gentleman 
has  a  remarkably  well-developed'  bass  voice, 
and  rendered  the  selection  in  a  most  accepta- 
ble manner.  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  and  Miss 
Mary  Eunice  French  then  read  from  tho 
embossed  books.  Miss  Bridgman  followed 
the  text  with  one  hand  and  with  tho  other 
talked  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  hand  alphabet, 
which  was  translated  by  Miss  French.  The 
selection  was  "Let  Not  Your  Heart  be  Trou- 
bled." Throughout  the  meeting  many  tears 
of  sympathy  had  been  shed,  but  this  touching 
sight,  iu  which  the  afflicted  one  while  groping 
about  iu  absolute  darkness  and  silence.eviuced 
her  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  Almighty, 
and  in  His  power  to  open  to  her  eyes  at  last 
the  glories  of  the  spirit  life  eternal,  caused 
many  to  weep.  The^xercises  were  closed  by 
the  band  playing  the  waltz  "Fleur  d'Alsace." 
So  great  was  tue  interest  manifested  that 
although  the  meeting  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half  very  tew  left  the  hall. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL   15,  1882. 


— The  band  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  accompanied  b; 
oilier  pupils  of  the  school,  visited  Prov- 
idence. R.  I.,  last  Wednesday,  and  an 
egltjbjlioii  w^s  given  iu  the  evening 
illustrative  of  the  syslem  of  teaching 
the  blind,  together  with  music  and  reci- 
tations. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  were  pres- 
ent, and  made  addresses  in  behalf  of 
the  printing  fund,  subscriptions  tor 
which  were  opened. 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  IS,  1882. 


The  Fund  for  the  Blind.— If   all  our 
citizens  could    have   heard  what  was   said 
and  seen  what  was  exhibited  at  Music  Hal] 
on  Wednesday  last,  there   would  be  no  diili- 
culty  iu   bringing    up  the   subscription  for 
printing  books  iu   raised   letters,  which  bus 
been  so  liberally  responded  to   in  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  desired  sum  of  S100,000.     It  is 
one   of  those   oases   where   both   argument 
and   appeal   would   seem    to   be    alike   su- 
perfluous      The    rich  have  their  splendid 
libraries,   full  of    the  treasures   of  knowl- 
edge,   and    there    are    few    who    are    so 
poor   that   they   cannot  buy   all   the  books 
which  they  care  for.     But   the  blind  are  re- 
stricted to  a  little   more   than   one  hundred 
voiumes,   with    which    they  must    become 
painfully  familiar,  and   now  it  is  proposed 
by  the  increase   of  this  fund   to  add  ten  or 
twelve  books  every  year  to  this  meagre  col- 
lection.    This  is  not  much  in  itself,  but  it  will 
vastly  increase  the   little   stock  of   happi- 
ness that   is   available   to   our    unfortunate 
blind  brothers  and   sisters.     We  cannot  im- 
agine the  concentrated  delight   with   which 
they  must  seize  upon  every  new   book   that 
lies  within    their  reach,  cut  off  as  they  are 
from  everything  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  eye — the  sight  of  friends,    the   beauties 
of  nature,   the   treasures   of   art,    with   no 
newspaper,  no  periodical  of   auy  sort  which 
they  cau   read,   and   with  scarcely   auy  of 
those   resources   at  their    command    with 
which  we  manage  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours.     Who  is  there  that  would   not  like 
to   do  something  to  relieve    their  gloom? 
It  is  slow   work   for   those   who  have  the 
matter  in  charge  to  go  from   house  to  house 
asking   for  money.     Why  will  not  our  citi- 
zens anticipate  their  call   and  send  forward 
their  names  or  contributions  spontaneously 
to  some  member  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  has  been  referred. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Music  Hall  last 
Wednesday  to  aid  in  completing  the  "Printing 
Fund  for  the  Blind,"  met  in  the  Mayor's  office, 
City  Hall,  at  2  o'clock  lliis  afternoon,  His  Excel- 
lency Gov.  Littlefield  in  the  chair.  After  a  discus- 
sion of  methods,  it  was  voted  to  ask  our  city  news- 
papers to  say  tho  work  of  collecting  has  began, 
subscriptions  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  down- 
ward l»ving  been  already  received,  and  that 
Prof.  Anagnos,  ot  the  Perkins  Institute,  aided 
by  an  agent  of  the  committee,  will  call  upou 
many  citizens  during  the  next  few  days.  It  was 
further  decided  to  ask,  through  said  papers,  tot 
contributions  or  subscriptions  directly  to  mem- 
bers of  tho  committee,  thus  saving  much  timn 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Anagnos  and  his 
aid.  Cuas.  12.  Caiipentkk,  Secretary. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following- 
named: 

His  Excellency  Gov.  A.  n.  I.ittlefielrt  (chair- 
man;, U!S  Hunt;-  Mayor  William  8.  Hayward, 
Hon.  C.iarrea  C.  Van  Zaudt,  Hon.  Amos  (J. 
Barstow,  IU.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark  (Bishop  of  the 
diocese).  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell,  Mr.  Amos  D. 
Lock  wood.  Mr.  Gjorsja  W.  Danlelson,  Kev. 
Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Frauds  vv.  Carpenter,  Hon.  Albeit  C. 
Howard  (treasurer). 


ff.h  linnmrg  Star. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  18, 1882. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  L, 


Reading:  for  tho  BLnd. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Music  hall, 
last  Wednesday,  to  aid  in  completing  the 
printing  fund  for  the  blind,  met  in  the 
mayor's  office,  City  hall,  at  two,  Monday  after- 
noon, his  excellency,  Gov.  Littlefield,  in  the 
chair.  After  a  discussion  of  methods,  it  was 
voted  to  ask  the  city  newspapers  to  say  that 
the  work  of  collecting  has  begun,  suoscrip- 
tions  of  $1,000  and  downward  having  been 
already  received;  and  that  Prof.  Anagnos,  of 
the  Perkins'  Institute,  aided  by  an  agent  of 
the  committee,  will  call  upon  many  citiaens 
during  the  next  few  days.  It  was  further  de- 
cided to  ask  through  said  papers  for  contri- 
butions or  subscriptions  directly  to  members 
of  the  committee,  thus  saving  much  time  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Anagnos  and  his 
aid.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing named :  Gov.  A.  H.  Littlefield,  chair- 
man; Mayor  Hayward,  Hon.  C.  C.  Van  Zandt, 
Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Right  Rev.  T.  M. 
Clark,  Henry  G.  Russell,  Amos  D.  Lockwood, 
George  W.  Danielson,  Rev.  Augustus  Wood- 
bury, Charles  E.  Carpenter,  Francis  W.  Car- 
penter; Hon.  A.  C.  Howard,  treasurer;  Charles 
E.  Carpenter,  secretary. 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT, 

APRIL    15,    1882. 


TEEATUES    AND    CONCERTS. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  was 
given  last  evening  a  musical  entertainment  of  a 
high  order,  both  as  regards  the  matter  presented 
and  the  manner  of  performance.  The  musicians 
taking  part  were  Miss  Ida  Hunneman  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Cobb,  pianist;  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fender- 
son,  Miss  Fanny  Louise  Barnes  and  Mr.  Smith, 
vocalists;  and  Dr.  Fenderson,  reader.  The  in- 
mates of  the  asylum  and  the  other  auditors  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  enter- 
tainment. 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  20,   1882. 


Aid    for    the    ft  in  tins    Fund    for    the 
Blind. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  cf  the 
following  subscriptions: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gammell $1,000  00 

Knowies,  Anthonv  &  Dauielson 100  00 

Hon.  \Y.  W.  Hoppiu 35  S8 

A.  B.  Arnold 25  Oo 

Henry  J.  Steere 100  00 

Henry  W.  Gardner 60  00 

Charles  E.  Carpenter £0  00 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Hayward 100  00 

Filz  James  Rice 100  00 

Hon.  Henr;  Llppitt 200  Ou 

William  Goudard 260  00 

S.  S.  Sprague 100  00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Sliepard 200  00 

riamei  Cuats 300  00 

D.  R.  Brown 5  00 

Cash 5  00 

R.  Sherman  10  00 

Edwin  Barrows 5  00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Brown 60  00 

George  H.  Bart 10  00 

George  H.  Corliss 300  00 

Kowland  Hazard 200  00 

D.  Golf  <fc  Sons 200  00 

A  Friend CO  00 

Miss  A.   G.  Beckwlth 60  00 

Miss  Caroline  Richmond  20  00 

Callender,  McAuslau  &  Troup 100  00 

S3.G15  38 
The  committee  is  composed  of  the   foliowing- 
named: 

His  Excellency  Gov.  A.  A.  Littlefield  (chair- 
man), His  Honor  »iayor  William  S.  Hav  ward,  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow, 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Ciark  (His bop  of  the  diocese),  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Russell.  Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr. 
Georue  W.  Uantelson,  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Erancis  VV.  Carpen- 
ter, Hou.  Albert  C.  Howard  (treasurer). 


S5 


or 


c  Anting  Star. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  20,  1882. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Aid  for  the  Blind. 

The  committee  on  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  following  subscriptions: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Gammell $1,000  00 

Kuowles,  Anthony  &  Danielson 100  ('0 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Hoppin 35  38 

A.  IS.  Arnold 23  «« 

Henry  J.  Steere M0  00 

Henry  W.  Gardner 50  00 

Charles  K.  Carpenter 50  00 

The  Hon.  Win.  S.  llavward 1W»  0u 

Fitz  .lames  Rice MO  00 

Tho  Hon.  Henry  Lippitt 200  00 

William  Goddard 250  00 

S.  H.  Spragae M0  ou 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Shepard..: 200  i>0 

.lames  Coats 300  00 

-D.  R.  Jirown 5  00 

Cash 50 

_K,  Sherman , M  00 

Kdwin  Barrows 5  00 

-Mrs.  J.  C.  Brown 50  00 

Ueo.  H.  Dart M  J[U 

George  H.  Coiliss 300  00 

.fcowland  Hazard 200  00 

I>.  Go«<S  Sous ^00  00 

A  Friend 5il  01 

-Miss  A.  <!.  Beckwith 50  Ml 

Miss  Caroline  Richmond 20  »'■> 

Callender,  McAuslan  &  Troup MO  00 

Total 83,615  38 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following- 
named  gentlemen: 

His  Excellency  Gov.  A.  H.  Littlefteld  (chair- 
man), His  Honor  Mayor  William  S.  Hayward, 
the  lion.  U.  ('.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Barstow,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark  (bishop  of 
the  diocese);  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell,  Mr.  Amos 
1).  Lockwood,  Mr.  George  W.  Danielson,  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Car- 
panter,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  the  Hon. 
Albert  C.  Howard  (treasurer). 


PBOVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  17. 1882. 


The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Pund  for  the 
Blind  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Mayor's 
office  on  Monday  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

A.  H.  Littlefield,  Chairman. 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN. 


TUESDAY,     APRIL    18,    1882. 


The  Ftjhd  for  the  Blind.— If  all  our 
citizens  could  have  heard  what  was  said 
and  seen  what  was  exhibited  at  Music  Hall 
on  Wednesday  last,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  up  the  subscription  for 
printing  books  iu  raised  letters,  which  has 
been  so  liberally  responded  to  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  desired  sum  of  £100,000.  It  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  both  argument 
and  appeal  would  seem  to  be  alike  su- 
perfluous The  rich  have  their  splendid 
libraries,  full  of  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, and-  there  are  few  who  are  bo 
poor  that  they  cannot  buy  all  the  books 
which  they  care  for.  But  the  blind  are  re- 
stricted to  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
volumes,  with  which  they  must  become 
painfully  familiar,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
by  the  increase  of  this  fund  to  add  ten  or 
twelve  books  every  year  to  this  meagre  col- 
lection. This  is  not  much  in  itself,  but  it  will 
vastly  increase  the  little  stock  of  happi- 
ness that  is  available  to  our  unfortunate 
blind  brothers  and  sisters.  We  cannot  im- 
agine the  concentrated  delight  with  which 
they  must  seize  upon  every  new  book  that 
lies  within  their  reach,  cut  off  as  they  are 
from  everything  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  eye — the  sight  of  friends,  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  treasures  of  art,  with  no 
newspaper,  no  periodical  of  any  sort  which 
they  can  read,  and  with  scarcely  any  of 
those  resources  at  their  command  with 
which  we  manage  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  like 
ffoo  do  something  to  relieve    their  gloom? 


It  is  slow  work  for  those  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge  to  go  from  house  to  house 
asking  for  money.  Why  will  not  our  citi- 
zens anticipate  their  call  and  seud  forward 
their  names  or  contributions  spontaneously 
to  some  member  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  has  been  relerred. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Music  Hall  last 
Wednesday  to  aid  in  completing  the '•Printing 
Fuud  lor  the  Blind,"  met  in  the  Mayor's  office, 
City  Hall,  Monday  afternoon.  His  Excel- 
lency Gov.  Littleliela  in  the  chair.  After  a  discus- 
sion of  methods,  it  was  voted  to  ask  our  city  news- 
papers to  say  the  work  of  collecting  has  began, 
subscriptions  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  down- 
ward having  been  already  received  and  that 
Prof.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  aided 
by  an  agent  of  the  committee,  will  call  upon 
many  citizens  during  the  next  few  days.  It  was 
further  decided  to  ask,  through  said  papers,  for 
contributions  or  subscriptions  directly  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  thus  saving  much  time 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  Prof  Anagnos  and  his 
aid.  CiJAS.  E.  CAltPENTER,  Secretary. 

The  committee  is  composed  ot  the  following- 
named: 

His  Excellency  Gov.  A.  n.  Littlefield  (chair- 
man), H,s  Honor  Mayor  William  S.  Hayward, 
Hon.  C  arias  C.  Van  Zandt,  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Barstow,  Kt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark  (Bishop  of  the 
diocese).  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell,  Mr.  Amos  D. 
Loe  wood.  Mr.  George  W.  Danielson,  Rev. 
Augustus  Wooaliury.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Francis  vv.  Carpenter,  Hon,  Albert  C. 
Howard  (treasurer). 


acquiring  knowledge  through  books  is 
greatly  increased.  We  know  of  no  way 
in  which  so  muck  pleasure  can  be  given 
at  so  little  expense  as  by  completing  this 
fund  and  making  provision  for  the  con- 
stant publication  of  books  for  the  blind  in 
the  future.  The  sum  yet  to  be  raised  is  a 
small  one,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
speedily  made  up. 


Printing  Fund  for  the  Biind. 

The  committee  on  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind  report  the  following  additional  subscrip- 
tions: 

Previously  acknowledged 83,615  38 

Joseph  A.  Barker 50  Ow 

Hon.AlbertC.  Howard 100  00 

Cash 5  00 

Hon.  Henry  Howard 25  00 

Miss  Julia  Bullock 100  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Russell 3ow  00 

.   Mrs.  Anna  A.  Ives 200  00 

Whitford,  Aldrich  &  Co 25  00 

S.  H.  Greene*;  Sons 100  00 

Cash M  00 

Cash 2  00 

Geo.  L.  Claflin  &  Co 25  00 

L.  Sharpe 50  00 

-JJaniel  E.  Day 100  00 

Cash 1  0( 

A  mite i  00 

Hiram  B.  Aylesworth 25  00 

Cash 5  DO 

H.L  Kendall Ml  00 

Cash 5  00 

Fred.I.  Maroy 50  00 

Cash 20  00 

Cash M00 

Friend M  08 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


To  t  al 84,885  38 

Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited 
and  will  be  thankfully  received,  eithjer  by  the 
treasurer  or  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen:  His  Excellency  Gov.  A. 
H.  Littlefield,  chairman;  His  Honor  Mayor  W. 
S.  Hayward,  the  Hon.  Chas.  C.  Van  Zandt,  the 
Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  the  Right  Rev.  T.  M. 
Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell,  Mr.  Amos  D. 
Lockwood,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Danielson,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  the  Hon.  Albert  C. 
Howard  (treasurer). 


Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  iu  Providence,  making 
an  effort  to  raise  there  the  amount,  still  lacking 
to  the  round  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
printing  luud  lor  the  blind.  By  last  accounts 
two  thousand  dollars  had  been  collected  iu  that    TT_         __  ,_  _ 

opulent  town,  leaving  a  sum  of  fiye  thousand      I  HKN EW  KOCfKRLLE  PRESS 
dollars  only  necessary  to  complete  the  hundred     ■*■  xiJ-lAX-U.  ill  AX.UUXiHUJJ.Xi  X  iXXlUX) 

thousand.  _ 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


PROVIDENCE    R.    I. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


The 


Printiuc  Fund  for  the  Riind. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscriptions: 

23,615  38 

50  00 

100  00 


Previously  acknowledged. 
Joseph  A.  Barker 

Hun.  Albert  C.  Howard.... 


6  00 

25  00 

100  00 

300  00 

200  00 

25  00 

100  00 

10  00 

2  00 

25  00 

50  00 

Darnells.  Day 100  00 

Cash 1  00 

A  Mite „ 2  00 

Hiram  B.  Aylesworth 25  00 

Lash GOO 

H.  L.  Kendall 60  00 

Casli 5  00 

Fred  I.  Marcy 60  00 

Cash 20  00 

Cash 10  00 

Friend 10  00 


Cash. 

Hon.  Henry  Howard 

Miss  Julia  Buliorit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Kussell. 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Ives 

Whitford,  Aldrich  &  Co 

S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons 

Cas  h . . . . ; 

Cash 

George  L.  Clalliu  &  Co 

L.  Sharpe. 


#4,835  38 
Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received,  either  by  tho 
Treasurer  or  by  any  oi  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  following-named 
gentlemen:  His  Excellency  (Governor  Littlefiel  1, 
Chairman;  ilis  Honor  Mayer  W.  S.  Hayward.  the 
Hon.  Chas.  C.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hou.  Amos  C. 
Barstow,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Kussell,  Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr.  G^o.  W. 
Danielson,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr. 
(.has.  E.  Carpenter,  Air.  Francis  W.  Carpenter, 
the  Hon.  Albert  C,  Howard  (Treasurer), 


meet  successful  print  of  this  kind,  now  pro. 
duced.  is  that  afforded  by  the  "HoMel  Mem- 
onal  Frees, "aitaated  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
for  the  blind  in  the  eity  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  school 
just  mentioned,  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
entire  reading  blind  of  this  country,  for  the 
perfection  of  the  raised  lotters,  and  axoellent 
subject  matter  which  is  being  printed  for 
the  nse  of  this  class,  with  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
so  deeply  sympathizes.  This  gentleman  has 
raised  within  a  Tery  short  period  the  gratify- 
ing sum  of  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars. 
This  furnishes  an  endowment  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  gives  happinlw  to  a  number, 
whose  books,  mast  be  necessarily  limited, 
compared  with  those  who  see. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL   22,  1882. 


CIj£  Sbniing  Star, 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  22,  1882. 

Citizens  of  Providence  are  subscribing 
very  liberally  to  the  fund  to  provide  books 
for  the  blind.  Shut  in  as  these  unfortu- 
nate people  are  lrom  the  outward  beau- 
ties of  the  world,  their  appreciation  of  the 
limited  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  of 


—The  Providence  (R.  I.)  papers  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  using  tneir  influence  to  secure 
the  balance  of  the  printing  fund. 


,/ 


-) 


f 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APK.  22, 1882. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  BLIND. 


[The  death  of  Longfellow  calls  viv  id- 
ly to  mind  the  following  scene.] 

It  was  our  good  fortune  on  Monday, 
February  27,  to  listen  to  the  touching 
and  very  interesting  exercises  at  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  hon- 
or of  the  poet  Longfellow's  seventy- 
filth  birthday.  Gathered  in  the  pleas- 
ant little  chapel  were  above  forty  blind 
boys  of  all  ages  from  perhaps  seven 
to  nineteen.  These  all  sat  on  a  plat- 
form before  an  audience  of  the  devoted 
friends  of  this  Institution,  while  in  a 
little  gallery  overhead  a  few  blind  girls 
sat  listening  to  the  proceedings  which 
they  could  not  see.  It  was  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  sight;  those  young  faces 
with  strange  pathetic  expressions  upon 
them.  While  before  them  sat  an  audi- 
ence of  friends,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
sympathetic  hearts.  "We  shall  long  re- 
member the  singing,  reading  and  speak- 
ing of  these  boys.  They  stood  up  and 
sung  with  fervor  and  spirit  several  well- 
known  songs. 

The  dialogue  between  four  boys  was 
very  good,  as  they  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  with  no  little  en- 
thusiasmT  In  the  midst  of  their  reci- 
tations they  were  joined  by  their  guests 
in  hearty  cheers  for  Longfellow.  The 
dialogue  closed  with  an  excellent  ren- 
dering of  "The  Psalm  of  Life."  But 
we  were  most  impressed  watching  five 
of  these  blind  youth  as  they  ran  their 
fingers  rapidly  over  the  embossed  pages 
and  thus,  by  delicacy  of  touch,  read  off 
the  thoughts  of  Longfellow  with  clear- 
ness and  precision. 

Turning  to  the  audience,  the  genial 
chairman  said,  "  We  have  given  our 
children  a  taste  of  what  is  sublime  in 
English  literature,  and  will  now  call  on 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  to  address  us." 
Looking  first  toward  the  boys  and  then 
to  the  audience,  she  said:  "After  what 
we  have  witnessed  here,  to-day,  I  feel 
that  the  honors  of  this  day  belong,  after 
Longfellow,  to  them."  She  referred  to 
the  poet's  birth,  in  the  edge  of  spring, 
and  to  the  "fine  wine  of  poetry  which 
exhilarates  the  mind  as  the  best  wine 
ought  to,  I  will  not  say  does,  the  body. 
Musical,  Longfellow  is,  to  a  degree 
which  Tennyson  does  not  equal,  I 
think."  She  then  spoke  of  "Hiawatha" 
and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,"  as  two  rare  American  poems. 
And  added,  "we  talk  of  a  master  credi- 
tor— I  hope  none  of  you  know  any- 
thing about  such  an  one — but  we  may 
all  feel  as  if  we  were  his  master  debt- 
ors." 

Said  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  so  well 
known  by  his  writings,  a  short,  stout- 


built  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a 
well-fed  hearty  face:  "It  sometime^ 
seems  to  me  that  every  sweetness  had 
been  infused  into  his  cup  that  his  con- 
temporaries could  give.  What  a  world 
of  poetry  has  been  opened  by  him  to  us. 
This  reading  Longfellow  by  the  fingers, 
is  not  that  the  true  way?  For  does  he 
not  appeal  from  heart  to  heart?  To 
feel  these  beautiful  words  helps  us  to 
grasp  the  thought.  I  wish  I  could  lend 
these  young  friends  my  eyes,  that  they 
might  see  him,  but  they  need  no  help 
from  me  to  know  him,  for  he  speaks 
to  the  soul  within.  And  now  I  will 
simply  add,  great  is  my  pleasure  in  be- 
ing here  and  in  seeing  and  hearing 
what  is  here  being  done." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  opened  his  fe- 
licitous remarks  by  saying:  "Here  is  a 
place  where  a  garrulous  man  may  in- 
flict much  torture.  The  poet  Longfel- 
low is  as  truly  in  eternity  in  spirit, 
now,  as  if  he  had  dropped  his  bodily 
vesture.  Longfellow  is  more  loved  and 
honored  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  than  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  poet  in  any  age.  In  his 
poems  we  find  a  gospel  of  good-will  set 
to  music.  The  poetry  of  Longfellow 
must  for  the  young  have  a  peculiar 
charm.  If  you  are  not  poets  you  can 
feel  its  immortal  glow." 

Several  other  speakers,  in  tender 
tones  and  glowing  words,  expressed 
their  love  for  Longfellow,  and  their 
sympathy  with  these  blind  boys  who 
were  here  met  to  do  him  honor. 


ijratmt  BhHj*  <&tak. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL    15,    1882. 


One  of  the  most.  tileasing  concerts  that  has 
been  given  in  South  Boston  for  some  time  was 
that  which  took  place  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  last  evening.  TJie  programme  em- 
braced piano  duets  l>y  Miss  I.  Hunniman  and 
Mrs  A.  T.  Cobb;  vocal  solos  by  Mrs.  Ella  Cleve- 
land Feiiderson,  Miss  Fanny  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Smith;  readings  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Fonderson;  vocal 
duet  by  Miss  Barnes  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Hunniman.  All  the  numbers  were 
enjoyed  by  tuose  present. 


TUESDAY,    APRIL    25,    1832. 


SOl'TH    B»!*TO\. 

Perkins  Institute.— Fifty  young ladies  from  tue 
Laselle  Seminary  visited  tue  Blind  Asylum,  yester- 
day afternoon  and  there  was  a  special  exhibition  of 
school  exercises  and  a  musical  performance.  The 
company  remained  about  three  hoNirs  and  expressed 
great  pleasure  in  the  interview  afforded  them  with 
Miss  Laura  Bridgeman. 

Last  week  the  students  of  tiie  Institute  gave  an  ex. 
hibition  and  band  concert  at  Music  Hall,  Providence. 
There  v.  as  a  large  attendance  of  prominent  citizens. 
A  committee  was  chosen  and  the  ti'izsns  called  upon 
to  aid  in  the  printing  press  fund.  The  appeal  was 
generously  met. 
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PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  MAY  2, 1882. 


friniins   Funel  for  the    Blind. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
followintr  additional  subscriptions: 

Previously  acknowledged $4,885  38 

Jacob  Dunuell 100  00 

J.  T.  Snow 10  00 

K.h.  Calder 10  00 

casn 2  00 

A  Friend 10  00 

A.  B.  Gardiner 5  00 

Cash 5  00 

C.sh 5  00 

W.  F.   Savi*8 100  00 

A.  I).  Lockwood 100  00 

A  Friend 50  00 

\V.  IS.  Wightman -5  00 

Rt.  Kev.  Thomas  M.  Clark 2o  CO 

J.  H.  &J.  Chace 10:>  00 

Jit.  Kev.  Thomas  F.  Henriricken 25  00 

?5.45'2  38 
Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  th  nkfuUy  received,  either  by  the 
Trea-ur>-r  or  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mute .which  is  comuosed  ot the  following-named 
g-  inienieii:  His  Excellency  governor  Littlefield, 
chairman;  His  lienor  Mayor  W.  S.  Hay  ward,  the 
Hon.  CUa.i.  C.  Van  Zaudt,  the  Hon.  Amos  <J. 
J'.arstow,  the  Rt.  Kev.  T.  M  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Russell,  Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr.  G  o.  \V. 
Danielson,  the  Rev  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr. 
(has.  K.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter, 
the  Hon.  Albert  C.  liowaad  (Treasurer). 
To  the  Editor  of  the  JotifMyl: 

In  communicating  the  foregoing  we  wish  to 
urge  upon  our  citizens  a  heariy  response  to  the 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind.  The  fund  gains  slowly— very  slowly  if  it 
is  the  intention  of  our  people  to  make  it  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  We  are  ready  to  take, 
however,  small  amounts,  and  will  avail  ourselves 
of  our  kind  offer  to  receive  and  properly  notice 
ali  sums  that  may  be  left  in  the  Journal  Office. 
Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


THE  EVENING  BULLETIN. 


TUESDAY,     MAY    2,     1S82. 


PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


■MV*fA.VJlUL!.Xjai!l!lJ..UJZIZ0*> 


f* v i f  i i ti x   F:iii«I   lor  Ihe    Rlin<l. 
The  Committee  on  the  Printine  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscriptions: 
Previously  acknowledged S4.885  38 


J,.i  o  >  Dimnell. 
.1.   T.   S.iow.. 
A.  L.  i  aider. 


A   i  nend 

a.  li.  Gardiner 

Cash , 

Cish 

W.  K.  say.t-s 

a.  if.  Lock  wood 

A    b'llelll 

\v.  (i.  Wigntman 

Rt.  Kev.  Thomas  M.Clark 

-J.  I!.  &  .J.-  Ci  ace 

lit.  Kev.  Thomas  F.  Heudiiukeu... 


1<  o  00 

10  oo 

lo  00 

2  00 

lo  00 

r>  oo 

6  Oo 
5  00 

10U  00 
100   OO 

co  oo 
:  5  oo 

S!«>  CO 

1.1  I  00 

•_>6  00 


5  J  38 
Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  wnl  be  tn  nkfuUy  received,  sillier  by  the 
Treasurer  or  by  any  of  the  members  of  ihe  Com- 
mute -.which  is  c  in Losed  ot  the  following-named 
g.  mleiiieii :  it  is  txcdleuVy  .  nvernor  LittleheUl. 
chairman;  His  lienor  May.  r  \v .  S.  Haiward.  the 
Hon.  (has.  c.  Van  Zill.tlt.  Hie  Hon.  Alio.  C. 
row,  ihe  I4r.  Kev.  T.  M.  Clark,  i>  r.  Henry  G. 
Russell,  Mr.  Amos  I).  Lckwooti,  Mr.  G  a.  W. 
lliiiielson,  the  Kev  Ali  usUis  Woodbury,  Mr. 
t  wis.  E.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Furneis  W.  Larveuter, 
the  li,  n.  Albert  15.  Howard  (T,  e.isurer). 
jo  ihe  Editrr  of  the  Journal: 

in  communicating-  ihe  foregoing  we  wish  to 
Urge  upon  our  citizens  a  beany  response  to  the 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  printing  fund  for  the 
blind.  The  fund  gains  slowly — very  slowly  if  it 
is  ihe  intention  of  our  people  to  make  it  a  bun- 
lired  thousand  dollars.  We  are  ready  to  take, 
however,  small  amounts,  and  will  avail  ourselves 
1. 1  our  Mi  il  oiler  to  receive  and  |  lvp-.-rly  no 
ah  sums  that  may  be  I  ft  in  the  Journal  Office. 
Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


The  young  women  ot  L-jeell  seminary.  Auburn- 
dale,  Oesire  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  s;>ecinl 
attention  given  them  on  Monday,  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  i  lie  Hliad.  To  niosci  of  them  tue 
method  ot  instruction  was  new,  and  the  acquire- 
ments so  remarkable  as  to  awakeu  woac  will  oe  a 
lite-lot  g  ana  heiuitil  interest  and  sympathy  in  this 
great  work  of  love. 


=— 
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The    Critic 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


LT 


Reminiscences  of  Longfellow.     (Second  Paper.) 

I  MUST  turn  back  from  'The  Psalm  of  Life,'  to  speak  of  the 
romance  of  '  Hyperion,'  which  appeared  somewhat  earlier.  This 
work,  in  two  volumes,  was  a  sort  of  novel  without  either  hero, 
heroine,  or  story,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  these  words.  In 
place  of  a  plot,  it  presented  a  series  of  pictures.  Its  vein  of  observa- 
tion and  description  might  remind  one  of  Goethe's  manner  in  some 
parts  of  '  Wilhelm  Meister.'  Independently  of  its  literary  merits, 
which  were  highly  considered,  it  had  in  it  a  personal  element 
which  awakened  much  discussion  and  interest.  Prominent  among 
the  personages  introduced  was  one  whose  traits  suggested  one  of 
the  most  eminent  young  ladies  of  the  time,  while  the  care  and  ' 
feeling  shown  in  the  portraiture  made  it  evident  that  the  heart  of 
the  writer  had  entered  deeply  into  his  work.  It  was  known  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  had  met  Miss  Appleton,  the  supposed  prototype 
of  Mary  Ashburton,  while  travelling  in  Europe,  and  conjectures 
were  not  wanting  as  to  the  possible  progress  and  denouement  of 
the  real  romance  which  seemed  to  underlie  the  graceful  fiction. 
This  romance  indeed  existed,  and  its  hopes  and  aspirations  were 
crowned  in  due  time  by  a  marriage  which  led  to  years  of  noble 
and  serene  companionship. 

Returning  from  my  own  wedding  journey,  in  1844,  I  found  the 
couple  established  in  the  Craigie  Mansion,  which  the  bride's 
father  had  purchased  and  presented  to  his  daughter.  I  saw  it 
then  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  new  adornment,  and  found 
its  stately  mistress  unbending  in  the  care  of  her  infant  son.  The 
'  fancy  free  '  Diana  had  now  become  the  goddess  of  the  household 
hearth.  The  ideal  maiden  had  ripened  into  the  ideal  matron. 
The  shadow  and  light  of  Mrs.  Longfellow's  face  were  as  strongly 
contrasted  as  is  the  darkness  of  the  outlined  moon  with  the 
silver  stripe  which  accompanies  it.  This  shadow  was  cast  neither 
by  melancholy  nor  by  hauteur,  but  was  the  expression  of  a  natural 
reserve  which  added  to  the  queenly  dignity  of  her  presence. 
Though  condescending  kindly  to  all  the  common  matters  of  life, 
devoted  as  a  friend,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  this  face  of  Mrs.  Long- 
fellow's seemed  to  belong  to  the  Greek  Olympus,  and  the  lips 
which  spoke  the  most  careful  English  would  not  have  ill  become 
the  language  of  Homer.  , 

From  the  domain  of  love,  sacred  and  supreme,  I  must  pass 
to  that  of  friendship,  in  which  also  Mr.  Longfellow  was  most  for- 
tunate. I  have  already  said  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Longfellow 
that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Sumner.  It  was  from 
these  two  friends  that  I  first  heard  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  with  it  that  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors,  so  wonderfully  crowned  with 
success.  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  summer  of  1841  in  a 
country  house  not  far  from  Boston,  and  it  was  arranged,  one  day, 
that  my  sisters  and  I  should  drive  over  to  the  asylum  at  South 
Boston,  and  see  for  ourselves  the  face  into  which  Dr.  Howe  had 

so  recently  brought  the  light  of  intellectual  life.  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  Mr.  Sumner  accompanied  us  in  this  visit.  While  we  were 
intently  engaged  in  observing  Laura's  characteristic  gestures,  Mr. 
Longfellow,  who  stood  near  a  window,  exclaimed  :  '  Here  comes 
Howe  on  his  black  charger  !'  And  presently  the  fireitx  chevalier 
of  modern  philanthropy  was  brought  to  welcome  us,  with  his 
shy,  but  not  ungracious  greeting. 

These  three  gentlemen  were  at  this  time  very  intimate,  and 
their  friendship  proved  to  be  of  life-long  duration.  With  them 
were  united,  in  the  same  bond,  George  S.  Hillard  and  Cornelius 
C.  Felton,  at  that  time  Greek  professor  at  Harvard  College. 
These  five  friends  so  held  to  each  other  as  to  win  from  a  sarcastic 
wit  of  the  time  the  sobriquet  of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society. 
I  recall  this  pleasantry  to-day,  with  regret  that  anything  so  pre- 
cious as  the  esteem  which  these  men  entertained  for  each  other 
should  have  been  touched  by  the  ridicule  of  the  thoughtless. 
While  the  personal  regard  which  held  together  this  group  of  wor- 
thies never  gave  way  before  any  change  of  circumstances,  the  de- 
velopments which  went  on  in  the  world  around  them  did  bring 
about  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  among  them.  Messrs. 
Hillard  and  Felton  gradually  came  somewhat  into  sympathy  with 
the  conservative  party  of  the  time,  while  Dr.  Howe  and  Charles 
Sumner  were  forced  by  their  convictions  to  take  the  position  of 
advanced  liberals.  These  differences  did  not  estrange  Mr.  Long- 
fellow from  either  pair.  The  catholicity  of  his  nature,  indeed, 
enabled  him  to  occupy  a  position  of  harmony  between  the  two. 
He  was  able  to  sympathize,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  love  of 
culture  and  respect  for  precedent  which  bound  his  literary  friends 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and,  on  the  other,  to  enter  warmly 
into  the  enthusiasm  which  carried  the  two  philanthropists  with 
such  vehemence  into  the  ranks  of  progress  and  reform.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  poem,  '  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield,'  bore  evidently 
some  relation  of  purpose  to  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  on  '  The  True 
Glory  of  Nations.'  His  poems  on  slavery,  published  some  ye;... 
earlier,  gave  earnest  of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  whose  might, 
at  that  time,  was  only  in  its  right. 


Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  oppositions  of  tendency 
'  which  became  evident  among  these  intimates  of  Mr.  Longfellow's, 
[  I  may  be  allowed  also  to  speak  very  briefly  of  the  diversities  of 
j  service   and    of   influence  which   mark  the  record  of   these  indi- 
viduals who   were  so   truly  individual.     Mr.  Sumner  became  the 
I  most  prominent  upholder  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  Congress, 
and  sealed  his  witness  with  his  blood.     Dr.  Howe  crowded  into 
one  life,  not  over-long,  services  of  philanthropy  and  of  public  effi- 
ciency which  would  have  seemed  sufficient  to  fill  the  working  time 
of  several  lives.     Mr.  Felton,  from  professor,  became  President 
of  Harvard  College.     Mr.  Hillard   took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations   of  what  we  may  call  the  retardative  side  of   politics. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  taken  up  and  carried  abroad  on  the 
wings  of    popular  enthusiasm:     His  name  became  a  household 
word,  his  poems  a  household  possession.     This  wide  celebrity 
could   not   but   bring  with   it   a   certain  satisfaction.     The  poet 
Horace  enumerates  the  distant  regions  in  which  his  verse  shall  be 
recited  : 

'  Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus,'  etc. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  fancy  might  have  carried  him  further  even  than 
this  without  any  violation  of  fact.  He  was,  however,  so  simple, 
so  sincere,  and  so  truly  modest,  that  I  cannot  think  of  him  as 
having  been  greatly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his  reputation, 
present  or  future. 

The  limits  of  my  work  here  compel  me  to  drop  the  curtain 
which,  with  reverent  hand,  I  have  lifted  for  a  moment  from  before 
this  hall  of  Memory,  in  which  I  stand  alone,  and  speak  of 
shadows.  I  have  dared  to  give  a  little  glimpse  of  the  inner  har- 
monies of  the  life  whose  uttered  music  carried  such  strength  and 
sweetness  to  the  heart  of  the  age.  So  the  house  of  Life  opens 
into  the  house  of  Death.     '  And  God  knoweth  which  is  best.' 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


O0t0it  JaurnaL 

WjTH_SUPI PLEM  E  NT. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.    APRIL  26. 


The  .Blind  In  Dramu  and  Opera. 
The  dramatic  performance  recently  given  In 
this  city  by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
which  surprised  by  its  excellence  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  It,  was  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  what  the  blind  can  do  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  a  reunion  of  the  officers  and  alumni  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  In  June,  1880,  a 
miscellaneous  conceit  was  given  by  the  pupils, 
the  programme  including  a  presentation  of  the 
first  act  of  Weber's  opera  of  "Oberon,"  which 
was  performed  upon  a  little  stage  in  the  hall  of 
the  Institute.  Two  years  previous  the  entire 
opera  was  performed  several-  times  before  large 
audiences,  which  were  surrn-lsed  and  delighted 
by  the  entertainment.  On  Friday  evening  last 
the  pupils  of  the  institution  gave  a  performance 
of  the  operetta  "L,aila"  in  the  Institute  Chapel 
In  a  manner  to  elicit  commendation  from  the 
local  press,  'the  characters  were  all  taken  by 
blind  people,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
composed  entirely  of  pupils  of  the  institution. 
These  performances  were  originated  by  Prof. 
Nothnajjei,  who  has  since  directed  them. 


THE 
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PRINTING  FUND   FOR    THE  BLIND. 

As  th«  result  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  to  Providence,  R.  L,  last  week, 
where  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  be- 
half of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  it  seems  guito  likely  tliufc  tlie  bal- 
ance of  the  printing  fund  as  desired, 
will  there  be  subscribed.  The  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  Thursday  last  pub- 
lished a  list  of  contributors,  with  the 
suras  they  have  pledged,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars.  Iu  the 
same  issue  an  editorial  appeal  is  made 
to  those  who  are  able  to  aid  this  deserv- 
ing charity,  which  receives  pupils  not 
onh  from  Massachusetts,  hnt  rrom  all 
the  New  England  States.  Tho  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  donations  is  com- 
posed ot  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 


—A  delegation  of  over  fifty  young 
ladies  from  Laselle  Seminary  visited 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
last  Monday,  and  they  were  entertained 
with  an  exhibition  of  school  exercises 
and  musical  selections. 


THE  SPY  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  EYE  OF  ARGUS:  HE  13  HONORABLE 
IF  HE  00  BUT  LOOK  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


WORCESTER. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  5,  1883. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  printing  fund  for  the  blind,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  felt  so  deep  an  interest  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  lacks  only  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
The  enterprise  of  embossing  books 
for  the  blind  is  one  of  those  for 
which  both  argument  and  appeal  seem 
to  be  superfluous.  The  rich  have  their 
splendid  libraries,  full  of  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  and  there  are  few  who  are  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  buy  all  the  books 
which  they  care  for.  But  the  blind  are 
restricted  to  a  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  with  which  they  must  be- 
come painfully  familiar,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  by  the  increase  of  this  fund  to 
add  ten  or  twelve  books  every  year  to 
this  meagre  collection,  and  place  sets  of 
them  in  some  of  the  leading  public  libra- 
ries of  New  Englaud  for  free  use.  This 
is  not  much  in  itself,  but  it  will  vastly  in- 
crease the  little  stock  of  happi  uess  that  is 
available  to  our  unfortunate  blind 
brothers  and  sisters.  Cut  off  as  they  are 
from  everything  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  eye— the  sight  of  friends,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  treasures  of  art, 
with  no  newspaper,  no  periodical 
of  any  sort  which  they  can  read, 
and  with  scarcely  any  of  those 
resources  at  their  command  with  which 
we  manage  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  picture  the 
consummate  delight  with  which  the  blind 
seize  upon  every  embossed  sheet  that  lies 
within  their  reach.  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  like  to  do  something  to  relieve 
their  ^rloom?  Our  honored  fellow-citizen, 
Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  stands  among  the 
foremost  benefactors  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise. At  the  very  inception  of  the  move- 
ment, Mr.  Salisbury  contributed  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  fund;  and  within  the 
last  six  weeks, hearing  that  the  enterprise 
was  still  dragging  on,  he  again  came  for- 
ward and  nobly  increased  his  contribution 
to  four  thousand  dollars.  May  we  not 
hope  that  Mr.  Salisbury's  example  will 
not  lack  followers  in  our  city,  but  that 
others  will  be  stimulated  by  it  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  in  putting  the  coping- 
stone  to  the  enterprise  of  a  library  for  the 
blind?  The  director  of  the  institution, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  is  now  in  town,  and  will 
call  upon  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens 
and  ask  their  aid  in  furtherance  of  the 
project.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  friendly  con- 
sideration and  generous  response. 


EVENINGGAZETTE. 
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We  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  pro- 
ject for  forming  a  library  for  the  blind, 
so  administered  that  it  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  blind  throughout  the  state, 
though  especially  in  the  charge  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  Boston.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation,  now  in  this  city,  that  of  the 
3100,000  needed,  only  four  or  five  thous- 
and dollars  are  now  lacking.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,— the  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Athens, 
in  Greece,  but  he  has  been  16  years 
in  the  country, — speaks  with  feeling  of 
the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
buy,  who  has  given  first  §1000  and  later 
$3000  to  this  object,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  gift  particularly  acceptable. 
There  art  row  only  110  books  printed  in 
the  raised  letters,  which  the  blind  read 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  so  they 
are  shut  out  from  the  great  mass  of  stand- 
ard literature.  The  reason  is  the  cost  of 
the  paper. which  must  be  thick  and  of  linen, 
and  can  only  be  printed  on  one  side; 
and  in  general  the  cost  of  publication. 
Thus,  the  Bible  alone  is  in  8  folio  vol- 
umes, making  when  piled  together  a  thick- 
ness of  3  feet,  2  inches.  The  Bible  Society 
sell  the  Bible  for  the  blind  at  §20  a  copy, 
and  probably  do  not  get  the  cost  back  at 
that.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  asked 
for  the  printing  fund  is  not  unreasonable. 
The  object  is  one  which  appeals  especially 
to  public  sympathy. 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADYEBTISEB: 


SATURDAY     MORNING.    MAY    6.    1882. 


BEADING  EOIt  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


A  Moving:  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Printing 
Fund  for  the  Blind— An  Interesting  Anni- 
versary Forthcoming. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser:—:! 
More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  Treinont 
Temple  was  rilled  one  afternoon  with  benevolent 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women,  witnessing  the 
way  in  which  fingers  do  the  work  of  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  listening,  deeply  impressed,  to  the 
convincing  arguments  and  eloquent  appeals  of 
Governor  Long,  who  presided,  of  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  Rev.  I)rs.  Miner,  J.  F.  Clarke,  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  a  fund  for  the  printing  of 
books  in  raised  type,  such  as  the  blind  can 
readily  feel  out  and  read  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  duty  of  society  to  educate  its  blind 
as  well  as  its  seeing  children  to  the  extent  of 
their  capacities  (not  easily  over-estimated,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  eyes),  was  brought  home  to 
all.  The  costliness  of  such  bodks  was  explained, 
^vith  the  consequent  extreme  limitation  of  the 
library  of  the  blind  in  comparison  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volumes  accessible  to  all 
the  rest  of  us.  Their  entire  literature,  thus  far, 
consists  of  only  about  120  embossed  volumes, 
which  their  sensitive  finger  tips  traverse  over 
and  over  until  they  soon  know  them  all  by  heart. 
To  be  sure,  the  list  is  a  good  one;  it  is  a  selection 
of  works  of  the  first  consequence;  the  books  put 
into  their  hands,  solely  through  judicious 
teachers,  are  of  the  fittest  and  the 
purest;  and  this  is  one  of  their  ad- 
vantages over  the  children  who  can  see 
and  forage  for  themselves;  the  blind  pupils 
do  not  read  about  the  bloody  prize  fights  in  the 
newspapers;  their  gentler  instincts  are  protect- 
ed. Rut  they  have  already,  in  raised  print,  the 
Bible  (a  copy  of  which,  however,  in  this  form 
^ costs  $20 1 ;  and  ve    historieg^t^t-books, 


and  a  choice^hdipi  far  too  limited,  supply  of 
standard  authors,  works  of  genius,  including 
much  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  etc.  Most  of 
these  books  have  been  printed  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston,  where  there  is  a 
press  of  the  most  improved  pattern  and  an  office, 
thoroughly  equipped.  The  editions  are  small;  a' 
tew  hundred  copies  of  each  book  suffice  for  the 
supply  of  every  school  and  public  library  in 
every  State  and  town,  to  which  all  the  blind  can 
go  and  read.  There  cannot  be  large  sales  to 
meet  the  great  expense  of  publication. 

Jn'ow  the  blind  need  a  great  many  more  books. 
Their  stock  of  reading  matter  is  entirely  too 
small.  Their  minds  are  as  active  and  inquiring, 
their  craving  for  information  is  as  various,  their 
sense  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  of  fairy  fancy,  wit 
and  humor  in  the  works  of  genius  is  as  keen  and 
delicate  as  that  of  seeing  scholars.  And  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  have  things  read  and  told 
to  them;  they  wish  to  read  it  for  themselves,  and 
.linger  over  it,  ana  ponder  and  digest  it  in  their 
l\pwn  way;  this  gives  them  light  and  makes 
them  happy.  More  books!  is  the  cry.  The  press 
at  South  Boston  ought  to  be  taxed  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  put  under  contribution  for  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  new  volumes  every  vear.  This 
Will  require  the  income  of  a  fund  of  §100,000.  The 
jaerits  of  the  case  have  been  so  repeatedly  set 
forth  in  newspapers,  in  public  meetings  coupled 
with  exhibitions,  and  in  private  appeals,  that 
what  we  wrrite  must  seem  like  harping  on  a  very 
hackneyed  tune;  and  we  have  read,  too,  from  time 
to  time,  fresh  lists  of  generous  donations  to  this 
end  in  sums  ranging  from  §5000  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds and  more  modest  mites.  Yet  the  amount 
still  falls  short  by  a  few  thousands,  and  the  last 
ten  thousand  dollars  costs  inore  time  and  labor 
to  eke  out  than  the  nine  times  ten  already  r 
How  long  shall  it  be  said  that  Boston,  with  all  its 
wealth,  its  public  spirit  and  its  charity,  still 
halts  a  few  rounds  short  of  the  top  of  the  ladder 
which  it  seems  to  be  so  bravely  climbing?  Lend 
but  a  few  more  thousand-dollar  lifts,  ve  that  can 
spare  the  thousands  and  not  feel  it, "and  victory 
is  won.  Surely,  if  only  as  a  debt  of  honor,  in 
simple  justice  to  those  who  have  already  done 
their  wart,  ought  others  to  step  promptly  forth  to 
meet  tin-in  and  complete  the  work.  Thev  gave  in 
•  others  would  ttw UteeWiswpnnnr 
there  are  many  others  equally,  abundant- 
ly able,  and  who  surely  do  not 
need  to  be  persuaded  that  the  end  more  than  jus- 
tifies the  means  solicited.  It  is  due  to  the  blind, 
whom  it  is  proposed,  not  to  support  as  objects  of 
charity,  but  simply  to  educate,  up  to  equal  man- 
hood with  the  rest,  up  to  the  condition  of  self- 
help  and  self-respect;  it  is  due  to  our  common  hu- 
manity, ami  to  the  good  name  and  character  of 
Boston  and  New  England,  that  this  printing  fund 
should  be  fully,  promptly,  once  for  all  made  up. 

The  appeal  concerns  all  of  the  New  England 
States,  since  each  State  sends  its  blind  wards  to 
our  Massachusetts  school.  During  the  past  week 
the  indefatigable  director,  Mr.  Anagnos*  with  a 
party  of  his  pupils,  has  held  a  public  meeting  in 
Providence,  R.  1.,  at  which  Governor  Littlerield 
presided,  and  Bishop  Clark  and  other  influential 
citizens  supported  the  appeal.  The  public  were 
enthusiastic,  and  each  promised  largely  for— his 
wealthier  neighbor.  But  when,  next  day,  with 
modest  confidence,  the  director  went  about  to 
t  the  fruits  of  all  that  eloquence,  the  loaves 
and  fishes  made  a  meagre  show.  He  found  wealth 
enough,  and  Christian  zeal  and  charity  enough, 
no  doubt;  but  all  the  wealth  and  charity  had 
somehow  been  prepledged  to  iar-olf  foreign  mis- 
sions, with  none  to  spare  for  the  educational 
necessities  of  our  own  sightless,  but  not  soulless 
ones  at  home!  A  special  appeal  to  the  Providence 
people  was  written  propria  via/ui  by  Dr.  Howe's 
famous  pupil,  Laura  Bridgmah,  who  is 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  and  a 
facsimile  of  this  was  printed  in  the  newspapers; 
its  simple,  touching  eloquence  went  to  the  hearts 
—of  the  poor;  but,  with  a  few  generous  excep- 
tions, did  not  sound  the  depths  of  the  long 
purses.. 

*  One  thing  we  can  say  with  certainty.  The  more 
frequently  and  fully  any  one  will  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  practical  working  of  the  institution 
at  South  Boston;  with  the  wonderful  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
both  intellectual,  industrial,  musical  and  social 
(which  means  moral);  with  the  cheerful,  happy, 
mentally  active  and  progressive  life  the  pupils 
live  together  there;  with  the  way  in  which  they 
are  made  conscious  of  their  faculties  and  of  the 
higher  ends  of  life,  and  fitted  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibilities when  they  go  forth  into  the  world 
as  self-supporting,  useful  members  of  society, 
the  more  will  he  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be 
laid  out  in  furnishing  them  with  good  reading 
matter  in  some  proportion  to  the  quautity  and 
the  variety  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  If  any- 
body doubts  this,  let  him  visit  their  class-rooms 
any'Thursday  morning,  which  is  their  reception 
day;  let  him  enter  their  nice  little  music  hall 
and  listen  to  their  band,  their  organ  and  piano- 
playing,  their  singing  of  choruses,  part-songs 
and  solos,  and  learn  how  readily,  how  heartily 
they  take  to  and  become  proficients  in  the  higher 
kinds  of  music  in  the  true  sense  of  art.  Let  liim 
see  how  all  the  faculties,  thought,  feeling  and 
imagination  are  kept  in  healthy  and  harmonious 
activity,  resulting  in  a  refinement  of  speech  and 
manner  and  of  mutual  courtesy,— an  intelligent 
refinement  which  in  course  of  time  lights  up  the 
most  inexpressive  or  ill-favored  faces,  rendering 
their       general       aspect     '  interesting.  Let 

him  observe  how  readily  and  safely, 
as  by  some  mysterious  instinct,  these 
sightless  people  find  their  way  alone  through 
crooked  streets  and  passages,  through  all  the 
labyrinth  of  music  halls  and  theatres  and 
churches,  and  then  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
this  mysterious  faculty  be  not  a  fair  type  also  of 
a  power  within  the  blind,  when  duly  educated,  to 
find  their  way  about  through  the  whole  labyrinth 
of  life  as  well  as  other  people.  Let  him  contrast 
the  happy,  interesting,  refined  life  of  the  children 


-^ ■ — i : 
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lfl''suW  a  school  t(RIay  withT^Kliopeless7~lTeTpless 
and  despised  condition  of  the  blind  two  centuries 
ago,  when  a  natal  curse  appeared  to  rest  upon 
tlicm,  and  they  were  hardly  thought  to  have  souls 
Worth  the  saving.  In  this  view  we  would  com- 
mend to  every  one,  who  has  not  read  it,  the  ad- 
mirable "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Riso 
and  Progress  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  by 
Mr.  Anagnos,  appended  to  the  last  annual  report 
and  printed  as  a  state  document.  The  director 
will  bu  happy  to  furnish  copies  of  it  freely.  Here 
you  may  read:  1,  of  the  condition  and  neglect 
of  the  blind  in  the  past;  2,  of  early  attempts  at 
their  education  in  different  countries;  3,  of  the 
organization  of  the  Paris  school  by  that  devoted, 
wise  philanthropist, — truly  a  wonderful  man,— 
|  Valentin  Haiiy;  4,  of  similar  institutions  in  Great 
I  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  5,  of  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  the  Xew  England  insti- 
tution; 0,  of  the  education  and  training  of  Laura 
1  Bridgman)(^nd  7,  of  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States. 

Furthermore, we  would  refer  said  doubter,  if  any 
such  there  be,  to  the  annual  '•commencement"  ex- 
ercise; at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  a  few  years 
past,  and  to  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  ver- 
satility displayed  in  the  original  papers,  essays, 
valedictories,  "music,  scientihc  demonstrations'^' 
the  graduating  classes,  as  well  as  to  their  un- 
affected, clear  and  easy  elocution.  And  we  de- 
sire to  add  that  the  next  occasion  of  this  kind 
will  complete  the  first  half  century  or  this  insti- 
tution, when  these  exercises  wiil  be  incorporated 
into  a  public  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  annivei- 
ary,  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  al'te*;- 
oon  of  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  June  next.  All  the 
resent  and  many  of  the  past  pupils,  teachers 
nd  friends  of  the  institution  will  be  present,  as 
ell  as  the  governors  of  the  New  England  States, 
rr  own  governor,  John  D.  Long,  presiding,  C'ol- 
nel  T.  \V.  Higginson  has  kindly  consented  to  de- 
liver an  address,  and  there  will  be  music  and 
other  appropriate  exercises,  chiefly  by  the  blind. 

J.  8.  D. 


THE  EVENING  BULLETIN. 
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BOSTON   DAILY   ADVERTISEB : 

MONDAY     MORNINO.   MAY  8.    1882. 

Samuel  Gnrney  of  England,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  has  presented  to  the  BostonjPublic  Library 
the  Bible  in  sixty-five  quarto  volumes,  printed 
for  the  blind.  This  gift  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dennet  of  Brighton, 
England,  who  has  sent  to  the  library  a  copy  of  a 
selection  from  Longfellow's  poems,  printed  for 
the  blind.— [Journal. 
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f  rintiuz  Fund  for  the  BHnil. 

The  Committee  on  the  PrintiiisrFunti  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscript-ions: 

Previously  acknowledged 85,452  3S 

T.  P.  I.  Goddard 200  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Turner *5  00 

James  Boyce 20  00 

Cash 10  00 

a.  H.  Okie 10  00 

^^m.  Grosvcnor 50  00 

Cash 5  00 

George  Owen 25  00 

Charles  H.  George  25  00 

Cash 10  00 

Cash 10  00 

A.  B.  McCrillis , 10  CO 

G.  W.  Ladd 15  00 

Mrs.  Col.  Wm.  Earle 10  00 

A.  O.  Bourn 25  00 

John  A.  Brown 25  00 

Jesse  J'.etcalt 95  00 

Bern.  F.  Xuursion 25  00 

Potier  &  Pufllngton 25  00 

James  J.  Bundv 25  00 

J.  A.  McCloy 25  00 

Mrs.  SarahPotter 25  00 

Cash 25  00 

Willard  Manchester 6  00 

Walter  11.  Manchester 5  00 

CD.  Wlgfiin ~ 5  00 

C.  A.  Darling 5  00 

S.  IN.  .Smith 5  00 

J.  S.  Hudson 5  00 

J.  E.  Sturdy -.  6  00 

W.  11.  Fcnner  5  00 

7  subscriptions,  £5  each 35  00 

1  subscription 4  00 

2  subscriptions,  £3  each <5  00 

4  subscriptions,  #2  each 8  00 

10  subscriptions,  ST  each 15  00 

$G.210  3S 


Received  at  the  Jotmit  AL  office : 

E.  II.  Brown 

A  friend 

Cash 

A  Friend 

Cash 


10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 


£36  CO 
Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received,  either  by  the 
Treasurer  or  by  any  of  tho  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  i3  composed  ot  the  following-named 
gentlemen:  His  Excellency  Governor  Littlefield, 
chairman;  His  Honor  Mayor  W.  S.  Hay  ward,  the 
Hon.  Chas.  C.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Barstow,  the  Bt.  Kev.  T.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Russell,  Mr.  AmoB  D.  Lockwsod,  Mr.  Goo.  W. 
Danielson,  the  Rev.  Aurustus  Woodbury,  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter, 
the  Hon.  Albert  C.  Howard  (Treasurer). 


friiniuK  Fund  fer  (be   Itlin.l. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscriptions: 

Previously  acknowledged $5,452  38 

T.  P.  I.  Goddard 200  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Turner 25  00 

JatnesBoyce 20  00 

Cash 10  00 

a.  H.  Okie 10  00 

Wm.  Grosvenor 50  00 

Cash 5  00 

George  Owen ,  25  00 

Charles  H.  George 25  00 

Cash 10  00 

Cash 10  oO 

A.  B.  McCrillis 10  00 

a,  W.  Ladd 15  00 

Mrs.  Col.  Wm.  Earle 10  00 

A.  O.  Bourn 25  00 

John  A.  Brown 25  00 

Jesso  J  e:calt 25  00 

Bonj.F.  T.,urs:ou 25  00 

>Potier  &  Buttlugton 25  00 

James  J.  Bundv 25  00 

J.  A.  McCloy...". .'..  25  00 

Mrs.  fcarahPotter 25  00 

Cash 25  00 

Willard  Manchester o  0« 

Walter  11.  Manchester 6  00 

D.O.Wlggin 6  00 

C  A.  Darling 5  00 

S.  IN.  Smith 6  00 

J.  S.  Hudson 5  00 

J.  E.  Sturdy 5  00 

W.  H.  Fenner  5  00 

7  subscriptions,  £5  each 35  00 

1  subscription 4  00 

2  subscriptions,  S3  each 0  00 

4  subscriptions,  g'2  each 8  00 

15  subscriptions,  81  each...   15  oO 

AFriend 10  00 


Published  every  Friday  morning  by 

MANL.EY  h.  PIKE  &  CO. 


FRIDAY.  WAY  5,  1882. 


Received  at  the  Journal  office  : 

F.  H.  Brown 

Cash 

I..  K.J 

A  Friend 

Cash 


JG.210  38 

10  00 
2  00 

10  00 
2  00 
2  00 


£3000 

Further  contributions  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received,  either  by  the 
Treasurer  or  by  any  ot  the  member*  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composedoi  the  following-named 
gentlemen!  His  Excellency  Governor  LittU  held, 
chairman;  His  Honor  Mayor  W,  S.  Ha>  ward,  tho 
Hon.  Chas.  C.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hon.  Amos  < 
Barstow,  the  lit.  Kev.  T.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Russell,  Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr.  G>  o.  W. 
Danielson,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr. 
(  has.  K.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter, 
the  Hon.  Albert  C  Howard  (Treasurer). 


Musical  Herald. 


BOSTON,    MAY,    1882. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  are  compelled  to  take  the  Correspondence 
and  Book  and  Magazine  departments  out  of  their 
usual  place  this  month,  and  place  them  on  page  113. 

The  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  received.  In  addition  to  an  account  of  the 
present  standing  of  the  Institution,  it  contains  a  most 
interesting  risumi  of  the  history  of  the  "education 
of  the  blind,  its  origin,  rise,  and  progress."  What 
we  cannot  but  feel  is  the  true  theory  of  such  educa- 
tion is  ably  presented  by  the  Director,  M.  Anagnos, 
whose  incidental  remarks  as  to  the  need  of  general 
culture  for  students  of  music  should  command  the 
attention  of  musicians.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Report  is  that  which  appeals  for  means  to 
add  to  the  library  of  the  Institution. 

Subscribers  to  the  printing  fund  may  be  said  to 
be  aiding  in  the  good  work  of  giving  "eyes  to  the 
blind." 

Tone-Blindness. —  Mr.  Edwin  Cowles,  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  is  said  to  be  the  victim  of  an  infir- 
mity of  hearing  which  very  much  resembles  color- 
blindness, being  totally  unable  to  hear  the  higher 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  He  never  hears  the 
upper  notes  of  a  piano,  violin,  etc.,  but  hears  the 
lower  notes  distinctly.  He  has  never  heard  the  song 
of  a  bird  in  his  life;  and  a  room  full  of  canaries 
might  be  singing  in  full  chorus  without  his  hearing  it, 
though  the  rustle  of  their  wings  would  be  distinctly 
audible.  He  can  hear  all  the  vowels,  but  there  are 
some  consonants  the  sound  of  which  he  has  never 
heard.  He  can  hear  a  man's  whisper,  but  not  his 
whistle.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  happen  to  know  of  any  similar 
cases.  They  may  possibly  be  as  common  as  are  those 
of  color-blindness. 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 


■WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  17, 1882. 


L/  Embossed  Books  for  the  Blind.— We 
^are  in  receipt  of  specimens  of  embossed 
books  and  cards  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  in  the  Perkin's  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School,  Boston,  Mass.  They  are 
read  by  the  sense  of  touch  by  the  blind, 
and  are  easily  read  by  sight.  A  sheet  can 
of  course  be  printed  only  on  one  side  by 
raised  letters  and  words.  This  method  of 
embossed  printing  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  sightless  unfortunates.  Maine  is  re- 
presented in  this  institution,  as  well  by  an- 
nual appropriations  for  its  support,  as  by 
pupils. 

^-  ■ ♦   ♦    ♦    <    ♦ : J 


JDailn  (Soaring  Sraueller. 

THURSDAY.    MAY    18,    1882. 


SOITH     BOSTON. 

l'KitKi.Ns  LvsiiTi-n:.- A  concert  of  much  merit 
v  us  Riven  at  the  Perkins  I-ietitnte,  last  evening,  by 
Sir.  Albert  Meyers,  assisted  by  Miga  Annie  O.  West- 
ervelt,  soprano;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Moore,  contralto: 
Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond,  baritone;  Mr.  J.  Prank  X" 
boe,  oiganlst  and  pianist:  with  Mr.  J.F.LeaUy,  elocu- 
tionist; and  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  teachers, 
pupils  and  invited  guests.  . 

One  ot  Mr.  Sherwood's  pupils  n»ve  a  man.)  recital 
at  Hie  above  ball  this  aftcrnoi 


Printing  Funil  far   the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind  gratefully  acltnowlsdgo  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscriptions: 

Previously  acknowledged gC,210  38 

Free  Kelleious  School,  Providence 

Unknowu 

A  lady  triend 

t:ash 

Cash 

F.  M.  I'allou 

Augustus  Woodbury 


5  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


15.  V.  Greene 100  00 

D.  G.  LitUeUeld 60  00 

I.  B.  Mason „ 60  00 

I,,  li.  Darling -25  00 


John  A.  Adams... 

H.   U.  Thomas 

Mrs,   T.   Pec k with. 

H.  K.  Slater.  Jr 

John  S,  Paimer.... 
E.  P.  Uhapiu 


26  00 

25  00 

26  OH 
25  00 
25  00 
£6  00 


£ U.C2G  SS 
DECEIVED  AT    THE  JOURNAL  OFFICE: 

Previously  acknowledged 86  00 

H.15.  M. 10  0° 

S  4G  00 
Further  contributions  aro  earnestly  solicited 
and  will  he  thankfully  received,  either  by  the 
Treasurer  or  by  any  of  the  members  ot  -tin  I 
mittee,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen:  Ills  Exct  ll<  ucy  Governor  Littlefield, 
chairman;  His  Honor  Mayor  W.  S.  Hay  war. 1,  the 
Hen.  Cbas.  C.  Van  Zaiuit,  the  Hon.  Amos  C. 
Bir*tow,  the  Kt.  Kev.  T.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Kussell,  Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Danielson,  th-i  Kev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr. 
Chas.  K.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter, 
ihe  Hon.  Albert  0.  Howard  (Treasurer). 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAY   20,  1882. 

—Last  AVednesday  evening  a  concert 
of  great  excellence  was  given  at  the 
Perkins  institution  by  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Moore,  Miss  Annie  C.  Westervelt,  Al- 
bert Meyers,  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  B.  T. 
Hammond  and  J.  P.  Lealy. 


Ho 


> 


TEPrESTHi  SABBATON,  30|11  *EBPOYAPIOY  1882. 


sw 

VM*w!¥*/j*r&"j**&  ]-.; 

■Ji  4  c^e^fft     '.<C?*Cnt'UX  Utrt    -Of-'te?-         '  C't-?i3't* 


•  &Zc*  »fc-    t/  /far 


EKnAIAETSIE  TT4>AON. 

'O  i^toxifjt-o?  ofjioyEVYj;  K.  M.  !Avayv(o<yx67rouXo;,  ya'p.- 
fipbi;  xai  8id8oyo;  xou  dotSip.ou  EuEpyixou  T*fc  eXArjvtxYj; 
£*7rava<Jxda-Eco;  K.  Howe,  e^eSwxev  ev  Bo<jxo>vy)  <77iouoaiav 
xai  Xtav  S'.SaxxixYjv  taxopfav  xou  UEpiTiuaxou  xu^>Xoxop.£tou, 
Sitep  7roaixo;  (Jiiv  £v  xai  veqj  xoapKu  auvEaxYjcrsv  6  fiiypt; 
laykvt\z  7tvoYJ;  <piXsXXY)v  TCEvGspo;  xou,  xavuv  8^  -rrdvu  E7ta- 
Jjicu;  xai  Eu8ox(f/.aj;  8ieu9uvy)  auxo;.  "Ottcd;  xaxaarYjanr)  p.dX- 
Xov  E'-rcayooyov  t^v  dvdyvcoaiv  xou  Troviqpiaxo;  xai  xaxaoEt^vj 
xyjv  GaupaaxYjv  uopEiav  xaiv  EUEpyEa-taiv,  ai'xivE;  p-EXETtoiYj- 

ffaV    XYJV    U.SV    d-vGpumVY)V  dXESlVOXYJXa    SJ§   EUY](J.£pOUffaV  071(0- 

ffouv  U7tap£tv,  xyjV  8e\  dypiav  EOYjfjuav  e£;  EuavGfj  XEip.aiva, 
dcvaSpauLtibv  ei;  xou;  7rp6a0£v  ypovou;,  <ruvExa!;£  xaQoXixYjv 
iaxopiav  xyj;  £v  EuptoTCYj  xai  'Au-EpixYJ  EX7rai8Euo-£u>;  xaiv 
xuyXaiv,  yj;  ivGaSfi  TrapaxiGsuEQa  (3pa£Eiav  auvo'^v. 

'H  iaxopta  p.vif)u.ov£u£t  dvicov  i/.  ysvExfj;  xu^Xaiv,  au- 
xoSt8axxu.v,  oixive;  8tE7rp£'.j;av  £v  xyj  £7U<txy)u.y],  xyj  <piXo- 
Xoyia  xai  xyj  xaXXixE/jvia  •  dXX' at  7T£pi7rxaxTEi;  auxai  Etvai 
otovei  ffiravituxaxot  d<JX£p£;  &v  £o:p£pa>  a-EpEwpiaxi  Tcapau.s- 
XYjffEw;  xai  du;a6ia;.  Taiv  dou.u.dxa)v  yj  u.£y(axY)  71X7)665 
aTcavxa/ou  UTX/jplJEv  u7roxEtu.£vov  |XeY]{jt,oo"6vYj^,  yJxi;,  xai 
ouvexw;  daxou|/.EVYj,  oaov  lcEpiGaXuEi  xyjv  adpxa,  xoaouxov 
xpauu-ax^Et  to  Ttv£w{j.a.  'O;  ^Traixat  ffuvco<yxi£ovxo  Trpo  xyj; 
eItoSou  xaiv  vaaiv,  e*v  xo?;  xotu.Y]XYjp(oi;  xai  2y  xaf;  080T;, 
d^oipot  7rat8£ia;,  j3tou.Yjyavixaiv  dayoXYj<7Ecov  xai  (3(ou  £"- 
VEpyou.  Ta  8£tvd  £,7iaxoXou9Yj[/.axa  xyj;  dTtatSEuaxa;  xai 
dpyia;  xa)v  u7i£Xau(3dvovxo  dGEpaTCEuxa  lv£xa  xyj;  (patvoui- 
vyj;,  dXA'ou^i  7rpayu.axixYJ;  auxwv  dvETuxYjOEioxYjxo;.  Kaxd 
xy)v  7:E(jt.7ixY]v  xai  S£xaXY]V  ixaxovxa£xrp'i§a  iysvovxo  opyava 
8iaax£§d<7£a>v  aTravOpwTrcov.  Mrjvi  aOyouaxco  1425,  ero  xfj; 

.  ^aciXEta;  KapoXou  tou  Z',  x£a-<rap£<;    xu^pXoi,  d^o  xcjpaXfj; 

•  I005  uoStov  coTtXiafjiEvot  xai  pOTraXo^opouvxE;;,  ExXstaOyiaav 
h  xt[  auXyj  (jiEydXou  ^evoSoj^eiou  [jlex'  dyptou  y^oipou,  caxi? 
eT^e  7ipox£0fj  ^uaOXov  d$  Svxiva  7rpwxo{;  yJGeXe  xov  <po- 
V£yffYj.  AoGevxo(;  xoO  ay][ji.£iou,  01  dx'j^sT^  dvGpcoTcoi,  7r£ipa>- 
{jlevoi  vd  xxu7tY)crwai  xo  Grjptov,  extuttouv  dXXiqXou;  (J.sxd 
xoiauxrj?  cr(po8p6xY)Xo?,  wax£,  ^dv  [jly]  '^aav  xaQtoTtXiafJiEvot, 
9d'  E7:t7:xov  a7iavx£?  v£xpo(.  Ilepispyov  Eivai,  oxt  e'Gvos  fj(Jtta- 
Yptov  xai  dyvoouv  xov  ^piaxiavio-pov,  eSwxe  irp6  uoXXou 
d^iO(jLt(i.Y]XOV  7iapd§£iy[jt.a  xoT;  TtE^wxto-fjiEvoi;  y^piaxtavot^ 
'Ev  'IaTtcuvia  oi  TrXsTaxoi  xaiv  xu^pXtov  o-uvEXiyovxo  e(;  8tj- 
(jlojiov  xaGt.Spvjxa  xai  StexTjpovvxo.  6710  xf]c  xy(3Epvirjff£u><;  • 
xuptov  8i  £t/_ov  £*pyov  vd  fAavGdvcocrt  xtjv  io-xoptav  xrjc;  7ta- 
xptSoi;  xtov  a7:6  xwv  -navap^aicov  p-E/pi  xwv  v£toxdxcov  ypo- 
vwv,  vd  xyjv  6iaipai(Ti  <7uaxY)pt.axixco;  xai  d7roj/.vr,pt.ov£6(0(iiv 
iv  x£(paXaiot;  ^aixsTpot;,  xai  vd  xyjv   |i.£xa8t8coatv  arco  ys- 


V£d<;-  £?;  y£V£av,  duoxcXouvxE;    cOtco   £(a'|uyov  pt^XtoQY)XY)v 
laxoptxYjv.    'Eui  xfj?  ExxaiSsxaxYj;  £xaxovxa£XY]pi8og  <p;Xdv- 
0pco7ioi  Xcytoi  ^TrESoGYjO-av    si?  dva^VjiYjaiv  [XEdtov  itp6;  81- 
.  SaaxaXtav  xaiv  xu<pXcov,  dXX'dv£<j  [XE^dW  ^Trixu/ja;.  "O- 
t^otov  xi  ctuvej3y)   ,xaxd  xyjv    etlo^evyjv   £xaTovxa£x-/]piSa,  ox£ 
6  'lEpcovufxo?  -Kap8dv  £iaY]yY)(iaxo  vd  piavGdvaxiiv  01  xu^Xoi 
dvdyvwaiv  xai^  ypa^Yjv^  Sta  xfjc;  d?fj-.   'H  TtpcoxY)  (^Xo;,  -^ 
dva7rxu;aaa  xyjv  d^io§dxpuxov   xaxdcrxaatv  xaiv  xu^Xaiv,  £- 
8Y)[j.cai£u9Y]  x£    1646   ^v  'IxaXioc  yaXXtcrxi  xai  itaXiTxi,  UTto 
xrr)v  E'Triypa^Yjv   aJl  cieco  afflitto  e  consolato  —  L'aveugle 
afflige  et  console,,.  'Exipav  7tpayfAax£t'av  7rpoY)V£yx£v  £{;  <$&$ 
xa>   1670  6  U  Bp£crx(a;  'iTQffoufnQ;  Adva?  Tfip^YJ?,  uoXXd 
Upoa-Gcv  ypd-|a?  7i£pi  gxftlxi&Wsjtf;  Taiv  xco^aiv.   Tai  1676 
Siaxpipwv    lv  Teveuyj  6  'Iaxw^o;  B-pvouXXu,    dxoua'a^  %i\ 
Y)  VEdvi;  'EXiad^Ex  BaX8xipy  dTtwXEJE  xo  ^ai;  xaiv  opGaX- 
(au>v  8<jo  fxfjva^  fx£xd  xtjv  yivvYjaiv  xyj;,  £6i8a^£v  autYjv  xo 
dvaytvwtrxEiv,    ikli  Uv    ^avipwaEv    yjv  (jlexy^aGe  psGoSov. 
'0   i7rtaxo7to;  SaXiffffoupia;  Boupvlx   "E'v  xyj  xaxd  xyjv  'EX- 
|3£Tiav  u£pLoS£taxo'j»   p.vY]p.ov£U£i  xyj;  uapQlvou  BdXxiEp  dTro 
SapydouaEV,  ^  oi  oyGaXpoi  Ixdrjaav,  {jlovoetou;  exi  ouctyj;- 
lXdX£i  U  aGxYj  Ttivxz  yXaWa;  xai  y^xo  EvxpiPgaxaxr)  7TEpi- 
x9)v  GEoXoyiav,  xyjv  (ptXoao^)(av  xai    Xyjv  fjLouo-txYjv.   Tyjv  d- 
vdyvcoaiv    £^aG£    Sia    yapaxxYjpcov    xotXavGivxwv  iv  $6Xa>, 
,   oO;^paixov  ^i^Yjp/^xo  jjlexsc  Tipoaoy^    8i'  6^0;  ariS^oli" 
xaxoKiv  Euonrjaaxo    ypfjaiv    xou  ypajaiYjpo;    Yjxot  xuxXopio- 
Xip8ou,  dypi;  ou  £ypa(p£v  6p06xaxa  xai  xayuxaxa.   AOo  exyj 
^Tipov,   1687,  6  Aoxto;  iv  xai   «7tspi  dvGpwTtivYji;  Stavota; 
8oxip.tqj  xou»)  ^TrpayaaxEuOYj  xo  utto   xou  ?pXav8oij  [BouXeuxou 
MoXuveu  TcpoxaQEV  auxai  C^Yju-a,  dv  OYjXaSVj  dvQpwTro;,  xu- 
J^o;  [A£v  ex  yEVExfj;,  abvYj;  Bk  dva(3X£-];ac;,  YjSuvaxo  (xovov 
did  xaiv  6^QaXp.aiv  vd  SiaxpivY)  apaipav  xai  xu^ov,  wv  xyjv 
S^a^opdv    xlw;    dv£xdXu7ux£    &Jfttfte.    'Afx^6x£pot  oi  91X01 
e"8oaav  Xuatv  dpvYjxixY^v.    Tai   1703   hiy.v<\>zv   d;   x6  auxo 
0£(xa  6  |i.£ya;  AeiJvixw;,  .xaxiX^s  8e    ets   <rjy.7r£pd(Tu.axa 
dXXa  7:apd    xd    xou  Aoxiou  xai  xou  MoXuveu.    Mex1  6Xtya: 
!xy)    dv£X£iX£v    dv    xy    tpiXoXoyixoi    xyj;  'AyyXta;  bpi^oMxi 
«xspa;    fxaQr^axtxov)),    6  doa-paxo;    NixoXao;    ScuvSEpaov, 
XYjXixauxYjv  Xa^wv  ev  xat;  l7rto-XYju.a^  £tt(8otiv,  o>txe,  xafxoi 
au-otpcov  tixu/j'ou  oi8axxop'.xou,  auvEaxdOYj  utto  xou  Trspioa- 
vou;  'Iaadx  Neuxcovo;    d>;  8ia8oyo;  xou  ev  xy)  xaQYiy£Xixyj 
x-?j;  Kau.ppiyYj;  xaGfiSpa.  'Atco  xou  (3dOou;  xy];  atajvia;  vu- 
xxo;,  ev  yj  SiYjyE  xov-  8tov,    dvitcxuaaE    xd;  p.dXicrxa  dvr,- 
pYju.£va;  GEwpia;  xyj;  v£uxa>V£tou  ^iXoaroipia;,   fotaj;  8e  xou; 
vop.ou;  xfj;  07txix-?(;  xai  xy];  dvxavaxXdo-sa);  xaiv  YjX'.axalv 
dxxtvwv,  Yjpp.Yjv£U£    8e  7:dvxa    jxex' dTcapapXXou  £(xPpi6eia; 
xai  dxpifkia;,  GaufxaCoasvo;  utco  xe  xaiv  dxpoaxaiv  xai  x?j; 
xoivajvia;.  Tai   1729,  Iv  a>  6  ZwvSEpwv  dxtadxo  w;  6  xi- 
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uaXcpEaxaxo;  xwv  [/.apyapixwv  xou  dv  Rapi(3piyY}  uavETuaxY)- 
piou  xal  dv£XY)puaa-£io  StSdxxwp  xrj;  vou.ixyj;  xax1  svtoXyjv 
xou  rewpyiou  B',  yj  T:p6;  xov  MoXiveu  dTiavxYjai;  xou  Ao- 

XtOU    dTIiaXwGY)    dv    7iatSlW    XU©Xw  £X  y£V£XYJ;,    OU  XIVO;    6  TC£- 

PixXey);  dvax6u.o;  XiaatkBzv  d©£iXEXo  Se!;iw;  to  yXauxwuia 
xai  xov  duiSEt^v  uytaivovxa  xaxd  x6  xpixov  xal  Sixaxov 
tffc  YjXtxia;  hoQ.  0  dva(3Xsi}a;  Slv  YjSuvaxo  xax1  apyrot^ 
vd  Siaxpivyj  Sid  xou  6p9aXu.ou  oaa  xew;  Yjs-av  auxcji  oIxeio- 
xaxa  Sta  xyj;  dp,;.  Maxpo;  eSeyjo-e  vd  uapsXGy)  X?°v0^. 
e'w;  ou  Ip.a0£  vd  Siaxpivyj  xai  Sid  xrj;  6''}£w;  xuva  xal 
al'Xoupov,  ou;  eI^ev  d^wpiorou;  drufrxTjvpO';,  xatTtsp  dXXinr 
Xcov  oiasspovxa;  xo  o'/^f^a  xai  xc  jrpwfjia.  Aiayjjvo'fjiEvo; 
vd  itoirj  xyjv  ^tXtdxt;  ETzavaXrjcpOcTa-av  dpwxYjo-tv,  dadvY]  xa- 
xa^wv  x£©aXYjv,  pajriv  xal  oupdv  xou  aiXoupou,  £txa  Se  Gew- 
[aevo;  udvxa  daxapSauuxxsl  dvixpafcv  (cdTTEXGc  xwpx-  d'X- 
Xoxe  Gd  ad  dvayvwpiaw».  (I-£~ai  $>Wyeia). 

To  u.6Xi;  duoXoOiv  itVEuuia  xyj;  dXsuGipa;  spEuvYj;, 
drc6  xwv  (puaixwv  xal  ©tXoo-o©txwv  d7U0TYju:wv,  xaxsj^Y)  si; 
xyjv  xoivwviav  xal  xov  dvGpwrctvov  (iiov  xal  ette^yjxei  Qptdfji- 
(2ou;  |A£i£ova;  xal  TtpaxxtxwxEpou;  xwv  irpoaQEV.  Tw  1746 
6  KovStXXidx,  opfAYjOsl;  dx.XYj;  Gswpia;  xou  Aoxiou  xai  xwv 
TT£tpau.dxwv  xoO  Xeo-o-e)Sev,  avsuxu^E  o-a<pw;  dp.a  xal  Sia- 
Xexxixw;  xd;  SiavoYjxtxd;  Xaxoupyia;  xwv  xu©Xwv.  KaO'  ov 
yj>6vov  6  ydXXo;  ©tX6<ro©o;  duvExaao-E  xo  «Aoxiu.iov  dul 
Tffc  ysvdaEw;  xwv  dvGpwTtivwv  yvw<yEwv»,  dSYju-OfftsuE  tio- 
Xuxtpiov  ironQfxdxwv  auXXoyYjv  6  axwxo;  BXaxXox,  xu<pXw- 
GeI;  u.ev  ev  xyj  uaiSixYJ  YjXixfa,  Siavuara;  8e  xVjv  o-uvyjGyj 
(j£ipdv  xwv  (jtcouSwv  dv  xw  navETricrxTQfJiia)  'ESiu.(3oupyY]; 
xal  SiaTCps^a^  dv  xyj  ypajxpiaxoXoyia,  xyj  (j.Exatpuaixyj  xal 
^v  iravxl  e'i'Sei  xou  £tuoty)XoO.  Td  itoiTi[i.axa  aOxoO  uEptxo- 
<j|ji£i  xGp.'j»6xTf)5  <ppdff£w;,  ^(OYjpoxYj?  afo-GiQaaxo;  xal  dxpt- 
PEO-xdxY)  TtEpiypa^Y)  irpayfjidxwv  opaxwv.  MdxY)V  Gd  dvs- 
<^TjT£i  h  auxoT;  6  dvayvwaxY)^  ttoitqo-iv  u^yjXoxIpav.  'O  auy- 
ypa<psu^,  w;  £ix6^,  jjiupidxti;  itapaxY]peT,  oxi  [X£id  xwv  opaxwv 
upayfxdxwv  aruvSud^st  IxdaxoxE  iSsac;  YjQixd^.  Kaxd  xo  ^uiov 
£xo<;  e^eSwxev  iv  Aou^Xivw  xtqv  (3ioypa^piav  xou  Swv§£paov 
6  xouxou  p.a9Y)XY)<;  xal  SidSo^o;  dv  xw  uav£7uaTY]|jua>  Kajx- 
Ppiyr^,  TouXXieX^o;  XiyxXi<p.  'H  fiifrkoz  TtEpiEi^Ev  dxpiPsT^ 
7r£piypa<pd?  xal  XafXTcpoxaxa?  sixova;  ocrwv  6  dofj:u.axo;  fxa- 
Gir)[i.axix6;  £i)(£v  ^irivoTqcrr)  (aeGoSwv  xai  dv£yivwax£XO  dxo- 
p£ffXW(;  h  TaXXia.  'Ev  xouxw  xw  ^povw  7tapfjXG£V  dc,  xyjv 
axY)VY)v  6  SiafSoiQTo;  xou  rioui^Eu  xuqpXo?  K.  A£voxp,  ^ui- 
a7tao*d|j,£vo?  xou  S^oaiou  xy)v  7rpoao)(_Y)v  Sid  xou  upwxoxuuou 
5(_apaxxfjpo<;,  ov  iaEaippdyi^EV  £i<;  Ixaaxov  updyu.a  TrepmT- 
Tixov  si;;  X,£ipa;  •  auxou.  Tio<;  wv  xaG-/)yy)Xou  tyj;  ©iXoao<pia; 
^v  Tq>  *rcav£'i:iaTY)(JUC}>  xwv  Ilapio-iwv,  EairouSaaE  (i.£xd  uoX- 
Xou  ^Y)Xou  Tcepl  xt)v  ^ujjuxrjv  xal  xyjv  poxavixYjv.  'A©'  ou 
xaxYjvdXwaE  [XEpiSa  xfj?  u£piouo-ia<;  xou,  dvs^wpY)o-£V  £i;  xyjv 
£v  Taxival  uoXfyvYjv  noui^Eu,  EvQa  i'SpucE  SiuXiax^piov,  ou 
xivo^  xd  Trpoiovxa  dua^  xou  Iviauxou  xax£[3aiv£v  i'va  uw- 
Xtqjy)  e^  riapiaiou;.  Suvy]Qw^  ^xoiu.dxo  ffa  Yju-spai;  xal 
£tpyd^£xo  Tij?  vuxxo;  «i'va  [xy)  xapdaonqxai  utco  xyjs  xup^Y)? 
xwv  dvGpwTiwv».  KaO' ExdaxYjv  irpw'iav  EuptaxE  uavxa  yj 
auixpio;  xou  h  xd^si.  Eupwv  Iv  xoi;  uopoi;  xfj;  Siavoiag 
xou  xal  2v  x^  Eauxou  £v£py£ta  xaxa<puyiov  fab  xfj?  irxw- 
/_£ia;,  SifjyE  ^lov  £uSaiu.ova  iv  (jlecw  xwv  xixvwv  xou.  Tov 
ffKOuSaiov  dvSoa  ^EaxEUTOvxo  au^vdxi^  oi  lyyuGsv  xal 
itoppwGEv  xal  oi\  &  AiSEpw,  Eupwv  uoxE  auxov  vd  SiSdo-xY) 
xov  I'Siov  ui6v  dvdyvwaiv  lid  ^apaxxV]pwv  dvayXuowv.  '6 
xu<pX6i;  dK£X£iv£  auxqi  nepiepyou;  IpwxY^aEi;  icepl  xifc  Sia- 
oavEia;  xyj<;  udXou,  irepi  -/Pw^axwv,  x.X.  'HpwxYjaEV,  dv 
[aovoi  oi  tpuo-ioSipat  ^Xetcov  Sta  xou  |j.ixpoa-xo7uou  •  dv  y^ 
xd  awfjiaxa  u-EyEGonotouaa  u-Yj^avY)  y^xo  (jlei£wv  xyj<;  IXax- 


xouffY]?  auxd  •  dv  Y)  ospouaa  xd  o*w[j.axa  7:XYjo-i£o-x£pov  y]xo 
Ppa^uxipa  xfj?  d:rou.axpuvouo-Y)<;  auxd.  Kaxd  xou^  opiopiou; 
xou,  6  uiv  6yGaXu.O!;  y^xo  6'pyavov,   «^(p'ou  uapdy£i  6  dYjp 
x6  auxo    aT:ox£X£aru.a,    oiov    dm  xfj^  X£tP^  "'Q  p*pSo<;)),  xo 
Se  xdxoTCxpov  « p-Yj^avr)  Si'  Y]<;  xd  awti.axa  xiQfivxai  dvdyXuoa 
exxo;  £auxwv».  'EpwxYjGEl?,  dv  £it£9uu.£i  vd  Ej(Y)  xal  aOxo^ 
xo  <pwg  xwv  6|9aX(j.wv  xou    d7T£xp(vaxo    «to"w<;,    ydpiv  7t£- 
pispyta?  *  dXXw^  Se,  0a  7]xo  x6  aOxo  xal  dv  etc£0uu.ouv  vd 
i')rw  ppa)(.(ova;  u.axpoxipou^  •  xoxe  Sy]    ai  ystpEc;  u.ou  Gd  i- 
nXYjpotpopouv  pLe  tcept  xwv  auu.^aivovxwv  £v  xyj  o-eXy|vy)  tcoXXco 
uXsiova  xwv  up.£X£pwv  6©QaXu.wv  xal  xy)Xectxo7:iwv.  ''ETCEixa 
oi  6©GaXp.ol  dTropdXXouo-t  xiqv  Suvaaiv  xyj;  opda-EW;;  xayu- 
izpov  y)  at  X£ipes  xyjv  xfj;  d©fj;.  npoxiaotepov  vd  xeXeiwcw 
6'pyavov,    ousp    e'^w  y)  vd  Xd^w  07i£p  Sev  Eyw».    'Ex  xou 
StaXoyou  xouxou  xal  xyj:;    Ptoypa©ta;  xou  SwvSEpaov  aruvl- 
ypa*|£  xw  1749  6  AtSEpw  xd;  £u©u£o-xdxa;  "Lettres  sur 
les  aveugles  k  l'usage  de  ceux  qui  voient,,  St'  wv  evettXyjctev 
£vGouanao-|jLOu  xou;  xaXotxou;  xwv  riapio-twv,  y^XGev  £t;  iita©Yjv 
upo;  xy)v  BoXxaTpov,  dXXd  xai  xaxEStxaaGY)  si;  xptj/.Y)vov  £tp- 
xxyjv  ev  Btvo-EV  utt6  xfj;  xu^EpvYjo-Ew;  AouSoj3txou  xou  IE'.  Tto 
1763   £X£po;  ©tX6ao<po;,  6  0wu.d;  PeiSio;,  dv  xyj  «'Ep£uvYj 
£tc!  xyj;  dvGpwuivYji;  Stavota;»»,  l7r£tpd9Yj  vd  dTioSEi^Y),  oxi  oi 
xu^Xol,  irpoarYjxovxw;  StSaax6p.£vot,  paSt'w;    auXXa[jt.(3dvou(Tt 
ndarav  o-y^eSov,  iSsav  xal   xaxavoouai  udaav    o-^eSov    dXy]- 
OEtav,  SuvauivYjv    vd    £vxutcw9yj    iv  xyj  Siavoia   Sid    ©wxo; 
xal  ypwp.dxwv,  uXtqv  xwv  aiaQ-rja-Ewv  xou  ©wxo;    xal  xwv 
ypwu.dxwv  auxwv.  Atd  xou  7iovY]u.axo;  xouxou  yJ9eXy)<ts  vd 
dvauxEudo-Tj  xyjv  xou  Aoxiou  XdpxXsu  StSacxaXiav  7i£pi  xfj; 
uuox.£9ei(/.£vyj;  auva©£ia;  xwv    ©aivoa.Evwv,    xwv    Suvd(j.£wv 
xai  xwv  dv£py£twv  xfj;  Siavoia;  xai  vd  axYjpi^Y)  xyjv  dv9pw- 
7ttvY)V  yvwfftv    dui    0-uaxYju.axo;    du.©uxwv    dpy^wv.    At    xou 
PeiSiou  GEwpiat  uspl  xwv  VjSovwv,  a;,  xaxd  xyjv  xoivyjv  6u.o- 
Xoytav,  jji£xo^EX£U£i  yj  ata-GYjat;  x%  6pd<7Ew;,  y^o-av  ai  auxat, 
ota;  xco  1756  dv£Tixu^£v  6  Boupxio;  ev  xyj  uspl  xou  'T^yjXou 
xal  xou  KaXou  itpayp.ax£ia  xou.  Mdpxupa;  xyj;  StSacxaXia; 
xou  £i:dy£xai  6  o-uyypaasu;  ou  u.6vov  xou;  EiriaxYjaovixou; 
Gpidu.(3ou;  xou  SwvSEpaov  6tXK>x  xal  xy}v  iroiYjaiv  xou  BXa- 
xXox.   «'lSou,  Xfyst,  uoiyjxyj;  ira9atv6u.£Vo;  uti6   xwv  iSiwv 
u£ptypa<pwv,  w;   dXXot    dvayivwaxovxE;  auxa;-    -itaGaivExat 
Bi  xal  ivQouffia  utto  irpayu.dxwv,  irepi  wv  ouxe    £<ryjz  tccu- 
uoxe,  o5te  Suvaxai  vd    Xdj^Y)    dXXiqv    iSiav    irapd    xy^v  xou 
aTcXou  YJyou».  Tov  AiSspw  xa9£tpyu.£vov  dv  xyj  <puXaxY)  dii£- 
o'XE'l'axo  6  SY)p.toupyo;  via;  icrcopixYJ;  u£ptoSou,    up6u.a^o; 
xfj;   dvGpwTtoxYjxo;,   £v9£p[Ao;   TcpoaxaxYj;   xwv   uao-^ovxwv, 
Eul  TiGLai  §i  xwv    xu©Xwv,  Pouaaw,  6  Std  xy];    £u<ppaS£ia; 
xou  xXovYjaa;  xou;  Gpovou;  xal  StSd^a;  xo  £U£py£X£tv.  Ou- 
Ssttoxe  dXko-:z  xaxEo-XY)    yj    ©iXav9pw7:ia    crupp.6;    oaov    ltd 
x'/j;  oySoYj;  xal  ^Exdrrj;  sxaxovxaEXYjpiSo;.   EUYjpyEX^GYjaav 
Se  upayfjiaxixw;  vuv    xo    irpwxov    oi    xutpXol  xyj    £to7]yYjo"Ei 
xou  Pouaaw  u.dXXov  r\  dXXou  oiouSyjuoxe.  ITpwxo;  §£paiw; 

6  At$£pw    Std    xwv    Syj[Xoxixwv    auyypacwv  xou    etcesxyjo-ev 
du.£ffw;  xirjv  upodoyYjv  xyj;  xotvwvia;    e(;    xy^v  xaxdaxaaiv 


u7t£p£(3Yj  xa  opia  xyj; 
d9YjpYju.£VY];  ^uxoXoytxYJ;  Gswpia;.  Oi  cro<pol  ouxoi  ouSev 
irpo£X£tvav  upaxxtxov  (AExpov  w^EXsia;  y)  dvaxou©(o*£w;,  ouSe 
duEVOYjaav  (j.eG6Sou;  SiSaaxaXia;  xal  dxTCaiSEuasw;  xwv 
dop.p.dxwv.  'O  Pouo-o-w  upwxo;  YjpwxYjdE  «x(  Suvdu,E0a  vd 
uoiyjo-w^ev  np6$  dvaxou©taiv  xyj;  iSiaixspa;  xauxYj;  xwv 
uao-yovxwv  xd;£w;;  ttw;  Gd  d<pap(jt6awu.£v  xd  d£ayop.£va 
xyj;  jA£xa©uatxY];  el<;  xyjv  dxTraiSsuai'v  xwv ;  »  'O  Pouacrw 
uTiYjyopEuo-E    xd;    St'  dvayXu9wv    yapaxxYjpwv    ^i|3Xou;,    d; 
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^xuttcoote  xaxouiv  dl-sorto?  6  Xtou?.  riapa  Trdffa?  Sfxcoc;  Ta? 

£to7)YY)a-£i;  tou  TtpopYjTou  tyj?  dvGpcoTtoTYjTo?  Pouaato,    fxa- 

Xp6v    ETl    XP°V0V    ^EY^E    vo^    7t£pi|JI.£lVtOaiV    01  TU©Xol    TOV    Xu- 

TpwxiQV,  ov  iul  xiXou?  d7t£0"X£iX£V  auxoT?  irEpiEpyo?  auyxupia. 
Kara  xo  Gipo?  xou  1 783,  xaoETttoXY)?  £V  xivi  xtoy  icXa- 
xeicov  xfj?  yaXXixfj?  TipcoxEuousrY)?,  GeXtov  vd  Ttpoo-sXxuo-Y] 
■rcXEiova?  Ijivou?,  -apiXafk  Ssxa  xuipXou?  xal  xou?  Ixaljev 
£[xuoo(t9£V  piaxpou  Gpavtou,  ©ipovTa?  SiouTpa  £rti  tyj?  piv6? 
xal  txoucrixd  6'pyava  £v  Tat? -jfepaiv.  'EtcI  tou  Gpavtou  exsivxo 
dvEtoyuEva  ^t^Xia  fjt,ou<nxYJ?  •  oi  Si£  dou.pt.axo»,  uTtoxp'.v6u.svot, 
on  dveyivtoaxov  xd  aYi[jt.£ta,  ettoiouv  ex  SiaX£ipt.y.dxtov  06- 
pu(3ov  xal  auu-aicoviav  Sia(3oXixY]V.  'O  xa^eutoXY]?  'Sit£iu)re 
tou  cxotcou,  Sioxt  irpoa£p^6[j.£va  id  7i£pi£pya  uX^Otq  iys- 
Xcov  dm  to?;  GEau.aa-1  xal  dxou<Tu.ao-i  xaxafJpoyjK^ovxe?  Ttav- 
toeiSyj  7TOTa.  El?  tcov  GEaTtov  yjto  xal  6  o&ekycz  tou  <ps- 
ptovuu.ou  £?"6)(ou  xpuo"caXXoSi<pou,  BaXEvfivo?  XcoO?,  dvY]p 
tpiXoixTiou-tov  xal  ItutyjSeio?  vd  EtpaipiffXY)  L/iaa  7rp6?  dva- 
xousiaiv  tyj?  Tracr^ouo-Y]?  dvOpwiiOTYjTO?.  "Ev  t<£  «Soxiluco 
7r£pl  tyj?  tcov  tu^Xwv  ixTtatSEUcrEto?))  Ttepieypa^e  "jieG'  d^Xo- 
tyjto?  xal  {/.ETpiOTtaOsia?  oaa  dXyavd  alaSr^aTa  E?y  ov  eu- 
7rv£U(TYi  auTto  ai  axYjval  iv  tw  Gepivto  xa^STrtoXsitp  •  «Siv 
uTtdp^ei  dpd  ye  Tpo-oc,  Y]pcoxa,  vd  (kXxitoOYJ  y;  iXsEivY)  xa- 
xda-xaa-i?  Ttov  dSixco?  xaxayEXcoutivcov  xal  (3atravi£ou.£vtov 
7tXao-u.dxtov ;  Aiv  Siaxpivouai  Ta  itpdycjiaxa  ol  xu-pXol  Sid 
xfj?  Siaipopd?  tou  o-^Yj^aTO?  tcov  ;  As-v  xpivouaiv  opQco?  ty)V 
d£iav  Ttov  voL/.iJL/.aTtov ;  Aid  ti  Ssv  8d  Sisxpivov  (TY]u.£?a 
tjcouffixf]?  r\  ypdutjiaTa  tou  dX^aj^YjTOu,  lav  diinpoTEptov  oi 
^apaxxfjpE?  iyivovxo  aia8Y)Tol  si?  xyjv  dtp^v ;  'Ev  to  iaxe- 
•n:T6[j.£0a  eirl  tou  irpoxEifjivou,  ai'^VY)?  pua  tcov  Y)u.£pcov  e^e- 
TrXdyYjfAEv  eVi  tyjoe  tyj  7tapaTY]pY)o-£i  •  waT?  fitxpH  euoue- 
araTo;,  aXKi  TuipXoc;,  Y]xpcdxo  [j.£Td  upoac/;?]?,  ca-dxi?  o 
SiSdcrxaXo?  CicopOou  Ta  Xd0Y)  twv  eXXyivixcov  xal  XaTivixwv 
0£u.dTcov  tou  7cp£ff^UT£pou  auTou  ixoeXbou  xal  w^eXeito  oux 
6Xiyov.  nXsovdxi?  ei^e  TrapaxaXEo-Y]  tov  dSsXfpov  vd  tw 
dvayvcoa-y)  ti  ex  [3ipXitov  aTOi^aicoSEo-TEpcov  •  dXX'  exeTvo?, 
dyaucov  Ta?  SiaaxESda-Ei:,  Sev  eio-yjxouce  tcov  ixsaricov  tou 
doiX^ou,  duaQavovTO?  iaet'  oXiyov  utco  voaYj[JiaTO?  o^uxaTOU. 
'EvteuOev  xa-£voiq(Tau.£V  otcoo-ov  Od  io^eXouvto  ci  tu^Xoi, 
£dv  Oi'  ETEpa?  tiv6?  (jieOoSou  "  YjSuvavTo  vd  au^dwoji  xd? 
yvcoffEi?  tcov,  dvEu  tou  TCEpiptivEiv  Yj  xal  u.aTY)v  E^aixEicrOai 
xyjv  [3oY^0Eiav  xcov  (3Xetcovxcov».  napa^pT(u.a  6  Xwu?  ette- 
(j.eXy)9y)  vd  (7uXXe?y]  xal  ffuvapfAoXoyiqcrY)  xa?  E^EupETEi?  xcov 
xeco?  SiaiipE'j'dvxcov  6itco(tSy)uox£  xupXaiv;  'Ev  'AyyXta  6 
Scovospaov  eiv^ev  InivoYjUY)  TTtvaxiSia  dpiOaYjxixYJ?  •  lv  FaXXia 
6  xuoXo?  ev  nou'iato  xal  yj  Secjtcoc-uvy)  SaXividx  e^cv  e- 
cpsupEi  /apaxxfjpa?  dvayXucpou?,  6'  Se  Aau.oupou  'J;Y]Xa^Y]td 
0Tju.£ia  ixouaixYJ?.  'Ev  Fcpaavta  6  drro  ETrxasxia?  xusXo? 
B£io-£u.poupy  Eu-aOs  vd  tyvoypa^pYJ  ^apaxxfjpa?  dvu^coas- 
vou?-  i^iXoxEyvYjo-E  Se  xal  rcivaxa?  yscoypa-pixou?,  o\r)pYi- 
[Jievou?  Sid  VYjLxdxcov,  scp'  cov  Ixpouovxo  ar^aipiSia  Oiasopou 
LXEyiOou?,  iv a  oyjXcoti  xd?  Siapopou?  xd^si;  xcov  tcoXecov, 
XExaXuu.ui.EVou;  Se  8i' uaXcoxYJ?  du.u.ou  ttoXueiSco?  Trpo;  oid- 
xptaiv  OaXaa-a-cov,  ycopcov,  ETiapyicov  x.X.  Aid  toioutcov  lce- 
Ooocov  EOiOa^E  tu^Xyjv  xopYjv,  tyjv  ovofxaaTTjV  Map(av  0y]- 
pEffiav  ex  rJapaOEia-ou.  To  e'j^-ue?  xopd^iov  dyEWYjOY)  tco 
1759  ev  Bievvy],  drccoXEorE  Se  to  cpco?  XClEXTj?  ouia.  'O 
TuaxY]p  auxf}?,  auXixo?  au{jt.[3ouXc?  xal  dvr]p  iroXuxaXavxc? 
o-JOEixid?  ^Eiaaxo  SaTidvY)?  iva  xyjv  StSd^Y)  oaa  xoxe  ivo- 
u.'Covxo  fxaOYjxd  xoi?  tusXoi?.  'O  -rtpou-VYjuovEuGEi?  Beio-elx- 
poupy  xal  6  [Sapcov  REfXTtsXEv,  EupETr;?  xou  «u.Y]/avixou 
xu^loTtaixxou  xal  xou  ocovtjEvxo?  v£upoaTiaaxou»  ^iSa;av 
auxY)V  vd  o-uXXa^'^Y]  oid  ypaau-dxcov,  xexou-u-evojv  ix  auy- 
xoXXcu  */_dpxou,  xal  vd  dvayivcoa-xY)  Xe^ei?,  XEXEvxY]u.£va? 
Eul  Tiatyvio^apxcov  Sid  ^eXovcov.    'O  Keu.t:eXev  xaxsaxEuao-Ev 


aOiY]  u.ixpov  TciEaxYipiov,  Sl'  ou  exutcou  Std  u-eXocvy]?  oaa? 
cuvexiOei  TipoxaiTEi?,  SiaxsXou<ra  ouxco  ei?  auvE/^fj  dXXYjXo- 
ypacpiav  irpo?  tptXou;  xal  SiSaaxaXou?.  Er/£  Se  xal  (J-Eya 
irpoa-XE^pdXaiov,  d?  o  £V£7rY^yvu£  (JLixpd?  uopTCa?,  iva  cryrr 
CAaxrCv)  ypdu.jjt.axa  xal  aY]{j.Eia  [xouaixfj?.  rH  OEo-aoauvY]  ex 
LlapaSEicrou,  d^ispcoa-aaa  xyjv  TrXEiaxYjv  xfj?  veoxyjxo?  £i?  xo 
xX£iSoxuu.^aXov  xal  xo  ixxXYja-iaaxixov  opyavov  utto  xov 
XoCsXou/^  xal  d'XXou?  SiSaaxdX  ou?,  irapYjXGEv  si?  xo  Sr,|j.6- 
o-tov  cb?  i^oyoz  xua^xXiaxpia.  'AvdSoy^ov  tl/i  xyjv  auxo-. 
xpdxEipav  Mapiav  Ostpsaiav,  Trap'  y;?  EXdcx^avE  xax' exo?  Sia- 
xoaia  tpiopivia  Si'  ou?  7iXE0vdxi?  iopE'^E  Gpiap.pou?  xaxd  xd? 
ev  r7\  auX-/]  auu.cpcovia?.  'Atcy^XGe  xaxoKiv  u.£xd  xfj?  iirf:ph^ 
auxfj?  £i?  xd?  xupicoxspa?  -tioXei?  xfj?  [aeuy]?  EupcoTtY)?  xai 
■'AyyXia?  xal  xaxiGsX^Ev  Y]y£u.6va?  xal  xyjv  u^Xoxspav 
xjivcoviav.  OuSaaou  ou.co?  EGaufxdaGY)  xal  ixicx.-r)GY)  uXeio- 
xspov  r\  xcp  1784  ev  Flapiaioi?.  Tvcopio-aaa  EvxauGa  tov  cpiXov 

tcov  Tu<pXtov  Xcou,  dv£7tTU^£V  auTto  Ta?  [jieGoSou?  xal  Ta? 
audXEud?  ty]?  •  outo?  Se,  ^uco^eXouu-evo?  ty^v  Oauu;ao-iav  rcpa- 
xtixyjv  StSaaxaXiav  ty;?,  xaTEpaXs  Ta  upcoTa  GEiAEXta  tyj?  eV 
TraiS£ua£co?  tcov  Suttu^wv  xal  yjuleXyju-evcov  dou.p.aTcov.  KaTa 
tov  auTOv  XP0V0V  o  a^a?  'E^£  YJp^aTO  uaiSEUtov  too?  xco- 
<paXdXou?.  Oepi  7roXXou-7totouu.£vo?  6  Xtou?  vd  Soxtu-da-Yi  Ta? 
(jleGoSou?  tou  iv  -jiXeiocn  Tu;pXoT?,  £up£  xaTd  auyxupiav  tov 

EUTaxaiSEXaETY)     TUfpXoV     A£^OU£p    ETCaiTOUVTa '    IX£Y)U.OO-UVY]V 

uapd  ty)v  Gupav  cnxpd?  ExxXYjaia?.  Tuoay^6[X£vo?  auTto  oaa 
£io-£7rpaTX£  xaG'  ExdaxYjv  dx  xtov  IXeyj^oo-uvcov,  tov  7tap£- 
Xap£  xal  iSiSalje  xaT'  iSia?  lxeQoSou?  xal  ^rcd  Suo  etyj  t6v 
uap£ffTY)ff£v  £vtoiriov  tyj?  paaiXixfj?  dxaSY)L/.ia?  tcov  im- 
<7TY]p.cov.  Oi  aoipol  dvSps?  xaT£7rXdyY)ffav  xal  xaTEaTYjaav 
£7riTpOTXY)V  iva  E^ExdoT)  xo  itpdyfxa  axpifiiaxEpov,  auvxd^Yj 
Se  xal  oixeiav  exQ£<tiv.  'Ev  xai  p.£xa^u  XP^^  "^  asxiau- 
o-TaTO?  *iXavGptoTCixY)  'ETaipia,  r\  ^opYjyouaa  ScoSExa  Xipa? 
xaTd  (J-fjva    dt;  ScoSExa    drcopou?    tu^Xou?,  tou?  uapsScoxE 

TC})  XCOU,  0?Tl?  l0pU(T£  TO  UptOTOV  EXUaiSEUTY^piOV  TtOV  TUsXcov 
h    TY)    6Stp  RoXlXXlEp,  £UY)py£TY)ff£    Si   TY)V    dvQpCOUOTYjTa  ^Kl- 

voYjo-a?  7rpcoTo?  (3i(3Xou?  Std  ypaLAjxaTtov  dvayXu?otov.  KaTa 

tov  <i)p.  Aouxdv  ypd|jifjiaTa  EyXuipovTo    £v    ^uXtp    d-xo    tyj? 

£xxaiS£xaTY)?  £xaxovxa£XY]piSo?  h  l(TTtav(a,  otioQev  Ta  eio-yj- 

^ayEv  Et?  'iTaXtav  6  Pau.i:a££TO?   t(J)   1573-    TauTa  opito? 

■rjaav  i'yyXu^a  xai  euou-evco?  Sua^p-rja-Ta.  Tco  1640  6  ydXXo? 

Moppto  xauffXEuaaE  y^apaxTfjpa?  xivyjtou?,-  oitive?  6'u.w? 
'  duESEi^GYjaav  axoTciLJLtoTaTOi  ei?  uaioa?  ^XsuovTa?  ■  tco  ovti, 

Sid  toioutcov  ^apaxTTQpcov  6  Oua-Ep,  xaTOTtiv  dp^tSTuaxbTio? 

tou  'Apu.dy,  ESiSd^GY)  tyjv  dvdyvcoaiv  uuo  Suo  SEffnoivtov, 
•  Geicov  tou,  dpupoTEptov    t  u  <p  X  to  v !    Kal    dXXai   U    (jleGoSoi 

£7C£VOTQG-/)(TaV,    dXX'  UTlE^tOpYjaaV    T£X£UTatOV    £1?  TY]V  (JLEydXYjV 

■  tou  dTiapaiAiXXou  Xtou  £<p£up£<nv,  y£vojj.EVY)V  xaTa  t6v  e^yj? 
rapiEpyov  Tpouov.  Mia  tcov  Y]u.Epcov  laxdXY]  6  As£ou£p  eI? 
xo  ypaipsTov  xou  xuptou  xou  ouco?  ^yjxtqjy)  xi  ■  Si£pyj2(j.Evo? 
Si  Si'  dxptov  xcov  SaxxuXtov  xd  ^apxia,   yJo-Qexo,    oxi    £<\>v\- 

Xd^pa    TO    OTIlffQlOV    (XEpO?     T£TU7rtOIX£VY]?     aYJ[XEltO(3-£CO?,     Y)  Tl?, 

Sid  tyjv  uu£p[3oXixTQv  ui£a-iv,  dviSiSs  Td  ypapiaaTa  dvdyXu^a 
im  tyj?  outarGia?  dypd^ou  o*£X(So?.  Aiaxpiva?  du-Eaco?  to 
ypdpi[i.a  0,  lxou.t(T£  to  j^apTiov  7:po?  tov  SiSdaxaXov,  iva 
T<j>  Sei^y)  ti  YjSuvaTO  vd  7rpdi;Y].  NoYjaa?  6  Xtou  tyjv  arcou- 
SaioTYjTa  tyj?  dvaxaXu-^Eco?,  iSiuXatriaaE  Ta  UEipapcaTa, 
ypdjpcov  Eul  yjt-oxo^j  tuxa  xaXd[i.ou  o^uxipou  ■  dvxiaxpE'j'a? 
Si  £*TC£ixa,  Y]X0U(T£  x6v  A^ousp  dvayivcoo-xovxa  xd  y£ypaa- 
p.£va  [XExd  TtoXXYJ?  £ux_£p£ia?.  'O  £upu£crxaxo?  supEX^?  Tia- 
piQyay£v  dvdyXu^a  ypdci.pi.axa  toe'Ccov  xov  xutcov  ax£ppo- 
X£pov  £7ct  yjxpxov  xai  iizivr/^  aXYjpEaxaxa.  Ouxto  Si  supiGY) 
yj  xij(VY)  xcov  Sid  dvayXuccov  /^apaxxYjptov  (3ij3Xcov  y^dpiv 
xtov  xutpXcov.  Rax'  dp)(d?  6  Xcou  7rpo£xitjt.Y]cr£  y^apaxxfjpa? 
xou  ?XXupixou  dX^a^xou  Sid  xo  xsxpaytovixov  a-^p-a  xcov, 
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£txa  Si  xai  d'XXou;  Eupwrcaixou;.  Myjvi  ©£(3pouaptw  1875 
tj  iTUxpoirrj  xyj;  (3aatXtxYj;  'AxaSYjuia;  iSYjiAoauuffE  xyjv 
exOeaiv  xyj;,  a-uanrjaraaa  SYjptoa-tav  Euyvwpt.o<TuvYjv  upo;  xov 
xsXeiwxyjv  xwv  upoy£V£(7XEpwv  xai  Eupsxrjv  vswv  xaxaXXr,- 
Xoxdxwv  [jieOoSgov.  "Exxote  irda-at  xyj;  xotvwvia;  ai  xd!*si; 
dvx£©iXoxi[i.ouvxo  uoxspa  vd  uuoaxYjptc-Yj  xo  xa8iSpu(J.a  x£- 
.X£ff©opwx£pov.  "E^ojoi  fxouffixoi  xai  YjGorcoioi  £&iSov  auvau- 
Xta;  xai  TCapaa-xdcEt;  7tpo;  6'©eXo;  auxou.  To  Auxeiov,  x6 
MoucteTov,  yj  A?8ouaa  xyj;  'Avxauoxpiasw;  ixdXouv  xou; 
do^u.dxou;  pta8Yjxd;,  'iva  tSwat  xd;  7tpooSou;  xwv  iv  ■rij 
dvayvwaEt,  xyj  dptGuv/jxtxYj,  xyj  y£wypa©ia,  xyj  iaxopiqc  xai 
xyj  [i-ouatxYJ,  auviXEyov  §£  dSpd;  Gulp  auxwv  dpyuptou  tco- 
aoxYjxa;.  llavxo8£v  iizippzcv  xXYjpoSoxYjuaxa,  duoxt8su;sva 
d;  x6  xap.£tov  tfj£  <I>iXav8pw7rixYj;  'Exatpia;,  fjxu;  i©pov- 
xi£e  ftEpi  StaxYjpYja-Ew;  xai  iKtSoaEw;  xou  xa9tSpup.axo;. 
TsXEuxaTov,  xyj  26  osx.  1876  upoasxdXEarEv  aux6;  6  (3a- 
o-iXeu;  £i;  BspaaXia;  xou;  u.a8Yjxd;  xou  Xwu,  Eixoo-tX£<7- 
aapa;  xu©Xou;,  xai  Iva  ^Xl-irovxa,  uiro  xwv  xu©Xwv  StSa- 
ffxouievov.  'Oxxw  Yjpiipa;  StExpr^av  iv  xyj  auXvj  xai  (3aQ£w; 
auvExtvYjo-av  xd;  xapSia;  xou  (3ao-'.Xixou  ^Euyou;  xai  xwv 
TrpiyxiTrcov.  'O  Xwu  exu^ev  iljo^cov  xtf/.wv  xai  xaxEaxa0Y) 
8i£pu.Tjv£ux9);  xou  (JaatXew;,  xou  vauxixou  XfjiYjutaxo;  xai 
xou  $Y)|Jiap5(£tou  iv  xyj  dyyXtxyj,  xyj  yEpptavtxYJ  xai  xfj  6X- 
XavSixY)  yXcbo-aY),  (3a<nXixc;  £pu.Yjv£uxYj;  xai  xa0YjyY}XYj;  xwv 
dpjratwv  i;uypa©wv  xai  ypaptptaxEu;  xou  (Sao-tXsw;.  At  xtp.ai 
Y^<yav  (XEydXai,  dXX'  i©Yj(j.£pot  ■  6  dvrjp  ixXVjGYj  «7raxTqp  xai 
duouxoXo;  xwv  xu©Xwv»*  auxYj  8e  yj  ■rcpoo'Yjyopia  Y]xo  tuXou- 
ffiwxspa  (JaaiXixou  StaSYjp.axo;  xai  xtpiiwxspa  8ptdu.(3wv 
vixyixou.  («=««  ^vexsia.) 

Kaxd  xouxov    xov    ypovov    e£eSwxsv   6  Xwu  xyjv  iiEpi 
ixitatSEuaEw;  xwv  xu©Xwv    irpaypt-axsiav,    xyjv    piv  St'dva- 
yXu^wv,  xyjv  8e  Sid  [i.£XavY];-    6Xiya    exttj  xaxoTitv   u-eOy^p- 
(XY|V£ua£v  auxYjv  dyyXiaxi  6  xu<pX6;  uoiyjttq?  BXaxXox.   'AXX'- 
Y)  xou  xa6i§pU{Aaxo;  diti8o»i?  Sev  oiYjpxEo-e  aaxpoxspov  x£-;. 
xpaExiai;.  'EyxaiviaOfitaY);  xfj?  ^itavaardo-Ew;  xw    1791,  xd 
u.eXy)  xyj;  <piXav8pwTiUYJ<;    Ixaipia;  E^YjOYjaav   e^  xyjv  dp- 
xxtqv  Y)  ^wpiaOYjaav  y)   jXat(jLoxofx^0T)<rav.    Kaxd  xo  xpixov, 
Tij;  §Y)(xoxpaxia;  ixo;;  dviXaSE   xyjv  xou  xa6iopuu.axo?  gut- 
u-EXEiav  Y)  xu(3£pvY]a-ii;  xai  xo  cuvE^wvEuarg  up6;   xo  xwv  xw-, 
(paXdXwv,  dXX'  ouSev  w^eXyjce*  Stoxi,  r\  xew;  uapoiuucooV);;; 
ipiXavOpwTria  u7i£^wpY]o-£v   si;  upwxopavYJ  SiaPoXixTjv  <txXy]- 
poxYjxa,  xou  aifxaxo;  dTCavxa^ou  psovxo;  7ioxa(j.Y)Oov.  'Ev  x^ 
(AEcrw  xfj;  auyy^uffEw;  xai  xfj?  Sta9wvia;  6  Xwu  e^yjxoXouOei 
SiSda/wv,  dXXd  o-ipcSpa  £ffX£voywp£txo  utxo  duopia;.  'H  xu- 
pEpvYjat;  ^©povxt^E  xax'  ^i^aatv,  ai  U  Siaxayat  rrfi  £fA£vov( 
ypdu.|Aa  VExpov,    xevou  qvxqz  xou  xau.Etou.   'O  Xwu,  a©'  ou 
xax£§a-rcdvY)o-£v  oXyjv  xtqv  [xaxpdv  uspioucriav  xou,  auv£ipyd- 
£exo  xot?    (Aa9Y]xat;  xou  ev  xoi;  TUTtoypayeioi?  xai  IxpwyEV 
a^a^  xy]<;  Y)p.Epa?,  iva  u.yj  Xifxwxxwatv  oi  dopipaxot  xai  dOwot. 
Rai  7:ap£xd0Y)  uiv  tq  eXeeivyj    xwv  upayp,dxwv  xaxdaxaai; 
p.£/pt  xou   1800,    dXXd  xai  ev  xoT?  ^o^spoT;  xouxoi;  /po- 
voi?,  7cpc<;  dvexSiYjyiQTOu?  uaXacwv  dua^EpEta;,   ^EuaiSEuaE. 
(xaOYjxd?,    wv  oi  -tcXeiou;    d~'r]V£yxav  auxw  ^^y)Xov  So^av 
xai  xtu.T)v.  Touxwv  Se  ^Tcpwxsu^av  6  TTEpiiruaxo;  aouaoupyo; 
TaiXXtw,  6  eVi  xptdxovxa    exy)  xa9Y)yY)XY]<;    xwv  u.aQY)[/.axi- 
xwv  Ilsv^wv  ev  xw  Xuxstw  xou  'Ayyep?  xai  6  TQSuEUEa-xa- 
iqc,  ydXXo;  icoiYjTo;  'Aj3t^.    Tco    1801    xpau[i.a    Seivov  xa-' 
xy]ve-/J)y]  xou  xaOiSpufxaxo;  xou  Xwu,  oxe  '  y^  xup£pvY]T'.;  xou 
Tuaxou    S'ixa;E    va    auyywvEuQY)    fX£xa    xou    hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts,  e'vOa  UEpisQaX'rcovxo  xupXoi  p.£xd  xwv  yu- 
vaixwv  xai  uaiSwv  xwv,   <puyoT:ovot,   dSpav£i;  xai  uavxaTcacn 
St£©0apu.£voi.   UpoOufAoxaxa  6  Xwu  9d  u-piaxaxo  7tdXtv  axs- 
pYjaret;  xai  xaxouyjas;  •    dXX'  ouSev'.  ipon^    saTEpye  vd  ao- 
XuvOwaiv   oi  -poay.XEf;;   u.aGY)xat  xou    Sid  xyjs;    auvSiaxpi^YJi; 
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xaxoTQOcuv  yuvaiwv.  NoYjaa;  x6  apzOwzov  xou  Bovairdpxou,  I 
TrpoaYjv£yx£  xy)v  uapaixYjcriv  xou  •  xuy^wv  Se  exyjciou  auvxd- 
;ew;  xExpaxoatwv  xaXrjpcov,  i'SpuaE  xai  im  xp'.sxiav  Siyju- 
9uve  «x6  (AcuasTov  xwv  xu<pXwv»,  i'vOa  auv  d'XXot;  710XX01; 
E^ETraiSEuOYjcj-av  Suo  p.aOY)xai  avd  -naaav  xyjv  EupwTiYjv  yvw- 
a-ioi,  6  yXa©up6;  cjuyypacsu;  xai  s^oy^oi;  xou  BsXyiou  tzo- 
Xixtxo;  PoSEU-jBay,  6  aruu-ucExaav^wv  xfj;  ETiavao-xdarEw;  xou 
1830  xai  7toXuEtSw;  7rpwxaywvtarxY]!Ta;  ev  xyj  itoXixixyj  ra 
Xaiaxpa  xf)<;  TiaxpiSo;  xou,  xai  0  oOy^  yjxxov  SiaxExpiu-Evo; 
yaXdxr^  <t>oupvi£.  T^i  1806  6  Xwu  irpoaExXYjOY)  utt6  xou 
Tadpou  £i^  Pwaaiav  xai  drc^XOs  [AExd  xou  ttiotou  fJiaGYjTOu 
xai  S'.apxou;  tptXou  xou   3>oupviE  ■    i'SpuaE  Ei  xai    eVi  cvvsa 

EXY)    SlYJuOuVE    (J.EXa    TCoXXfj?  »Kav6xY)XO;    £v  riEXpOUTtoXEl  EUEp- 

yEXixwxaxov  xu©Xoxop.£iov.  Tov  «:rax£pa  xwv  xu©Xwv»  Si£- 
S^axo  iv  Oapiaioii;  srci  uevxexaiSsxa  I'xyj  6  du-aOr;;  xai 
dvixavo;  BEpxpdvS,  Siaxj^Euaa;  xyjv  TCpoaOsv  dyaOirjv  (prj- 
U.YJV  xou  xaBiopup-axo?.  AiEOE^axo  Se  xouxov  xw  1814  6 
TcsraiSEUjjLEvo;  xai  Spao-XYjpio<;,  dXX'  dauvEiSYjxo;,  ^e^SEaxaxot; 
xai  xaO'  uttep^oXyjv  xevoSo^o;  TuiXXie.  RoXaxEuaa;  ouxo<; 
xou;  Boup^wvou;,  xaxwpOwo-E  vd  y^wpiaYj  xd  xew;  auyxs- 
^wv£U[7.iva  xaOiSpuaaxa,  dTr£"Eu.'];E  xpsi;  xai  XEacrapdxovxa 
xwv  £<;wXsax£pwv  paOrjXwv  xai  (AaGYjxptwv,  0-uu.TcapsXapE 
hi  xwv  u.£v  appivitiv  SfuxEpov  StSdaxaXov  xov  Au©w,  xwv 
Se  GyjXeiwv  xy^v  7T£pixaXX-Yj  Seo-tcoo-uvyiv  KapSEtXdx.  'Eui  xou 
Tu'.XXtE  Yjxjjiaaev  '  iSiatxspw;  yj  u-eXexyj  xy];  u.ouatxYj;  •  01 
dofjt.p.aT0'.  MapsoXiv,  Sappw,  Aap.wpu,  Aouuouy^  xai  yj  xuul- 
^aXouaixxpia  So© (a  'Oau-ov  duESEt^OYjaav  dXYjQsu;  te/^vT- 
xai  *  aXkd,  tcXyjv  xyj;  piouatx^;,  xd  d'XXa  Ttdvxa  fj<rav  y]u.£- 
X-rj[ji£va.  'Ev  xai;  dyopai;  Yjyopd^ovxo  Y^EipoxEyvYjpiaxa  xai 
etceSeixvuvxo  waavd  Yjaav  7t£©iXo'7rovYj[/>£va  utco  xwv  xu©Xwv. 
Ma0Yjxai  xai  p.a9-rjxptai  dTcVjyyEXXov  axt^ou;  ^XXyjvixou;, 
Aaxivixou;,  dyyXtxou;,  y£ptxavixou;,  ixaXtxou;  xai  iatravt- 
xou;,  Yjyvoouv  Se  uavxaTcaat  xd  axoi^eTa  xfj;  iaxopia;  xai  I 
dpi8(JLYjxtxYj;.  Td  ouo-iwSyj  £0uo-ta^ovxo  yjt-pw  xwv  iTrouaiw- 
Swv.  'O  dyupxYj;  TutXXtE  yjxo  xai  xyjv  ©u<nv  TiovYjpo;-  i- 
[/,to"£t  xov  upoxdxo^ov  xou  Xwu  xai  aTajyopsus  xoi;  xouxou 
u.a9Yjxat;  vd  |jivY]p.ov£uwo-iv  ev  xai;  -rcapaSoaEai  xou  6vo- 
u.axo;  xou  EUcpylxou  xwv.  T(f>  1817  i\i$ut.i  «Aox(a.iov 
eVi  xyj;  IxTcatSsuaEw;  xwv  xu©Xwv»,  iv  w  TiapeauoTTYjaE 
xd;  uiTYjpEo-ia;  xai  xd;  8uata;  xou  yswaiou  tSpuxoO  xou  xu- 
©XoxoaEiou,  £;uu.vYjo-a;  dvxi  xouxou  AouSo^ixov  xov  Slxaxov 
exxov.  Kaxd  xo  auxo  itqz  da9£vwv  "/jSyj  xai  yEyYjpaxw;  6 
Xwu  £(3ouXeu8yj  vd  xaxapYJ  ei;  xyjv  uaxpiSa  xou.  'O  Tadpo; 

TTEptETlXU^aXO      aUXOV      ^TCaVElXY][JLU.£VW;      Xai     X^i    d7l£VElU.E    x6 

7:apdaYj[Jt.ov  xou  cAy.  BXaStpvYjpou.  TTcoo-xpe^a;  e?;  llapi- 
abu;  6  Xwu  eVtceuo-e,  xai  xp£{i.wv  xou;  7toSa;,  vd  e'X8yj  eI; 
ema-xE'j/iv  xou  xu©Xoxou.Etou  xou,  dXX1  6  StEaxpapLu-Evo;  TuiX- 
Xt£  xov  duEUEpt^s  Xcyw  Syj8ev,  oxi  8d  laxavSdXi^E  xyjv  [3a-, 
atXEUouaav  Suvao-xsiav,  utieSet/ojjlevo;  d'vSpa  au{jLpt.£xaa/i6vxa 
xwv  £iravao-xdo-£wv.  \Au(0avov  ©a(v£xat,  oxi  eSwxe  xoiauxYjv 
ETuxayYjv  6  d'XXw;  -?jXi8io;  AouSo3ixo;  6  IZ'.  'H  £vxeu8ev 
itpoxu^aaa  dyavaxxYjat;  E^iaas  xtqv  xu^EpvYjaiv  vd  Si£V£p- 
yYj<TYj  dvaxptaei;  ev  xyj  Sia^Etpiau  xou  xu©Xoxou.e(ou  ■  xo- 
a-auxai  Se  aTCExaXu©8Yja-av  aTtdxat,  SoXot,  dyupxEiat  xai  u- 
•KE^aipEaEt;,  wax£  6  TuiXXie  aTC£7t£{j.©0Yj  tuXy^pyj;  aia^uvYj;. 
'O  SidSoyo;  xou  ritvte  y^xo  xtpwo;  xai  ©iXaXYj0Yj;*  ^xTiai- 
SsuSel;  ou.w;  iv  u.ova/ixoT;  ispocrTcouSaaxYjpioi;,  xaxsaxYj  d- 
vixaGsv  ©iXutiotixo;,  p.ia£A£u8£po;  xai  dv£7ttxYjS£to;  £?;  xyjv 
v£av  evxoXyjv  xou.  'A©'  ou  Yjp£V  iv,  xou  ixiaou  rd;  xax7/vpr(- 
cei;,  £^ouXeu8yj  vd  xl(xyj(TYJ  SYjixoarcqc  xov  Xwu  xai  7iap£- 
axEuaa-E  aruvauXiav,  iv  yj  oi  xu©Xoi  Yj[j.tXXwvxo  up6;  dXXVj- 
Xou;,  itoxEpo;  vd  ix©pdaYj  xopwxepov  Euyjxpia-xia;  Ttpbt;  xov 
TiaxEpa  xwv  dofj.u.dxwv  St' ao-p;dxwv  xai  '/_opwv.  'O  yipwv, 
[AE^pt  Saxpuwv  auy/.EXtvYju.£Vo;,  aTCExptvExo  «p.Yj  Eu^aptaxEtXE 
iaoi.  x£xva  m.ou,  dXXd  xq>0£w».  Auxyj  u7CY^p^£  yj  x£X£uxa(a 
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tcio-xs^i;  xou  •  xyj  18  p.apxiou  1822  exeXeuxyjo-ev  si;  xcov 
u-eyiotcov  xfj;  dv9pcoTtoxYjxo;  £U£py£xcov,  ouxivo;  to  o'votta 
6a  suXoycoai  Traaai  ai  ysvsai  Iv  xc]i  TCE7toXixia"u.£va)  xo<7u.a>. 
Kaxd  xd  8ixa  ivvsa  sxyj  xfj;  8i£u9uvasco;  xou  6  TIivle  6- 
Xtyiaxa;  EiaYjyayE  xaivoxou.ia;  £t;  xyjv  GXyjv  xai  si;  xyjv 
•  u.i9o8ov  xfj;  8i8aaxaXwc;  sv  xai  cpiXoXoytxcji  xu.Yju.axi '  vsav 
8u.co;  svsxaiVKxs  uspcoSov  uno  Staipopou;  dXXa;  iuo'j/si;.  Tyjv 
xiyvyjv  xou  dpu-o^Eiv  rjxoi  ^opSCi^eiv  xd  opyava,  w;  Tcpoao- 
Socpopov  xof;  xuipXoi;  £iuxYj8suu.a,  dvi7ixu<;£  9auu.afftco;  xai 
EiaYjyayEv  6  xu<pX6;  u.a9YjxYj;  MovxdX,  ov  6  8ieu9uvxyj;  uapd 
-rcdo-a;  xa;  Siau.apxup-qaei;  xai  paSioupyta;  xou  (3XiTtovxo; 
dvxixiyvou,  rcapcoxpuvE  vd  dtj^oXyjGyj  si;  xo  xXEi8oxuu.(3a-l ' 
Xov,  axa  8e  d-nlSsi^E  xai  xaGYjyYjxYjv  •  6  MovxdX  ouxo;  auv 
xco  XP°V(P  "rcpoiovxt  xaxiaxYj  c  TC£pt<pYju.6xaxo;  xcov  xuu.(3a- 
Xorcotcov  ev  Ilap'.txioi;,  auyypd'l'a;  xai  ffTcou8aioxaxov  ^YX.£l_ 
pi8iov  uspi  yop8'.<ru.ou.  KaOoXtxTj  7tpo;  xouxoi;  iyivsxo  xcopa 
yj  xsyvyj  xou  ixxuTtouv   £v  dvayXuipoi;,  yjv  i^psups  jiiy  xax' 

*PX^V  T(£   1825  dvYjp   (^Xettcov,  6  KdpoXo;  Bap(3i£,    i(3sX- 
xtcoffE  8s  xai  Yjxpi(3coi7SV  6  d6u.uaxo;  (xouaixo;  BpaiX. 

fO  TuiXXie,  xupiov  Trpo9su.svo;  arxouov  vd  Ex9au.(3YJ  xo 
8yju.6<tiov,  E-jrETXTQa-cV  oXyjv  tyJv 'icpoaro^v  xou  si;  xaxapxt- 
au.6v  cbpaia;  opy^axpa;  xai  oXiywv  d£icov  [/.ovcjjSdiv.  'O 
StdSo^o;  xou  ritvie,  dippovxiarxYja-a;  xyj;  xoajuxfj;  u.oua'.xfj;, 
irsp'.EOaX'jiE  xyjv  ixxXYjtnauxixYjv  xai  iSioo;  xo  opyavov.  Msx' 
oXiyov  iv  xat;  u.sydXai;  sxxXYjaiai;  xcov  napiaicov  xai  xfj; 
dXXYj;  TaXXia;  d'ptixxot,  opyavortatxxai  dTrsSEiy^Yjirav  uoXud- 
pi9u.oi  xuipXoi,  iv  oi;  6  xaxorctv  iv  xai  xutpXoxou.Eitf)  xaOyj- 
Yyjxyj;  TcoQtE,  auyypaipsu;  Tcpayu-axsia;  «7t£pi  xou  uvrjya- 
vutu.ou  xfj;  u.ouatxfj;  a-uv9ia£co;»,  6  Moyxouxto,  o-uvxd^a; 
Siaxpi(3fjv  «7T£pi  dpu.ovia;»,  -y]v  tixr\V£.<TZV  6  auarrjpoxaxo; 
xwv  xoxe  xpixtxtov  BEpXtco.  SYjfjLEpov  ev  TaXXiqc  tcopi^ovxat 
d'(p9ova  xa  upc;  xov  {3bv  uirip  xou;  Siaxoa(ou;  xu<p)oO;, 
oI'xive;  ev  0£cop['a  xe  xai  upd^a  Eivai  EyxpaX£<rxaxoi  xou 
£xxXY)<Tiaarixou  opydvou  .  .  . 

Kaxd  xo  yaXXtxov  dp^EXUTcov  tSpu9ir)a-av  xu^pXoxou.£Ta 
d^ioXoya  irpaixov  ev  xyj  M.  BpExavta,  £ixa  Se  ev  xyj  Xoiuy] 
Eujfcou-r).  Kax'  ^'/olc,  o\  xuipXoi  Sev  yjo-y^oXouvxo  si;  xd  ypajJt.- 
(i«va,  dXX'  E,u.dv9avov  Pio^Yjy^avixov  xt  i7rtxY)Ssu|jt.a,  yj  £§i5d- 
crxovxo  vd  uat^wai  xo  opyavov  xai  vd  ^aXXwctv  ^v  exxXyj- 
aiai;.  'Ev  'ESifx^oupya)  tSpu9Y)  xw  1793  xu<pXoxo(jisTov,  dip' 
ou  6  xuipXo;  'Eppixo;  Mousp,  xa6Y)yY]XY);  xyj;  <piXoao^pia; 
xai  ipuaixYJ;  iaxopia;,  u'jicoaE  ysvvatav  (pwvYjv  uusp  xwv  6- 
[Jio7ra9cov  xou.  'Ev  Nop^ix;  'iSpuOyj  xy  1805  oaoiov  xaxd- 
ffXY]u.a,  dip'  ou  7ipoo-qvsyx£v  iui  xcuxa)  x^i  o-xo7iq)  Eupuxdx'/]V 
olxiav  u.sxd  xcov  Ttipi;  7rapaS£io-tov  6  dou.fjt.axo;  TweX. 

Tyjv   :6Eav  (yuo-xda-Eto;  xuipXoxofXEtou    Iv  BoaxcovY)  xfj; 

'AfAEptxY^;  auvsXajk  Tcpwxo;  6  K.  <I>fa£p,  ocrxi;,  Iv  a>  ia-Tiou- 

8as£v  h   {Japtatoi;  7i£pi  xyjv  iaxptxiQV,   eI^e  Xa(3st  irXsovaxt; 

Euxaipfav    vd    9aup.d<yy)    xd    EuspyEXtxd  d7rox£X£o*p.axa  xcov 

i  (JLsdoStov  xou  Xwu.  To    (("AcuXov  xcov  xu^Xcov  ev  tr\  Nsa 

'AyyXia»,    -rcapd    irdo-a;    xd;  itpoa7ua9£ia;    xou  <l>i(T£p,  Siv 

!  YjuSoxtu-Yjo-E  xax' dp^d;-  6  iSpux%  auxou,  dxouo-a;  xcp  1830, 

oxi  £rcavY)py_£xo  tic  xd  l'5ia  6  xyjv 'EXXdSa  xaxd  x6v  u.syav 

dycovd  xyj;  uoXueiSco;  EUEpyEx^aa;  Sau.ouY)X  Xdou,  SiEVYjp- 

yY)d£  vd  axaX-rj  ouxo;  £t;  xyjv  EupcoTUYjv,  otcco;  ^ExdcrY)  xd 

•irpcoxEuovxa   xcov  xu^Xoxou.£icov,    xou.to*Y)    Se    xd;  ffuaxEud; 

dtrdo-a;  xai  i'va  yj  Suo  SiSanxdXou;  xu^Xou;.  'E^  EupcoixYj; 

6  Xdou  Itteo-xeiXev  exGeo-iv,  Iv  yj  irpc;  xot;  dXXot;  ^ypaips. 

(dlavxa^ou  supcv  TcoXAa  u,£v  d';ia  9aup.aff[JLOU  xai  u.ip.Yja-£co;, 

TToXXd  Se    xai    ETciXYj'jau.a.    'T-n:oXau.[3dvco  auxd    co;  ipdpou; 

yjxptv  uapaiviasco;  j7.dXXov  yj  c§Yjyta;.    nXEiarou  d^iov  sivai 

x6  h  'EStu-^oupyco  •    xo  Iv  naptaioi;  xouvavxtov  SiairpEtcsi 

h  u.uo-xtx6xYjxi,    dyupxEi'qc    xai  iTCtSst^sffiv  •    ouoYt;  yjGeXyjo-e 

vd  fxol  Epu.Yjv£uayj  xd;  u.e96Sou;  ouxe  xyj;  SiSaaxaXia;  ouxe 


xfj;  xaxaxsuY];  xcov  spyaXstcov  xai  d'XXcov  yp£icoScov».  El; 
Boa-xcoVYjv  xaxsTtXEuaEV  6  Xdou  xtp  1832  xou.i(^cov  x6v  ydX- 
Xov  TpEVCEpfj  StSdcxaXov  xcov  ypa[/.u.dxcov  xai  x6v  axcoxov 
IlpiyxX  £tcI  xcov  £7iixY)Ssuu.dxcov  xcov  ^Eipcovaxxixcov.  'OXi- 

you;  fJ.Yjva;  uax£pov  i'SpuuE  cripXr^  iv  xyj  uaxpcoa  olxiqc, 
irapaXaj3cov  e£  xu^pXou;  £x  Siaipopcov  xfj;  Euap^ta;  |X£pcov, 
dizb  £^  eco;  EiKoatv  Ixcov  oi  u.a9Yjxai  ouxoi  iv  p,tqe  itEvxa- 
[XYjvia  dvEytvcoffxov  EuyEpco;  iv  dvayXu^poi;,  ei^ov  Se  Xdj3si 
£7riSoaiv  fXEydXYjv  ev  rfj  (Jloucixyj,  xyj  dpi9u.YjxtxYJ  xai  xyj 
yEcoypaipta  lid  uivaxcov  dvayXua>cov.  'O  Xdou  otTceSet'jr Qy^ 
8ieu9uvxyj;  xou  xa9tSpuu.axo;  xai  exiulyjo-e  xyjv  GItiv  xauxYjv 
duo  xou  1833  u-s/^pi  xou  1876-  yj  Se  (3ouXy)  xou  Maaa- 
^oua£X  i])r\yi<T£v  iviauaiov  iTCt^op^yYjo-tv  sl-axi^iXicov  xa- 
X^pcov,  iui  Xw  opa)  vd  IxiratSsueovxat  du.tar9i  Eixoai  xuipXoi 
xy];  Euap/ja;.  At  yuvatxE;  xyj;  BoaxcovYj;,  YjX£xxpia9Eto'at 
xyjv  xapotav  utto  xcov  xaxop9cou.dxc»jv  xou  Xdou,  SisvYjpyYjcrav 
cr(o^ik^  TtavYjyupEi;,  auvauXia;  xai  auv£XE;av  12,000  xa- 
Xirjpcov.  'O  @cou.d;  flspxtv;  7tpoaYjv£yx£  xyjv  supuxdxYjv  o\~ 
xiavxou  p.£xd  xcov  Tzepiyoipwv,  xtu.cou.£VYjv  dvxi  25,000,  im 
xco'opco  vd  auva9poio-9yj  xs^pdXaiov  50,000,  cntzp  xai  <ru- 
vYjpavia9Yj  Ivx6;  xpiaxbv9Yjp.£pou.  Kaxoutv  Ey£vovxo  iTriSEi^st; 
xcov  vsapcov  Xoytcov  xuipXcov  ev  dXXat;  yEtxocrtv  luapyiai;,' 
yj  Si  Kovvexxixoux,  yj  BEpcxovx,  yj  via  Xdu.a-^tp  x.X.  upo- 
ffYjvsyxav- eVi  SsxaExiav  Sixa  ^tXidSa;  xaXifjpcov  iui  xcp  opcp 
vd>;  ExuaiSsucovxat  ex  xcov  iauxcov  co;  t:X£io*xoi  xuqpXoi. 

'E^aa-^aXi3-0£vxcov  xcov  7:6pcov  xfj;  ayoXfj;,  6  K.  Xdou 
etxsooOy]  o\o^  £?;  xyjv  PeXxicoo-iv  xcov  xico;  yvcoffxcov  xai 
£?;  dvsupscriv  vscoxipcov  StSaaxaXia;  u.e968cov.  lloXXd  iu.6-- 
^Oyjo-e  xai  TiXsiova  iSaTcdvYjiTE  Trpo;  ETctvoYjiTty  xai  £^app.o- 
yrjv  xou  Xsyou-ivou  (3oaxcovsiou  tuttou  xai  -rrpo;  i'Spuaiv 
xou  Tcpcoxou  iv  \Au.spuYJ  xuTCoypapsiou  -  urcip  xcov  ■  xupXcov.  ' 
Ta  dvdyXuipa  ypdu.ci.axa  '/jpsirav  xoaouxov,  coote  ulex'  6X(yov 
iaxaXYjaav  uapayysXiat  i\  'OXXav8ta;,  'IpXavSia;  xai  'Ay- 
yXia;.  CH  ^psxavixiQ  xai  dXXoSauyj  ixatpta  xy];  'Ay.  Tpaipfj; 
ectxeiXev  750  SoXXdpia  irpo;  exxuttcoo-iv  6Xou  xou  "^aXxYj- 
ptou.  Ai;  7i£ptYjX9E  u.£xa  xcov  u.a9Yjxcov  xou  6  Xdou  xyjv 
Ouao-atyxxcova,  i'va  tceicyj  xyjv  XEVxpixYjv  xu^ipVYjaiv  vd  au- 
axY^ir/j  u.iya  e9vixov  xuuoypaipsiov  uuip  xcov  xuspXcov,  dXX' 
duixu^EV  £vsxa  iroX'.xixcov  Trspia-xdcrEcov.  'Ev  xco  cpiXoXoyixco 
xu.Yju.axi  yj  SiSaaxaXia  8iv  7r£picopta9Yj  £i;  xd  u.a9Yju.axa 
duXou  av^oXsiou  8yju.oxixou,  dXXd  auauapiXa^Ev  dvcox£pa 
u.a9Yju.axtxd,  iaropiav,  daxpovou-iav,  ipuaixYjv  iaxopiav  xai 
xyjv  ixu.d0Yjatv  vscoxipcov  yXcoo-acov.  Et;  xyjv  ipcovYjxixYjv 
u.ouffixY^v,  si;  xyjv  StSaaxaXtav  xou  xXst8oxuu.(3dXou  xai  xou 
ixxXYjffiao-xixou  opydvou  TcpoaexsGYj  opyfja-xpa.  Tov  y^opSt- 
aru.6v  xcov  xuu.|3dXcbv.  iSidda-xExo  co;  upaxxixov  EuiXY^SEuaa. 
'Ev  iS'.aixipcjj  u.Yjyavixcj>  XLAY)u.axt  oi  \y.b)  d'ppsvE;  iipiXoxi- 
y^vouv  crxpcou-axa,  TipoaxscpdXaia,  ipaT:Xcou.axa,  ai  8s  xopat 
s'ppairxov,  i'uXsxov  x.X.  Tto  1835  xo  u.iya  xa9i8puu.a  i- 
8eyjo-s  vd  Eupuv9-?j  8td  via;  Tixipuyo;  •  xco  1839  u.£T£xi9Yj 
sic  u.ipo;  u^y,Xcv,  Eudspov,  £7u9aXaa-aiov  xai  exXyj9yj  «xa- 
9t8puu.a  xou  Uipy.iv  xai  u.aa-a-ay_ouaix£iov  d^uXov  xcov  xu- 
<pXcov»  8id  xd;  -noXXd;  uapd  xou  <piXav9pco7rou  nipxiv  eu- 
Epysaia;.  Kaxd  xo  Ittiov  s'xo;  ixzpov  irpoa-ExiGY)  xu.fju.a  uiiip 
xcov  Siavucrdvxcov  u.iv  xd;  a-Tcouod;,  u.y^  Eupiaxovxcov  8s  7:0- 
pia-aov  [3iou  ixx6;  xfj;  a^oXfj;.  Oi  xupXoi  aiaicoxaxa  yju.iX- 
Xcovxo  Trpo;  xou;  pXsuovxa;,  xaxaaxsud^ovxE;,  xa9aipovxs; 
xai  dvaxaivi'Covxs;  xXiva;,  axpcop.axa  xai  irpoaKscpdXaia, 
cpiXouovouvxs;  <j»id9ou;,  adpco9pa,  s8pa;  xai  dvdxXtvxpa  ix 
■xaXdu-ou.  01  dxu^sT;  cbtZpi^  idv  e^Xetcov,  yj  xouXdyiaxov 
idv  £ly_ov  xd  y_p£ico8Yj  xsipdXaia,  0d  iyivovxo  iSpuxai  o-tcou- 
Saicov  Piou-Yj^avixcov  xaxaaxYju-dxcov.  Suv  xai  Xpova)  upoi- 
ovxi  -r\  o-^oXyj  i'Xa[3EV  STrxd  Stdipopa  xu.Yju.axa*  Ix  uiv  xou 
cpiXoXoyixou  uoXXoi  xuipXoi^  EaxaXYjaav   si;  xd  dvcoxspa  xoX-  j 
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Xiyia  xyj;  3S,ia;  'AyyXia;,  ix  Si  xou  xyj;  [/.ouo-ixyj;  il;§Ttdi- 
S£u9yjcrav  dvSp£;  xXeiaavx£;  I'auTOUg  xai  xou;  SiSacrxdXou; 
xcov.  'Airo  xou  1850,  oi  ivyjXixE;,  dTto8ei)r(kio7);  iiu[JAa- 
(3ou;  £?;  ttqv  uyeiav  xyj;  o-up.(3icbar£tb;  xcov  iv  xco  xa9tSpu- 
u.axi,  ajjia  Siavuo-avxs;  xd;  a-nouSd;,  SiEveuovxo  £i;  xd; 
iyyu;  oixia;,  yjpyovxo  Si  xa9'  ixdaxyjv  e.lg  xo  xu.Yju.a  xyj; 
ipyaaia;  xcov,  xai  dTCEXdu;(3avov  xaxxixov  L/.Yjviaiov  [xtcrOov, 
i'xi  §£  uXsiova  ixipSaivov  ix  xfj;  tccoXyjo-eco;  xcov  iSicov  <pi- 
XoxE/VYjLtdxcov.  Ta>  1870,  Si'  siu)(opY)yYja,£{o;  xou  xpdxou; 
xai  Si'  iSiaixipcov  ipdvcov,  ixxiaGyjaav  uuxpai  oixiat,  iv,  ai; 
Si£xpi(3ov  oi  xucpXoi  xax' oixoyEVsia;,  TtoXXd  ipyaa-xyjpta.-x,ai 
d£ia  Xoyou  irXuvxyjpia.  Tyj  9  iav.  18.76  exfiXeuTTjarev  6  fxs- 
ya;  xyj;  'Au.£p'.xYJ;  EuspyixYj;  Xdou,  d<p'  oO  xaxYjvdXcoo-EV 
SXcv  xov  (3iov  uTiip  xcov  dxuycbv  do[j.[jt.axcov  xai  duiSs'Jje 
xo  x'jyXoxofjiaov  ouy/J  duXouv  dauXov  dxu^ia;  xai  ivScia;, 
dXXd  upoxuTcov  o-^oXeiou,  iv  co  dvE7rxuaaovxo  ai  acop.axi- 
xai,  ai  Siavoyjxixai,  ai  Y)9ixai  Suvdcut;  xai  jq  aio-GyjxixYj 
xptai;  xcbv  SiSaaxofjtivcov  oLppiviov  x£  xai  9yjXeicov. 

'AxsXyj;  9a  yjxo  yj  iaxopia  xou  irpoxuirou  xupXoxou.Etou, 
£av  u.yj  iSyjiAOffisuovxo  auyypovco;  xd  xaxd  xyjv  ixuaiSEuaiv 
xyj;  troXu9puXyjxou  Adoupa;  Bpio-u.av.  'A.v9pco7io;  xu;pXo; 
du.a  xcoipc;  xai  d'XaXo;  stvat  X,pyjfJi.a  ffrcavtcbxaxov  i  ouSi  - 
7iox£  Si  oi  ao^oi  Eupov  Euxaipiav  vd  Xuo-coa-i  xo  '(yjXY]p.a, 
dv  xoiouxov  Sv  etvai  Sexxixov  TtaiSsia;  xai  u.a9yjo-£co;.  'Ev 
u-txpa  xcopiyj  oosivyj  6  doiSiu.o;  Xdou  £up£v  iljasxi;  xopd- 
aiov,  udvxY]  xcoipov  xai  xu<|>Xov,  iyov  Si  p.6vov  [xixpdv  xiva 
*ai  qlopkthov  aia-Gyjanv  6<x^pYjffEco; '  uapav/pyjua  e^yjxyjcre  (/iaa, 
Si'  cov  vd  StevepyVjaY)  xyjv  upo;  xov  i'cjco  xoafxov  auyxoivco- 
viav  dv9pco~ivYj;  J^XTK,  X£9au.p;EVY);  iv  io-o|3ico  o-icotcyj  xai 
axoxia. 

'H  Adoupa  Bpio-[/.av    iyEvvi^Or]    xy]    21   Sex.  1829  iv 

Xav6j3£p  xyjc;  'Aa.£pixfj^  •    yJxo   fipivoz   cbpaTov,  dXX'  d<x8£vi; 

xai  X(av  a--aajj.wS£^  (J-i/^pi  xou  oxxcoxaiSexdxo'j  {xtjvoi;  •  xa- 

xotciv  t)  uyeia  xtq;  i^XxicoOrj  xai  dTC£J3Y)  £uipu^,  uyi£uxdxY] 

xai  <piX£pyoxdxT).    A^vyj;    xax£XTj(p9yj    utco  6^eo^    7tup£xo0, 

Siapxiaavxo;  i^xd  6'Xa;  i^SofAaSa;,  o*x£pV)<Tavxo;  auxYjv  uav- 

xa7racri  xwv  aiaOiQa-Ecov  dxofj^  xai  6paa£co^,  dp.[3Xuvavxo^  Si 

xd;  xfj;  y£uo-£(o;    xai    o<jyp*i)<7Hiiq.    flivxe  p.YJva;  xaxixaxo 

iv  xoixwvi  o-xox£ivo3,    S6o    Si    i'xrj  utteueivev  d^pi;  ou  xi- 

Xeov  dvappcoayj.  Kaixoi  d^otpouaa  xcov  ar:apaiXT)Xtov  [iiatov 

xfj;  upo;  d)Xou^    auyxoivtovia?,    iueSeixvuxo  {xeyav  '(yjXov 

Tcspi  xd  xuxXco   auxfj^  Trpdyfjiaxa    xai  Si£Tip£TC£v    Itci  ^iXo- 

[xa9£ia  aT:io":£uxci).   'E^Yj^avriaaxo  yXcodaav  iSiav,  e.usvoYjfffi 

Si  xai  oY)[/.eia,  i'va  SyjXoT,  oxi  dv£yvtopi^£v   h  g'xaaxov  piiXo; 

xfj<;  olxoy£V£ta;.  KExxiqfjiivr]    e^oyov   ti.ip.Y]XixYjv  Suvap.iv,   i- 

Tiav£Xd|jt.(3av£v  oaa  Ittoiouv    oi  dXXoi,   iv  yj5ovco  Si    ^pa/a 

£[j.a9£  vd  pa-rex?)    6Xiyov  xai  vd  ^t]X£uy)  -rjxoi  nXexY)..  f'0x£ 

Tipcoxov  eISev  auxYjv  6  Xdou  i'ypar|£V,  oxi  yjxo  eu^u-/1)?,  £u- 

£piOiaxo;,   £'jp'jxe<paXos    xai  xaXXixiipaXo;    xai  xa96Xou  u- 

yiatvouaa.    Oi  yovet?  iaxEp^av  vd   7capaStoa-co<n  xo  dxuy^i; 

xixvov  xto  Xdou,   ouxo?  Si  xo  uapiXa^ev   £i;  xo  xa9iSpufji.a 

xyj  4  oxx.   1837.    'Ev  upcoxoi?  iS69r)aav  duty)  (Jitxpa  £iSy), 

xAciSia,  ypacpiOE^,  p.£xd  XELtayJcov   ^uXou,  ^spovrcov  ixdaxou 

xo  6'vop.a  ypdu.u.aariv  dvayXusoi;,   07ico^  Sid  xfj^  i7rav£iXr)(Ji- 

ilevYj^  dcpfj;  ff'jvSud^rj  xo   eloo;  xai  xo  ovou-a :  xaxoutv  iSi- 

Sexo  auxyj    aovov  xo   6'vou.a   i'va  x6  auvSua'Cr)    u.£xd  xou  £i- 

Sou;.   ripe;  xaxavoyjciv  rr\Q  d^ia;  evoc;  ixdaxou  xcov  ypaa- 

adxcov  xyj   fdo0T)ff6iv  Xi^£ic  (j.ovoauXa|3oi  X.  v.  pin  xai  pen  • 

Sid  xyj;  ffu^vqc    Si  xouxcov   i^£xdo-£co;,    evoyjffev,  oxi  auvi- 

axavxo   ix  xpicov  •/copiaxcov  ffy)jji£icov  y)  yapaxxYjpcov,   i;  cov 

£iyov  a/f]u.a  Sidcpopov  oi  (j.iaoi,  tjxoi  xd  <pcovr)£vxa.  'H  Si- 

Sxo-xxXia  irpoexoTtxE    PpaSeax;  •    aXX'-/)    Adoupa    y^xo  <pu<rei 

u.ip.Y)XixY),  xapx£pixY)  xai  aipoSpa  Y]ydXX£XO  oadxt;  iui  xiXou; 

ixxdxo   u.iav   aovov  viav  iSiav.  'A^p'  ou  i'u.a9.£  vd  auvSudl^Y) 


xd  £Tti  xcov  x£|jt.axicov  XEXUTicopiiva  6vou.axa  fji£xa  xcov  £i- 
Scov,  ivS69^o-av  auxyj  xd  ypd^axa  xc^copiacjieva  iui  xe- 
ii.ayjcov  uuxvou  /.dpxou,  d  xiva  £u;a9£  vd  aupniXixY)  cbaav£i 
auXXa(3i£ouaa.  T£X£uxaiov  i'u;a9£  vd  oy^fjiaxiCYi  x6  ypdu,- 
u.axa  Sid  xf];  Sia^opou  9ia-£co;  xai  ctuu.7:XoxyJ<;  xcov  iStcov 
SaxxuXcov.  Xpovo;  Ti;apY]X9£  fxaxpo^,  &yjpi$  ou  fxaOy)  xo  o- 
voLta  ixdaxou  d'Sou;  TCEpiTriTixovxo;  ll|  X"Pa<^  a'J™K-  M£xd 
xd  6vou.axa  iSiSa^Oyj  vd  ixqppd'Cy)  Qexixd;  TCOioxTQxai;,  xyjv 
ypYJo-iv  xcov  7cpo9ia£cov  xai  xivcov  py|u.dxcov  iv£pyyjxixcov  «tt£- 
pmaxco,  xpiyco,  pd7ix<o»,  tcoXXco  Si- (3paSux£pov  xy;v  ypfjaiv 
iyxXia£(ov  xai  ^povcov.  Qapd  7cd(rav  xyjv  qpiXoLtd9£idv  xrj?, 
iv  (j.ia  Suxia  i'u.a9£v  oaa  irtiaxavxat  (ruvyi9co?  7raiS£;  xpt£- 
xeT<;,  Y^y£  U  xox£  xo  Sixaxov  ixo<;.  'H  dcprj  dTtijfy  fi^uTaxr), 
ej3£Xxico9Y]crav  S'  oircoaouv  tq  yEuai^  xai  yj  oar<ppYjo,i; '  xoxe 
Se  dvEuxuaaovxo  xay^uxspov  ai  StavoYjxixai  xai  ai  Y)9ixai 
auxY);;  Suvdu.£t?.  THxo  ix  <pua£co;  dya9Y),  <paiSpd,  <piXaXY)9Y)^ 
xai  cpiXEUffuXay^vc^.  'A<p'ou  Eu.a9E  vd  auvSiaXiyyjxai  Sid 
xou  xivy]xou  dX^apYjxou,  ou  (jlovov  y]X9sv  £t;  iuaipYiv  np6? 
uXEiova?  dv9pcoTcou<;,  aXk<x  xai  7toXueiSco^  o-uvexeXeo-ev  esg 
x/]v  dvaTitu^iv  ixipou  eXeeivou  ovtoz,  xfj<;  6u.ot07ra9ou<;  auxyj 
"OXi^Ep  Kda-fkX.  SuveXovxi  eiueiv  exuy^ev  dqioXoyou  dyco- 
yfjcj  i'ppaTCXEV,  ettXsxev  xai  ijJExIXsi  xd;  TcXeiaia?  xcov  xax' 
oly.0^  UKYjpEaicov.  Raxcop9co9Y)a,av  -§t  xauxa  -rcdvxa  Sid  xcov 
oitjVexcov  xai  dxpuxcov  uovcov  xou  Xdou,  dyaTcrjTavTO?  auxyjv 
co;  i'Siov  xekvov. 

To  uapaSsiyfAa  ffj^  Boa-xcbvyj;  ipufjnqSyjiav  ai  TiXao-xai 
xcov  'Hvco[j.£vcov  HoXtxEicov  xyj;  'AfJiEpixYJ;,  auo-x-Tjaao-ai  xpid- 
xovxa  xu^pXoxofjiEta,  a  xiva  6©£iXoua-t  xy]v  I'Spuaiv  xcov  £?<;  xyjv 
dpv^£J3ouXov  EiaYjyyjcriv,  xd;  upoxpOTcd;  xai  xyjv  y)9ixyjv  Su- 
vau.iv  xou  [xaxapixou  Xdou.  Td  xu<pXoxou.Eia  xauxa  Sia©£- 
pouaiv  iv  tcoXXoT;  xcov  Eupcoua'ixcov.  Oi  Eupco7raToi  fjioy  9ouo-iv 
uirip  xcov  xucpXcov  iv  TtV£uu.axi  Eua-TrXay/via;  u.$Xkov  r\  iv 

auvEiSiQUEi  xa9y)xovxo;  yjOtxou.  Aiv  iitiSicoxouai  uXy]py)  xat 
iX£u9ipiov  ixTiaiSEUffiv,  duaXXdxxouaav  xou;  doci.[/.dxou;  xfj; 
d[/.a9£ia;  xai  xcov  TrpoXyj^ecov,  xai  if/jcviouo-av  auxoi;  ai'- 
o-9y]u.a  dvE^apxyjo-ia; '  xouxou  i'vexa  ot  dopicAaxoi  auvaiaSd- 
vovxai  p.Exd  Autiyj;  xyjv  £ux£X£crxdxYjv  iv  xyj  xoivcoviqc  9£atv 
xcov.  'Ev  M.  BpExaviq:  xd  xu^pXoxo[i.Eia  elvai  dauXa,  auvxyj- 
poujjiEva  Si?  ipdvojv  iviauaicov  ■  ouxco  Si  o-uvduxouo-i  Suo  iSia;, 
atxivE;  co^eXov  vd  yjvai  Stax£xpiu.ivai  dXXyjXcov,  xyjv  xffc 
xufpXoxYjxo;  xai  xyjv  xyj;  iuaixyja-sco;.  Kai  otiou  Si  xd  xu- 
;pXoxp(j.Eia  Siaxyjpouvxai  utco  xu(kpvYjcr£cov,  oi  d6pi.(jt.axoi  u;e- 
vouat  x£ycoptau.£voi  xy];  dXXyj;  xoivcovia;,  du;oipoi  u'|yjXo- 
xipcov  aiar9y]u.axcov  d^i07tp£ir£ia;  xai  auxoo^aaiitou.  'Ev  'A- 
LAEpixyj  xouvavxiov  xd  xucXoxoaeia  d-iroxEXouat  cuaxaxixov 
pt-spo;  xou  xa96Xou  ixTCaiSsuxixou  ffuaxTQu-axo;,  co;  SyjcAioup- 
yrjctaxa  ou^i  iX£Yju.oo-uvYj;,  aXka.  Sixaioauvyj;  xai  iuiEixEia;. 
To  xpdxo;  6p.oXoy£i,  oxi  6  xuipXo;  i'j^Ei  Sixaicou.a  ud  o-upi- 
u.£X£yyj  drcavxcov  xcov  £UEpy£xyjw.dx'c«>v  xfj;  -SYju-oo-ia;  ixuai- 
SEuaEco;  •  dXX'  iuEiSyj  ^h  Suvaxat  vd  duoXauyj  xouxcov  iv 
xoi;  xoivoi;  ixTraiSsuxyjpioi;,  iSpuovxai  ayoXEia  iSiaix£pa 
uTrip  auxou.  'Ev  'Au.£pixyj  6  xucXo;  ai<x9dvExai.d^i07:pE7r£iav, 
£ivai  dvE^dpxYjxo;,  dva^laivEt  Si  xai  el;  xoivcovixtqv  Giaiv 
uoXXc))  u'j»yjXox£pav  xcov  iv  xco  7taXaicji  xoo-jjico  6u.oioTca9cov. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BY  BISHOP  CLARK,   OP  RHODE   ISLAND. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  probably  never 
seen  any  of  the  boots  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  and  not  one  of  them  could  use  these 
books  as  the  blind  do  and  learn  anything 
from  them.  Take  an  ordinary  embossed  card 
and  try  to  find  out  by  feeling  the  pasteboard 
what  are  the  figures  with  which  it  is  stamped, 
and  then  you  can  tell  whether  you  could  de- 
cipher the  raised  letters  by  passing  tne  tips 
of  your  fingers  along  the  page.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  distinguish  by  the  touch  a  small  cir- 
cle from  a  square,  and  in  feeling  a  leaf,  which 
is  as  intelligible  to  the  blind  as  the  columns 
of  the  Ledger  are  to  the  present  leader,  all 
that  we  can  perceive  is  a  little  roughness  on 
the  sui-face. 

The  blind  who  are  well  trained  read  with 
their  fingers  as  readily  as  we  do  with  our 
eyes,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  range  of 
literature  that  becomes  accessible  to  this  un- 
fortunate class  is  very  limited.  There  are  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  books  in 
existence  printed  with  raised  letters.  They 
are  much  more  costly  than  ordinary  books; 
you  can  buy  a  common  Bible  for  fifty  cents, 
while  the  price  of  a  Bible  for  the  blind  is 
twenty-five  dollars.  There  can  be  no  remu- 
nerative market  for  the  sale  of  such  books ; 
the  number  of  blind  people  who  can  read  is 
not  very  large,  and  few  of  them  can  afford  to 
buy  such  expensive  volumes.  What  has  beeu 
done  in  this  department  is  a  work  of  charity, 
and  how  small  a  space  it  covers,  compared 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  provided  for 
the  community  at  large!  There  are  about 
100  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  while 
there  are  390.000  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
public  libraries  in  the  same  city. 

Just  imagine  your  own  reading  for  a  life- 
time to  be  confined  to  the  few  volumes  that 
occupy  a  couple  of  shelves  in  your  library, 
without  ever  being  able  to  read  a  newspaper 
or  a  periodical  of  any  sort  at  all.  All  that  the 
good  offices  of  the  benevolent  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  do  is  to  give  the  blind  a  slight 
taste  of  a  few  of  our  best  and  most  popular 
authors — a  little  mouthful  of  grass  from  the 
green  pastures  of  literature — a  cup  or  two  of 
water  from  the  fountain  of  which  we  drink 
till  we  are  gorged.  A  fund  of  $100,000  has 
been  nearly  completed,  for  the  most  part  in 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  the  income  of  which 
will  enable  the  blind  to  be  furnished  with  ten 
or  twelve  new  books  every  year,  and  to  place 
sets  of  these  books  in  the  public  libraries  of 
all  the  great  cities  in  the  Union  for  the  free 
use  of  such  as  can  read  them.  What  an  addi- 
tion this  will  be  to  the  stock  of  human  happi- 
ness; and  who  would  not  like  to  do  some- 
thing in  such  a  cause? 

When  we  consider  from  how  many  things 
the  blind  are  excluded,  from  every  thing 
which  comes  to  us  through  the  eye,  the  sight 
of  friends,  and  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
all  the  treasures  of  art,  wh  it  a  blessing  a  new 
book  must  be,  which  they  can  take  with  them 
into  their  quiet  room,  and  even  into  bed  with 
them,  to  wile  away  the  hours  of  the  night, 
and  there  open,  literally  with  their  own  fin- 
gers, the  door  of  some  new,  strange  chamber 
in  the  domain  of  science,  or  history',  or  fiction, 
or  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  religion !  They 
need  to  pay  no  gas  bills,  and  even  the  electric 
light  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  compensations  of  their  condition,  and, 
strangely  enough,  they  are  usually  a  light- 
hearted  and  merry  class.  One  who  has  never 
seen  at  all,  of  course  can  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  what  he  loses  by  his  blindness. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  thing  to  see 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  outer  world  except  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  come  forward,  quivering  with 
excitement,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bi- 
ble until  she  finds  the  chapter  that  she  wants, 
and  then,  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  moving 
deliberately  over  the  page,  silently  communi- 
cate the  words  of  tbe  text  with  her  otlier  hand 
to  the  attendant  by  a  rapid  series  of  touches, 
which  only  the  Initiated  can  comprehend.  The 
life  of  this  woman  is  stranger  than  any  fiction 
that  ever  was  written.  The  question  was  first  to 
be  solved,  whether,  iu  the  dark  and  silent  cham- 
bers of  her  soul,  which  no  ruy  of  light  or  wave  of 


soium?  could  penetrate,— cbambei's  sealed  up  and 
closed, — there  was  any  capacity  of  intelligence, 
any  ability  to  apprehend  anything  in  the  outside 
world,  if  communication  could  possibly  be  opened. 
No  wonder  that  Dr.  Howe,  the  apostle  of  the 
blind,  was  filled  witU  holy  exultation  when,  after 
long  and  patient  experiment,  he  caught  the  first 
response  from  that  still,  dark  chamber,  and  found 
that  there  was  a  key  by  which  it  could  be  un- 
locked. 

The  appliances  for  the  education  of  tbe  blind 
are  not  confined  to  books.  They  are  also  provided 
with  embossed  maps  for  the  study  of  geography, 
which  is  one  of  their  favorite  pursuits.  These 
maps  are  dissected,  so  that  the  pupil  can  remove 
any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  at  his  pleasure, 
or  lift  an  island  from  its  place  when  it  is  called 
for,  and  he  can  also  reconstruct  tbe  world  after  it 
bas  been  taken  to  pieces.  By  these  processes  he 
seetu8  to  acquire  a  more  ready  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  earth  than  is  possessed  by  ordi- 
nary pupils  in  our  schools. 

The  blind  children  are  also  made  familiar  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  by  means  of 
models,  which  they  study  carefully  with  their 
hands,  while  the  teacher  explains  the  several 
parts  and  functions.  T  receutly  heard  a  little  girl 
deliver  a  short  lecture  on  the  construction  of  the 
ear,  which  she  illustrated  by  themodel  before  ber, 
and  her  description  was  a  perfect  model  of  a  first- 
class  scientific  discourse.  At  the  same  time  I 
beard  from  another  blind  girl  an  admirable  expo- 
sition of  natural  history— a  stuffed  bird  being  used 
as  the  text  from  which  she  discoursed— and  she 
"handled  her  text"  with  the  most  consummate 
skill. 

The  blind  are  also  taugnt  to  model  with  their 
own  hands  a  variety  of  objects,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, and  even  to  do  fancy  work  iu  worsted, 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their  touch  enabling 
them,  within  certain  limits,  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent colors  by  the  tangible  qualities  of  the  vari- 
ous dyes. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  surgery  to 
illuminate  the  interior  of  the  body  by  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  into  the  esophagus, 
but  it  is  a  greater  achievement  to  ligbt  up  the 
temple  of  the  soul,  which  no  sunbeam  ever  pene- 
trated. 

The  educated  blind  take  great  deligbt  in  music, 
in  which  they  are  proficients,  and  their  articula- 
tion, in  ordinary  reading  as  well  as  in  singing,  is 
much  more  distinct  and  accurate  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  our  ordinary  public  speakers  and  per- 
formers. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  calamities  of 
life  may  be  tempered  with  all  these  compensa- 
tions, and  that  those  who  might  seem  to  have 
most  cause  to  be  wretched,  after  all  may  not  be 
as  unhappy  as  others  upon  whom  fortune  has 
showered  all  her  best  gifts,  except  that  of  con- 
tentment. 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION, 

Faribault,  Minnesota, 
April   25,  1882. 

LONGFELLOW. 


The  recent  and  widely-lamented 
death  of  the  poet  Longfellow  renews 
the  interest  in  the  birthday  exercises 
of  the  Poet  which  were  so  numerous 
in  various  parts  of  our  country. 
Attention  has   heretofore  been   called 

in  this  paper  to  the  exceptionally 
interesting  exercises  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Institution.  We 
append  a  full  account  of  them  as  given 
in  the  current  issue  of  a  Boston  paper:. 
Not  even  in  his  native  State  has  our 
home  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, received  a  more  beautiful 
tribute  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday 
than  that  tendered  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston.  The  blending  of 
enterprise  aDd  skill  noted  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  institution  found  a 
most  worthy  and  unique  interpreta- 
tion in  this  offering.  There  was  a 
singular  fitness  in  this  spontaneous 
testimony  to  the  poet  whose  sympathy 
for  the  sightless  was  quickened  a  gen- 
eration ago, .  when  he  accompanied 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  Dr. 
Howe,  on  his  visit  to  the  home  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  whose  poesy 
has  pictured  to  their  mental  vision 
the  beauties  of  the  hidden  world. 
The  hall  of  the  institution  presented 
an  interesting  sight  at  the  opening  of 
the  celebration,  and  as  the  charm  of 
the  tcene  was  enchanced  by  the  warm 
sun  rays  that  lit  up  the  bay  and 
streamed    through   the  windows  the 


privation  of  the  inmates  was  em- 
phasized for  all  who  could  see  with 
sympathetic  eyes.  The  organ  was 
decorated  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  surrounded  by  bunting, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dove  and  floral 
wreath.  Below  the  portrait  was  a 
framed  picture  of  the  poet's  home,  and 
on  either  side  were  zonale  pelargon- 
iums, white  and  scarlet  blossoms, 
collei,  ice-plants,  ferns  and  trailing 
vines  in  pots  and  radiant  cut  flowers 
in  vases. 

The  audience  at  3  P.  M.  filled  the 
chapel  to  overflowing,  and  included 
among  prominent  friends  of  the  sight- 
less, Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia  TTard  Howe,  Mrs. 
Julia  R.  Anagnos,  Messrs.  W.  D  How- 
ells,  F.  H.  Underwood,  Prof.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Henry  B.  Eogers,  Henry  P.  Kid- 
der, Edward  Jackson.  The  Director, 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  explained  that  the 
idea  of  the  celebration  originated  with 
the  fourth  class  of  literature.  He 
announced  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Dwight,  the 
senior  member  of  the  Board  of  trust- 
ees, would  preside.  The  latter  allud- 
ed to  the  late  member  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Apthorp.  and  appro- 
priately introduced  the  exercises. 
The  programme  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  selection  from  Longfellow, 
"Fbndrous  Truths,  and  Manifold  es 
Wondrous."  The  music  of  this  piece, 
which  is  of  much  beauty,  was  com- 
posed by  a  former  pupil  of  the  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Septimus  Fraser.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Poet  Long- 
fellow was  then  rendered  in  very  in- 
telligent style  by  Charles  Prescott. 
Another  pretty  musical  selection, 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  was 
then  sung.  This  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  extracts  from  Longfellow's 
poems  by  the  means  of  the  sense  of 
touch  on  raised  letters.  The  pieces 
were  given  with  much  expression,  and 
included  portions  of  Evangeline,  Foot- 
steps of  Angels,  and  the  wedding  scene 
from  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
The  boys  who  participated  were: 
Henry  Boesen,  ITilliam  Hammon, 
Fred  Gould,  Allie  Howlan  and  Elisha 
Kenyon,  Concluded  in  n&xt  No. 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION. 

Faribault,   Minnesota, 
May    6,  1882. 


LONGFELLOW. 

Concluded. 

They  were  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Adams,  teacher  of  the 
fourth  class.  After  the  rendering  of 
Longfellow's  "Beware,"  the  feature  of 
the  day  was  given — a  dialogue  on 
Longfellow  and  other  poets  written  by 
Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos*  This  produc- 
tion, which  bespoke  the  inherited 
style  of  the  writer,  hadpreviously  been 
printed  for  the  occasion  by  the  pupils, 
in  raised  letters.  Tbe  characters  in  the 
dialogue  were  :  Forrester,  C.  T.  Glea- 
son;  Ernest,  Frank  Washington;  Fitz- 
Clarence,  Claernce  Bosford;  Hector, 
W.    Halliden. 

In  the  rendering  of  the  dialogue 
Frank  Washington  filled  the  part  of 
Chairman  cleverly,  and  especially  urged 
the  claims  of  the  Poet  Longfellow; 
Charles  T.  Gleason  spoke  for  Low-ell, 
Clarence  Bosford  for  Bryant  and  Holmes 
and  William  Halliden  for  Whiltier,  all 
reciting  their  lines  with  capital  ex- 
pression. Skillfully  inserted  in  the 
dialogue  wTere  Longfellow's  poems; 
"Prometheus,"  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  and  the  "Psalm;of  Life,"kthe  lat- 
ter being  recited  admirably  in  unison, 
j  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the 
Chairman  introduced  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
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Howe,  who  said  :  It  is  a  pleasure,  on 
tins  day  at  the  edge  of  spring,  to  speak 
of  a  poet  who  has  made  a  perpetual 
spring  in  the  hard  winter  of  New 
England.  Through  all  the  length  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  life  he  has 
made  for  us  "this  rosy  twine  dropping 
odors,  dropping  wine,1'  not  the  wine 
of  Bacchic  fury,  but  the  fine  exhila- 
rating cordial  of  a  pure  and  fervent 
imagination.  A  more  harmonious  life 
exists  not  on  the  records,  perhaps,  of 
this  or  any  century.  Where  has  this 
harmony  not  penetrated  ?  In  what 
remote  places,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  has  not  this  name  become  a 
household   word?     While  we   remem- 


ber 


the  delights  of  his 


music,    let    us 


not  forget  the  true  and  noble  burthens 
which  the  inspired  wings  of  his  song 
have  carried.  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems 
ou  Slavery  were  published  at  a  time 
in  which  abolition  was  a  theme  inter- 
dicted to  ears  polite  His  poem  on 
the  Arsenal  in  Springfield  was  also  an 
utterance  in  advance  of  his  time,  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  the  noble  oration 
of  Charles  Sumner  upon  the  true  glory 
of  nations  as  distinguished  from  the 
false  glory  of  military  conquest.  I 
need  not  here  enumerate  the  beautiful 
lyrics  which  one  by  one  have  attached 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  him.  To 
mention  one  would  be  to  slight  twenty 
equally  worthy  of  mention.  But  let 
us  come  later  to  that  heavy  task  by 
which  he  brought  before  us  the  medi- 
aeval Dante  robed  in  our  modern  En- 
glish, but  with  much  care  and  reverence 
let  us  also  speak  of  those  writings, 
Hiawatha  and  the  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  of  which  one  preserves  for  us 
the  legend  of  an  aboriginal  race,  the 
other  a  true  picture  of  the  beginnings 
of  a  national  life  and  early  civilization. 
Among  all  those  brilliant  achievements 
I  turn  from  the  laurels  of  the  poet  to 
the  civic  crown  of  the  good  citizen.  Mr 
Longfellow  has  followed  with  faithful 
affection  the  history  and  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

When  I  look  at  you,  my  dear  friends, 
who  suffer  a  privation  of  the  pleasure 
of  direct  contemplation  of  the  world's 
beauty,  how  grateful  must  I  be  to  him 
who  has  been  able  to  give  you  such 
a  fine  spiritual  reliction  of  this  beauty. 
When  I  think  of  the  delight  which 
you  have  all  felt  in  reading  his  writ- 
ings, I  feel  it  was  very  appropriate 
that  this  birthday  of  his  should  be 
celebrated  by  you  in  particular — that 
you  should  feel  inclined  among  the  so 
many  who  owe  him  much  to  consider 
yourselves  his  master-debtors. 

Dr.  Dwight  read  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Oliver,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low, expressing  regret  at  being  unable 
to  attend.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  being 
called  upon,  spoke  a  few  extempore 
words,  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  and  hearing  what  he  had.  As 
he  watched  the  sightless  boys  reading 
the  printed  words  of  the  poet  with  their 
delicate  touch  he  thought  that  after  all 
that  was  the  true  way  to  read  Long- 
fellow, as  one  could  imagine  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  imparted  through  the 
sense  of  feeling. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood  said : 

We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  a  noble 
and  venerable  man.  The  Greeks  gave 
us  the  name  which  we  bestow  upon 
him,  "Maker."  At  first  thought,  the 
name  might  seem  more  fit  for  a  sculp- 
tor or  architect,  a  maker  of  visible, 
material  things;  but  with  increasing 
wisdom  and  experience  we  see  that 
men  and  their  structures  are  transi- 
tory, and  ideas  only  eternal.  Words 
are  symbols,  and  often  inadequate;  a 
poem  is  not  a  column  of  words;  the 
true  work  of  the  poet  is  in  the  realm 
of  thought;   he  is  as  truly  in   eternity 


as  if  he  had  dropped  his  mortal  vest- 
ure. We  are  in  the  habit  of  deriving 
our  comparisons  and  analogies  from 
the  visible  world,  because  through  the 
eyes  we  have,  or  have  had,  our  most 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  But 
even  with  *  closed  eyes  we  bring  to 
mind  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  rivers  and  vales,  the  vast- 
ness  of  ocean  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
heavens.  All  these  were  mirrored  in 
the  mind  of  the  blind  Milton,  as  were 
the  blue  Olympus,  the  wooded  Ida 
and  the  Trojan  plain  in  the  mind  of 
the  blind  Homer.  The  poet  creates 
nothing ;  creation  is  the  work  of  the 
Infinite  Maker.  The  poet's  work  is  a1 
fashioning,  or,  I  might  say,  evolution 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
external  nature,  by  the  complex  traits 
of  human  character,  by  the  history 
and  works  of  man.  Millions  of  roses 
fill  the  gardens  of  Damascus  with 
beauty  and  perfume,  and  each  glowing 
blossom  breathes  out  its  life  for  the 
result.  The  priceless  attar  which 
Queens  and  Sultans  delight  in  is  the 
poetry  of  the  multitudinous  roses.  In 
every  soul  there  should  be  some  love  of 
beauty,  some  trait  of  nobleness, 
some  generosity  of  emotion;  and  the 
poet  distils  from  these,  as  the  chemist 
from  roses,  the  poetry  of  human  life. 
You  will  not  wonder  that  the  poet 
stands  first  among  men  when  you  con- 
sider that  it  is  he  who  has  revealed  to 
us  what  we  have  felt  in  our  most  ex- 
alted moments,  but  which  we  could 
never  have  expressed.  He  heightens 
and  makes  permanent  the  conception 
of  beauty;  he  shows  what  is  noblest 
in  us,  and  points  to  endless  capabilities 
beyond.  Longfellow,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate,  is  one  of  the  poets  of 
universal  humanity.  It  is  not  necessa- 
ry nor  gracious  to  institute  compari- 
sons. We  can  speak  of  him  as  he  is, 
And,  to  say  truth,  he  is  today  more 
loved  and  honored  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken  than  any  poet, 
of  any  age.  From  the  time  he  first 
sounded  the  solemn  monotone  of  the 
Psalm  of  Life  he  has  had  audiences, 
attention  and  love  from  every  class  of 
readers.  From  the  Queen  to  the  peas- 
ant, from  the  cloistered  scholar  to  the 
pioneer  in  the  wilderness,  he  enlists 
and  holds  the  hearts  of  all.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  his  crystal  clear  style  (free 
from  affectation  and  Browningism),  to 
the  pervading  sense  of  music,  and  to 
the  exquisite  but  unobtrusive  art ;  but 
more,  I  think,  is  due  to  his  broad  sym- 
pathy, manifested  in  so  many  touching 
poems  upon  the  incidents  of  our  mortal 
life.    Few    persons    read    poetry   for 

mental  stimulus.  In  this  busy  world 
the  mind  is  spurred  and  goaded  enough, 
and  men  crave  the  restfulness  of  music, 
the  delights  of  "objective"  verse,  some- 
thing to  rustle  the  leaves  of  memory, 
something  to  project  upon  the  horizon 
the  enchanting  visions  of  hope.  For 
over  fifty  years  our  noble  singer  has 
been  filling  the  world  with  melody. 
His  poems  are  a  gospel  of  good  will 
set  to  music.  In  their  purity,  tender- 
ness, dignity  and  grace  they  are  fitly 
matched  with  the  poet's  life. 

For  each  of  you,  my  friends,  as  must 
look  in  "thought's  interior  sphere"   for 
,  images  of  nature  and  suggestions  of  the 
beautiful,    the    poetry   of  Longfellow 
must     have     an  unspeakable    charm. 
After  this   day  I   shall  remember  the 
hundred  busy  fingers    whose  sensitive 
inerves  have  been  taking  up  and   trans- 
mitting the  impressions   from  the  em- 
|  bossed  page,  and  with  all  your  friends 
Ihere  bless  God  for  the  new  avenue  open- 
ed to  otherwise  darkened  souls.     If  you 
cannot  be  poets,  you  can  at  least  feel 
the  immortal  glow;  and  you  can   show 
that  a  true  life  is  a  true  poem, 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  said  that  he   who 

would  need   preparation   to  speak    in 

(such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time   could 

[Jiave  only  half  a   heart.     He    assured 


the  blind  children  that  they  had  one 
advantage  over  seeing  ones,  in  the 
larger  measure  of  sympathy  which  is 
constantly  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Longfellow  was  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  in  New  Hampshire  when  his 
sympathy  was  moved  for  the  blind  by 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  said  the  speaker, 
to  associate  two  such  men,  to  know 
that  they  were  in  intense  sympathy, 
and  that  this  sympathy  once  kindled 
never  died  out. 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  17,  1882. 


The  printing  fund  for  the  blind  still 
lacks  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  con- 
templated amount.  ■  It  would  seem  as 
though  no  object  could  make  a  more  im- 
pressive appeal  than  this.  The  institution 
is  by  no  means  limited  in  its  influence  or 
its  benefits  to  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  New 
England  institution,  and  those  who  have 
received  useful  instruction  within  its  walls 
are  to  be  found  in  all  our  Eastern  commu- 
nities. The  particular  benefit,  which  this 
special  fund  is  to  confer  is,  however, 
limited  to  no  one  State  or  section.  Every 
blind  person  who  can  read  tho  English 
Janguage  will  receive  good.  Those  who 
can  see  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volumes  at  their  command.  But  the  books 
for  the  blind  are  necessarily  very  few  indeed. 
To  enlarge  this  number,  to  open  the  treasures 
of  our  literature  to  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons, to  increase  the  sum  of  their  enjoyment 
as  well  as  their  knowledge,  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  independent  study,  to 
add  to  their  meutal  and  spiritual  resource 
—surely  all  this  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
ftnd  Christian  thing  to  do.  The  opportu- 
nity to  participate  iu  such  a  benevolent 
undertaking  should  be  hailed  and  improved 
with  a  greatful  eagerness.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  amount  should  be  made 
np  in  season  for  the  semi-centennial  anui- 
rersary  of  the  institution,  which  will  soon 
occur,  and  the  committee  would  earnestly 
press  upou  those  of  our  citizens,  who  are 
favorably  disposed  to  the  enterprise — and 
who  is  not?— to  make  speedy  contributions 
to  the  fund.  Largo,  and  small  sums  will  be 
gratefully  received. 


WITH     SUPPLEMENT, 

i.  t  —  ,  ■---r— 

SATURDAY  MORNING.  MAY  20. 


Cokckkt  by  Mu.  Johns.  Mr.  Clayton  Johns, 
a  student  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  about  to  sail  for  Enjj 
rope,  gave  a  very  interesting  piano  recital  ao 
the  Terkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  programme  was  a  choice 
one.  Mr.  Johns  played  to  a  delighted  audience, 
who  listened  to  his  fine  and  spirited  interpreta- 
tions with  great  enthusiasm,  and  joined  his) 
othe>-  friends  in  wishing  him  a  successful  Euro" 
pean  sojourn.  Mr.  Johns  will  play  in  Sir.  Sher- 
wood's concert  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  25ttt 
Inst. 
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Boston,  May  27,1882. 


Concert  for  the  Blind.— The  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  So.  Boston  is 
exceptionally  favored  by  some  of  th-  most  ar- 
tistic concerts  giyen  in  Boston.  liarelv  does  tne 
musician  displa.v  his  gifts  before  such  an  at 
tentive  and  appreciative  audience,  and  it  must 
be  a  strong  inspiration  to  the  artist  to  feil  that 
he  is  giving  the  blind  scholars  a  treat  appre- 
ciated most  keenly  by  toose  whose  yreurent 
pleasures  come  to  them  through  the  sense  of 
hearing.  A  notable  event  was  the  concert 
giveu  at  this  institution  by  Mr.  Albert  Meyers, 
on  the  l"th  Inst.,  at  which  the  following  artists 
kindly  assisted ;— Miss  Annie  C.  VVestervelt, 
soprano;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Mi>ore,  coutralto; 
Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond,  basso;  J.  Frank  Dona- 
hoe,  organist  and  pianist;  J.  P.  Leahy,  elocu- 
tionist. Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond,  of  Worcester, 
rendered  Mozart's  beautiful  aria,  "  Non  piu 
Andral"  with  marked  vivacity  aud  ability  and 
was  earnestly  redemanded  by  the  audience. 
Mr.  Hammond  has  a  rich  basso  can  tan  le  voice 
which  seems  to  excel  in  this  particular  style 
of  composition.  Miss  Moore  deserves  warm 
praise  for  :he  tasteful  delivery  of  her  solos, 
particularly  in  "Her  King"  by  Blumenthal. 
In  this  her  rich  low  notes  showed  to  advan- 
tage. J.  Frank  Donahoe's  organ  solos  were 
as  usual,  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  musical 
abilities  were  never  more  fully  appreciated. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the 
artistic  singing  of  Miss  Westerve.lt.  Her  must 
effective  number  was  "  My  Mother  Bids  Me 
Bind  My  Hair,"  by  Haydn.  The  duett  "  Be- 
ware," by  Balfe,  sung  with  Mr.  Meyers,  was 
given  with  much  brilliancy  and  finish.  Among 
Mr.  Leahy's  recitations,  precedence  should 
be  given  to  "  The  Engineer's  Story."  So  much 
earnestness  and  dramatic  ability  as  this  decla- 
mation calls  forth  coulH  not  fail  to  Impress  the 
audience  with  the  assurance  tbat  Mr.  Leahy 
had  truly  interpreted  the  strongest  points  In 
the  author's  production  and  forced  them  with 
effect  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 
In  response  to  an  emphatic  encore  he  recited 
"The  September  Gale,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Mr.  Meyers  sang  "My  Boyhoods 
Home,"  by  ItuOke.  In  response  to  a  recall  he 
also  sang  "The  Three  0:d  Maids  of  Lee" 
Mr.  Meyers  may  well  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  the  concert,  a  marked  feature 
of  which  was  that  the  talent  consisted  of  hut 
a  few  ladles  and  gentleman  whose  sinking 
and  playing  was  welcomed  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure, and  whose  encores  were  not  >iue  to  the 
demands  of  courtesy,  but  to  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  their  musical  accomplishments.  Tho 
audience,  outside  of  those  connected  with  the 
institution,  was  a  private  one,  Invitations  be- 
ing limited.  „*„ 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  rose  In  reply  to  some  humor- 
ous remarks  from  the  superintendent,  and  after  giv- 
ing "measare  for  measure,"  added  her  tribute  of 
thanks  to  the  noble  benefactor  in  the  following 
stanza: 

•  These  friends  who  in  the  shadows  sit 
Your  kindly  face  cannot  behold, 
But  your  soul  features  in  their  heart 
They'll  keep  enshrined  in  memories  gold. 

A  boy  and  girl  next  approached,  each  nreseuting- 
Mr.  Snelling  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  The  verse  aud- 
the  flowers  were  duly  acknowledged.  Mr.  John  s. 
Dwigbt  added  his  congratulations,  and  Prof,  Bear- 
man  contributed  severa'  classical  piano-forte  selec- 
tions. Later  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Rogers  delighted 
the  company  with  vocal  music,  and  at  8  o'clock  a 
concert  of  much  merit  was  gven  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Wuit- 
ney,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Topliffe  and  uotabte  musicians. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Suelling  was  executed  by  Mr. 
G.  Mcln tyre,  and  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  blind  It  will  be  placed  in 
the  printmg  room. 


SSostott  Jontwal. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  2. 


The  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  tbo  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  establishment,  together  with  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  school,  will  be  held 
at  Tremont  Tenmle.  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  at  3 
P.  M.  His  Excellency  Governor  Long  will  pre- 
side, and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  give  an  ad- 
dress. There  will  also  be  music,  declamations, 
recitations,  etc.,  by  pupils  of  the  Institution. 


EVENING  TRANSCKIPT 


frji>ay.  june  a.  iasa. 


In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment, together  with  the  commencement 
fxercises  of  the  school,  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  at  3  P.  M.  His  ex- 
cellency Governor  Long  will  preside,  and  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  will  give  an  address.  There  will 
also  be  music,  declamations,  recitations,  etc.,  by 
l  upils  of  the  institution. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 


SOUTH     BOSTON,     MAY   27,  1882. 


— The  pupils  of  Miss  Esther  Nichols 
and  otters  gave  an  entertainment  last 
Mo'iday  evening  under  her  direction  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  elicited 
much  commendation. , 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADYEETISEE: 


SATURDAY    MORNING.    JUNE    3,   1882. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
school,  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tues- 
day, June  13,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  Governor 
Long  will  preside,  and  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson 
will  give  an  address.  There  will  also  be  music, 
declamations,  recitations  and  other  exercises  by 
pupils  of  the  institution.       — m 


Daily  (ffummft  ©rattfUer, 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

WEDNESDAY.    MAY    31.    1882. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    JUNE   3,  1882. 


Perkins  Institute. — Monday  was  a  gala  day  at 
the  school  for  the  blind.  A  charming  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  pupils  before  a  select  class  of  visi- 
tors in  the  afternoon.  The  Dand  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  spirited  music,  followed  by  a  little 
girj  reading  a  story  by  touch  from  a  new  book,  a 
pifino  solo,  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy, vocal  solo,  reading  "the  story  of  a  lobster," 
by  Mamie  French,  which  was  heard  with  much  ac- 
ceptance, and  singing  by  the  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively followed.  After  which  Mr.  Auagons  made 
an  address  of  welcome  and  narrated  an  original 
story  of  a  large  family  of  good  little  children,  illus- 
trating it  by  the  unveiling  of  a  picture,  which  had 
been  artfully  concealed  on  the  piano,  and  to  which 
the  following  inscription  was  attached: 

"This  portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snetling  was  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  of  the 
Blind,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  great  and  deep  grat- 
tude  tor  his  persistent  exertions  and  laborious  ef- 
orts  in  raising  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind  of 
New  England,  Boston,  May  1,  1382."  Mr.  Sell- 
ing, in  responding,  said  this  was  a  most  unexpected 
surprise,  and  partly  accredited  the  great  enterprise 
ol  raising  $100,000  for  the  printing  fund  to"  the 
efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  other  friends,  and 
not  solely  to  himself.  He  had  never  had  more 
nleasure  iti  his  life  than  in  assisting   in  the   work. 


—  The  semi-centennial  anniversary 
find  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
he  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  13th,  at  three  o'clock. 
GC?-l>o"g  P'j11  preside,  and  Col.  T.  VT. 
Higginson  W*U  deliver  an  address,  after 
which  a  programme  Of  exercises  by  the 
pupils  will  follow.  Tickets  can  b«  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
director  or  the  institution. 

—The  printing  hind  for  the  blind  has 
all  been  pledged,  and  the  full  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
secured. 


A   CHARMING  SURPRISE. 

An  excellent  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Snelliug,  the  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
to  whose  exertions  the  success  of  raising 
$100,000  for  the  printing  fund  is  so  largely 
due,  was  unveiled  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
t  lie  presence  of  a  select  company  of  friends. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  a  spirited 
piece  of  music  by  the  band,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  one  of  the  little  girls,  Mary 
McCady.  read  by  touch  a  comic  story  from 
one  of  the  new  books.  A  piano  solo  by 
Orville  Cadwell,  exercise  in  mental  arith- 
metic and  geography,  a  voeal  solo  by  Wni. 
13.  Hammond,  reading,  the  "Story  of  the 
Locusts,"  by  Eunice  French,  (which  elicit- 
ed much  merriment  aud  applause),  and 
singing  by  tjje  boys  and  girls  respectively, 
followed.  The  difttctor  then  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  proceeded  to  nar- 
rate a  story,  the  drift  of  which  rjsfsrred  to 
ii  large  family  of  good  children,  and  to  a 
kind  friend  who  had  striyeu  industriously 
to  supply  heir  wants.  Air.  Anagnos  then 
said  that,  his  story,  instead  of  a  moral,  had 
an  illustration,  at  which  point  he  unveiled! 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Suelling,  which  was 
concealed  behind  a  map,  and  to  which  the 
following  inscription  was  attached, — 

"This  portrait  of  Mp.  Samuel  G.  Snelling 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  feehool  for  the  Blind,  as  a: 
slight  token  of  their  great  and  deep  grati- 
tude for  his  persistent  exertions  and  labor- 
ious efforts  in  raising  the  printing  fund  for 
the  blind  of  New  Euglaud.  Boston,  May 
1st,  1882." 

The  portrait  is  an  excellent  one,  and  had 
been  ta  en  from  a  cabiuet  photograph 
without  Mr.  Snelling's  Jfuowjedge,  so  that 
the  surprise  to  him  was  complete. 

Mrs.  Julia  w  ard  Howe  made  one  of  her 
happiest  speeches  ou  the  occasion,  closing 
with  the  following  appropriate  verse,— 

"These  friends  who  in  the  shadows  sit, 

Your  kindly  face  cannot  behold, 
But  your  soul  features  in  their  heart 

They'll  keep  enshrined  in  memory's  gold." 

A  little  giil  aud  boy  now  presented  Mr. 
Snelling  with  wreaths  of  r$8£g  pji  behalf 
of  the  pupils  of  both,  departments,  Mr. 
Suelling,  iu  responding  to  the  speeches 
and  acknowledging  the  floral  gifts,  said 
that  fcj^s  was  a  most  unexpected  surprise 
aud  partly  accredited  the  success  in  rais- 
ing the  amount  o.f'-$iGw,£,09  fax  the  printing- 
fund  to  the  efforts  ot  the  director  and.  pther 
friends  and  to  the  profound  respect  which 
!ott<r  (iomin unity  bears  to  the  memory  of  the 
frr^at  iou«ijU"  ,°f  the  institution.  He  add- 
ed that  'le  had  ue.ve.*  had  greater  pleasure 
in  his  life  than"  that  which  he  had  experi- 
enced in  laboring  for  this  cause,  Mr,  John 
S.  DwigUt  followed  with  brief  congratula- 
tory remarks,  aud  the  eminent  pianist, 
Pacinian,  played  a  Beethoveu  sonata  aud 
several  other  pieces  to  the  delighted  audi- 
ence. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Suelling  will  be  hung 
jn  the  priuting-ofiice. 

A  musical  recital  was  given  Ifttpr  in  tho 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  vocalist 
Mrs.  Glara  Doria  Rogers,  and  hi  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  concert  of  much,  merit, 
given  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Whitney,  wjfjj  the  as- 
fistauce  of  Mrs,  Toplitfo  and  other  wcll- 
k\'}\vn  musicians,  which  was  .very  much 
enjoyed  by  a  crowded  house.  Thus  ended 
a  iiu y  of  greet  interest  to  all  friends  of  the 
institution,  as  well  as  to  its  officers  and  pu- 
p.U*. 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADYEETISEE: 


MONDAY    MORNING.    JUNE  5,  1882. 


Governor  Long  will  preside  at  the  semi-centen- 
nial anniversary  and  commencement  exercises  of 
the  PerKins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  13.  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson will  deliver  an  aadresa  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Jhiliot  will  award  the  diplomas. 


Der 

BlindenfreuncL 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Verbesserung  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenaustalten,  der  Blindenlehrer  -  Gongresse  nnd  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildung.) 

Unter  Mitwirknng   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

herausgegebeu  und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 

Are  pietasque  dabant  lacem, 
coecique  videbunt. 


Ml  3. 


Diiren,  den  15.  Mftrz  1882. 


Jahrgang  II. 


—  ,"  Die  alteste,  im  Jahre  1832  gegriindete  Blindenanstalt  der  neuen  Welt, 
die  Perkins   Institution   and   Massachusetts   School   for  the  blind 
zu  Boston,   zahlte   nach   dem   uus   vorliegenden  Bericht  von  1881  147  Zoglinge 
(darunter    19   erwachsene  Arbeiter  in  eineni  getrennten  Hause)  mit  13  Lehrern. 
Die  Anstalt  behauptet  unter  alien  Blindenanstalten  Nordamerika's  einen  gewissen 
Vorzug,  indem  sie  alien  spater  entstandenen  als  Muster  gedient  und  ihren  Geist, 
den  Geist  ihres  um  das  Blindenwesen  hochverdienten  ersten  Directors  Dr.  Howe, 
aufgepragt   hat.     Auch  jetzt  noch  geniesst  sie  ihr  altes  Ansehen,   indem  sie  auf 
alien  Gebieten   der  Blindenbildung   die    grossten  Anstrengungen   macht  und  mit 
den    in   ihrer  Officin   erzeugten  zahlreichen  Biichern  und  sonstigen  Unterrichts- 
mitteln   den  grossten  Theil  der  Blinden  Amerika's  versieht.     Aus  dieser  Officin, 
die  aus  einem  besondern  Fonds,    dem  in  den  letzten  zwei  Jahren  nicht  weniger 
als  44,000  Dollars  durch  milde  Sammlungen  zuflossen,  unterhalten  wird,  sind  bis 
jetzt  66  Bande  Blindenliteratur,  Schul-  und  Lesebucher  fiir  alle  Facher,  klassische 
Stiicke  von  Shakespeare,   Dickens,  Byron  etc.   und   16  verschiedene  Landkarten 
hervorgegangen.    Das   ist   eine  Leistung   eines   einzelnen  Instituts,   wie   sie  die 
Vereinigung  aller  deutschen  Anstalten  zu  erreichen  lange  vergebens  sich  abmilht. 
Von  den  Schuleinrichtungen  der  Anstalt  heben  wir  besonders  den  „ Kindergarten" 
hervor,  der  auch  im  englisch-sprechenden  Amerika  seinen  deutschen  Nanien  bei- 
behalten  hat  und  somit  seinen  Ursprung  nicht  verleugnet.     Wir  mochten  wiinschen, 
dass  jede  Blindenanstalt  einen  solchen,    fur  ihren  Zweck  eingerichteten  Kinder- 
garten aufweisen  konnte,  der  mit  seinen  methodisch  angewandten  Spielen,  seinen 
Bau-,  Flecht-,  Zeichen-  und  Modellir-Beschaftigungen  so  recht  dazu  angethan  ist, 
das  durch  das  Gebrechen  geschwachte  oder  variirte  Vorstellungs-,    Willens-  und 
Thatigkeitsvermbgen  der  Blinden  zu  wecken,  zu  starken  und  zu  regeln.     Hoffent- 
lich   wird   uns   die  mit   dem  nachsten  Congress   in  Frankfurt  verbundene  Aus- 
stellung  einen    derartigen  Blinden-Kindergarten   mit   alien   seinen  Einrichtungen 
vor  Augen    fiihren    und    den  Zweck   und    die  Art  und  Weise  seiner  Benutzung 
klarstellen.  —  In   der  amerikanischen  Anstalt  sind  auch  die  Handarbeiten  ohne 
Riicksicht  auf  den  Erwerb  ganz  in  den  Dienst  der  Erziehuug  gestellt  und  werden 
zunachst   nur  rait  der  Massgabe  betrieben,    dass  sie  den  Korper  kraftig  und  ge- 
lenkig   macheu    und  den  Geist  in  seiner  Eutwicklung  fordern,  „denn,"    sagt  der 
Berichterstatter  Director  Anagnos,  „vir  haben  die  Erfabrung  gemacht,  dass  die- 
jenigen,   die   sich   ununterbrochen  mit  geistigen  Studieu  bescbaftigen,   geringere 
Fortschritte    in    ihrer   geistigen   Entwicklung    machen   als   diejenigen,    die   mit 
geistiger   und   korperlicher  Beschaftigung   planmiissig  abwechseln."    Ein  wahres 
Wort,   das  bisher   von  den  Blindeninstituten  wohl  weniger  unbeachtet  geblieben 
ist,  als  von  den  iibrigen  Bildungsanstalten  Deutscblands.     Aus  demselben  Grunde 
wird   auch   das  Turnen   in  Boston  mit  einem  besonderen  Aufwande  von  Mitteln 
und   Zeit   betrieben.  —  Im   Anhange   gibt  Anagnos   eine   kurze  Geschichte   der 
Entwicklung  des  Blindenbildungswesens  in  Europa  und  Amerika;    er  verleugnet 
die  Mutterschaft   der  Pariser   und  anderer  europaischer  Anstalten  den  amerika- 
nischen  gegeniiber   nicht,    nimmt   aber   gerne   das  Compliment  einer  Franzosin, 
Madame  Niboyet,   entgegen,   die   in  ihrer  Schrift  „Des  aveugles  et  de  leur  edu- 
cation" von  den  amerikanischen  Anstalten  sagt,   dass  sie  die  grossern  (stronger) 
Tbchter   einer   geringern  Mutter    wiircn.     Nach  Anagnos   unterscheiden  sich  die 
amerikanischen  Anstalten   von   den   europaischen  durch  die  Art  und  den  Grund 
ihrer  Entstehuug   und   durch    den    in   ihnen   vorherrschenden  Geist   der  Selbst- 
standigkeit  und  Freiheit.    Letztere  Anstalten  seien  die  Schopfungen  des  Mitleids 
und  der  Nachstenliebe,  wahrend  erstcre  dem  amerikanischen  Rechtsgefuhle,    das 
jedem  Burger  ohne  Unterschied  der  physischen  Anlagen  und  Befahigung  kosten- 
freie  Gelegenheit   zu   seiner  Aaisbildung   biete    und  daher  fiir  Blinde  ebenso  gut 
wie  fiir  Sehende  StaatsbiJdungsstatteu  (jetzt  29  in  den  vereinigten  Staaten)  unter- 
halte,   ihron  Ursprung  verdankten.     Das  hatte  zur  Folgi-,    dass  die  Blinden  Eu- 
ropa's  auch  nach  ihrer  Ausbildung  immer  noch  auf  das  Mitleid  der  Mitmenschen 


4    GREAT  BENEFACTION! 


Education  of  the  Blind. 

OLD-WORLD  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  NEW. 

The  Blindenfreund,  a  German  periodical, 
published  at  Diiren  on  the  Rhine,  gives  in  its 
last  cumber  a  review  of  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  institution  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

The  oldest  institution  for  the  blind  in  the 
New  World,  founded  in  the  year  1832,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston,  numbers,  according  to  the 
report  which  we  have  received  for  the  year 
1881,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils  (among 
whom  are  nineteen  grown-up  workmen  in  a  sep- 
arate building),  with  thirteen  teachers.  The 
institution  maintains  a  certain  prestige  among 
all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  North  America, 
having  served  as  a  model  to  all  the  institutions 
lormed  later,  and  impressed  upon  them  its 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  its  first  director,  so  distin- 
guished in  the  cause  of  the  blind — Dr.  Howe. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  institution  enjoys 
its  old  authority,  making  the  greatest  exertions 
in  all  the  branches  of  education  for  the  blind, 
and  supplying  the  greatest  portion  of  the  blind 
in  America  with  the  numerous  books  prepared 
inits  printing-office,  and  with  other  educational 
apparatus. 

From  this  printing-office,  which  is  maintained 
by  a  special  fund,  which  has  been  increased 
during  the  last  two  years  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  no  less  than  $44,000,  have 
been  published  up  to  date  sixty-six  volumes  of 
literature  for  the  blind,  school  and  reading- 
books  for  all  departments,  classical  pieces  from 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Byron,  etc.,  and  sixteen 
different  maps.  This  is  an  achievement  by  a 
single  institution  such  as  all  the  German  insti- 
tutions put  together  have  long  vainly  striven  to 
attain. 

We  would  specially  call  attention  to  the  kin- 
dergarten among  the  school  arrangements  of 
the  institution,  which,  even  in  English-speaking 
America,  has  retained  its  German  name  and 
thus  does  not  deny  its  origin.  We  might  wish 
that  every  institution  for  the  blind  could  show 
such  a  kindergarten,  adapted  to  meet  its  special 
ends,  which,  with  its  methodically  arranged 
games,  its  block  building,  weaving,  drawing 
and  modelling,  is  so  thoroughly  well  calculated 
to  awaken,  strengthen  and  regulate  the  facul- 
ties of  imagination,  volition  and  action,  which 
are  weakened  or  modified  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  by  their  infirmity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  the  exhibition,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proaching congress  in  Frankfort,  a  kindergar 
ten  of  this  sort  will  be  presented  with  all  its 
contrivances  and  appliances,  so  that  its  objects, 
as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted,  may 
be  clearly  observed  and  studied. 

In  the  American  institution  trades  also  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  education 
without  regard  to  profit,  and  are  pursued  at 
first  only  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  body 
strong  and  supple  and  furthering  the.develop- 
ment  ot  the  mind.  "For,"  says  the  author  of 
the  report,  Director  Anagnos,  "we  have  found 
that  those  who  are  uninterruptedly  occupied 
with  intellectual  studies  make  less  progress  in 
their  mental  development  than  those  who  alter- 
nate mental  with  physical  occupations  conform- 
ably to  a  plan" — a  true  word,  which  has  been 
less  neglected  hitherto  by  the  institutions  for 
the  blind  than  by  the  other  educational  estab- 
lishments of  Germany.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple gymnastics  are  pursued  in  Boston  with  a 
special  expenditure  of  time  and  apparatus. 

In  the  appendix  Anagnos  gives  a  short  history 
of  the  development  of  the  system  of  education 
for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America.  He  does 
not  deny  that  the  Parisian  and  other  European 
institutions  were  tho  parents  of  those  of  Amer- 
ica; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gladly  accepts 
the  compliment  of  a  French  lafly,  who  said  of 
the  American  institutions  in  her  work  "Oa  the 
Blind  and  their  Education,"  that  "they  are  the 
stronger  daughters  of  a  feeble  mother."  Accord- 
ing to  Anagnos,  the  American  institutions  are 


loo 


einen  gewissen  Anspruch  machten,  die  amerikanischen  Blinden  aber,  denen  schon 
in  den  Anstalten  nach  Dr.  Howe's  Devise :  „Heaven  helves  those  who  help  them- 
selves" eiu  hoher  Grad  von  Selbstbewusstsein  und  Thatendrang  eingeflosst  werde, 
ganz    auf   eigeuen  Fiissen    zu   stehen    sich    bestrebten    und  dazu  aucli  mehr  be- 
fahigt   waren.     Etwas  Wahres   mag    in  diesen  Gedankeu  liegen;    es  gab  Zeiten, 
wo   in  den  europaischen  Staaten  die  Bliudenbildung  und  darnach  auch  die  Ver- 
sorgung    ausschliesslich    das    Werk    der    Philaiitropie    uud    des    padagogischen 
Dilettantismus  waren.    Aber  das  ist  Gott  sei  Dank  anders  geworden;  der  recht- 
liche  Anspruch  der  Blinden  auf  Bilduug  uud  Beschaftigung  hat  fast  uberall  Au- 
erkennung   gefunden   und   man   ist  bestrebt,   denselben  allmahlich  Rechnung  zu 
tragen;   auch   unsere  Entlassenen   fiihlen   sich   grosstentheils   recht   selbst-  und 
zielbewusst  und  suchen  ihre  Stelle  iu  der  menschlichen  Gesellschaft  auszufttllen, 
soweit  es  ihre  durch  das  Gebrechen  beschrankten  Krafte  erlauben !    Im  Uebrigen 
wollen  wir  die  grossed  Fortschritte,  die  das  amerikanische  Blindenbildungswesen 
von  Jahr  zu  Jahr  macht,  gerne  anerkennen  und  namentlich  den  dortigen  auf  die 
allgemein  menschliche  Bilduug  der  Blinden,  namentlich  aucb  auf  die  korperliche, 
gericbteten  Bestrebungen  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  schenken.     In  einem  Punkte 
haben  die  vereinigten  Staaten  Deutschland  ohne  Zweifel  schon  ubertroffen,  in  der 
Ausbreitung   der  Bliudenbildung;    denn    dort   befinden   sich  bei  einer  Gesammt- 
bevolkerung  von  45,000,000  in  29  Anstalten  2083  Zoglinge,  wahrend  die  31  resp. 
28   Anstalten    des    deutschen    Beiches    mit    ebensoviel   Einwohnern    zusammen 
1574  Zoglinge  zahlen. 

—  R  Mehrere  ehemalige  Zoglinge  der  Koniglichen  Blinden-Anstalt  zu  Berlin 
sind  mit  ihren  Angehorigen  nach  Amerika  ausgewandert.  Ueber  ihr  Ergehen, 
ihre  Beschaftigung  und  ihren  Erwerb  im  fremden  Lande  hat  die  Anstalt  bisher 
zuverlassige  Nachrichten  nicht  erhalten.  Von  einem  dieser  blinden  Emigranten 
nun  bringt  der  neueste  Jahresbericht  des  Ontario  Blindenbildungs-Instituts  zu 
Brantford  (Canada)  sichere  und  erfreuliche  Kunde.  In  genanntem  Bericht  lesen 
wir:  „Der  vornehmste  unter  den  Klavierstimmern  in  der  Pianofabrik  von 
„Steinway  and  Sons"  in  New- York  ist  ein  blinder  Deutscher,  Mr.  Arm  in 
Schotte.  Der  Chef  dieses  Etablissements  schreibt  fiber  denselben  in  einem 
Briefe  an  den  Blindeninstituts-Director  Mr.  Anagnos:  „Mr.  Schotte  stimmt  fur 
die  in  unserem  Hause  stattfindenden  Concerte  die  grossen  Concertflugel.  Seine 
Leistungen  in  dieser  Kunst  miissen  als  vollendete  bezeichuet  werden  nicht  nur 
in  Bezug  auf  die  Reinheit  des  Tones,  sondern  auch  betreffs  der  Gewandtheit 
und  Soliditat  in  der  Ausfuhrung  der  Arbeit ;  die  von  ihm  behandelten  Instrumente 
zeichnen  sich  durch  vortreffiiche  Stimtnhaltung  aus."  —  Ein  neues  Attest  betreffs 
der  Leistungsfahigkeit  unserer  Blinden  als  Klavierstimrner,  ausgestellt  von  einem 

competenten  Beurtheiler! 

^q— »— ^^^^— ^"^^^— I  Beethoven's  is  essentially  mind  music,  in  hi*  in- 
terpretation of  the  great  master  Prof.  Baerman 
is  unsurpassed.  In  the  Chopin  scherzo  Prof. 
Baerman  was  less  in  sympathy  with  the  pas- 
hiouate  sensuous  composer,  who  is  so  rarely  un- 
derstood. Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  no  one 
but  a  Pule,  or  a  madman  can  play  Chopin's  mu- 
sic as  it  should  be  played.  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers 
contributed  some  charming  songs,  among 
which  were  several  of  her  own  graceful  compo- 
sitions. After  the  first  courses  of  the  musical 
feast,  the  guests  were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
high  tea  in  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
after  which  they  assembled  iu  the  hall  to  listen 
to  the  excellent  performance  of  S.  B.  Whitney 
from  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  who  opened 
the  evening  concert  by  a  performance  on  the 
fine  organ  of  the  Institute.  A  stringed  quar- 
tette and  flute  under  Mr.  Whitney's  direction 
furnished  some  pleasant  selections,  and  at  the 
hour  of  breaking  up  the  pupils  and  the  guests 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  felt 
that  a  rare  musical  enjoyment  had  been  theirs 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 


distinguished  from  the  European  by  the  man- 
ner and  the  principle  of  their  foundation,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  liberty 
which  predominates  in  them.  The  European 
institutions  are  the  creation  of  pity  and  charity, 
while  the  transatlantic  schools  for  the  blind  owe 
their  origin  to  the  American  feeling  of  right 
which  offers  to  every  citizen,  without  distinc- 
tion of  physical  capacity  and  ability,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fiee  education,  and  therefore  pro- 
vides state  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  for  the  seeing.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  blind  of  Europe,  even  after  they  have 
received  their  education,  still  make  a  certain 
claim  upon  the  pity  of  their  fellow-men;  but 
that  the  American  blind,  who  have  already  ac- 
quired a  high  degree  of  self  dependence  and 
activity  in  the  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
Dr.  Howe's  motto,  that  "Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,"  make  more  exertion  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  are  better  prepared 
to  do  so.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  these 
thoughts.  There  were  times  when  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  _and  consequently  also  the 
provision  made  for  them,  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  philanthropy  and  of  pedagogical  dilet- 
tantism. Thank  Heaven!  however,  this  has 
changed.  The  lawful  claim  of  the  blind  to  ed- 
ucation and  employment  has  tound  recognition 
almost  everywhere,  and  people  are  endeavoring 
gradually  to  discharge  this  obligation.  Those 
who  have  left  our  institutions  are  also  for  the 
most  part  self-respecting  and  possessed  of  an 
object  in  life,  and  endeavor  to  fill  their  place  in 
human  society  so  far  as  their  powers,  limited 
by  their  affliction,  allow  them.  For  the  rest, 
we  gladly  recognize  the  great  progress  which 
the  American  system  of  education  for  the  blind 
is  making  from  year  to  year,  and  especially 
the  efforts  made  there  for  the  general  culture 
of  the  blind,  and  more  particularly  in  respect 
to  physical  training.  There  is  one  point  in 
which  the  United  States  have  already  undoubt- 
edly surpassed  Germany;  we  mean  the  exten- 
sion of  education  for  the  blind.  Th3  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  have 
2083  in  their  twenty-nine  institutions,  while 
the  German  empire,  with  as  large  a  population, 
has  1574  in  its  thirty-one  institutions. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY.  JUNE  3,  1882. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  and  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  will 
take  place  at  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday,  June 
13,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.  Gov.  Long  will  preside, 
and  an  address  will  be  given  by  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  but  the  absorbing  feature  will  be  the  ex- 
ercises, musical  and  literary,  oi  the  sightless 
pupils. 


Wmtmx  (taw* 


On  Monday  an  interesting  celebration  took 
place  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  the  unveiliug  of  the  Suel- 
ling  portrait,  which,  unbeknown  to  the  original, 
the  pupils  of  the  school  had  ordered,  having 
subscribed  the  requisite  amount  of  money  for  it 
among  themselves.  After  some  music  from  the 
choir  and  a  few  exercises  in  reading,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos made  a  short  speech,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  unveiled  the  crayon  portrait,  which  he  said 
the  scholars  wished  to  present  to  the  Institution 
as  a  token  of  their  respect  for,  and  gratitude  to, 
Mr.  Samuel  Snelling,  the  treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tution, largely  through  whose  efforts  the  $100,- 
000  of  the  Printing  Fund  has  been  raised.  Mr. 
Snelling  was  entirely  unprepared  for  this  fea- 
ture of  the  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  been 
summoned,  and  expressed  himself  much  sur- 
prised aud  touched  by  this  mark  of  esteem  from 
the  young  people,  whose  welfare  he  had  so 
deeply  at  heart.  Remarks  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  JohnS.  Dwight  befitting 
the  occasion,  at  the  close  of  which  the  musical 
part  of  the  programme  was  opened  by  Prof. 
Baerman,  who  plajed  the  Sonata  Appassionata 
of  Beethoven,  as  that  great  composition  should 
always  be  played  to  be  justly  appreciated.  As 
an  intellectual  interpreter  of  music,  Prof.  Baer- 
man is  unsurpassed.  The  highest  enjoyment 
given  us  is  an  intellectual  one,  and  therefore  the 
iiitelleclual  musician  is  the  greatest  one,  and  as 
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UNDAY  MORNING 

EDITION. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  4,   1882. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  and  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind— one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
many  noble  institutions— will  take  place  at  Tiemont 
Temple  ou  the  alternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  13.  Gov. 
Long  will  preside;  Col.  T.  W.  Higgiuson  will  deliver 
an  address;  there  will  be  music,  an  exhibition  by  the 
leading  pupils,  anil  diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot.  The  occasion  promises  to  bo  one  of 
much  interest. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT 


SUNDAY    MORNING,    JUNE     4. 

*  *  *  The  Semi-Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be  celebrated  at 
Tremont  Temple  June  13,  Govenor  Long  presiding. 
Among  the  features  of  the  occasion  will  be  an  address 
by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  and  a  poem  by  Mrs.  An- 
agnos, entitled  An  Old  Enterprise.  The  meeting  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  great  interest  as  it  is  of  much  impor- 
tance, marking,  as  it  does,  the  completion  of  half  a 
century  of  vigorous  life  of  an  admirable  and  noble 
institution. 


THE  BOSTON  SUNDAYBUDGET 

JTJ^TB     4,    18  8  3. 


It  is  almost  fifty  years  since  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  began  its  work  of 
mercy.  Its  semi-centennial  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Tremont  Temple  June  13,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  commencement  exercises 
will  take  place.  Gov.  Long  is  to  preside,  and 
Col.  Higginson  will  deliver  an  address;  but 
the  real  interest  of  the  occasion  will  centre 
about  the  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitution, which,  in  their  variety  and  ex- 
cellence, will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great 
work  performed  by  it.  Boston  needs  no  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  will  not  fail  in  encour- 
aging its  teachers  and  pupils  by  attendance 
at  these  exercises. 
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Portland,  Saturday,  Jnne  3,  1882. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Hass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


^edtcn,  ^au   ^StA,     /<?<?£. 

t-Jn   accoiaance   wi'tA  a    vote  Aiaddea   at  Me   tadt  annua/ 
meett'na  oA  Me  cotAielate'on  of  Med  U^ndtttation,  Me  demt-centenni'aA 
annivetdaift   oA  Me    edtaAAtitA/ment,     toaetAet    witA  tAe   commence- 
ment etceici'ded  oA Me  dcAooA,  uh'u  Ae  Aeta at    ^Jiemont    ^Aem/iA, 
on     ^/uedaay,,      Atine    AjtA,    at  J    cr.  t^C         t^otd   (occce/tencM, 

YZevetnet    Jx^ona   nad  AtnaYs/,    ccndentea  to  Atiedide,    anaA  modt  oA 
t/ie  cAue/ maaidtlated  a/ia  dome  oA Me  maiteid  ana  eminent  ctti- 

fy€M4   o/  .yyeu'   (DnaAana  Aave  ex/tleddea  tAe  intention   oA attena- 
ina  Me  ecceictded.        ^WeA.       <1X      ffl.      tjyoi'aainden     U'l/A awe 
aaatedd. 

ffl  it/ ft  Ae  convenient  Act  uoatdetA and Aami'/u  to  Aonol  tAe 
occadion  u/itA  yoat  Aledence,  ana  witnedd  tAe  /telAeimanced,  itAccA 
at/A  Ae  to  dome  e*ctent  inaicative  oA tAe  cAatactet  oA  tAe  u>ew 
accom/iAidAea aaiena  Me  Aadt  /i/t/i  ueatd  Aot  tAe  ameuoiatten  o/ 
tAe  condition  oA  tAie  AAtna  ana  tAeit  eAevation  in  tAe  dcate 
oA  Aamanitf/.  /  <lSA  -jo,  fo/ade  denaA  a  Aodta/cala^  to  ^y/Al. 
<J&naanod,     <joutA    Wdodton,    inaicatena     tAe    numAet     oA  ttcAetd 

Aoi  iedetvea  deata   zoAucAi   uoa  maa  ctedite   to  oAtain,  ana  Ae   mi// 
Ae  vet  tt   a/aa  to   /otfMata  tAem   to    mou. 
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John  S.  Dwight, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
William  F.  Apthorp, 

Committee  of  A  rraiigenieuts. 
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THE  BLIND  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


UY   MISS   E.    15.   EMERY. 


A  {/'* 


There  are  many  Institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  but  only  one 
in  New  England,  and  this  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  country,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  best  in  the  world,  and  its  supe- 
riority is  in  good  measure  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Samuel  Gr.  Howe,  who  died 
a  few  years  since.  Indeed,  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  London,  Eng.,  has  been 
modeled  after  Dr.  Howe's  plan,  and  was 
established  hy  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land institution. 

The    mansion    at   South   Boston    was 
built  originally  for   a   hotel,   and   came 
through  the  gift  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, from  whom  the  institution   derives 
its  name.       The    building  stands  very 
high,  and  is  readily  seen  from  all  points; 
and  being  near  City  Point,  it  commands 
a  superb  view  of  the  harbor  as  well  as  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.     The  young  men 
and  boys,  numbering  about  seventy-five, 
with  several  of  the   teachers,   board  in 
'the  large  building;  the  °irls  in  like  num- 
ber are  in  several  smaller  boarding-hous- 
es close  at  hand.    The  institution  is  a 
school,  not  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 
When  a  new  pupil  arrives,  there  is  an 
examination  of  the  eyes  by  a  competent 
oculist,  and  if  any  chance  of  cure  or  help 
is  seen,  treatment  follows  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  of  South  Boston,  and  some 
are  relieved,  but  the  larger  number  are 
hopeless.    More  than  half  of  the  pupils 
are   totally  blind,    and    several    of    the 
teachers  are  blind  wholly. 

Every  Thursday  at  11   o'clock  during 
school-year,  for  a  small  fee,  there  is  an 
exhibition  in   the  chapel,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and   popular  en- 
tertainments    which     Boston      affords. 
First,  an  examination  or  weekly  review 
in  the  studies   pursued;  not  only  in  the" 
elementary  branches,  but  in  high-school' 
departments— algebra  and  geometry,  the 
sciences  and  languages.      Geography  is 
most    interesting    always.      The    globes 
and  maps  are  in  relief,  and  in  some  cases 
are  dissected,  and  a  sightless  boy  or  girl 
will  find  mountains  and  rivers   and  point 
out  capitals  about  as  quickly  as  a  seeing  | 
child.     Their  books  have   raised  letters,  I 
and  are  read  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
These  books  are  as  large  as  a  big  family 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  itself  is  in    eight  of 
these  immense  volumes.    The  visitor  re- 
ceives as  a  memento  and  curiosity  a  leaf 
of    this  printing.      The  department    in 
which  the  blind   chiefly  excel   is   music, 
and  at  the  exhibition  we  have  it  iu  vari- 
ety.    There   is  a  brass   band  of  twenty- 
five  pieces,   which   is   iu   daily   training 
under  an  accomplished  leader,  who  not 
only  plays  several  wind  instruments,  but 
is  a  very  fine  pianist.     There  are  solos 
upon   the  piano,    the   large  pipe-organ, 
aud  the  cornet,  aud   some   choice  vocal 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass,  School  for  the  Blind. 


M&n,    <^//au   ^ft/,    /<?<?£. 

<Jrn  accotaance  wt't/t   a  vote  /taddea  at  me  (adt  annua/ 
meeti'ny  of  Me  cot/elation  o/  tAt'd  iSndtitutcon,  me  deme'-centenni'a/ 
annivetdaly     o/  t/ie    edtat/i'd/iment,    toyet/iel   ■te/i'tn   t/e  commence* 
ment  ecceice'ded  o/ me  dc/oo/ ■wt'// /e  /eta  at    Clement  £/em/i/e, 
on    <_/aedaau,       Pane    /JtA,    at  J    cP.^yft.         $otd     &ccce//ncy 

Tjovetnot   Jz^cny  Aad  At'na/y  condentea  to  yitedi'ae,    ana  modt  o/ 
tAe  c/ite/ mayidtiated  ana  dome  o/  tAe  mayoid  ana/ eminent  ct'te- 

fjend  0/ \jryeio     (ony/ana  Aave  ex/ueddea  tAe  intention  0/ atteno/ 

tna  me  exeici'ded.  (cot.      <J.     W.     <$oi'yytndon    we//  yi've     an 

aaeCtedd. 

c/oa   ale  modt  colai'a/ty  t'nvttea  to   Aonot  tAe    cccade'on    wit  A 

yout  /ueoence  ana  tvi'tncdd   me    Aet/e4manced,    tiAicA  tcttt  /e  to 

dome  extent  indicative  0/ t/ie  c/ialactet   c/  tAe  ■mot/  accom/i/i'd/ea/ 

ctatiny  t/ie  tadt  yt/ty  yeaid  Aol  me  ame/iolati'on  0/  me  conai'te'on 

tAe  Aetna  ana  meet  etevateon  in  me  dcate  0/  Aumanitu 

John  S.  Dwight, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
William  F.  Apthorp, 

Committee  of  Arrangements 
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selections,  consisting  of  solos,  duets,  and 
choruses,  and  no  notes  are  to  be  seen. 
All  music  is  read  to  them  and  is  readily 
committed.  The  girls  exhibit  some  of 
their  handiwork,  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work, and  a  good  deal  is  sold.  Some  of 
them  make  shirts  beautifully.  The  nee- 
dle they  thread  with  the  tongae,  and  so 
quickly  no  one  can  see  how.  I  have  a 
fine  cambric  needle  which  Laura  Bridg- 
man  threaded  for  me  with  her  tongue. 
I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  her  do  it,  and 
she  did,  but  it  was  so  quick,  I  could  not 
follow  the  movement.  She  wrote  me 
several  letters,  one  in  verse,  gracefully 
and  devoutly  expressed;  and  I  have  a 
crochet  mat  in  two  colors  which  she 
made,  and  it  gives  no  sign  of  defective 
sense  of  any  kind.  Her  only  perfect 
sense  is  that  of  touch,  and  she  has  no 
sight  or  hearing.  She  is  dumb,  though 
she  laughs  loudly  and  utters  two  or  three 
inarticulate  words.  She  is  now  past  fif- 
ty and  in  rather,  frail  health,  but  is 
pleased  by  attention. 

One  of  the  managers  of  the  institution 
told  me  that  scarcely  any  were  born 
blind,  but  the  infirmity  is  induced  often 
by  neglect  and  abuse  in  early  infancy, 
when  the  eyes  are  very  weak.  Many 
lose  the  sense  through  lack  of  proper 
care  in  those  dire  children's  diseases, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  The  majority 
of  the  sightless  the  world  over  are  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  for  ages  even  in  civil- 
ized countries  were  treated  as  paupers, 
but  now  institutions  in  all  Christian 
lands  educate  these  unfortunate  people, 
and  they  become  excellent  and  useful 
citizens.  Each  stale  makes  an  appropri- 
ation for  its  own  blind,  who  are  unable  to 
bear  their  own  expenses,  and  there  is 
likewise  a  great  deal  of  private  benefi- 
cence, for  no  class  appeals  more  strongly 
or  more  deserviugly  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.  A  fund  of  $100,000  has  the 
past  year  been  raised  for  the  printing  at 
South  Boston.  Printing  for  the  blind  is 
vastly  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
printing. 

The  expense  to  a  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  $300  a  year. 
There  is  abundance  of  room,  heat,  light, 
material,  and  appliance  of  every  kind, 
and  the  order  and  discipline  are  perfect. 
The  superintendent  of  the  institution  is 
a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe.  Every  pupil 
is  taught  some  trade  or  profession. 
Many  learn  to  make  brooms,  seat  cane 
chairs,  repair  beds  and  mattrasses,  and  a 
work-shop  is  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, where  such  work  is  doue  by 
skillful  men  who  have  graduated  from  the 
school.  Music,  however,  is  the  main  re- 
source of  the  blind;  they  are  delicately 
sensitive  to  sound  and  harmony,  and 
have  marvelous  application,  and  not  a 
few  become  thorough  musicians  and 
teachers.  Many  more  become  tuners  of 
the  piano-forte  and  organ.  At  the  South 
Boston  institution  there  is  a  professor  of 
tuning,  and  he  has  always  a  good  class, 
and  the  course  is  one  of  three  years.  In 
the  building  are  forty  pianos,  two  or 
three  being  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Many  are  in  constant  use,  and  all  are 
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Commencement  Exercises 


OF  THE 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind, 


TREMONT  TEMPLE, 


DOORS  OPEN  AT  2.30  O'CLOCK. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOV.   LONG  PRESIDING. 


Address  by  Col.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 


The  Piano  used  is  from  Chickering  &  Sons. 


->- 


RAND,   AVERY  a  CO.,   PRINTERS,    BOSTON. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  5,  1883. 


NEWPORT,     R.     I. 


The  semi-ceutennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  together 
with  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
school,  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  at  3  P. 
M.  His  Excellency  Governor  Long  will 
preside,  and  most  of  the  chief  magistrate!? 
and  some  of  the  mayors  and  eminent  citi- 
zens of  New  England  have  expressed  the 
intention  of  attending  the  exercises. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  will  give  an  ad- 
dress. 


NEW    BEDFORD. 


DAILY  MERCURY 


TUESDAY,   XI7MI!    O,    19*2. 


We  receive  an  invitation  to  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
Bliud  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, Tuesday,  13th  iust.,  at  3  o'clock  p.  in. 
Gov.  Lone  is  to  preside,  and  an  address 
will  be  made  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 


kept  in  tune  and  repair  by  the  blind  tun- 
ers. Every  minute  piece  in  the  delicate 
mechanism  they  know,  they  can  take 
the  instrument  apart  wholly,  put  it  to- 
gether again  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
then  tune  it  scientifically.  The  blind  of 
this  school  keep  in  tune  and  repair  the 
piauos  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  ol 
Boston,  besides  doing  much  for  families, 
and  every  year  some  students  graduate 
and  settle  in  other  cities,  and  very  soon 
find  the  employment  they  need. 


A  few  blind  from  Maine  are  at  South 
Boston,  and  any  Maine  people  in  Boston 
will  find  at  the  institution  a  cordial  wel- 
come, thoughtful  attention,  and  will 
come  away  full  of  surprise,  profound  in- 
terest, and  keen  satisfaction.  The  lady 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  wise 
and  efficient  matron  of  the  establishment 
is  from  Bangor,  Me.,  and  the  lady  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  is  from  Foxcroft. 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADVEKTISEE: 


TUESDAY   MOENING.  JUNE  6,  1882. 


A  portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  SDelling  has  been 
painted  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  as  a  token  of  their  great 
gratitude  for  his  exertions  in  raising  the  printing 
fund  of  1100,000.  It  has  been  hang  in  the  print- 
ing room  at  the  institution.  He  was  present 
with  a  number  of  friends,  the  other  day.  when  it 
was  unveiled.  The  pupils  were  of  couise  in  the 
secret,  and  were  all  assembled  before  him.  They 
enjoyed  his  surprise  and  pleasure  as  much,  ap- 
parently, as  if  they  could  have  seen  his  face. 
There  were  appropriate  exercises  in  which  the 
children  took  part. 
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^BOGEAMME.^ 


Ef^S    I. 

i.     Operatic  Selections  by  the 

BAND. 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by 

His  Excellency  GOV.  LONG. 

3.  Address, 

COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 

4.  Aria,  —  "  The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound"  (with  Trumpet 

Obligato),  from  the  Messiah, 

WM.  B.  HAMMOND. 

5 .  Essay,  —  "  History, ' ' 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  COLBY. 

6.  Commemoration  Ode, 

HENRY  W.  STRATTON. 

7.  Piano  Solo,  —  Polonaise,  opus  53, 

MISS  CONSTANCE  A.  HEINE. 

8.  Essay,  —  " Telegraphy  "  (illustrated  by  apparatus), 

WM.  C.  BOLLES. 

9.  Declamation,  —  "  The  Present  Age," 

HENRY  B.  THOMAS. 


Handel 


Chopin 


Channing 


10.  Solo  for  Alto  Horn,  Swiss  Air  and  variations,  Arr.  by  B.  F.  Bent 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  HOWLAND. 

1 1.  Essay,  —  "  Literature," 

HENRY  E.  BOESCH. 

12.  Reading  by  Touch, 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  GIRLS. 

13.  Chorus  for  Female  Voices,'  —  "  The  Psalm  of  Life,"        Pinsuti 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

Boston,  June  10,  1882. 

^Governor  Long  will  preside  and  Colone. 

SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY.     JUNE    12      1882 


Higginson  deliver  an  address  at  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  and  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  June  13. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  commemorated  by  ap- 
propriate exercises  and  an  exhibition  by  the 
blind,  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY.     JUNE    6,    1882. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  Schoo; 
for  the  Blind.     The  semi-centennial  anni 
versary  of  this  Institution,  together  with  thi 
commencement  exercises  of  the  school,  will 
be   held   at  Tremont  Temple,   Boston,     on 
Tuesday    of  next   week,  June  13,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  programme  is  as  follows:    Operatic   se- 
lections by  the  Band;  introductory  remarks 
by  Gov.  Long,   who   will  preside;    address 
by  Col.  T.  W.   Higginson;    aria  from   Han- 
del's Messiah,  '"The  trumpet   shall   sound,' 
with   trumpet  obligato   by   Win.   B.    Ham- 
mond; essay,  "History."  by  Jennie  M.   Col- 
by;    commemoration    ode,    by  Henry   W. 
Stratton ;    piano   solo,   Chopin's    Polonaise, 
opus  53,   by   Constance    A.    Heine;    essay, 
"Telegraphy"  (illustrated  by  apparatus),  by 
Wm.   C.    Bolles;    declamation,     ChanningV 
"Present  Age,"  by  Henry  B.  Thomas;  altc, 
horn     solo,     Swiss    air  and  variations,  by" 
Christopher  A.   Howland;    essay,   ••Litera- 
ture,"  by  Henry  E.  Boesch;    reading    by 
touch,  by  second  class  of    girls;  chorus  fori 
female  voices,   Pinsuti's   "Psalm   of   Life";] 
poem,  "An  Old  Enterprise,"  by  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos ;  exercise  in  geography,   by  a  class  of 
little  boys;  military  drill  and  gymnastics; 
Gustave  Rosalie's  "Fantasie  for  Cornet,"  by 
J.  R.   Lucier;  essay,   "Energy,"   by  Lenna 
D.  Swinerton;  Kindergarten   exercise  by   a 
class  of  little  girls;  valedictory,  by  Wm.  B. 
Hammond;'  chorus,  Mozart's  "Ave  Verum" 
and  Franz's   "Receive   the   May   with  bios- 1 
soms;"  award  of  diplomas,  by   Dr.   Samuel  j 
Eliot;  Lucier's  March  by  the  Band.    It  can- 
not be  otherwise  than   intensely   interesting  1 
to  witness  these  performances,  as  they  will 
be  to  some  extent  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the   work   accomplished   during    the  | 
last  fifty  years  for  the  amelioration  of  the  ( 
condition  of  the  blind  and  their  elevation  in  j 
the  scale  of  humanity. 


-jepttMiont* 


Entered  at  the  Fost-Offlce  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  Second-Class  Matter. 


SPRINGFIELD,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  6. 


\i  A  Notable  Anniversary. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  literary  anni- 
versary this  year  will  he  the  50th  anniveisary 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston.  Our  readers  know  much  about  the 
work  done  by  that  excellent  school,  but  a  re- 
view of  its  f  areer  will  help  keep  alive  popular 
interest.  Philanthropists  have  done  no  worthier 
work  in  aid  of  unfortunate  humanity  than  by 
developing  and  perfecting  methods  of  edu- 
cating the  blind.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
undertaking  they  have  been  met  by  difficulties 
that  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  and  well- 
organized  schools  for  the  blind  are  of  eofflipara- 
tively  recent  origin.  It  was  in  1783  that, Valen- 
tine Hatiy,  a  Parisian  of  strong  mind  an(?"warm 
sympathies,  saw  "how  precious  it  woulcpbe  for 
'the  blind  to  possess  the  means  of  extending 
'their  knowledge  without  being  obliged  to  wait 
'for.  or  sometimes  even  in  vain  to  demand,  the 
'assistance  of  those  who  see."  So  he  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  special  processes  by  which  they 
helped  themselves,  investigating  the  ciphering 
tablet  which  Saunderson,  the  blind  mathemati- 
cian, had  invented  in  England,  the  maps  which 
Weissemburg,  the  blind  German,  had  made  for 
his  own  education  and  the  instruction  of  Maria 
Theresa  von  Paradis,  the  remarkable  child  who 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Haiiy 
saw  her  at  Paris  in  1784,  and,  having  studied 
her  methods  of  work,  tested  his  own  plans  for 
educating  the  blind  on  a  sightless  lad  named 
Lesueur.    His   success   was   remarkable,    and 
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^ePSOGSAMME. 


^H{<9     II. 


i.     Poem,  —  "An  Old  Enterprise,"  by 

MRS.  ANAGNOS. 

2.  Exercise  in  Geography, 

LITTLE    BOYS. 

3.  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastics.  4 

4.  Fantasie  for  Cornet,  Gustave  Rosarie 

J.   R.  LUCIER. 

5.  Essay,  —  "Energy," 

MISS    LENNA    D.  SWINERTON. 

6.  Kindergarten  Exercise, 

LITTLE    GIRLS. 


7.    Valedictory, 


WM.   B.  HAMMOND. 


8.  Chorus,  —  a,  "Ave  Verum,"  Mozart 

b,  "  Receive  the  May  with  Blossoms,"  Franz 

9.  Award  of  Diplomas,  by 

DR.   SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


10.     Band,  —  March, 


J.  R.  Lucier 


IDailn  fuming  ©randier, 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1882. 


mi-noN-.— There  bas  been  suc'j  a 

id  on  Ibc  superintendent  for  tickets  ot  adnrfs- 

th  anniversary  ot  the  institute  this 

:  Ti  emont  Temple,  tnat  tbe  lariie  supply 

bauBiedatan  early  hour  yesterday.    Yester- 

0  small  boys  of    the    institute,    were 

waiKine  down  Broadway  when  one  of  them  la  an 

exultant   voice   said,    "Only   two   weeks   longer." 

"Whatl  lid  a  passer-by.    ''Oh,  for  the  White 

:ins!"  "It  i<  my  home;  my   father  lives  near 

it  woulu  afford  me  very 

Lii'at  pleasure  to  have  you  coroe  up  there."    --Do 

now  me,    little  ma ■•.:■"  "Yes,  I  recognize  the 


after  he  had  exhibited  his  pupil  before  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences,  he  gained  the  public  pup- 
port  of  influential  men  and  founded  *  school 
for  the  blind.  He  invented  the  raised  letter 
process,  discovering  by  accident  that  his  blind 
pupil  could  read  by  the  touch.  His  school  flour- 
ished until  the  dark  days  of  the  revolution 
came.  He  clung  to  his  work  faithfully, 
though  he  received  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
state,  and  after  many  ups  and  downs  his  school 
was  practically  ruined  by  incorporation  in  the 
hospice  de  Quinze-Vingts.  Hatty  resigned  his 
position  and,  under  ignorant  and  vicious  mana- 
gers, it  rapidly  degenerated.  In  1825,  however, 
the  school  was  flourishing  again  under  the  wise 
government  of  Dr  Pignier,  and  it  is  still  thriv- 
ing. 

Hatty's  success  led  to  the  organization  of 
efficient  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Eurppe, 
and  in  1826  Dr  John  D.  Fisher  of  Bostdh,  who 
had  studied  in  Paris,  proposed  to  establish  a 
New  England  institute  for  the  blind.  He 
called  meetings  and  awakened  an  active 
interest  in  the  plan,  and  finally  the 
General  Court  incorporated,  March  2,  1829,  the 
'New  England  asylum  for  the  blind." 
Its  first  board  of  officers  included  Jonathan 
Phillips  as  president  and  William  B.  Calhoun  of 
this  city  as  vice-president.  The  plans  were 
fully  developed  by  1831,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  the  asylum.  He  at  once  sailed  for 
Europe,  visited  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
engaged  two  experienced  teachers.  In  18-J2  he 
opened  the  asylum  with  six  pupils.  So  success- 
ful was  his  work  that  in  1833  the  General  Court 
passed  an  act  appropriating  $6000  a  year  for  the 
institution,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  edu- 
cate "20  poor  blind  persons  belonging  to  the 
'state."  But  the  school  was  yet  sadly  in  need 
of  funds,  and  the  women  of  Salem,  Marble- 
head  and  Newburyport  held  a  fair  for  its  benefit 
and  raised  $11,400. 

This  awakened  popular  interest  in  the 
asylum,  and  when  Col  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
offered  to  give  his  mansion  house  and  grounds 
for  a  permanent  location  provided  $50,000  could 
be  raised,  the  money  was  at  once  subscribed. 
Then  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Maine  appropriated  money 
for  the  asylum,  and  it  became  in  fact  a  New 
England  school  for  the  blind.  It  grew  rapidly, 
soon  needed  more  room,  and  in  1839  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mount  Washington  house  on  Dor- 
chester hights  at  South  Boston,  an  even  ex- 
change of  property  having  been  made.  The 
asylum  enlarged  its  field  of  usefulness  by  form- 
ing an  industrial  department  where  the  edu- 
cated blind  could  be  taught  to  do  self-support- 
ing work.  In  1869  money  for  putting  up 
additional  buildings  was  raised  by  appropria- 
tion and  private  subscriptions,  and  in  1870  the 
institution  was  organized  upon  a  new  system. 
Dr  Howe  wished  earnestly  to  remove  the  school 
from  the  class  of  charitable  institutions,  and  in 
1877,  a  year  after  his  death,  its  name  was 
changed  to  "the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind."  The  school  now 
receives  $36,000  a  year  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  other  New  England  states  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  pupils.  The  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  will  be  celebrated  the  13th 
in  Tremont  temple  at  Boston,  where  Gov  Lou? 
will  preside  and  Col  Higginson  make  an  address. 
The  benefactors  and  patrons  of  the  scbool  can 
well  be  satisfied  by  the  work  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  the  celebration  would  be  complete 
if  Dr  Howe  could  join  in  honoring  the  50th 
birthday  of  the  institution  to  which  he  gave  his 
best  energies  and  the  most  valuable  years  of  his 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1882 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  and 
Commencement  exercises  at  Tremont 
Temple,  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
13,  at  3  P.  M.  His  Excellency  Gov. 
John  D.  Long  will  preside,  and  Col. 
T.  W.  Hiojorjnson  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress.  It  is  also  expected  that  many 
notable  citizens  of  New  England,  in- 
cluding governors  of  states  and  mayors 
of  cities,  will  be  present.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  Essays,  Declamations, 
Son"!-  Foem,  Reading  by  touch,  etc. 
etc.  ]  iplomas  will  be  awarded  by  Dr. 
Samuc.  Eliot.  This  noble  and  most 
charitable  Institution  is  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 


CONCERT. 

A  concert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  t 
music,  with  readings,  was  given  in  tbe  I 
vestry  of  the  E  street  Congregational  j 
Church  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  by 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  tor  the 
benefit  of  B.  P.  Parker.  The  numbers 
were  finely  performed,  some  of  them  in- 
ducing an  encore.  Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott  was 
encored  for  a  finely  executed  cornet  solo. 
The  ever  delightful  "Ye  Shepherds  Tell 
Me"  produced  such  an  impression  that  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Hnglison,  rose  and  ear- 
nestly requested  the  repetition  of  it.  "Let 
us  have  the  whole  of  it,'  said  he;  and  it 
was  given  again.  Upon  an  encore  Miss 
Gertie  Rogers  gave  "The  Conrtiu',"  com- 
mencing with  that  exquisite  description  of 
a  moonlight  night  in  winter.  •  A  Little 
Farm  well  Tilled'  look  so  well  that  the 
audience  demanded  a  repetition,  which 
was  given  with  increased  spirit.  The 
young  man  who  would  have  neither  a  little 
wife  nor  a  tall  wife,  and  no  wife  at  all, 
brought  his  foot  down  i  poll  the  platform 
with  such  vehemence  as  to  show  that  In- 
set matrimony  at  defiance,  while  he  made 
his  auditors  roar  with  laughter. 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

JUNE    10,    1882. 


—The  poem,  "An  Old  Enterprise," 
which  is  to  be  read  by  the  author,  Mrs 
M.  Anagnos,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins'  Institution  next  Tuesday  in 
Tremont  Temple,  will  doubtless  de- 
mand and  receive  some  comment. 


alter  its  founders,  frier 
passed  away  it   will  live,  com 
grand  career.    Well  mav  all 
or  shall  share  its  gifts  rise  up  an  . 
surely  is,  doubly  blessed  I 

At  the  ctese  of  Dr.   Eliot's  ad 
was  frequently  interrupted   by  app!nu9e,'tn« 
programme    of  exercises  was  earned  out  as 
follows: 

IVTEIiESTIXO  EXERCISES. 

Aria.  "The  trumpet  shall   sotn  nprt 

obligato),  from  the  Hesstali  >n(ti 

■•History,''   Jtnid'   M.   O  Mod 

ode,  Ilf'ury  W.  Stratton;  piano  s  od- 

alse,   onus  53.  Constance  A.  Hsl  tele- 

graphy"       (Illustrated         !  Wil- 

liam C.  Bolies;  declamation,  ••The  Present 
Ane,"-  Henry  B.  Thoma6:  So:o  for  alto  nom, 
Christopher  A.  Rowland;  essay.  "I.tterntnre."  Henry 
K.  Hoeseh;  reading  by  touch,  by   the  3  -   of 

plrls;  chorus  for  female  vnfcies,  "The 
Psalm  of  I. lie";  exercise  in  geography  by 
the  small  boys:  military  drill  by  a  selected 
squad;  gymnastics  by  the  lawyer  girls;  fantasia 
for  cornet,  J.  it.   hi;  ter;  essay,   "j  .   D. 

Swlnnerton;   kindergarten  i  ::■ :   .  liter 

girls;  valedictory,  William  B.  Hainmon  'a), 

■■Ave Verum";  fb)  "Becetvi  us"; 

award  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot;  closing  selection 
(l.uri.-r's  March)  Dy  the  land. 

The   remarkable   proficiency   disobeyed  by 
thei-'e  sightless  scholars  in  every  feature  of  the 
programme  evoked   the  heartiest  expressions 
of  approval    from  the  auditors,  and   encodes 
were     demanded     wherever    possible.      The 
reading,       geography      recitation,       military 
drill     and     gymnastics     were      wonderfully 
well      done,     while     the     musical     portion; 
of      the      programme       was       even      abovq 
the       average,       this       being       particularly 
true  of  Miss  Heine's  piano  solo   (encored)  anfl 
Mr.  Lucier's  cornet  solo,  also  encored.  A  poeiSi 
was    read    during    the     exercises     by     Mrs. 
Anagnos    and    l'rof.    Anagnos    of    the    school 
ike  briefly  of  its  future  "needs.    The  gradu- 
wcre  William  B.   Hammond,   Henry   B. 
William  C.  Holies,  Henry  W.  Stratton 
|  and  Henry  B.  Boesch. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

In  accordance  -with  a  vote  passed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
semi-oeritenniui  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment, together  with  the  commencement 
exercises,  will  be  held  in  Treniout  Temple 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  next,  at  three 
o'clock,  Governor  Long  has  consented  to 
preside,  Mid  many  eminent  citizens  of  New 
England  nave  promised  to  attend.  The 
exercises  will  include  the  following  pro- 
gramme:— 

PART   I. 

1.  Operatic  Selections  by  the 

Hand. 

2.  Introductory  remarks  by 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Long. 

3.  Address. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

4.  Aria,— "The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound  (with 

Trumpet  Obligato),  from  the  Messiah. 

Handel 

5.  Essay,— "History." 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby. 

6.  Commemoration  Ode. 

Henry  W.  Stratton. 

7.  Piano  Solo,— Polonaise,  opus  53.  Chopin 

Miss  Constance  A.  Heine. 

8.  Essay,  — "Telegraphy"     (illustrated     by 

apparatus) . 

Wm.  C.  Bolies. 

9.  Declamation,— "The  Present  Age."     Channiag 

Henry  B.  Thomas. 

10.  Solo  for  Alto  Horn,  Swiss  Air  and  varia- 

tions. Arr.  by  B.  F.  Bent 

Christopher  A.  Howland. 

11.  Essay, — "Literature." 

Henry  E.  Roesch. 

12.  Readings  by  Touch. 

Second  Class  of  Girls. 

13.  Chorus  for  Female  Voices,— "The  Psalm 

of  Life."  Piusuti 

PABT  II. 

1.  Poem,— "An  Old  Enterprise." 

By  Mrs.  Anagnos 

2.  Exercise  in  Geography. 

Little  lioys. 

3.  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastics. 

4.  Fantasie  for  Cornet.  Gustave  Rosarie 

J.  R,.  Lucier. 

5.  Essay,— "Energy." 

Miss  Lena  D.  Swinerton. 

6.  Kindergarten  Exercise. 

Little  Girls. 

7.  Valedictory. 

William  B.  Hammond. 

8.  Chorus,— a,  "Ave  Verum."  Mozart 

b,  "Receive  the  May  with  Blos- 
soms. Franz 

9.  Award  of  Diplomas.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 

10.  Band,— March.  J.  11,  Lucier 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  director,  Mr.  Auagnos,  by  letter  or  iu 
person. 


SIGHTLESS   SCHOLARS. 


Semi-Centennial    Anniversary    of    the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  thor- 
oughly interested  or  more  appreciate* 
audience  than  that  which  crowded  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  commc/icemct  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  .School 
for  the  Blind.  Indeed,  the  event  warranted  the 
unusual  interest  displayed,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  graduation  exercises,  the  school  was 
celebrating  its  semi-centennial  anniversary, 
and  its  friends  and  patrons  had  just  reason  to 
be  proua  of  the  remarkable  record  the  insti- 
tution has  made  for  itself.  The  stage  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  the  teach- 
ers and  invited  guests,  and  the  white  dresses  ol 
the  younger  girls  served  to  give  the  scene  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  Shortly  before  3  o'clock, 
after  the  institution  band  had  rendered  an 
operatic  selection  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
Mr.  John  S.  D wight,  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, opened  the  formal  exercises,  and 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  Gov.  Long,  who 
had  been  expected  to  preside  and 
make  the  introductory  address.  Mr.  Dwigbt 
also  announced  that,  as  another  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  Col.  Thomas  W. 
Higginson,  who  had  promised  to  speak,  would 
be  prevented  from  keeping  his  engagement  byt 
reason  of  serious  illness.  As  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Governor  and  Col.  Higginson,  Mr.  ' 
Dwight  said  he  knew  he  should  name  a  most 
acceptable  gentlemau  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  greeted  with  applause,  anil 
his  brief  introductory  address  was  in  his  usnal 
eloquent  and  interesting  vein.  His  review  of 
the  school's  successful  labors  during  the  past 
50  years  was  a  comprehensive  one,  and,  in  tta 
course,  Dr.  Eliot 

PAID  A    GRATTCFT-T,    TTtTHL'TE 

a 

to  the  memory  of  the  institution's  first  princi- 
pal and  founder,  that  eminent  philanthropist. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  That  which  is  bo  es- 
sential to  the  life  and  hopes  ot  any  school- 
breadth  of  purpose  and  character — Dr.  Howe 
gave  to  this  school,  said  the  speaker.  The 
labors  of  Jonathan  Phillipps,  first  president  ol 
the  institution  as  incorporate'!  in  1S32,  and  of 
YV.  Prescott,  the  historian,  who  wrote  of  it 
in  those  years  so  enthusiastically  and  so  hope- 
fully, were  eloquently  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  It  was  Prescott,  he  said,  who  wrote  the 
sclgDol  words  quite  as  valuable  as  those  in  his 
precious  histories,  and  who  strengthened  the 
flrtt  conviction  that  the  blind  are'not  merely 
subjects  of  compassion  and  dependent  upon 
others,  lint  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  respect,  as  well  as  capable  oi 
self  reliance,  if  properly  trained.  The  historv 
of  this  school,  continued  Dr.  Eliot,  has  been  a 
istory  of  successful  hope  through  50  years; 
et  today  we  look  confidently  foi  ward  to  even 
lighter  years  and  more  beneficial  jcsults  to  ! 
omc.  The  recent  large' appropriation  for  the 
urpose  of  printing  books  for  the  scholars  ol 
he  institution  was  gracefully  alluded  to, ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  Dr.  Eliot  ex-  j 
pressed  an  opinion  that  the  time  is  noi 
far  distant  when  libraries  for  the  blind  will 
be  as  common  as  our  own  libraries.  Every 
work  of  this  institution,  said  Dr.  Eliot,  in  eon- 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Observance  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and 
Commencement  Exercises  of  This  School 
for   the    Blind— Address    »y   *>r.    Sumnel 

Eliot.  

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Perkins  Insti. 
tution  for  the   Blind. was  observed  at  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  when  were  held  tbe 
commencement    exercises  of   tKis    noble   insti- 
tution.   The    auditorium    and     balconies     con- 
tained   one    of  the   largest   audiences  that  has 
ever    assembled  within  Tremont  Temple,  while 
those  present  represented  the  wealth   and  culture 
of  the  city  and   suburbs.    The  scene   presented 
upon   the  state   was   a  very    beautiful   one,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school.      Governor  Long,  who  was  to  have 
presided     was    detained     In    Mr.ine    and     could 
Sot    be    present,   and  Colonel   T.  W.    Higginson, 
who  was  announced   to  deliver  an   address,   was 
too   ill    to    attend,  consequently   to    Dr.    Samuel 
Eliot  fell  tbe  task  ot  officiating  as  chairman,  and 
also    of    delivering    the    opening    address.      The 
speech  of  Dr.  Eliot  was  a  very   able   and  eloquent 
one     He  reviewed  the  history  of  tne  work  ot  edu- 
cating tbe  blind,  devoting  his  remarks  principal- 
ly  to   the   history  of  the  Perkins  institution  from 
the    time    it    was    founded     in     1832    to    the 
present    day.      He    paid    a     grand    tribute    to 
the    life    of    its    eminent    founder,    Dr.    Samuel 
G   Howe,  who  had  brought  to  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the,  blind   an   enthusiastic    ardor   for  their 
mental,   moral    and   physical   advancement,    and 
who  devoted  nearly  fitly  years  ot  his  lite  to  their 
service       The    sneaker    also     referred    to    the 
liberality  of  the  first  patron   ol  the  institution, 
Mi     Perkins,  whose  generosity  gave  the  work  its 
first     grand    impetus.        In     closing     Dr.    Eliot 
sooKe     of      the     work     accomphsned     by      its 
present  director.  Mr.  Anagnos,  in   the  way  of  pro- 
viding nooks  for  the  blind,  and  said,  "the  day  w  » 
not  far  distant  when  libraries  for  the  blind  would 
"e   as   common   as  libraries  for  the  seeing."    He 
concluded  his  address   wltn  an   able  plea  for  tne 
support  of  this  noble  institution,  that  it  ruignt  go 
forward  in  its  grand  work  of   elevating  the  nlind. 
Prior  to  the  address  ot  Dr.  Eliot  the  brass  band 
connected  with  the  institution  gave  a   medley  of 
operatic  selections,  and   roon   the   conclusion  ol 
t6la"dres8  Handel's  aria,   "The  Trumpet.  Shall 
"onnd."  from  the  Messiah,  was  sung  by  William 
B     Hammond,    with     trumpet     obligato.      This 
™k«      followed     bv     an     excellent      essay     on 
"History"      by     Miss     Jennie     M.     Colby,    and 
a        commemorative        ode        by       Henry        W. 
Stratton    *um">  »«>"  *  hearty  round  of  applause. 
1  pfano  sol..,  Chopin's  ''Polonaise,"  by  Miss  Con- 
Btance  A.  Heine,  which   came   next,  won   for   the 
voungladyan  enthusiastic   recall.     An   essay  on 
"Tefee  aDby"  (illustrated  by  apparatus),  by  Wil- 
liam  C.  Bolies    followed,   and   was   In   turn   suc- 
ceeded by  a  declamation,  "The  Present  Age,"    by 
Henry    B.    Thomas;    solo    for    alto    horn,    :?wiss 
1   "r    and    variations,      Master     Christopher     A. 
Howland-     essav   on  "Literature,"  Dy    Henry   E. 
Homo*     reading  bv  touch,   second   class   of  girls; 
Jnnrus      "Psalm   if  Life."    by    the    girls    of    the 
school'  poem?  "An  Old  Enterprise  "    Mrs.    Anag- 
nos    exercise  in    geography,    little    boys  of  the 
school-  military  drill    by  young  men,   and   ca.is- 
tnenics  by  voung  girls;  fantasie  lor  cornet,  J.   R. 
lucier    es4v7  "Energy,"  Miss  Lenna   D.    Swiner- 
Jop         Undergarte,.       exercise,       little       girls; 


to 


valedictory,  William  B.  Hammond.  All  the 
exercises  were  highly  creditable  to  the  youn^ 
people,  and  gave  tne  best  possible  testimony  of 
tbe  excellent  training  they  nad  received  at  the 
institution.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the 
following:  The  alto  horn  solo,  bv  Master  How- 
land,  a  very  younsr  but  proficient  performer- 
the  cornet  solo,  by  Mr.  Lucier;  the  poeni 
of  Mrs.  Anaguos  and  the  valedictory  by  Mf. 
Hammond,  ail  of  which  were  awarded  the  most 
hearty  applause.  The  following  are  the  gradu- 
ates, and  each  was  awarded  a  diploma:  William 
B.  Hammond,  Henry  B.  Thomas,  William  C 
Bolles  and  Henry  E.  Boesch. 


Boston  Sonrnat. 
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EVMNG  EDITM 

FIFTY    YEARS    WITH    THE    BLIND. 


Semi-Centennial  of  the  I'erkfns  Institute— A 
Sew  School  for  the  Bliud  Projected. 


A  hero  In  the  struggles  of  the  patriotic  Greeks, 
»  philanthropist  in  the  flays  of  awakening  ef- 
fort for  the  deaf  and  dunib  and  mentally  desti- 
tute, Pr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  has  won  from  the 
poet  Whiflier  a  title  of  yet  fuller  tribute: 
^the  Cadmus  of  the  blind."  Just  tifty  years 
ago.  returned  after  winning  the  gratitude  of 
Greece  for  his  sacrifice  In  her  behalf,  he  opened 
with  a  little  sightless  band  of  six  the  school 
•Which  In  the  half  century,  commemorated  \ 
terday,  blossomed  Into  the  Perkins  Insti 
tullon  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  BHi 
Tbe  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  at '! 
mont  Temple  yesterday  was,  Independent  of 
the  exceedingly  pleasant  exercises,  one  of  the 
most  significant  that  has  taken  place  for  years. 
In  it  were  crystalized  the  results  of  fifty  years 
cf  well  directed  benevolence.  Poetry,  music, 
literature  and  every  phase  of  manual  skill  now 

fipened  to  the  sightless  no  less  than  to  the  see- 
ng.    It   revealed    airaiii   the  gortn   of  tne  last 
Work  on  behalt  of  the   blind  that   America  has 
known,  and  the  pioneer  labors  tD  provide  them 
a  literature,  so  that  the  school  now  established 
In  the  Mount  Washington  House,  South  Boston, 
Is  not  only  a  heme  for  all  the  sightless  ol 
England,  but  an  inspiration  to  the  asylun 
the  blind  In  thirty  States  which  have 
this  as  a  model. 

At  3  P.  M.  the  auditorium  of  Tremont  Temple 
was  thronged  with  the  friends  of  the  school, 
and  the  platform  presented  a  novel  ami  aU 
tractive  spectacle  with  the  rows  of  bo 
liirls  who  occupied  it,  the  latter  seeming  cora 
st-lous  of  their  j.rettiness  in  dresses  of  snowy 
White  and  little  cinctures  of  blue  a;rl  crimson 
There  was  a  saddening  interest  in  noting  the. 
countenances— the  little  girl  with  floating  l)ax| 
en  locks,  the  liny  and  pensive  brunette,  the 
more  mature  young  lady,  and  the.  youth  who 
should  be  handsome  but  for  the  eyes,  through 
which  no  rav  of  intelligence  ever  passed.  Alt 
had  a  more  or  less  contemplative  cast,  but  be- 
neath this  there  was  a  cheery  expression  of; 
content  that  told  how  far  lhe  ministration  of 
philanthropy  had  atoned  for  the  affliction  of 
iiature.  The  pale  and  intellectual  face  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  as  it  lit  up  in  eager  communi- 
cation with  one  who  sat  near  her,  recalled  to 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  circumstauce 
that  visit  of  ihi-  young  poet  Longfellow,  in  com- 
pany wiili  Dr.  Howe,  to  the  little  stricken  child, 
Which  in  after  years  evoked  so  much  in  Vera! 
and  deed  for  tho  sightless. 

When  the   President,   Dr.   Samuel  Kllot,   and; 
the  Trustees  of  the    Institution    came   upon   tho 
platform.  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight  opened  the   meet- 
ing by  expressing   ids   regret   at  having  to   an- 
nounce  a  double   disappointment.     Ills   Excel- 
lency  Gov.   Long,   who   had   fully   Intended    to 
preside,    was    unavoidably    absent     in     Maine 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  rest,   and   Col.  T.  Yv. 
Hlgglnson,  who  was  to  give   tho   chief   address, 
found  himself  unable  to  appear  on  account  of 
illness.    Dr.  Dwlght,  therefore   announced   that 
the  President,  Dr.  Eliot,  would  supply  his  place. 
After  some  pretty  operatic  selections,  plaj 
the  band  ot  the  Institution,  Dr.  Eliot  opened  his 
remarks    by    stating  that  the  semi-centennial 
was  celebrated  because  fifty  years  ago  the   first 
blind  people  were  brought  together  in  a  house  m 
Boston.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  celebrated 
last  year,  as  it  was  in  1831  that  Dr.  Howe  took  the 
initial  step  in   the  work.    He  brought  to   the 
work  all  Die  Impulse,  all  the  devotion  ot  his 
nature.    It  was   he  who  gave  to  this  school  the 
character  and  Impulse  with  which  it  has  been 
Identified.    No  statute  can  give  to  any  school 
Its  character.    That  must  come  from  those  who 
conduct  It,  and  in  this  case  it  came  from  the 
bead   and   heart    of    Dr.     Howe.    'Hub    semi- 
centennial might  also  have  been  celebrated  in 
1870,  as  it  was  li fly  years  before  that  that  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  granted  and  the  Initial 
steps  taken  in  tho  work.    The  first  of  the  found- 
ers deserving   of    mention    was    Dr.    John    D. 
Fisher,  who  came  from  abroad  with  a  deteimi- 
llon  to  avail   himself  of  his  opportunities  for 
observation    in    the    teaching  ot  the   blind  in 
Lurope,  and  to  bring  them  to  realization  here. 
He  It  was  who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature;  he  It  was  also  who  found  our 
Dr.   Samuel    (i.    Howe    and    brought    him   into 
the   chargo   of  the   school    which    he    himself 
eould  not  assume.    The   first   President  of  the 
corporation   was  Jonathan  Phillips,  the  friend 
of  (.banning  and  of  every  pure  and  noble  man 
in  the  philanthropic   work.    Aiuonir  the  mem- 
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hers  ofth eT  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  WT.TL; 
Prescott,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  almost 
blind.  An  article  from  his  pen  In  the  Xorth 
American  Review  about  fifty  years  ago  was  al- 
most the  first  expression  of  the  views  of  those 
who  founded  the  school.  From  the  publication 
of  that  article  dates  a  more  serious  conception 
of  the  needs  of  such  an  institution.  He  wrote 
With  all  the  experience  and  with  all  the  inspira- 
tions and  sympathies  of  the  blind.  He  wrote  of 
how  much  there  was  to  be  found  of  consolation 
even  in  the  condition  of  a  mind  turned  in  upon 
Itself,  and  in  great  scope  for  the  memory  and 
other  mental  powers.  He  showed  that  there  is 
fiomething  hopeful  In  their  condition,  and 
that  they  aro  objects  of  respect  on  ac- 
count of  tho  capabilities.  The  school 
went  into  operation  in  1832,  and  was 
aided  by  benevolent  men  and  women  in  Boston, 
Sat  em  and  other  places  where  fairs  were  held, 
which  Increased  the  funds  and  aroused  sym- 
pathy for  the  object  of  the  Institution.  It  was 
after  the  fair  In  Boston  that  Mr.  Perkins  made 
his  generous  and  timely  donation  of  a  house 
and  a  fund  of  equal  value.  That  was  a  memora- 
ble year  for  the  school;' more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  raised,  and  its  objects 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  community. 
The  poet  says  that  it  is  always  spring  time 
somewhere,  and  that  was  the  spring 
of  this  school;  that  was  its  bright' 
morning,  and  the  Institution  has  not  yet 
been  overclouded.  Its  history  is  written  in 
light,  and  it  is  going  forward  to  still  larger  and 
brighter  prospects.  This  very  year  Boston 
has  been  celebrating  tho  semi-centennial  by 
the  contribution  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  a  printing  fund  to  supply  good  reading  lor 
the  blind.  This  school  has  inspired  one  school 
after  another  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  hope  and  Impulse  with  which  this  school 
bas  been  identified  will  extend  to  those  kin- 
dred schools,  and  its  children  and  children's 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  blessed  all  who 
have  been  Instrumental  In  founding  it  and 
carrying  forward  its  beneficent  work. 
\I)t.  Eliot's  remarks  were  received  with  much 
interest  and  applause,  following  which  Han- 
del's aria  from  the  Messiah,  "The  Trumpet  shall 
Sound,"  was  sung  in  a  very  spirited  style  by 
William  B.  Hammond,  with  trumpet  obi  I  ga  to 
fey  J.  R.  Lucier.  Mtss  Jennie  M.  Colby  read  with 
clearness  and  force  of  expression  an  original 
essay  on  history,  which  was  marked  by  a  terse- 
Bess  of  phrase  not  always  to  be  expected  from 
feer  sex.  Henry  W.  Siratton  delivered  In  ef- 
fective style  a  commemorative  ode  written  by 
tolmself  for  tho  anniversary.  It  was  a  lengthy 
and  very  creditable  production,  paying  worthy 
tribute  to  the  name  and  life-work 

f  htm  to  whose  large  hoart  each  noble  causa 
potent  magnet  Droved, 
Whoso  deeds  to  yet  le-echolug  applause 
The  soul  of  uations  moved." 
Miss  Consttince  A.  Heine,  a  young  lady  with 
an  expressive  and  intelligent  face,  performed 
a  piano  solo  from.  Chopin  so  well  that  she  won 
Bearty  plaudits  and  an  encore.  Win.  C.  Bolles 
gave  an  essay  on  the  telegraph,  illustrating  It 
practically  With  apparatus,  and  glvine  as  a 
Specimen  the  first  dispatch  ever  transmitted  : 
••What  hath  God  wrought?"  A  spirited 
(fleclamatlon,  "  The  Present  Age,"  by  Channiiig, 
was  delivered  by  Henry  B.  Thomas.  Christopher 
A.  Howland,  a  handsome  boy  with  an  interest- 
tog  head  and  countenance,  performed  very 
*everly,  with  piano  accompaniment,  a  solo  on 
the  Alto  Horn,  including  a  Swiss  air  and  varia- 
nt A  thoughtful  essay  on  literature  was 
sented  by  Henry  E.  Boesch,  after  which  four 
irlght  girls  of  the  Second  Beading  Class  gave 
illustrations  of  reading  by  touch,  rendering 
with  happily  conceived  comment,  selections 
from  Longfellow.  Lowell  and  Wbittier.  The 
Peal m  of  Life  was  feelingly  rendered  by  a 
■fonts  of  female  voices.  A  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  foliowing  original  poem,  delivered 
by  Mis.  Anaguos,  and  received  with  cordial 
appreciation: 

AN   OLD  KKTETtmiSK. 

Fail  and  bright  are  trifles  new, 
But  the  great  Is  ever  true: 
When  thoso  trifles  lade  in  Oust, 
Bhiiies  tlie  gold  that  cannot  fust. 

(Blincs  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Shines  through  summer's  ardent  afr, 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
Winter  finds  it  glowing  there. 

Be  our  emblem,  fairest  gold, 
Strong  as  thou  the  cause  we  hold. 
Bright  as  tliou  our  hope  and  trust, 
Finn  the  faith  that  cannot  rust. 

Then  from  thee  a  crown  we'll  build. 
Which  no  artist  needs  to  gild, 
Circling  iorni  gives  emblem  lrco 
Of  thy  course,  Eternity  1 

yot  the  serpent,  but  the  dove 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love: 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid. 
Which  the  great  their  own  have  made. 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed. 
And  the  strong  worked  undismayed  I 

Cause  we  love,  and  love  the  giver, 
AVho  loves  right,  and  helps  if  evert 
Who  forsakes  Its  banners  never, 
When  the  stoutest  quail  and  quiver, 

Ycb!    That  cause,  and  thee,  its  king. 

Let  the  friends  of  freedom  slug: 

Fieedom  from  the  bands  of  fate. 

Which  she  weaves  with  cruel  hat* 

Freedom  for  the  groping  blind, 

Freedom  for  the  deathless  mind. 

Fieedom  for  tlte  healing  light. 

All  it-  lovers  to  requite! 
Exercises  in  geography  for  the  little  be 
proved  very  Interesting,  being  given  with 
raised  and  movable  blocks  representing  the 
surface  and  outlines  of  States  and  countries. 
One  ot  the  most  pleasing  things  of  the  evening, 
as  showing  attention  to  the  physical  exercise 
of  which  t lie  blind  have  peculiar  need,  was  the 
"Uary  drill  for  tho  boys  and  the  dumb-bell 
-clses  for  the  girls.  The  former  was  con- 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  II. 
.■'right,   tho   precision   of  movement    both    in 

line  ancf  the  manual  of  arms  being  a  sub- 
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have     hoi 
ibiLities     of     tb 
at     this    Institu 
the     girls    were 
bright  uniforms 
and  the  promi^titudc  ol   movement  in  harmony 
with  the  music  affording  the    audience  much 
pleasure.     Mr.   J.    it.   Lucier  performed  to  good 
acceptance  a  fan tasie  on  the  cornet  from  (jus- 
tave  Bosarie.    The  audience  was  agreeably  en- 
tertained by  the  kindergarten  exercises  of  the 
several  little  girls,  who  made  from  clay  figures 
of  animals,  fruits   and  geometrical  shapes,  giv- 
ing explanatory  remarks  on  each. 

The  valedictory,  which  was  given  by  William 
B.  Hammond,  was  remarkably  well  prepared, 
it  gave  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institution 
and  the  philanthropic  work  which  had  been 
done  for  the  sightless.  The  following  portion 
was  heard  with  special  interest: 

On  Jan.  i),  187G,  the  institution  sustained  a 
great  loss  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  had 
been  our  beloved  and  revered  Director  for 
nearly  forty-five  years.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  was 
then  elected  by  the  Trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy 
During  his  administration  the  school  has  made 
raidd  progress  in  its  various  branches,  but  the 
crowning  effort  ot  his  labors  In  our  behalf  is 
the  recent  work  of  completing  the  fund  for 
printing  embossed  books.  To  him  and  our  dear 
friend  Mr.  Snelllng  the  blind  of  New  England 
will  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  or  returning  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  them,  and  to  all  who  by 
their  generosity  have  afforded  us,  and  those 
who  will  come  after  us,  the  means  of 
reading  for  ourselves  the  best  books  of 
Ithe  best  authors  of  every  age.  That 
'our  institution  has  done  a  great  work  no  one 
can  doubt,  lor  it  has  not  only  elevated  the 
blind  in  New  England,  but  it's  influence  has 
fallen  upon  the  world  like  the  beneficent  rays 
jof  the  sun  to  bring  forth  germs  which  shou'ltl 
Spring  up  into  Institutions  like  itself.  How  well 
it  has  clone  Its  work  may  be  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that  at  the  present  time  thirty  States 
"have  their  own  schools  for  the  blindv  the  others 
making  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  their 
.flightless  at  the  nearest  institution.  The  Royal 
Normal  College,  which  is  the  pride  and  boast  ot 
England,  may  be  rightly  considered  as  an  out- 
growth of  our  institution.  Thus  far  across  the 
Atlantic  have  the  beacon  lights  of  the  Boston 
Institution  been  seen. 

At  this  point  the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
•Apoke  briefly,  stating  that  the  exercises  which 
had  bee^  witnessed  wove  part  of  the  regular 
.leaching  in  the  school,  and  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  primary 
"cr  kindergarten  school,  where  all  the  blind 
Children  of  tender  years  could  be  accommo- 
dated and  a  great  work  be  done  in  training  up 
Bo  many  who  are  nosv  neglected  In  the  commu- 
nity. He  announced  the  determination  which 
had  been  arrived  at  of  bringing  such  a  school  to 
realization,  and  pointed  out  that  no  belter 
monument  could  be  reared  to  the  memory  of 
*vny   philanthropic    lady    or    gentleman    who 

would  be  disposed  to  endow  it.    His  suggestion 
was  received  witn  evident  favor. 

After  the  singing  of  choruses  from  Mozart  and 
Franz  by  all  the  pupils  with  fine  effect,  the 
award  of  diplomas  was  made  by  the  President 
to  the  following  graduates:  Wm.  C.  Bolles, 
Henry  B.  Thomas,  Henry  E.  Boesch  and  W.  B. 
Hammond.  Dr.  Eliot  congratulated  the  gradu- 
ates on  receiving  their  diplomas  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  marking  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  time  wdten  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  Is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  dependent- 
class,  but  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  any  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  seeing.  A  martial  air  by 
the  band  closed  the  exercises,  which,  though 
lasting  almost  three  hours  and  a  half,  held  the 
close  attention*  of  Die  audience,  and  elicited  a 
general  expression  of  admiration  for  the  fidel- 
ity, the  versatility  of  work  and  the  patience 
characterizing  the  management. 
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Sails  (Stinting  ftraudkr. 

WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    14,    1882. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Interesting  Observance  ot  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary. 

COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 


v'\ 


•Itittress  by  JPr.  Eliot  and  J*oem 
by  Jtlrs.  olnagnos. 


The  Perl. ins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
yesterday,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  the 
commencement  exercised  were  held.  Tremont  Tem- 
ple wns  crowded  from  floor  to  upper  gallery 
with  ;iu  audience  representing  the  highest  lit- 
erary and  social  circles  of  Boston,  who  cauic 
exclusively  by  invitations  which  were  printed  in  the 
raised  characters  and  sent  through  the  mail,  li-over 
nor  Long,  who  was  expected  to  preside,  wife  obliged 
to  be  away,  his  only  vacation  tune  occurring  now. 
Col.    HiggillSOH,   who   w  need   tor   the 

opening  address,  found  himself  too  feeble,  by  reason 
Of  his  recent  illness,  to  he  present.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  therefore  presided  witi  great   -  m  to 

all,  hi>  well-known  interest  in  the  school  giving  him 
especial  fitness  to  represent  it  on  this  occasion.  In  a 
few  opening  remarks  Dr.  Eliot  said: 

No  words  are  needed  from  my  Up;  lo  fell  you  what 
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the  wotE  is,  tliat  is  accomplished  by The  school. 
What  the  pupil;  do  will  l>e  the  best  comment  on  the 
institution.  We  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  ot 
this  school  to-day,  because  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  a  handful  of  blind  children,  the 
first  pupils  of  the  institution,  were  gathered  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Hosvc,  in  a  house  in  Pleasant  street.  A 
year  before  that,  in  1831,  Or.  Howe  had  been  ap- 
|  pointed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  super- 
intendent of  the  school  for  '.he  blind.  He  gave  to  it 
his  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and  the  character 
which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  which  has  placed  it  so 
;  high  in  the  ranks  of  philanthropic  and  educational 
establishments.  The  first  iu  the  list  of  its  friends,  it 
might  be  said  its  very  founder,  was  a  young  physician 
of  Boston,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  C  line  home  from 
Pari? ,  where  he  had  been  studying,  iu  1826,  and  who 
was  lull  of  an  enthusiastic  desire,  to  see  douefor  the 
unfortunate  blind  of  America,  what  he  had  seen  ac- 
complished for  that  same  clas3  in  Paris.  He  had 
studied  the  system  of  instruction  there  until  he  fully 
understood  it,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  beginning  ot 
the  present  school.  It  was  he  who  found  Br.  Howe, 
Iresh  from  his  patriotic  woik  in  Greece,  and  gave  to 
him  the  plan  which  he  in  turn  received  as  sacred 
trust,  never  to  be  given  up.  With  Dr.  Fisher  there 
are  other  names  to  be  remembered.  Jonathan  Phil- 
lips, who  was  made  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
tmstees  in  183(1;  and  among  the  first  trustees  was  one 
ow  widely  known,— William  H.  Prescott,  himself 
early  blind,  suffering  terribiy  f,-om  his  eyes,  and 
bliged  to  take  long  and  frequent  rests  from  his 
ndies.  An  article  from  his  pen,  printed  in  the 
orth  American  Review  in  July,  1831,  was  one  of 
e  first  articles  regarding  this  new  work  for  the 
ml  that  was  e ver  printed,  and  it  was  the  first  public 
iression  of  the.  inteut  of  the  work  thai  had  gone 
icic  of  Boston.  That  article  was  one  of  the  most 
utiful  that  ever  came  from  Prescott's  pen,  there 
much  of  hi*  own  personality  in  it.  Vie  <iid 
not  lavish  supreme  pity  upon  the  blind,  but  spoke 
hopefully  of  them  and  of  their  mental  capacity, 
which  could  expand  so  much  under  training;  and  lie 
specially  instanced  the  reflective  power  which  this 
class  possessed.  This  article  created  au  instant  and 
widespread  interest.  The  school  went  into  operation 
in  the  summer  of  1832;  in  tbe  autumn  of  that  year 
the  women  iu  Boston  and  in  Essex  county  took  hold 
of  the  work  and  held  fairs  in  its  assistance.  The  first 
one  was  held  in  Salem,  and  the  second  in  Faueuil 
Hall.  These  brought  not  only  much  money  to  the 
treasury,  but  great  enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  women  that  can 
never  be  repaid.  After  the  Faneuil  Hall  fair  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Perkins  gave  a  house  on  Pearl  street  for 
the  school,  with  the  provision  that  its  value  in  money 
should  be  raised:  this  was  easily  done,  and  indeed 
the  amount  was  doubled.  That  was  in  1833,  and 
since  that  time  its  fortune  has  been  secure.  In  that 
memorable  yeai  it  had  obtained  nearly  §100,000  in 
money,  and  more  than  that  number  of  steadfast 
friends.  We  are  keeping  our  anniversary  in  Boston 
to-day  i.y  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  printing 
fund," one  of  the  noblest  gifts  that  the  school  has  ever 
received. 
The  programme  given  was  as  follows: 

Alia— "The    Trumpet   Shall   sound"    (with 

trumpet  oblteato),  from  the  Messiah Handel 

William  i>.  Hammond. 
Essay— "History."    Bliss  Jennie  M.  Coin.-. 
Commemoration  ode.    Henry  W.  straLon. 

Piano  solo— Polonaise,  opus  53 Chopin 

Miss  Constance  A.  Heine. 

Es3ay— "Telegraphy"  i  illustrated  by  apparatus) 

William  ('.  Holies. 

Declamation— "The  Present  Age" dimming 

Henry  P>.  '1  nomas. 
Solo  for  alto  born,  Swiss  air  and  variations, 

Air.  by  1!.  F.  Benl 
Christopher  A.  Howland, 
Essay— "Literature."    Henry  !•'..  Boeseh. 
Heading  by  touch.    Second  class  of  girls. 
Chorus  for  female  voices— '-The  Psalm  of  Life,"  Plnsuti. 
Poem— "An  Old  Enterprise."  by  Mrs.  Anagnos. 
Exercise  in  geography— Little  boys. 
Military  drill  and  gymnastics'.  i 

Fantaisie  for  cornet Gnstave  Kosarie 

J.  R.  Lucier. 
Kindergarten  exercise— Little  girls. 
Valedictory— William  H.  Hammond. 

Churns— a,  "Ave  Vernm," Mozart 

b.  "Receive  the  May  with  Blossoms," Fianz 

Award  of  diplomas  l>v  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

Band— March J.  K.  Lucier 

the  piano  solo  rendered  by  Miss  Constance  Heine 
was  most  appreciatively  received,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic encore  givcu,  to  which  the  young  lady  responded. 
The  essay  on  ''Telegraphy,  '  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bolles, 
was  clear  and  able.  The  reading  by  four  girls,— se- 
lections from  Whiltier.  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Dr. 
Howe, — was  most  interesting,  as  was  rJso  the  kinder- 
garten and  gymnastic  exercises  and  themilitary  drill 
The  pupils  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auagnos,  the  teachers 
of  the  school,  the  directors,  trustees  and  some  in- 
vited guests  occupied  seats  on  the  platform.  The 
warm  and  elhcient  devotion  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Anagnos  to  tlds  work  is  very  beautiful  to 
witness,  and  it  suggests  itself  as  one  manner  of  ful- 
filling the  divine  command,  "Let  there  be  light,"  to 
so  fi'Stejyind  develop  an  intellectual  illumination  in 
those  whose  lives  were  otherwise  darkened.    At  the 

»ch  se  of  the  exorcises  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  of  the  need 
of  a  largei^Midergai'teu  for  the  younger  children, 
and  the  fdHHiug  by  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  read  by  liev- 
-.•II':  ^^ 

Pair  and  brisht  are  trifle-'  new, 
But  the  great  is  ever  true: 
When  those  trifles  fade  in  dust, 
Shines  the  gold  that  cannot  rust. 

Shine-  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Shines  through  summer's  ardent  air. 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
■Winter  finds  it  g'owirg  there. 

Be  our  emblem,  fairesr  gold, 
Strong  as  thou  the  cause  wo  hold. 
Bright  as  thou  our  hope  and  trust, 
Firm  the  faith  that  cannot  rust. 

Then  from  thee,  a-crown  we'll  build, 
Which  r.o  artist  needs  to  gild, 
Circling  form  gives  emblem  free 
Of  thy  course,  Eternity. 


Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love: 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Which  the  great  their  own  have  made. 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed. 
And  the  strong  worked  undismayed! 

Cause  we  love,  and  love  the  giver, 
\\  ho  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever; 
Who  forsakes  it»  h^p.ners  never, 
When  the  s^ntest  quail  and  quiver, 

j.es!    That  cause,  and  thee  its  king. 
Let  the  friends  of  freedom  sing; 
Freedom  from  the  bands  of  fate 
Which  she  weaves  with  cruel  hate; 
Freedom  for  the  groping  blind, 
Freedom  for  the  deathless  mind. 
Freedom  for  the  healing  light, 
\  M  its  lovers  to  requite. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    14,    1888. 


SEMICENTENNIAL    OF   THE  PERKINS  IN- 
STITUTION FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  and 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
took  place  at  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Tremont  Temple,  which  contained  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  pupils  of  the  school  occupied  seats  on 
the  platform,  as  also  did  some  of  their  especially 
invited  guests,  the  trustees,  directors  ana  teach- 
ers of  the  school.  It  was  expected  that  Governor 
Long  would  preside  and  Colonel  Higginson  deliv- 
er the  address,  but  the  former  was  away  on  his 
vacation,  and  the  latter  suffering  from  a  relapse 
of  bis  recent  Severe  Illness,  and  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  announced  that  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  would 
preside.  In  taking  the  chair  Dr.  Eliot  said,  "No 
words  are  needed  from  my  lip3  to  tell 
you  what  the  work  is  that  is  ac- 
complished by  the  school.  What  the  pu- 
pils do  will  be  the  best  comment  on  the  insti- 
tution." After  a  selection  played  by  the  bai»d 
connected  with  the  school  and,  forced  of  its  pu- 
pils, Dr.  Mot  again  sald,''We  celebrate  the  si,7Zi- 
centennial  ot  this  school  today  because  fifty  vears 
ago,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  a  handful  of  blind 
children,  the  first  pupils  of  the  institution,  were 
gathered  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  in  a  house  in 
Pleasant  street.  A  year  before  that,  in  1831,  Dr. 
Howe  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
the  blind.  He  gave  to  it  his  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion, and  the  character  which  it  has  ever  since 
borne,  which  has  placed  it  so  high  in  the  ranks 
of  philanthiopic  and  educational  establishments. 
We  might  have  kept  its  fiftieth  birthday  even 
earlier,  perhaps,  for  it  was  in  1829  that  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  received  from  the  Legislature, 
as  a  result  of  much  personal  labor  on  the  part 
of  tbe  few  interested  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  two  meetings,  one  iu  the 
Exchange  ,Coffee  U'om;,  the  other  in  the  rep- 
resentatives' Hail  in  the  State  House,  The  first  in 
the  list  of  its  friends-, -it  might  be  said  its  very 
founder,  was  a  young  physician  of  Boston,  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  who  came  home  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  studying,  in  1826,  and  who  was 
full  of  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  see  done  for  the 
unfortunate  blind  of  America  what  he  had  seen 
accomplished  for  that  same  class  in  Paris,  He 
had  studied  the  system  of  instruction  there  until 
he  fully  understood  it,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  present  school.  He  talked  about 
it  to  friends.  It  was  he  who  told  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  Rooms  and  at  the  State  House  what  was 
this  wonderful  thing  he  bad  seen  abroad,  and  who 
insisted  that  what  had  been  done  there  might  as 
successfully  be  done  here.  It  was  ne  who  found 
Dr.  Howe,  fresh  from  his  patriotic  work  in 
Greece,  and  ggve  to  him  the  plan  which  he  in 
turn  received  as  a  sacred  trust,  never  to  be  given 
up.  With  Dr.  Fisher  there  are  other  names 
to  be  remembered.  Jonathan  Phillips,  who  was 
made  the  first  presideni  of  the  board  cf  trustees 
in  1830;  and  among  the  first  trustees  was  one  now 
widely  known— William  H.  Prescott,  himself 
nearly  blind,  suffering  terribly  from  his  eyes,  and 
obliged  to  take  long  and  frequent  rests  from  his 
studies,  ad  article  from  his  pen,  printed  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  July,  1831,  was  one  of 
the  first  articles  regarding  this  new  work  for  the 
blind  that  was  ever  printed,  and  1t  was  the  first 
public  expression  of  the  intent  of  tne  work  that 
nad  gone  outside  of  Boston.  That  article  was 
one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  that  ever  camo  from 
Prescott's  pen,  there  was  so  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonality in  it.  He  did  not  lavish  suoreme  pity 
upon  the  blind,  but  spoke  hopefully  of  them  and 
ot  their  mental  capacity,  which  could  expand  so 
much  under  training;  and  he  specially  instanced 
the  reflective  power  which  this  class  possessed. 
This  article  created  an  instant  and  widespread 
interest.  The  school  went  into  operation  in  the 
summer  of  1832;  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
women  in  Boston  aDd  in  Essex  County  took  bold 
of  the  work  and  held  fairs  in  its  assistance.  The 
first  one  was  held  in  t>alem,  and  the  second  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  These  brought  not  only  much 
money  to  the  treasury,  but  great  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
women  that  can  never  bo  repaid.  After  the 
Faneuil  Hall  fair.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
gave  a  house  on  Pearl  street  for  the  school,  with 
the  provision  that  its  value  in  money  should  be 
raised;  this  was  easily  done,  and  iudeed  the 
amount  was  doubled.    That  was  in  1833,  and  since 


that  time  its  fortune  has  been  secure,    m  coat" 
memorable  year  it  had  obtained  nearly  8100,000  in 
money,  and  more  than  that  number  of  steadfast 
friends.    We  are  keeping  our  anniversary  in  Bos- 
ton today  by  celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
printing  fund,  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  that  the 
school  has  ever   received.    The  commencement 
exercises  were  then  given,  and  these  included, 
besides  the  reading  of  essays  and  recitations,  mu- 
sic and  reading.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Aria— "The  Ti  limpet  Shall  Sound" (with trum- 
pet obbligato),  from  the  "MesBiah"....  Handel 
1  William  B.  Hammond. 
Essay— "History."    Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby. 
Commemoration  Ode.    Henry  W.  Stratton. 

Piano  solo— Polonaise,  opu3  53 Chopin 

Miss  Constance  A.  Heine. 
Essay— "Telegraphv "  (illustrated  by  apparatus) 

William  C.  Bolles. 
Beelamation--^ieBPrevsentTA^;. ^banning 

Solo  for  alto  horn— Swiss  air  and  variations, 

—    .  „        Arr.  by  B.  F.  Bent 

Christopher  A.  Howlaud. 
Essay— "Literature."    Henry  E.  Boeseh. 
Beading  by  touch.    Second  class  of  girls. 
Chorus  for  female  voices— "The  Psalm  of  Life," 

Pingutl 
Poem— "An  Old  Enterprise,"  by  Mrs.  Anagnos. 
Exercise  in  gWlgraphy.    Little  boys. 
Military  drilland  gymnastics. 

Fantasie  for  cornet Gustave  Rosarle 

J.  R.  Lucier. 
Kindergarten  exercise.    Little  girls. 
Valedictory.    William  B.  Hammond. 

Chorus— a,  "Aye  Vernm" Mozart 

b,  "Keceive  the  May  with  Blossoms"... Franz 
Award  of  diplomas  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

Band— March J.  R.  Lucier 

The  exercises  by  the  pupils  were  very  interest- 
ing; that  in  geography  by  the- little  boys  was 
given  with  the  aid  of  raised  and  movable  blocks 
representing  the  surface  and  outlines  of  States 
and  countries.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  things 
of  the  evening,  as  showing  attention  to  the  phys- 
ical exercise  of  which  the  blind  have  peculiar 
need,  was  the  military  drill  for  the  boys  and  the 
dumb-bell  exercises  for  the  girls.  The  former 
,  was  conducted  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  I 
H.  Wright,  the  precision  of  movement  both  in 
marching  and  the  manual  of  arms  being  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  known  how 
far  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  may  be  developed 
at  this  institution.  Tbe  gymnastics  by  the  girls 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  the  bright  uniforms 
and  the  promptitude  of  movement  in  harmony 
with  the  music  affording  the  audience  much 
pleasure.  The  reading  by  the  four  girls  was  very 
interesting,  both  for  the  manner  and  the  selec- 
tions. The  authors  cnosen  were  Longfeilow,  j 
Lowell,  Dr.  Howe  and  Whittier.  The  kindergar- 
ten exercise  was  also  interesting.  The  little  girls 
moulded  clay  into  figures  of  animals,  fruit  and 
other  objects.  The  valedictory,  which  was  given 
by  William  B.  Hammonc,  gave  an  occount  of  the 
origin  of  the  institution  and  the  philanthropic 
work  which  hao  been  done  for  the  sightless.  Dr. 
Eliot  awarded  diplomas  to  William  B.  Hammond, 
Henry  C.  Boeseh,  Henry  B.  Thomas  and  William 
C.  Bolles.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  of 
the  need  ot  a  large  kindergarten  for  the  younger 
children,  of  whom  there  are  many  still  uncared 
for.    Mrs.  Anagnos's  poem  was  as  follows: 

Fiir  and  bright  are  trifles  new, 
But  the  great  is  ever  true; 
When  those  trifles  fade  in  dust, 
Shines  the  gold  that  cannot  rust; 

Shines  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Shines  through  summer's  ardent  air; 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
Winter  finds  it  glowing  there. 

Be  onr  emblem,  fairest  gold, 
Strong  as  thou  the  cause  we  hold. 
Bright  as  thou  our  hope  and  trust, 
Firm  the  faith  that  cannot  rust. 

Then  from  thee  a  crown  we  '11  build, 
Which  no  artist  needs  to  gild; 
Circling  form  gives  emblem  free 
Of  thy  course,  Eternity. 

Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove, 
Her*lds  forth  the  cause  we  love; 
Caine  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Which  The  great  theirown  have  made, 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 
And f  he  strong  worked  undismayed! 

Cause  we  love,  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever; 
Who  forsakes  its  banners  never, 
When  the  stoutest  quail  and  quiver. 

Yes !     That  cause,  and  thee,  its  king, 
Let  the  friends  of  freedom  sing; 
Freedom  from  the  bands  of  fate 
Which  she  weaves  with  cruel  hate: 
Freedom  for  the  groping  blind, 
Freedom  for  the  deathless  mind, 
Freadom  for  the  healing  light, 
All  its  lovers  to  requite. 

_ . __ 


THE   PERKINS   INSTITUTION'S    SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL. 

There  are  certaiD  scenes  in  life  to  which 
most  of  U3  look  back  as  to  a  turning  point 
in  our  modes  of  thought,  our  beliefs,  or  our 
habitual  action ;  scenes  which  throw  a  sud- 
den light  upon  some,  perhaps  familiar,  idea 
or  duty, which  to  our  careless  eye  had  seemed 
hitherto  to  lie  in  the  shade,  but  which,  all  at 
once,  springs  up  into  commanding  conspicu- 
ousness,  proclaiming  its  existence  so  loudly  j 
that  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  call  requires  all 
the  brave  sophistry  of  cowardice.  Then 
that  duty,  which  had  so  long  been  over- 
looked, suddenly  appears  the  prime  duty  of 
life,  to  be  Bhirked  only  at  the  expense  of  our  j 
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own  sell-respect;  we  see  in  it  an  unreceipted 
bill,  abruptly  presented  to  us  by  tbat  dun,  the 
moral  sense  of  humanity,  and  which  we 
either  must  honor  or  else  fall  from  our  man- 
hood. Perhaps  some  persons  may,  in  future 
years,  look.back  upon  the  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple  as  one  of  these 
scenes;  for,  after  all,  what  was  the  true 
meaning  of  that  meeting  for  those 
who  were  present?  Was  it  not  that, 
fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  other  philanthropic 
men  began  a  work,  and  that  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos  and  his  helpmates  are  still  carry- 
ing on  a  work  which  proves  what  claims  the 
blind  have  upon  society  at  large,  by  proving 
how  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  all 
claims  that  society  can  make  upon  them  ? 
The  story  is  an  old  one.  One  man  steps  out 
from  the  common  rank  and  file  of  humanity 
as  a  pioneer,  devoting  his  life  and  his  best 
energies  to  cultivating  a  hitherto  untitled 
field.  Dr.  Howe  gives  his  life  to  educating  the 
blind,to  fit  them  to  enter  as  fairly  as  may  be  the 
race  of  life  for  which  accident  has  so  se- 
verely handicapped  them.  Well,  what  was 
the  best  legacy  he  left  to  posterity  ?  A  cer- 
tain quotity  of  educated  and  enlightened 
blind  men  and  women  ?  The  well-digested 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  helping 
the  blind  in  their  terrible  infirmity  ?  This 
were  indeed  much,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  The 
really  richest  and  most  precious  legacy  Dr. 
Howe  has  left  to  mankind  is  the  duty  to  fol- 
low in  bis  footsteps,  to  complete  the  work  he 
began,  every  man  according  to  his  power. 
May  be  that  yesterday  afternoon's  meeting 
cast  a  sudden  light  upon  this  duty,  and 
showed  it  in  a  new  distinctness  to  those  men 
and  women  who  had,  perhaps,  gone  to  Tre" 
mont  Temple  merely  to  witness  an  interest 
ing  exhibition.    If  so,  the  occasion  was  not 
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EDUCATION  FOKTHE  BLIND. 


A  Blind  Man's  Sensations.     An  inter- 
esting account  has  been  lately  fnrnished  by 
M.  Plateau,  the  eminent  Belgian   physicist 
(who  has  been  blind  nearly  forty  years),  of 
the  sensation  he  experiences  in  his  eyes.    He 
has  no  sense  of  objective  light,  even  when 
directing  his  eyes  toward  the  sun.    But  his 
visual  field   is   always   divided   into  spaces, 
some  of  which  are  pretty  bright  and  others 
sombre  or  nearly  dark,  and  which  merge  into 
each  other.    The   general  tint    alternates,  in 
time,  between  gray  and  reddish.    The  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  those  different  spaces 
is  always    the    same,  but    the    intensity   of 
their  tints  varies.     The  central  space  seenos 
now  rather  bright,  now  very  dark  ;    above 
and  below,  and    on    the    left   to  the   limits 
of   the  field,  there  is  sometimes  brightness, 
sometimes  darkness,  but  on  the  right  there  is 
generally  a  vertical   band,  nearly  black,  and 
beyond  this  a  space  which  is  nearly  always 
bright  and  reddish.    These  appearances  fol- 
low   all   the.  movements  of  the  eyes,  which 
probably  do' not  participate  in  the  same  way 
in    the  tints,  but  M.  Plateau  cannot  distin- 
guish what  belongs  to  one  from  what  belongs 
to  the  other.    No  connection  of  the  general 
tint  with  the  work  of  digestion  is  observed. 
The   author   states    that   he    became    blind 
through  looking  fixedly  at  the  sun  for  some 
time,  with  a  view  to  observing  his  after-sen- 
sations.   It  was  not  till  about  fourteen  years 
after  this  that  inflammation  of  the  choroid 
set  in,  destroying  vision;  but  during  the  in- 
terval   he  often  saw  colored  and   persistent 
hales   round    flames,    ttc,    and    he    advises 
those  who  have  such  vision  to  consult  an  ex- 
perienced oculist.    [Nature. 


Semi-centennial  Anniversary  and  Com- 
mencement Kxercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

The  semi  centennial  anniversary  and  commence 
ment  exercises  of  the  Perkins  lnstiiution  and  Mao 
sachusetts    School    for   the    Blind    were    held    in 
Tremont  temple  on  Tuesday  atternoon.    The  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  the  platform  being  occupied 
by  the  pupils.    The  centre  space  was  reserved  for 
the   younger   pupils,  who   were  very  bright   and 
pretty  in   dainty  costumes   of  white   with   bright 
dashes  of  color  in  lace  and  flowers    nestled   upon 
the  hair  and  a>  the  throat.  This  soft  touch  of  beauty 
betokened    the  service  of  loving  hands,  and  bright- 
ened what  was  really  a  sad  sight.    Laura  Bridgeman 
was  seated  upon  the  right  of  the  pUtform  and  soent 
the  gieaier  part  of  the  time  in  livelv  conversation 
with  a  friend  who  held  her  hand.    Gov.  Losg,  who 
was  expected  to  preside,  was  absent,  and  Col.  Uig- 
ginson  was   also  detained    by  illness.    Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided, and  made  the  opening  address, saving, 
altera  brief  uoi  ice  of  the  formation  of  the  school,  that 
in  1632,  a  handful  of  people  were  cathered  in  a  little 
bouse  in  Phasant  street,  when  Dr.   Howe  was   ap- 
pointed siij  ermipndent  of  this  school  for  the  blind. 
He  brought  to  tbis  school  the  wealth  of  his  life;  he 
gave  to  it  us  character  and  the  best   of   his  life.    In 
18i!9  the  act  of  incorporation  was  given  by  the  legis- 
lature.   Previ .,us  to  Ihis  the  meetings  were  held  iu 
the  exchange  coftee  house   ano   legislative  hall.    At 
these   meetings    was    laid   the   foundation   of  this 
school  system.     Among   the   friends  of  the  institu 
lion  was   John   D.  Fisher,  a  yonne  physician  of  this 
city,  who  brought  from  Paris  hie  ideas  of  this   man- 
ner of  education,  and  it  is  10  him  we  owe  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work.      He    interested   Dr.    Howe  and 
many  oiher  noble  men.     Among  the   first  board  cf 
trustees  was   William    fl.   Prescott,  a   paper  from 
whose  iien  in   the    North    American    Review   drew 
attention     to     the     plan.       He    taught    tbat  the 
blind,    instead    of    being   objects   of    compassion, 
are  objects  of  tenderest  care  and  unbounded  hope, 
and  are  capable  of  reaching  heights  of  intellectual 
culture  little  dreamed  ot  and  of  becoming  self  sup 
porting.    In  183.!   Col.  Thorn  as  Perkins,  who  was 
one  of  the  friends   of  the  school,  aud  who  gave  in  s 
house  in  Pearl  street  for  school  purposes  under  con- 
ditions that  the  value  of  the  house  should  be  given 
it  money  by  others  for  the  school.    From  this  vear 
the  date  of  prosperity  besran  with  $100,000  and  more 
than    100,000   friends.    Tbe  light  tbat  dawned  tbat 
year  for  the  school  has  ever  been  brighter  and  with- 
out a  clono  or  drawback;  its   histery   is   written  in 
lines  of  beauty  and  hope  covering  the  past  50  years. 
This  year    Boston     and    surrounding    cities     have 
celebrated    for    us  a  grand    event  in  the  $100,000 .se- 
cured   for   the    printing    fund.      The   time    is   hot 
fir  distant  when  large  liorunes  tor  the  blind  will  oe 
as  common  as  those    for   people    who   see.    Every 
hope  of  which  this   institution   is   the   centre    will 
abound  in  other  places  where  these    darkened    lives 
gather  for  instiuction  and  development..   Following 
Dr.     Eliot's   address  came    music      by   the     band 
of  the  a*>  luii) ;  vocal  and  piano   music   by  puuns;  a 
commemorative  ode,  essavs  and  declamations;  read- 
ing by  touch  from  Longfellow.  Lowell  and  Whittier; 
poem,  "An  Old  Eniermise,"  by   Mrs.    Anagnos;  au 
exercise  in  geography, by  the  little  boys;    military 
drill  and  evmnastics.under command  of  Col. Wright; 
a  kinderaaften  exercise,  by  the   little  /girls,   which 
was  very  interest  ins,    and  an  address  py  Mr.  Anag- 
nos. the  superintendent,  on  the    needs  of   the   chil- 
dren       in       regard       to      elementary       training, 
especially    with       reference      to      the     establish 
ment    of    a     regular     fcindeigarten     department. 
The  valedictory  was  delivered  oy  William  B.    Ham- 
mond, who eave  a  resume  of  the  work  done   in    this 
country  for  the  instruction  ot    the    blind,    enabling 
them  to  take  positions  in  the  world,  as  beings  of  in- 
telligence and  education.    Reference  was    made    to 
the  completion  of  the  fund  for  printing,  and    pleas 
urc  was  expiessed  tbat  it  wfiitild  throw    around    the 
blind  such  a    weahh    of    literature.      Twenty  nine 
slates  have  at  present  institutions  for   educating  the 
blind,  while  the  other  states  arrange  for    the    sight- 
less at  the  nearest  schools.    A  beautiful    tribute  was 
paid  to  Dr.  Howe    in    closing.      The   chorus,   "Ave 
Verum,"  by  Mozart,  and    "'Receive   the    May    with 
■Blossoms,"  by  Franz,  were  given  bv  a    full    chorus. 
Dr.  Ss:miul  Eliot  a.vaiaed  diplomas    to    William    C. 
Bolles,  Henrv  B.  Thomas,    Henry    E.    Boesch   end 
W'illn-m  B.  Hamninud,  i  l>e  exorcises  closing  with    a 
maich,  composed  by  J.  R.  Lucier,  one   of   the   stu- 
dents, by  the  band. 


fashionable  audiences  that  has  ever  gathered 
there,  the  occasion  being  the  observance  ot 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  school  lor 
the  blind.  The  stage  was  occupied  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  their  teachers  and  a 
number  of  invited  quests  and  the  sceno 
presented  was  a  really  b  eauuml  one.  Ai 
about  ihree  o'clock  the  Institute  band  ren- 
dered in  an  excellent  manner  a  nu  uber  of 
lavorite  operatic  selections,  after  wiiicn  Mr, 
John  S.  Dwight,  chairman  ot  Uie  committee 
of  arrangements,  addressed  Uie  audience, 
expressing  his  regret  that  Gov.  Long,  who 
was  expected  to  preside,  was  unavoidably 
absent.  Jdr.  Dwignt  also  apologized  lor  the 
absence  of  Co!.  T.  W.  Higsinson,  who 
is  confined  to  his  home  by  sickne-s.  The 
speaker  then  introduced  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  as 
chairman,  and  upon  coming  forward  tliat 
gentleman  was  received  with  applause.  Dr. 
Elioi's  address  was  a  most  eloquent  and 
masterly  one. 

He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  work  ot 
educating  the  bliud,  devoting  his  remarks 
principally  10  Hie  history  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution from  the  time  it  was  founded  in  1832 
to  the  pies  nt  day.  He  paid  a  grand  tribute 
to  the  life  of  its  eminent  founder,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  who  had  brought  to  Hie  work  of 
educatiug  the  blind  au  enthusiastic 
ardor  for  their  mental,  moral  and 
physical  advancement,  and  who  devoted 
near.y  fifty  yens  of  his  lite  to  their 
service.  The  speaker  also  referred  to  the 
liberality  ol  the  first,  patron  of  the  institution 
Mr.  Perkins  whose  generosity  gave  the  work 
its  first  grand  impetus.  Iu  closing  Dr.  Eliot 
spoke  of  the  v>oik  accomplished  by  the 
present  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  the  way 
of  providing  books  for  the  blind,  and  s.ud, 
".he  (lav  was  not  lar  distant  when  libraries 
for  the  blind  would  be  as  common  as  libraries 
for  the  seeing."  He  concluded  his  address 
with  an  abie  plea  for  the  support  of  this  nob  o 
in  stitution,  that  it  might  go  forward  in  its 
grand       work     of     elevating       tbe     blind. 

The  Programme. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Handel's,  "The 
Trumpet  Shall  Sound,"  from  the  Messiah, 
was  sung  by  William  B.  Hammond,  with 
trumpet  obligato.  This  was  followed  by  an 
excellent  essay  on  "History"  by  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Colby,  and  a  commemorative  ode  by 
Henry  W.  Strutlon,  which  won  a  .hearty 
round  of  applause.  A  piano  solo. 
Chop  n*s  "Polonaise,"  by  Miss  Constance 
A.  limine,  which  came  next,  won  for  the 
young  lady  an  enthusiastic  recall.  An  essay 
on  "Telegraphy"  (illustrated  by  apparatus,) 
by  William  C.  Bones,  followed,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  a  deoarna  ion,  "The 
Present  Ago,"  by  Henry  B.  Thomas;  solo  for 
alio  horn,  Swiss  air  and  variations,  Master 
Christopher  A.  Howland;  essay  on  "Litera- 
iuiv,"  by  Henry  E.  Boech;  readiug  by 
touch,  second  class  of  girls;  chorus,  "Psalm 
ot  Lite,"  by  ihe  ains  of  the  school; 
poem,  "An  Old  Enterprise,"  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos; exercises  in  geography,  little  boys  of 
the  school;  military  drill  by  young  men,  and 
calisthenics  by  young  girls;  lautasie for  cor- 
net, J.  R.  Lucier;  essay,  "Energy,"  Misj 
Lenna  D.  Swincrton;  kindergarten  exercise, 
little  girls;  valedictory,  Wnliam  B.  Ham- 
mond. The  iollowing  are  the  graduates,  and 
each  was  awarded  a  diploma:  William  B. 
Hammond,  Henry  B.  Thomas,  William  C. 
Builes  and  Henry  E.  Boesch. 
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THE  PEKKINS  INSTITUTE. 


Annual     Commencement    Exercises    of  the 
3Iassaenuf,ette  Scliool  for  the  Blind. 
Tremont   Temple    was    packed    yesterday 
afternoon    by  one  ol    the    largest   and    nics 
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Perkins  Institute.    The  50th    anniver 
versary  of  the  Perkins  Institute  aud   Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  was  commem- 
orated on  Tuesday,  the  exercises  being  held 
in  Tremont  Temple.    A  half  century  ago, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.   Howe  opened  a  school  for 
sightless  children,  and  now,  from  that  little 
beginning,  there  is  in  South  Boston,  on   one 
of  the  most  eligible  sites    of     Dorchester 
Heights,  an  institution  which  has  furnished 
education  for  thousands  of    pupils    whose 
blindness  stood  in  the  way  of  their  learning 
at  the  common  school,  but  who  could  here 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  as   would  place 
them  in  a  position  to  become  useful  and  hap- 
py members  of  the  community  and  enable 
them  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  the   State.    Not  only  is  the 
Perkins  Institute  a  home  for  the  sightless  of 
New  England,  but  it  is  an  inspiration  to   the 
asylums  for  the  blind  in  other  States   which 
hive  accepted  this  as  a  model. 

The  audience  thronging  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  saw  a  most  interesting 
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spectacle  in  looking  upon  blind  boys  and 
girls  seated  on  the  elevated  platform.  All 
had  a  more  or  less  contemplative  cast,  but 
beneath  this  there  was  a  cheery  expression 
of  content  that  told  how  far  the  ministra- 
tion of  philanthropy  had  atoned  for  the 
affliction  of  nature.  The  pale  and  intellect- 
ual face  of  Laura  Bridgman,  as  it  lit  up  in 
eager  communication  with  one  who  sat  near 
her,  recalled  to  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
circumstance  that  visit  ot  the  young  poet 
Longfellow,  in  company  with  Dr.  Howe,  to 
the  little  stricken  child,  which  in  after  years 
evoked  so  much  in  verse  and  deed  for  the 
sightless. 

Gov.  Long  was  expected  to  preside,  but  in 
his  absence  from  the  State,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
occupied  the  chair,  and  after  the  periorua- 
ance  ot  operatic  selections  by  the  band  com- 
posed exclusively  of  blind  musicians,  he- 
made  eloquent  opening  remarks,  paying  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Howe  and  others  as- 
sociated with  him  in  this  great  enterprise, 
alluding  especially  to  an  article  written  by 
Win.  H.  Prescott,  himself  partially  blind, 
and  published  in  the  North  American  Review 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  wide  spread  influ- 
ence of  that  article  in  awakening  an  interest 
which  led  to  concerted  action.  The  school 
went  into  operation  in  1832,  and  was  ma- 
terially aided  by  fairs  held  by  benevolent 
men  and  women  in  Salem,  Boston  and  other 
places,  thus  furnishing  the  funds  then  so 
sadly  needed.  Mr.  Perkins  nobly  donated 
the  building  as  well  as  money,  and  in  that 
memorable  year  the  munificent  sum  of  $100,- 
000  was  raised  for  the  object.  That  was  the 
morning  dawn  of  this  school,  and  the  gener- 
ous public  has  not  allowed  its  sky  to  be  over- 
clouded. This  very  year  a  printing  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  open  up  to  sightless  read- 
ers the  treasures  of  literature  and  science. 

The  programme  of  exercises  was  admi- 
rably carried  out,  each  of  those  taking  part 
acquitting  him  or  herself  with  credit.  Among 
the  most  striking  features  were  the  military 
drill  of  the  male  pupils,  and  exhibition  of 
gymnastics  by  the  female  pupils,  although 
each  number  is  deserving  of  particular  men- 
tion. The  reading  from  raised  letters,  the  kin- 
dergarten class,  the  exercises  in  geography, 
the  declamations,  in  fact  all  the  exercises, 
showed  how  wonderfully  obstacles  appar- 
ently insurmountable  may  be  overcome  by 
careful  and  patient  training  and  persistent 
effort.  These  exercises  were  not  blundered 
through  with  hesitancy,  constantly  remind- 
ing the  listener  that  he  must  charitably  re- 
member that  these  pupils  were  unfortunate 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as 
could  the  seeing;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
manifest  throughout  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
it  even  required  a  mental  effort  on  the  part 
Of  the  spectators  to  realize  that  the  perform- 
ers were  not  in  full  possession  of  all  faculties 
of  body  as  well  as  of  mind. 

The  valedictory  was  given  by  Won.  B. 
Hammond,  one  of  the  graduates.  He  briefly 
Sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tute, alluding  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
1876,  and  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Superin- 
tendent Anagnos  who  then  succeeded  him. 
Mr.  Hammond  concluded  as  follows:  That 
our  institution  has  done  a  great  work  no  one 
can  doubt,  for  it  has  not  only  elevated  the 
blind  in  New  England,  but  its  influence  has 
fallen  upon  the  world  like  the  beneficent 
rays  of  the  sun  to  bring  forth  germs  which 
should  spring  up  into  institutions  like  it- 
self. How  well  it  has  done  its  work  may  be 
shown  by  the  statement  that  at  the  present 
time  thirty  States  have  their  own  schools 
tor  the  blind,  the  others  making  provisions 
for  the  instruction  of  their  sightless  at  the 
nearest  institution.  The  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege, which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  Eng- 
land, may  be  rightly  considered  as  an  out- 
growth of  our  institution.  Thus  far  across 
the  Atlantic  have  the  beacon  lights  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  been  seen. 

An  original  pOem  by  Mrs.  M.  Anagnos, 
read  by  the  authoress,  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion. 

The  exercises  were  finished  with  music  by 
the  band,  a  march  composed  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Lucier. 
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SCHOOL  FOR    THE  BLIND. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  held  in  Treinont 
Temple  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  time  the 
commencement  exercises  were  listened  to 
by  a  very  large  audience. 

The  pupils  occupied  the  platform,  and 
presented  an  interesting'  appearance.  Gov. 
Long  was  not  present,  as  had  been  expect- 
ed, and  Col.  Higginsou  was  unable  to  make 
an  address  on  account  of  sickness.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  was  therefore  announced  and 
he  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  institution, 
after  which  the  remaining  numb  is  of  the 
programme,  as  published  iu  the  Inquirer 
last  week,  were  presented. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  iu  the 
"reading  by  touch"  exercise,  and  this  dem- 
onstration was  doubtless  new  to  many  who 
were  present.  The  musical  performances 
were  excellent,  and  several  essays  were 
worthy  as  literary  productions.  The  poem 
by  Mrs.  Anagnos  is  so  beautiful  in  compo- 
sition and  sentiment  that  we  here  produce 
it  entire. 

AN  OLD  E.NTEB^ISE. 

Fair  and  bright  are  trifles  new, 
But'  the  great  is  ever  true  : 
When  those  trifles  fade  in  dust, 
Shines  the  gold  that  cannot  rust. 

Shines  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Shines  through  summer's  ardent  air, 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
Winter  finds  it  glowing  there. 

Be  our  emblem,  fairest  gold, 
Strong  as  thou  the  cause  we  hold, 
Bright  as'  thou  our  hope  and  trust, 
Firm  the  faith  that  cannot  rust. 

Then  from,  thee  a  crown  we'll  build, 
Which,  no  artist  needs  to  gild, 
Circling  form  gives  emblem  free 
Of  thy  course,  Eternity. 

Not  the  ser^em),  hut  the  dove 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love  : 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Which  the  great  their  own  have  made, 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 
And  the  strong  worked  undismayed ! 

Cause  we  love,  and  love  the  g\YW> 
Who  loves  right  and  he'ps  jt  ever ; 
Who  lorsake  its  banners  never, 
Yfhen.  the  stoutest  quaijl  and  quiver. 

Yes !    That  cause,  and  thee,  its  king, 
Let  the  friends  of  freedom  sing 
Freedom  from  the  bands  estate 
Which  she  weaves  yrtfci  cruel  b.a,te ; 
Freedom  for  tHe  groping  blind. 
Freedom  for  the  deathless  mind, 
Freedom'  for  the  healing  light, 
All  its  lovers  to  requite. 

The  "military  drill"  by    the   boys  and 

gymnastic  exercises  by  the  girls  gave  much 
pleasure,  and  the  piano  solo  by  Miss  Con- 
stance A.  Heine  was  applauded.  She  re- 
plied to  an  encore  and  again  charmed  the 
audience  with  another  seleotion.  Other 
musical  numbers  were  meritorious. 

Before  the  close,  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Anagnos,  announced  that  a 
school  for  young  blind  children  is  greatly 
needed.  He  advocated  the  endowment  of 
a  primary  and  kindergarten  department, 
separate  from  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
stated  that  he  should  exert  himself  to  es- 
tablish one. 

Four  graduates  received  their  diplomas 
from  the  president,  Mr.  Eliot,  as  follows: — 
William  C.  Bolles,  Henry  B.  Thomas,  Hen- 
ry E.  Boesch  and  William  B.  Hammond. 

The  occasion  impressed  all  thoughtful 
observers  with  the  idea  of  thorough  xa.- 
strnction  and  high  attainment. 


THE     BLIND    ASYLUM  AND    THE 
SCHOOL     COMMITTEE. 


Commencement  and  Semi-Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Tre- 
inont Temple;  Essays,  Addresses  and  a 
T'nrm  THmJjjiCT"1'  tlin  School  Commit  to*; 
;H«  CoTnm«re»  on  Accounts, 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  was  observed  yesterday  afternoon  in  Trc- 
mout  Temple,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  grad- 
uating And  commencement  exercises  occurred. 
The  hall  was  full,  every  seat  being  filled,  even  in 
the  second  balcony,  and  each  one  represented  an 
invitation.  Quite  a  number  of  persons  tried  to 
gain  admission  without  tickets,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so,  even  though  they  offered  to  pay  for 
their  tickets.  The  pupils  of  the  school  occupied 
scats  on  the  platform,  as  also  did  some  of  their 
especially  invited  guests,  the  trustees,  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  school.  It  was  expected  that 
Governor  Long  would  preside  and  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  deliver  the  address,  but  the  former,  find- 
ing that  his  only  vacation  time  must  come  now, 
and  the  latter,  suffering  from  a  relapse  of  his  re- 
cent severe  illness,  changed  their  plans  and  al- 
tered the  programme  of  exercises.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  made  a  short  speech  of  apology  for  the 
absent  gentlemen,  and  announced  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  would  do  his  best  to  fill  in  the  gap 
caused  by  the  illness  of  Colonel  Higginson,  and 
■would  preside  in  place  of  Governor  Long.  This 
announcement  was  cordially  received,  for  no  one 
can  represent  the  school  to  the  public  so  well  as 
Dr.  Eliot,  he  has  such  an  intense  personal  inter- 
est in  it  and  such  an  individual  interest  in  the 
pupils,  tie.  as  no  one  else  could,  represented 
both  the  school  and  the  public,  and  stood  tor 
each  to  the  other.  And  while  it  was  generally 
regretted  that  Governor  Loutr  was  not  there, 
still  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Eliot  for  the  position  of 
presiding  officer  was  enthusiastically  recognized. 
In  taking  the  chair  Dr.  Eliot  said:  No  words  are 
needed  from  my  lips  to  tell  you  -what  the  work  is, 
that  is  accoinplisned  by  the  school.  What  the 
pupils  do  will  be  the  best  comment  on  the  insti- 
tution. After  a  selection  played  by  the  band 
connected  with  the  school,  and  formed  ot  its 
pupils,  Dr.  hliot  again  said:  We  celebrate  the 
semi-centennial  of  this  school  today,  because 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1832!  a  handful 
of  blind  children,  the  first  pupils  or  the  institu- 
tion, were  gathered  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  iu  a 
house  in  Pleasant  street.  A  year  before  that/  in 
183J,  Dr.  Howe  had  been  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind.  He  gave  to  it  his  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion,  and  the  character  which  it  has 
ever  since  borne,  which  has  placed  it  so  high  in 
the  ranks  of  philanthropic  and  educational  estab- 
lishments. We  might  have  kept  its  fiftieth  birth- 
day even  earlier,  perhaps,!  or  it  was  in  1S29  that  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  received  from  the  legis- 
lature, as  a  result  of  much. personal  1  -bor  on  the 
Kit  of  the  few  interested  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  two  meetings,  one  in 
the  Exchange  coffee  rooms,  the  other  in  the  rep- 
resentatives' hail  in  the  state  house.  The  first  in 
the  list  of  its  friends,  it  might  be  said  its  very 
under,  was  a  young  physician  of  Boston,  Dr. 
bhn  D.  Fisher,  who  came  home  from  Paris, 
"here  he    hart  been  studying,  in  1820,  and  who 

f"  is  full  of  an  enthusiastic  desire,  to  see  done  for 
e  unfortunate  blind  of  America,  what  he  hart 
%een  accomplished  for  that  same  class 
in  Paris.  He  had  studied  the  system 
of  instruction  there  until  he  fully 
understood  it,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school.  He  talked  about  it  to 
friends,  it  was  he  who  told  at  the  Exchange 
coffee-rooms  and  at  the  state  house  what  was  this 
wonderful  tiling  he  had  seen  abroad,  and 
who  insisted  that  what  had  been  done  there 
might  as  successfully  be  done  here.  It  was  he 
who  found  Dr.  Howe,  fresh  from  his  patriotic 
work  in  Greece,  and  gave  to  him  the  plan  which 
he  in  turn  received  as  sacred  trust,  never  to  be 
given  up.  With  Dr.  Fisher  there  are  other  names 
to  he  remembered.  Jonathan  Phillips,  who  was 
made  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  1830;  and  among  tlie  first  trustees  was  one  now 
widely  known, — William  H.  Prescott,  himself 
nearly  blind,  suffering  terribly  from  his  eyes,  and 
obliged  to  take  long  ana  frequent  rests  from  his 
studies.  An  article  from  his  pen,  printed  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  July,  1831,  was  one  of 
the  first  articles  regarding  this  new  work  for  the 
blind  that  was  ever  printed,  anu  it  was  the  first 
public  expression  of  the  intent  of  the  ivork  that 
ijad  gone  outside  of  Boston.  That  article  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  came  from 
Prescott's    pen,  there  was    so  much  of   his    own 
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uersonalityTn  It.    He  did  not  lavish  supreme  pity 
upon  tlie  blind,  but  .spoke  Hopefully  of   thter  and 
of  their  mental   capacity,  wliieh  eould  a^BBH'soT 
much  under  training;  and  he  specially  instanced 
the  reflective   power  which    this  class  poss< 
This  aiticle  created  an  instant    and  wides] 
iuterest.    The  school  went  into  operation   in   tin- 
summer  of  1832;    in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
women  in  Boston  and  i,,  Kssex  County  loou   hold 
of  the  work  and  held  fairs  iu  its  assistance.    The 
first   one  was   held  in  Salein,  and   the  second  in 
Fanetfll   hall.      These    hroiuiht    not    only    much 
money  to   the   treasury,  but   great   enthusiasm 
and    sympathy.       We    owe    a    debt    of    grati- 
tude   "to      these     women       that      cai 
be       repaid.  After        the       Faneuil 

fair  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Perkins  gave  a  house  on 
Tearl  street  for    the    school,    with    the  prat 
that  its  value  in  money  should  be  raised:  tliif  was 
easily  done,  and  indeed  the  amount  was'doul 
That  was  in  18U3,  and  since  that  time  its  fortune 

en  secure.  In  that  memorable  year  it  had 
obtained  nearly  .$100,000  in  money,  and  more  than 
that  number  ot  steadfast  friends.  "We  are  keep- 
ing our  anniversary  in  Boston  today  by  eeieibrat- 
ing  the  completion  ot  the  printing  fund,  one  of 
the  noblest  gilts  that  the  school  has  ever  re- 
ceived. The  commencement  exercises  \\  err 
given,  and  these  included  besides  the  reading  01 
essays  and  recitations,  music  and  reading  The 
programme  was  as  follows: — 
Aria— "The    Trumpet     Shall     Sound"    (with 

trumpet  ouligato),  from  the  -Messiah.... Handel 
William  B.  Hammond, 
Essav— "History."    -Miss  Jenine  M.  Colby. 
Commemoration  ode.    Henry  \V.  stratfon. 

Piano  solo— l'oloinuse,  opus  5;i Chopin 

Miss  Constance  A.  Heine. 

Essay— "Telegraphy"  (illustrated  by  apparatus) 

AVilliam  (J.  holies. 

Declamation— "The  I'resent  Ai;e" Chsnnine 

Henry  B.  Thomas.  h 

Solo  for  alto  horn,  Swiss  air  and  variations, 

Air.  byB.  F.Bent 
Christopher  A.  Howland. 
Essay— "Literature."    Henry  E.  Boesch. 
ling  bv  touch.    Second  class  ot  giris. 
Chorus  for  nynale  voices— "The  l'salui  of  Life,"  Pinsuti 
Poem— "An  Old  Enterprise,"  by  Mrs.  Anagnos. 

i.-e  in  geography—  Little  Boys. 
Military  drill  and  gymnastics, 

faiitaisie  lor  cornet Gustave  Eosarie 

J.  K.  Lueier. 
Kindergarten  exercise— Little  Girls. 
Valedictory— Will  ain  B.  Hammond. 

Chorus— o,'  "Ave  Veruui," Mozart 

0,  "Receive  the  May  with  Blossoms," Franz 

Award  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

Band— March J.  B.  Lncier 

The  reading  by  the  four  girls  was  very  interest- 
ing, both  for  the  manner  and  the  selections.  The 
authors  chosen  were  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dr. 
Howe  and  Whittier.  The  kindergarten  exercise 
by  the  little  girls  and  the  recitation  in  geography 
bv  the  little  boys  were  quite  remarkable,  as  also 
were  the  gymnastic  exercises  by  a  group  of  girls 
and  the  military  drill  by  some  of  the  larger  l.ovs. 
Diplomas  were  given  to  William  B.  Hammond. 
Henry  C.  Boesch,  Henry  15.  Thomas  and  William 
C.  Holies.  Before  closing  Mr.  Anagnos  spq 
the  need  of  a  large  kindergaten  for  the  younger 
children,  of  whom  there  are  manj  still  uncared 
for.    Mrs.  Anagnos's  poem  was  as  follows  v— 

Fair  mid  tafi.aht  are  trifles  new, 

But  the  '4n-;it  is  ever  true: 

When  those  trifles  fade  in  dust, 

Shines  the  gold  that  cannot  rust. 

Shines  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Shines  through  summer's  ardent  air, 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
Winter  finds  it  glowing  there. 

Be  our  emblem,  fairest  gold, 

;.-  thou  tin: -cause  we  hold, 
Bright  as  thou  our  hope  and  trust, 
Firm  the  faith  that  cannot  rust. 

Then  from  thee  a  crown  we'll  build, 
Which  no  artist  needs  to  yild, 
Circling  form  gives  emblem  free 
Of  thy  course,  Eternity. 

Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove 
Heralds  forth  tne  cause  we  love: 
winch  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Which  the  great  their  own  have  made, 
And  the  gentle  lor  H  pruj 
Aiui  the  strong  worked  undismayed! 

Cause  we,  love,  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  ri.aht  and  helps  it  ever; 
Who  forsake-  its  banners  never, 
When  the  siouiot  quail  and  quiver. 

Yes!    That  <  aise,  and  thee,  its  Icing, 
Let  the  fi  ienus  oi  freedom  sing; 

fFiecdom  Hum  the  bands  of  tate 
Which  she  weaves  with  cruel  hate; 
Freedom  tor  the  groping  bl.nd. 
Freedom  for  the  deathless  nuud. 
Freedom  for  the  healing  light, 
All  its  lovers  to  reu  Uite. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1882. 


The  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  celebrated  its  semi-centen- 
nial yesterday,  and  iu  conjunction  with  this  the 
commeucemeut  exercises  were  held.  Tremont 
Temple  was  crowded  from  floor  to  upper 
gallery  with  an  audience  representing  the  high- 
est literary  and  social  circles  of  Boston,  who 
came  exclusively  by  invitations  which  were 
printed  iu  the  raised  characters  and  sent  through 
the  mail.  In  consequence  of  the  enforced  ab- 
sence of  Gov.  Long,  who  was  to  have  presided, 


and  the  illness  of  .Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  who 
was  to  have  made  the  opening  address,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  performed  both  of  these  duties  in 
an  acceptable  manner.  He  very  briefly  sketched 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  institution,  paid  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  noble  founder, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  to  the  laithful  work  now 
being  done  by  the  efficient  superintendent,  Mr. 
Anaguos.  Iu  closing  he  said,  "We  are  keeping 
our  anniversary  in  Boston  to-day  by  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  printing  fund,  one  of  the 
noblest  gills  that  the  school  has  ever  received." 
The  exercises  by  the  pupils  were  of  a  highly 
creditable  and  interesting  character,  seeming  to 
give  a  new  and  beautiful  significance  to  God's 
command,  "Let  there  be  light  I"  Diplomas  were 
presented  to  the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Eliot, 
after  which  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  of  the  need  of  a 
larger  kindergarten  for  the  younger  children, 
and  Mrs.  Anagnos  read  a  beautifully  appropri- 
ate poem  written  by  herself. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1882. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary  and  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
were  held,  Tuesday,  in  Tremont  Temple.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  presided,  and  made  an  extended  ad- 
dress, and  there  were  varied  exercises  by  the 
pupils.  It  was  an  interesting  and  touching  oc- 
casion, and  continued  the  good-will  of  a  large 
assembly. 


SUNDAY    MORNIN&,    JUNE  18,   1882. 


MUSIC. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

The  musical  exercises  at  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  and  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  were  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. The  difficulties  which  uncompass  the  study 
of  music  by  those  deprived  of  sight  must  be  enor- 
mous, but  are;partially  offset  by  the  delicacy  of 
touch,  the  deeper  and  subtler  thought,  the  greater  re- 
finement and  poetic  feeling  which  characterize  their 
playing.  That  the  difficulties  can  be  gloriously  sur- 
mounted has  been  proved  by  our  Boston  blind  pian- 
ist, Mr.  E.  B.  Perry,  and  was  shown  again  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  students  at  Tremont  Temple  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  limits  seemed  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  brass-band  performance  and  in  the 
choruses,  both  of  which,  though  characterized  by 
steadiness  and  good  phrasing,  seemed  to  lack  some- 
thing of  physical  force.  For  the  solos  of  the  occasion 
there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  Miss  Constance  A. 
Heine  played  Chopin's  Polonaise,  Op.  53,  with  a  real- 
ly artistic  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  ana  re- 
sponded to  an  imperative  encore  with  another  selec- 
tion equally  well  rendered.  The  shading  of  this 
pianist  is  excellent,  and  she  has  a  brilliancy  of  exe- 
cution which  is,  under  the  circumstances,  marvellous. 
The  singing  of  The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound,  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Hammond,  was  also  greeted  with  hearty 
applause.  Master  Christopher  A.  Howland's  per- 
formance on  alto  horn  was  free  from  breaks,  and  was 
in  every  respect  a  fine  performance.  Last,  but  not 
least,  we  must  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  brilliant 
cornet  solo  of  Mr.  J.  It.  Lucier,  which,  although  of 
much  difficulty,  was  rendered  clearly,  even  in  the 
most  trying  passages  of  double  tongueing.  The 
musical  performances  reflected  credit  upon  students 
and  teachers,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this 
broad  field  of  art  is  open  to  the  blind  (as  artists, 
teachers,  tuners,  etc.,)  as  freely  as  to  those 
who  have  sight.  The  outcome  of  such  a 
concert  must  inspire  the  public  with  confi- 
dence   in  the  practical    musicianship  of  the   blind. 


BLIND  TOM'S  CONCERTS. 

Concerts  by  a  blind  performer  of  vastly  different 
style  from  those  of  the  Perkins  Institute  have   been 


given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  week  at  Hor- 
ticultural Hall.    To  do  justice  to  the  performances  of 
Blind  Tom  is  a  rather  difficult  task.    If  we  consider 
him  a  musician  we  degrade    the  art  to  a  position 
vastly  inferior  to  Literature,  Sculpture   or  Painting, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  a  half-wit  to  succeed  in  either 
of  these.    Blind  Tom  has  simply  a  vast  imitative  gift. 
He  is  a  great  mimic.    He  is  to  music  very  much  like 
a  character  delineator  of  the  variety  stage  Is  to  the 
drama.     The  latter  can  give    faithful  imitations  of 
Booth,  Salvini,  or  Fechter,  without  being  moved  by 
the  feelings   which   Inspired    these    actors.    In   the 
same  manner  Blind  Tom  can  imitate  the  rhythms,  and 
forms     of    genius,     accenting     every     mannerism 
but  blind  to  every  idea.    It  is  not  our  intention  to 
deny  that  in  this  respect  he  Is  marvellous.    There  is 
even  considerable  beauty  iu   some  of  his  work,  but  it 
is  the  beauty  of  a  music  box,  not  that  of  a  musician. 
His  performance    of  Iiigoletto  (the  well-worn  Liszt 
Fantasie)  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  public 
pianists,  but  we  have  observed  that  in  all  his  work 
there  is  lack  of   sustained  correctness.    Even  in  his 
imitations  the  exactness  is  generally  confined  to  the 
first  bars,  and  if  the  rhythm  is  an  involved  or  faintly 
marked  one,  the  poor  pianist  is  far  more  troubled 
than  by  any  difficulties  of  technique  or  power.    Yet 
Blind  Tom  is,  and  will  remain  a  puzzle  to  the  mu- 
sical philosopher,  and  a  great  attraction  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


HERALD, 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21,  1882. 


Tremont  Temple  was  well  filled  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  with  an  interested 
audience  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  and  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind,"  opened 
with  a  little  sightless  band  of  six  the 
school  which  in  the  past  half  century 
has  developed  and  crystallized  into  the 
flourishing  institution  which  not  only  is 
a  home  for  the  blind  of  New  England, 
but  an  inspiration  and  model  to  the  asy- 
lums in  thirty  different  States.  The  ex- 
ercises on  Wednesday  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  Ou  the  platform  were  seated 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  presenting  an 
attractive  but  pathetic  appearance;  the 
white  dresses  and  bright  ribbons  of  the 
girls  afforded  a  pretty  variety  in  color,but 
the  sweet,  sightless  faces  turned  toward 
the  audience  would  touch  the  tenderest 
chord  in  any  human  heart.  Gov.. Long, 
who  was  expected  to  preside,  could  uot 
be  present,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higgiuson 
was  too  ill  to  appear ;  therefore  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  supplied  the 
place  of  the  latter,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  great  iuterest.  He  said  the  semi- 
centennial might  have  been  celebrated 
last  year,  as  in  1831  Dr.  Howe  took  the 
initial  step  iu  the  work.  Or  it  might 
have  been  observed  in  1879,  as  it  was 
fifty  years  before  that  that  the  act  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  and  the  begin- 
ning made.  The  first  of  the  founders 
was  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and 
who  found  Dr.  Howe  aud  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  school.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  was  Jonathan 
Phillips,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  was  W.  H.  Pres- 
cott,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  al- 
most blind.  The  publication  by  him  of 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review 


Ill 


first  brough't  comprehensively  and  forci- 
bly before  the  public  the  aims  and  needs 
of  the  institution.  The  school  went  into 
operation  in  1832,  and  was  aided  by 
benevolent  persons,  and  fairs  were  held 
to  increase  the  funds-  .After  the  Boston, 
fair  Mr.  Perkins  made  his  generous  dona- 
tion of  a  house  and  a  fund  of  equal  value. 
In  1876  the  beloved  director,  Dr.  Howe, 
died,  and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  his  son-in- 
law,  was  elected  by  the  trustees  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  During  his  administration 
the  school  has  made  rapid  progress,  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  labors  being  the 
recent  work  of  completing  the  fund  for 
printing  embossed  books — over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  having  been  raised 
for  this  purpose. 

The  pupils  in  the  varied  programme 
acquitted  themselves  admirably,  evincing 
their  thorough  training  and  natural 
ability.  Literature,  music,  poetry,  art 
and  science  each  had  a  place.  One  pleas- 
ing feature  was  a  graceful  original  poem 
read  by  Mrs.  Anagnos.  The  exercises 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  at  the  close 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  four  young 
gentlemen  graduates.  It  was  a  memora- 
ble occasion. 


®0tinta$,  ben  18,  3*4* 1883 


»cn  SnttttfTen  ttS  atbtltenten  Soltrt  gtwlbmtt. 


-»«  »■ 


grjtefltHtfl  b«*  S8(tnbett. 


i. 

2lm  [cerroi*enen  SMenftag,  13.3unl, 
rourbe  in  Softon  bte  balbbunbertjabrlge 
©ebentfeler  bee  ©tlftung  be8  erften  SUn- 
ben.3nftitute8  in  Smeriia  begangen.  2118 
S3enlf*rtft  bterju  ceroffentli*te  arc.  sin  a  g. 
noS,  bee  iefelge  Setter  bet  Hnftalt,  einen 
gef*t*tli*en  SRfidblld  ouf  ben  Urfprung 
bet  SBlinbeh - (Srjier;ung,  roel*em  »lt  ba$ 
Solgenbe  mit  getingen  §lnsufftgungen  un. 
fererfelts  entnebmen. 

68  ift  no*  tein  bo0e8  3abrbunbert  bet, 
bafe  eine  Slnftalt  sum  Unterrl*t  ffir  SBltnbe 
errliiet  roorben  ift.  Qbroobl  e8  faft  su  alien 
3eiten  SBllnbgeborene  unb  fpfitet  (Srblln. 
bete  gegeben  $at,  roel*e  ft*  felbft  but* 
f*arfe  SluSbilbung  ibtet  fibrtgen  ©trine  ju 
betta*tli*er  SBllbung  cerbolfen  Ijaben  — 
fo  3.  93.  ein  gtdulein  2B  a  1 1  i  e  t  in  ©*af- 
baufen  urn  1680,  wel*e  fttnf  ©cra*en  re- 
ben,  Sbeologle,  WoloWe.unb  3Jluftl be 
tteiben  unb  gewanbt  f*rctben  lonnte;  3l\= 
*ola8  ©aunberfon,    ^rofeffor    bet 
5Ratbemati!  su  Gambrlbge  urn  1720,  $r. 
S 1  a  &  I  o  d  con  ©*ottlanb,  Hafftfd^ec  W' 
lolog  unb  ®t*ter  urn  1750,  2  e  n  6 1 1  e,  bet 
ft*  aI8  EeftiOateur  ju  Meaur  bie  SWittel 
erwatb,  urn  9?aturrotffenf*aften  ju  ftubiten, 
u. ».,   fo  lamen    bo*    bie    eon   btefen 
felbftetjogenen  SHlnben  erfunbenen'SWittel 
be8  Untetti*t8  SMemanbem  fonft  jugute. 
2Ran  ftaunte  bie  wunbercollen  Selftungen 
biefer  SBlinben  an,  man  f*rleb  $Bfl*er  bat. 
Qbet,  tootin  man  oberflfi*li*  bie  SJtetboben 
f*tlberte,  roobur*  fie  e8  foroett  gebta*t 
batten;  \a  Sinner  role  bet  SefultSerst 
con8re2cla  urn  1670,  2eibnlfc,  1703, 
eonbillac,     174G,     2BIU.   £ln*- 


ell  ffe,  1747,  3)1  b  etc  t,  1749,  3ean| 
3acgue8  SHouffeau  u.  91.  begeiftet-  [ 
ten  ft*  felbft  unb  a  He  ebleten  SeitflenofTen 
ffit  bie  2luf  gabe,  au*  bie  SBlinben  (beren 
e8  ftubet  oiel  raebt  gab  al8  in  unfeten  Xa* 
gen)  an  roabr&aft  menf*li*et  Grjtebung 
ju  betbelUgen;  abet  e8  tarn  ni*t8  SBrattl* 
f*e8  ju  ©tanbe.  gaft  aHe  bte  ltnglfidli*en, 
benen  bet  @eft*t8ftnn  cerfagt  mat,  blieben 
obne  aHe  Strung  unb  etroa  in  betfeiben 
3£dfe  cema*iafftgt  unb  cerelenbigt  tote 
etroa  bie  SBlobftnnfgen,  2Babnrolfcigen,  ®e» 
ln*lf*en  unb  2Rtfjgeftaltete«;  fte  teutben 
loiiat  cerfpottet  bom  cornebmen  unb  ge  in. 

i  gen  5pbel  unb  ni*t  feiten  in  gtaufamec 

I  iffietfe  gemifebrau*t. 

3m  2Jtcnat  Huguft  1425,  unlet  flat!  VII. 
con  grantret*,  rourben  biet  SBllnbe  in  code 
SRfiflungen  geftedt,  mit  flnfitteln  betoaffnet 
unb  im  §ctel  Sltmagnac  mit  einem  fetten 
6d)»eine k  jufammen  in  eine  UmjSunung  ein. 
0e}p?nt.  $??v  »»n  fbn?n  ba?  ©(^»efn  er- 
'dluge,  bem  follte  e8  geb5ren.  35a  bie 
^linben  ciel  mebteinanb«tal8ba8©*we1n 
ttafen  unb  obne  ben  ©*u|  bet  Stitftung 
etnanbet  n>obl  etf*Iagen  baben  mutben,  fo 
beluftigte  Tt*  bet  betjiofe  ootnebme  ^Jobel 
toeibll*  bel  biefem  poffitli*en  3eitoetttetb, 
wel*et  un8  al8  93eif plel  gelten  mag,  note 
%Hinbe  bamaI8  ubetbaubt  bebanbelt  ju 
»etb«n  pflegten.  3m  ©ommet  1783  nabm 
ein  ©*entmittb  in  $att8  an  einet  bet 
©awptftrafeen  a*t  Slinbe  in  feinen  SDlenft, 
urn  ©afte  in  foigenbet  3Beife  anjulodten. 
(St  fteQte  fte  in  einet  SRefbe  Winter  einen 
Xif*,  fefete  ibnen  iStiOengefteae  auf  bie 
9tofe  unb  gab  ibnen  3nfttumente  in  bie 
©anb.  2luf  bem  %if*e  lagen  5Rotenbfl*et, 
unb  bie  ungludli*en  SRenf*en,  toeI*e  ttjre 
3nfttumente  ni*t  oetftanben,  fflbtten„Stim 
bbonien"  au8  ben  gta^li*ften  aJJifellangen 
beftebenb  auf,  wobei  fte  ft*  jut  gto|etn  53e- 
luftigung  bet  ©afte  ungebeuet  etnftbaft 
gebetben  mu|ten.  3)ie8  unb  bet  ©ebtau*, 
bie  991inben  al8  Settler  an  bie  mt*tbitten 
§u  fteUen,  bejel*net  ben  ®eift  jenet  wguten 
alien  feiten".  3)en  3afea»efen  gerei*t  ee 
;ut  Sbte,  bafj  fte  einen  beffeten  ©ebtau* 
fur  bllnbe  SWenf*en  etba*t  batten.  28le 
(Sbatleroi.v  erjd^lt,  untetbielt  bie  japanif*e 
ffiegietung  eine  gtole  Slnjabl  SJlinbet  in 
einem  6ffentli*en  ©ebaube,  unb  ba  man  bie 
etftaunlt*e  ©ebfi*tnlf,flfit!e  bet  Sltnben 
lannte,  fo  liefe  man  fte  bie  ©ef*i*te  be8 
Sanbe8  oon  ben  filteften  3?lten  bet  au8men» 
big  letnen,  unb  swat  no*  flapiteln  unb 
3Setfen,  urn  fo  bie  @ef*i*te  unoetlietbat 
»on  ©ef*le*t  §u  ©ef*le*t  fottjupflanien. 

33a8  3lnf*auen  be§  eben  ettodbnten 
poffenbaften  SBlinben  •  @oncette8  war  e8, 
wa8  einem  eblen  SRanne,  Valentin 
§avii)  in  $ari8,  ben  tiefften  UntntQen 
unb  ba8  innigfte  SWitleib  mit  bem  Ungluct 
ber  ffllinben  erregte  unb  feinen  feften  @nt< 
f*lufs  erneugte,  eine  (SrsiebungStoeife  fur 
SBlinbe  ju  etfinben  unb  eine  ©*ule  fur  eine 
groBere  'iinja^l  berfelben  gu  begrflnben.  6r 
ftublrte  guna*ft  aQe  S3u*er,  beren  er  b,ab> 
baft  toerben  tonnte,  loorln  bte  con  SJlinben 
jum  ©elbftunterri*tet  felbfterfunbenen 
iUiittel  bef*rieben  toaren,  unb  toa8  fonft 
fiber  bie  feeltf*en  Slnlagen  berfelben  In 
Srfabrung  gebra*t  tserben  tear.  3n  @ng< 
lanb  r)atte  ©aunberfon  eine  Slrt 
9le*enbrett  erfunben.  3n  ^ranlret*  batten 


CenoTTVunb  Srfiuleln  con  Salig 
n  a  c  erbabene  5Ju*ftaben  sum  Sefenlernen 
gebrau*t,  unb  Samourour  batte  eine 
erbabene  SRo tenf *rtf t  bergeftedt.  SB  e  I  fe  e  n- 
burg,  etn  mit  fteben  3abren  SBlinbgetoor^ 
bener,  batte  Canbtarten  gema*t,  auf  »el*e 
bie  notbigen  3ei*en  erbaben,  au8  $acpe 
au8gef*nitten,  aufgetlebt,  unb  bie  Sanger 
unb  SBreitengrabe    bur*   barfiber  feftge- 
fcannte  %&ttn  audgebrfidt  toaren.     SEJlit 
aufgellebten  ©anbtfitnetn  tvaren  bie  ©ren. 
sen,  mit  ©la8  bie  §ffiafferfia*en  oerftnn< 
it*} 23.    S5er  berfibmte  con  ^emcelen 
in  SBten,   ber   (Stftnber   be8   ©*a*fplel- 
9lutomaten,  batte  mit  SBeiftenburg  jufam- 
men  ein  blinbe8  flinb  febr  rei*er  Sltern  Im 
Cefen  con  ©*rtft  unterri*tet,  wel*e  mit 
9labelfti*en  auf   Aartencacier  bergefteQt 
tourbe,  unb  bann  eine  3)rudercreffe  fur  fte 
empfunben,  auf  »el*er  fie,  teas  fte  f*rel« 
ben   tooUte,  mit   3)ructerf*marse  brudte. 
6ie  f*rieb  au*  toobl  SBriefe  mit  SRabeln, 
j»el*e  in  ein  fiiffen  geftedt  wurben.  SiefeS 
•»iab*en,  girfiuletn  »on  5parabi8. 
etnte  $iano  unb  Orgel   mit  SSirtuofttd 
fpielen,  etbielt  con  bet  flaifetin  SH  a  r  i  a 
%  b  e  t  e  f  t  a  ein  Sa^rgebalt  unb  reifie  an 
ben  £5fen  6uropa'8  umber,  urn  ib.re  fiunft 
su  ©ebor  su  brtngen.     3m  Sabre  1784 
lernte  £  a  u  »  fie  in  $ari8  tennen  unb  lief) 
ft*  con  ibr  aQe  ibre  Unterri*t8mittel  er- 
liar  en. 

3ur  felben  3eit  ma*te  er  bie  SBetannt* 
f*af t  be8  blinbgeborenen  2  e  f  u  e  u  r,  toel> 
*er  an  etner  Air*entbfir  bettelte.  @r  frug 
ibn,  toad  er  mit  SBetteln  cerbiene,  unb  cer- 
fcra*  ibm  biefelbe  Sinnabme  au8  feinen 
eigenen  SRttteln,  toenn  er  ft*  con  ibm  un- 
terri*ten  Iaffen  woQte.  2ln  ibm  crobirte 
nun  §aub  aQe  can  ibm  bebuf8  be8  Unter- 
ri*te8  na*geabmten  unb  felbfterfunbenen 
jDlittel  mit  fo  erftaunli*em  drfolge,  bag  er 
Ibn  ber  lontglt*en  SWabemie  ber  2Blffen- 
f*aften  cotffibren  unb  biefet  fetne  2eiftun. 
gen  seigen  lonnte.  (St  etobette  blefe  ge» 
lebrte  flotcetf*aft  im  ©tutme  ffit  feinen 
A  Steed  unb  but*  fte  au*  bie  $bllantbto< 
cif*e  @efeUf*aft,  ioel*e  ffit  febe8  con 
jicolf  bltnben  linbern  j»5lf  2iote8  monat- 
li*  betgab.  ©o  lam  1785  ba8  etfte  JBlfn- 
ben-3nftitut  bet  Sffielt  sufianbe  in  einem 
tleinen  £aufe  bet  ©ttafee  ©oquiflierc.  3u» 
glei*  etfanb  §au»  bie  etfte  $tudetcteffe, 
toel*e  auf  einfeitig  bebtudtem  $acier  er. 
babene  €*tiftset*en  mit  metaUenen  Sppen 
berftellen  unb  einen  $fi*erbrud  fur  SBltnbe 
erlaubte.  Me  frfiberen  SBerfu*e  blefer  3lrt 
maren  —  »ie  bie  Hcabemie  ber  9Biffenf*af> 
ten  au8brfidli*  anertannte,  in  ben  Ainber* 
f*uben  fteden  geblieben. 

2JIan  foOte  ni*t  glauben,  bal  e8  no* 
eineS  befonberen  glfidli*en  3ufall8  beburft 
batte,  urn  blefe  @tfinbung  su  ma*en,  »el*e 
ft*  anf*einenb  fo  lei*t  batftefit.  Slber  e8 
ift  genfigenb  bejeugt,  bag  fte  rote  folgt  su 
©tanbe  tarn.  2ef  ueut  fanb  eine8  Xa$t$ 
auf  $aub'8  ©*teibtif*  eine  gebtudte  SRote, 
roel*e  roab.tf*etnli*  jur  6ottectut  b^tge* 
f*idt  unb  be8roegen  ni*t  in  ber  Sruderei 
glatt  gecrefst  war.  (Sr  fanb,  bag  er  beim 
3)arfibergletten  mit  ben  gingerfpffcen  bie 
SBu*ftaben  ablefen  tonnte.  $aut)  bewies 
fetne  ©eniatitat  al8  Srftnber,  inbem  er  fo> 
fort  auf  Racier  mit  einem  barten  ©lift— 
unb  certebrt  —  einige  SBort  f*rteb,  »el*e 
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te,  unb  nun  rafdb 
jene  SMenge  (Sfnjelerftnbungen  madjte, 
ireld)e  ber  $aupterfinbung  tyre  prattlfd).5 
ilnwenbbarleit  ftd)erten. 

(58  ift  ein  SBewelS  ber  grofjartigen  §uma- 
nitdt,  weld)e  am  SBorabenbe  ber  erften  fran 
S5fif4en  SReoolution  unb  no*  eine3elt  lang 
nod)ber  ba3  fran§6ftfd)e  SBoll  belebte,  taji 
bie  (frfolge  $auo'3'(wle  nld)t  minber 
blebeSSlbbe  3>e  rdipoe,  weld)er  genau 
urn  bfefelbe  3eit  ben  Joubftummen-Urttec* 
rt*t  etfanb)  60c  fllaffen  bet  @efeUfd)aft  in 
einen  wabttn  9taufd)  b?r  93egetft?tung  oet« 
efcfe.    Unb  jwar  nid)t  blo3  in  $arl3  unb 
in  grantreld),  fonbern,  well  bejfen  ©efell- 
fcbaft  ben  Son  angab,  unter  ben  ©ebtlbeten 
unb  SSornebmen  ton  ganj  Guropa.    3)er 
©ebanle,  bafc  bie  9Jlenfd)bett  aUcr  fbrer  an< 
geborenen  unb  jufdHigen  ©ebredjen  £errln 
wetbe,bafj  fte  fid)  unenblf  d)  unb  allgemeln  bil< 
bungS*  unb  uerDD[Itonimnung§fdbig  erweife, 
erbob  alle  bentenben  3eltgenoffen  wett  fiber 
bie  fd)mad)oolIe  ©egenwart  ber  polttifdjen, 
fojialen  unb  religiSfen  3uftdnbe  bjnaud  ,;in 
ben  reinen  3letber"  be8  2BoblwoQen3  unb 
bee   (Srtenntntffreube.    §aui?    wurbe  con 
2oui8  XVI.  mil  (tbren  fibetbduft,  unb  feine 
2lnftalt  nabm  an  ©djfilerjabl  unb  2elftun» 
gen  mertlfd)  ju.    Slbet  unter  ben  ©tfirmen 
ber  9leoolutton   Hit  fie  fd)wer  bur*  bie 
fmonjtellen   3uftdnbe,   unb    nur    §au*'3 
©elbftaufopferung  rettete  Tie  bf8  1800,  unb 
gerabe   in  biefer  fdjweren  3eit   erjog  fie 
mand)e  ibrer  berfibmteften  ©d)uler.    9ttd)t 
bie   reoclutfondre  ©poc&e  mad)te  ibr  ben 
@arau8,  fonbern  bie  reattiondre  6pod)e  un- 
ter SBonaparte  unb  ben  fpdteren  DJtonae« 
cben.    3m  3abre  1806  war  §aut)  genotblgt, 
einem  SRufe  3Ueranber'3  I.  Don  ffiu&lanb 
ju  folgen,  urn  ein  53llnben»3nftltut  bort  ju 
erricbten;   ouf  bent  2Bege  babjn  tourbe  er 
bem  fionig  tson  ^reujjen  oorgefteQt  unb  gab 
ben  erften  Snftofs  baju,  ba&  aud)  in  Seriin 
ber  5BHnben=Unterrid)t  begann.    2Ba3  feit 
jener  3eit  ffir  ben  lefcteren  in  ftranlreld)  ge» 
^  <ban  worben  ift,  befd)rdnlt  ftd)  auf  muftta- 
i  UfdjeS    SBlrtuofentbum    unb  —  grdultd)en 
I  humbug  in  faft  feber  anberen  £lnftd)t. 

(Sin  anbrer  3wetg  be8  SBllnben-Unter- 
i  rid)t3  tourbe  in  ©rojibrltanien  entroidelt, 
I  too §aup'8 SBeftrebungen  fd&on  feit  1791 3toa> 
abmung  fanben.    §ier  tourbe  ba3  2lugen« 
|  merl  faft  au8fd)liefelld/  barauf  gerid)tet,  ben 
33ltnben-Unterrid)t  in  fold)en  £anbwerten 
)u  geben,  burd)  weldje  fte  tbren  2eben3unter» 
bait  felbft  berblenen  ISnnten,  urn  nid?t  ben 
^amilien  ober  ber  Slrmenlaffe  jur  2aft  ju 
fallen.      Ta3    §auptoerbienft    bei   biefer 
(Stiftung  batten  felbftunterrid)tete  Slinbe, 
ein2Rr.  ®apib  SDtiUer,  einSJr.  §enro 
SUl  o  p  e  3  unb  ein  toobUjabenber  Sltnber  in 
5Rortoid),  SWr.  %  a  to  el  I,   toeid)er  Sefctere 
obenbrein  ein  §au3  baju  berf$en!te.  gjlcrl- 
toiirbigertBeife  bat  nur  in  @binburgb  eine 
95linben=3lnfiaU  ft*  auf  benb3berenStanb» 
puntt  toab,rer  aUgemeiner  drjiebuhg  erbeben 
f5nnen,  toeld)e  ben  SUnben  a  13  flen. 
f  d)  e  n  »om  ©taate  gefd)ulbet  ift;  aber  bie 
$rari8  ber  ebinburgb.er2inftaltift  nid)t  bie 
befte,  toeldje  e3  gibt. 
rr. 
®ie  erfte  amerltanifd)e  SUnben-Slnftalt 
tourbe  »on   S)r.  3o$n  ®.  gifber  oon 
'JBofton   1829  angeregt  unb  non  Sir.  S  a« 
m'u  e  I  ©.  §  o  to  e  oon  9ofton,  toeld)er  eben 
bamal8  au8  bem  gried>ifd)en  58efreiung8» 


tampfe  jurfidfe^rte,  U832  begrtinbet,  nad)» 
bem  er  ein  3abr  lang  bieSHnben-3lnftalten 
in  Gnglanb,  $ari8  unb  S)eutfd)ianb  fiubirt 
b,ajtte.  (Sin  3toifd)enfaa  babet  war  ber,  bafj 
er  e3  ubemabm,  ben  urn  ib.re  greibeit  rin» 
genbtn  $olen  eine  amerilanifd)e  ©elbunter« 
ftfl^ung  fiber  bie  preu^ifd)-polntfd)e  ©renje 
ju  fd)muggeln  —  ein  2Bagnlfc,  toeld)e8  doC. 
tommen  gelang,  ib.m  aber  nad)  feiner  Md» 
!eb,r  nad)  Serlin  eine  §af t  »on  54  2agen  in 
ber  bortlgen   $au8t)otgtet   jujog.     2Ran 
mu|te  Ujn  auf  SBerlangen  be3  ameritanifd) en 
©efanblen  freiiaffen,  toeil  man  ibm  ntdbts 
na*toeifen  tonnte.    6r  b,atte  ndmlid)  im 
9lugenblide  feiner  58erb.aftung  geffcidt  aQe 
bn  unb  feine  greunbe  bejid)tenben  ^Japlere 
im  3nnern  einer  ©ip3bufte  be8  K6nig3  oon 
^Sreufsen  oerborgen,  too  er  fpdter  fte  rotcber- 
fanb.    gBir  ertodb.nen  bie3  ^ier,  urn  §u  be» 
toeifen,  ba^  bamaI3  bie  3Ingioameri!aner 
mit   alien  europdifd)en  greibeitSregungen 
fpmpatbirttten,  unb  bafj  S)r.  §o»e  toobl  ber 
glfl&enbfte  unb   tapferfte  3lnreger  biefer 
©pmpatbjen  toar,  unb  toir  toollen  f of o'rt  b,ln« 
juffigen,  ba^  fpdter,  al8  er  burd)  feine  2Je» 
ftrebungen  ffir  bie  unglfidlid)e  3J{enfd)b.eit 
toeltberfib.mt  toorben  war,  ber  $6nig  oon 
$reu|en  in  einem  Srlef e  an  ib,n  ftcp  toegen 
ber  ©efangenb.altung  in  ber  §au8ttoigtet 
entfd)ulbigt  bat. 

3lu3  bem  meifterbaften  Seridjte,  »eld)en 
Sr.  §otoe  fiber  feinen  93efunb  in  ben  euro- 
pdifdien  JBlinbenSlnftalten  anbaS  SBoftoner 
(Somite  erftattete,  in  beffen  Suftrage  ba8 
3nftitut  in  SBofton  gegrfinbet  toerben  foDte, 
gebt  tlar  beroor,  »ie  »iel  b,5b,et  unb  ebler 
fetn  Sbeal  einer  fold)en  erjiebung   t»ar. 
3In[talten  ffir  unooOfinnige  SWenfdjen  fofiten 
teine  bloBen  5Bob.ltb,dtigieit3.(Slnrid>tungen 
fein ;  fte  foOten  in  ben  ju  dr§ieb.enben  nid)t 
ba8  brfidenbe  ©effibl  be8  3Hmofen.(Smpfdn» 
ger3  nfib.ren,  fonbern  ib,m  ba8  SBetoufctfefn 
beibringen,  bafe  fte  ein  ebenfo  gute3  SRed)t 
auf  eine  ttodmenfcblfdje  (Sriieb.ung  unb  bfir. 
gerlidje  ©leld)bered)tigung  befdfeen  »le  alle 
2lnberen.     S)  e  t     fe&Unb*  *  ©Inn 
follte   ibnen   oollftdnbig   burd) 
urn  fo  beffere  2lu3bilbung  aller 
fibrigen   ©inne   unb   ©a ben  er 
fefct  —  fte  follten  befdb,tgt  »er' 
ben,  getfttg,  fittlfd)  unb  letblift 
ganj   felbftdnbtg    unb   nfi&Ud)e 
iDHtglteber  ber  @ef ellfd)af t ju 
to  e  r  b  e  n.    3u  biefem  3®ede  80^  «*#  «!ne 
SReibe  neuer  erfinbungen  oon  Unterrld)t3= 
mitteln  ju  mad)en  unb  Immer  welter  ju 
oerbeffern  —  unb  er  mad)te  fte,  ober  mu&te 
bie  red)ten  ©ebfilfen  ba^u  ftd)  ju  erfeben. 
@r  batte  ein  wunberbare8  SerwaltungS' 
Salent.     Reiner  tarn  U;m    gleid)   In  ber 
flunft,    Segeifterung    ffir  b,od)menfd)Hd)e 
3wede  §u  erregen,  ©elbmlttel  ffir  biefelben 
aufjutrelben,    mit  ben   gerlngftm5glld)en 
Mitteln  bie  gr3|tm5glid)en  SBirtungen  }u 
erreicben,  bie  tedjten  ©ebfilfen  an  ben  red) 
tn  $lafe  iufteQen,  feine  6d)filerfelb ft tb.dtM 
ju   macben,   unermfiblid)    unb    felbftauf- 
opfemb  mit  feinem  ^Beifpiele  boranjugeben. 
(Irwdbnen  wir  fogleid)  bier,  bafj  er  an  ber 
®rfinbung  faft  aHer  ber  29  Sllnbenanftalten 
fn'ben  SBer.  Staaten  mebr  ober  weniger 
mittbdtlg  war  unb  Ibnen  alien  feine  (Srjleb' 
ung«weife  einjuimpfen  »erfud)te;   baji  er 
br  ©iflnber  unb  Setter  aud)  ber  erften  (Sr« 
|ieb.ung«anftalt  ffir  3Jl5bftnnige  (in  »ofton) 
wurbe  unb  auf  bie  ©rfinbung  anbrer  foldjec 


im  ganjen  fianbe  b^inwirtte;  baS  er  mit 
bem  un«erge|Hd)en  Horace  JUlanniu- 
fammen  bie  etften  8eb.rerfeminate  im  ?anbe 

in'8  2eben  rief  unb  fur  bie  Sdjulreform 
fiberbaupt  ftd)  lebbaft  intereffirte;  ba& 
er  an  ber  Serbefferung  be8  ®efdngnif»« 
unb  9Reformfd)ul»efen3  mitarbeltete,  einer 
ber  !fib.nften  unb  wlttfamften  Slbolilioniften 
war  unb  nad)  Stieberwerfung  ber  SHebeMon 
—  wenn  aud)  »ergeben3  —  bie  6tn§iebung 
ber  SRebeHen  Sdnbereien  anrietb,  urn  burd) 
5Berpad)tung  berfelben  an  Steger  unb  arme 
2Betfee  bie  ^rteg3fd)ulb  ju  tilgen  unb  ben 
6uben  rafd)  wieber  emporjubringen.  Std), 
unb  wie  oiele8  fonftige  ©ute,  ba8  er  i« 
©tiden  geftiftet  bat,  mfiffen  wir  bier  bee 
Sturje  wegen  fibergeb«n  !  25 er  biefen  eblen 
37lenfd)en  gelannt  bat  wie  ber  Sdjreibec 
S>itfe8,  tann  feiner  nur  mit  tiefer  SKSljrung 
unb  9)ewunberung  gebenten. 

SBon  feinen  SSerbefferungpn  im  93linben# 
Unterricbte  woDen  wir  nur  folgenbe  erwdi)« 
nen:  6elne  ©d)filer  mufeten  ba3  Stimmen 
oon  pianos  lernen,  ju  ben  aQerbeften 
^ianoleb^rern  flop  au8bilben,  ben  Sbow 
gefang  unb  ©efangunterrld)t  fid)  aneignej 
in  SSerbinbung  mit  ber  Xbeorie  ber  *JJi uTi 
unb  39eb.  errfd)ung  au*  ber  Ord)efter«3nftrti 
mente.  ©ie  mufiten  ben  $fid)erbrud  ffi'i 
©linbe  betreiben,  unb  fo  entftanb  eine 
Sibliotbel  oon  etwa  100  ber  unentbebrlid)- 
ften  53u*er  fur  SJlinbe.  ©eine  Srfinbungei 
waren  bie  eine3  beff°ren  2llpb.abet8  ffir 
*Blfnbe;  eine8  grofien  ©Iobu8  ber  6rbe  mit 
ben  ftnnreid)ften  Dtelief-3ei4en  ffir  alle  So* 
benoerb.dltniffe  unb  ben  Stamen  berfelben; 
eineg  angemeffenen  5lurnunterrid)t8 ;  eineS 
ftnnreid)en  93erfabren8  ffir  ben  Unterrid)t 
in  ber  b5b.eren  2Ratb.  emati! ;  bon  jwedmdfji- 
gen  Xortrdgen  fiber  einjelne  9?aturwlffen« 
fd)aften,  jutu  %t)t\l  mit  (Srperimenten,  unb 
in  ber  ©efd)id)te;  ffir  3Jldbd)en:  fftd^en  an8 
freier  $anb  unb  an  ber  9Jta[d)ine,  wtrtV 
fd)aftlld)e  2lrbeiten,  $erlenf(ed)terei  unb 
©tiderei;  fur  ^naben:  bie  Slnfertigung  oon 
SWatrafeen,  ^iffen,  9Jlatten,  Worben  *c. 
©eine  (Srfolge  unb  bie  ber  oon  ibm  au8- 
gebtlbeten  ©d)filer,  oon  benen  otele  felbft 
an  anberen  Slinbunanftalten  tfiditige  Seb» 
rer  wurben,  mad)ten  ftd)  balb  In  Suropa 
belannt  unb  lodttn  33efud)er  nad)  Lofton, 
beren  ffir  ibn  ebrerooSe  3eugniffe  oielfad)e 
Slodbabmung  feiner  3fte$oben  brau^en  jur 
golgc  batten. 

2Btr  lonnen  aber  feine  beffere  93orfteUwng 
oon  feiner  tiefburd)bad)ten  (StfjnbungSgabe 
liefern,  als  inbtm  wir  einigermajsen  au8> 
f ubtlid)  fcbilbern,  wa8  er  ffir  2  a  u  r  a 
Sribgeman  getb. an,  3n  einem  fernen 
@ebirg8borfe  fanb  er  ein  bfibfd)e8,  lebbaf- 
les  9Jldbd)en  oon  fed)3  Sab. ren,  weld)e  taub 
geboren  unb  obenbrein  mit  jwei  3aljreit 
blinb  geworben  war.  ©elbft  ibr  ©erud)8< 
unb  ©efd)madftnn  war  burd)  ^rartlbeit  ab- 
geftumpf t,  unb  obenbrein  war  fte  jart  unb 
fdjwadltd).  S)a  fte  aber  iebbaften  ©inn  ffir 
©elbftbelcljrung  jeigte,  wagte  e8  Sir.  .goroe, 
fte  in'8  »Unben-3riftitut  aufjunebmen  unb 
ibre  Grjiebung  ju  oerfud)en.  Unb  ba8  un< 
moglid)  ©d)einenbe  gelang  — -  2aura  58rlb- 
geman,  nod)  im  Softener  ^nftttute  lebenb 
;  unb  ieftt  53  3abre  alt,  ift  ein  bod)gebilbete8 
SJidbdjen  geworben.  3bre  erftenUnterrid)t8> 
ftutiben  beftanben  barln,  bafj  ibr  ©egen> 
ftatibe  be8  tdglid)en  ©ebraud)8  in  bie§dnbe 
gegeben  wurben,  auf  weld)e  beren  Stamen 


\\ 


im 
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mit  etbabenen  Sbud?ftoben  a,elleTn»aren, 
auf  tteldje  fie  aufmertfam  gemadjt  wurbe, 
big  Re  begriff,  bafc  bieS  Sffomen  ber  $lnge 
rcfiren.  2Benn  p*  bwtcb  oftere  Setaftung 
btcfer  S)ingc  gelernt  botte,  bie  9tomen  int 
©elftc  mit  ben  SJtngen  ju  oerbfnben,  gab 
man  ibt  bie  gebrudten  91amen  aUeln  in  bie 
§anb,  nnb  fte  mujite  au8  ben  oor  U)r  lie* 
genben  SDlngen  bag  jum  iebeSmallgen  9ta* 
men  pafienbe  flnben  unb  wmgetebrt.  3efct 
gait  e8,  Ibr  bie  93ud)ftaben  $u  lebren,  a\ki 
welcbcn  bie  ?tomen  beftanben.  S)le  erften 
93erfu$e  ju  blefer  fdjtolerfgen  Jlufgabe  tour* 
ben  mit  ben  SRamen  pin  unb  pen  gemadjt. 
Snblid;  lernte  fte  biefen  llnterfcfcleb  bed 
mlttelften  23ucfcftaben§alg  midjttg  aufMen, 
unb  Ibr  fietneifer  »ud)3  jufebenbS.  <5o 
lernte  fie  an  SJlngen  unb  9tomen  jufammen 
ben  SBertb  jebe8  einjelnen  SBudjftabeii 
tennen  ;  aber  tro^  ibres  unermubii<ben 
SebrmelfterS  bauerten  biefe  erften  Sectionen 
oiele  SKonate.  9tod>bem  fte  aUe  einjelnen 
ii3ucfcftaben  uriterfdjeiben  gelernt  batte,  gab 
man  ibr  einjelne  au8  $awe  gefdm-tteneft 
5)wd?,taben  unb  bebeutete  fie,  bie  flame* 
ber  Singe,  bie  man  ibr  batte  beffiblen 
laffen,  mit  ben  Shtcbftaben  jufammen&u- 
fefcen.  S)lefelbe  Uebung  nmrbe  bann  mit 
metaOenen  Xppen  fortgefefct,  toelobe  fie  in 
etner  baju  fcaffenben  bertieften  SRabmen 
,  etnfefcen  mufcte.  3uglei<b  lebrte  man  ibt 
:  biefelben  95ud)ftaben  unb  SRamen  mit  3in« 
gerbetoegungen  ausjubrflcfen.  Srft  nacb&em 
fte  aUe  ©InneSgegenftanbe,  toomft  f»e  In 
58erut)rung  tarn,  mit  ben  %x>\an  unb  mit 
i  ber  gingerjpraie  auSbriiden  tonnte,  lernte 
j  fte  3eU»5tter,  wie  walk,  run,  se\r  k.  lennen, 
unb  nod)  biel  fpdter  unftnniid)e  Singe  unb 
SbatigTeiten,  fotoie  beren  Sejfebungen  auf 
einanber  (2Bortbeugungen,  $ra>ofitlonen, 

SSinbetr-crter  :c.)  flad)  26  SHonaten  blefes 
mfibfelfgen  Unterrid)te8,  unb  aU  fte  sebn 
Sabre  ait  tear,  oerftanb  fte  ungefabr  foolel 
fpradjltd)  auSjubrfiden,  tofe  ein  gefd)eute§ 
i  bretjabrige?  £inb. 

5Hber  nunmebrtonnte  fte  erft  gan§e  Sfifce 
gebrudt  ablefen,  wld)e  febr  ftufentveife  ein* 
anber  folgten  unb  fte  bef&bigten,  au8  ben 
3ufammenbange  bie  SJebeutung  ber  mebr 
unftnnlid)en  2B5rter  ju  erratben:  unb  eon 
ba  an  tear  ba3  Sefen  ber  fur  bie  $Unben 
gebrudten  95ucfeer   ibre  SBelebrungSqueUe, 
idoju  bann  ber  Umgang  mit  ben  anberen 
blinben  2Rfibd)en,  weldje  ibre  ^ingerfprad)< 
ebenfalts  ftd)  angeeignet  batten  (bie  ber  int 
Xaubftummen*Unterrid)t  nad)  franj5fifd)ec 
SDeife  ublidje)  unb  toetterer  UnterbaUung 
unb  SJelebrung  in  alien  ©egenftfinben  be« 
SlinbenunterridjteS  blnjutraten.    2Ber  bie 
©djwieriglelten    eines    folcben  Unterrld)t3 
gebotig  nurbigen  mill,  mup-  bebenten,  ba& 
fur  8ebenbe  unb  ^orenbe  bad  Semen  bee 
6prad?e  baburd)  gang  ungemein  erleid)tert 
i  ft,  b  a),  ber  6pra-.il  a  ut  fid)  mit  bent  SHtort- 
"  bilb  berbinbet  unb  jugleid)  mit  ber  Sebeu- 
Lhing  bed  SBorteg;  unb  ba^  fur  b&renbe 
SJllnbe  immer  ned)    ber  @prad)laut  unb 
589Ttftnn  ft$  mit  ben  betafteten  ©*tif^ 
jetdjen  oerbinbet.  (Sin  taubftummer  Blinber 
aber  bat  biefe  (Srleidjterungen  nid)f,  fur  tbn 
ift  aOe  6prad)e  bios  eine  $ette  »on  6pm* 
bolen;  er  muf?  bie  6praa)e  gleidjfam  ftd)  er= 
finben,  ben  3ufamnunbang  ber  3Bortjeia)en 
ja\H  grofeer  Slnftrengung  ju  erratben  fud)en. 
Saura  Sribgeraan  brad)te  e2  aber  trofebem 


burd)  bie  gelftretcbe  etufenleiter  Don  6afe« 
itbungen,  t»eld)e  5)r.  ©owe  erfanb,  babln, 
I  baB  fte  bie  erfolgreid)eSebrerinetne8anbern 
taubftummen  9)linben  tcurbe,  0 1  i  o  e  r 
:  6 a 8  w e II ,  unb  baft  fte  unter  europfiifd)en 
(Selebrten  eine  Serubmtljett  nod)  ift. 

2Bir  baben  fd)cn  ermabnt,  »ie  tounberboU 
bie  ©ebfid)tnijjlraft  be8  SBlinben  ift.  S3 
tommt  ble8  baber,  ba|  ibre  2lufmertfam!eit 
belm  Semen  nid)t  burd)  ben  ©eftd)t§ftnn 
jerftreut  toirb,  unb  bafe  tbr  Semtrieb,  fo« 
balb  ber  Unterrid)t  nur  einigerma^en  fte 
intereffirt,  ben  ber  SSonftnnigen  »eit  uber» 
trifft.  S)iefe8.  ftarte  ©ebacbtni^  b«ft  biel 
3ur  ©djarfung  ibreS  ©eborS,  XaftftnneS, 
©erud)8  unb  ©efd)mad8,  veil  bie  burd) 
biefe  6inne  bermittelten  (Sinbrude  rafdper 
unb  tiefer  baf ten  unb  einanber,  fotoie  rud> 
ttirtenb  bas  ©ebadjtnnii,  unterftfifeen.  S)r. 
$otoe  grunbete  bie  93ered)nung  aller  feiner 
Unterrtd)t2mlttel  auf  biefe  »obltb5tige 
©teQuertretung  ber  6inne  fur  einanber. 
2Ba8  SBlinbe  lernen,  wirb  nicbt  lelcbt  oer. 
g*ffen.  Xaufenbe  bon  Singen,  »eld?e  bie 
Hufmertfamteit  eine8  6ebenben  taum  er- 
regen,  toerben  burd)  bie  gefd)firften  ubrigen 
©Inne  ber  Slinben  rafd)  aufgefa^t  unb  treu 
feftgebalten.  3luf  felbfterworbene  Selannt- 
!fd)aft  mit  ben  Stfd)einungen  geftfl^t,  er- 
merben  fte  leid)t  ein  gefunbe8  Urtbeil,  unb 
nur  bie  renntnif?retd)ften  unb  geiftig  felbft« 
ftanblgften  Sebrer  finb  fflr  Sllnbe  gut  ge- 
nug.  SBie  fte  faft  aUe  fur  URuftt  cortreff- 
lid)  beanlagt  ftnb,  fo  aud)  fur  ba8 
€rlernen  frember  6prad)en,  fur  SUle- 
t^anil  unb  SRatbematlt.  ©te  In 
biefe  ©ebiete  menfd)lld)er  Selftungen 
tlngefubrt  ju  baben,  bletbt  S)r. 
$otBC8  unfterblld)e8  Serblenft,  neben 
jo  blelen  anberen,  »eld)e  er  urn  bleleibenbe 
3Jlenfd)beit  fid)  ertoorben  ^at.  SBir-muffen 
Stocl  3eugniffe  anfubren,  »eld)e  lb,n  tenn> 
seldjnen.  ©eorge  Gombe,  ber  englifd)e 
iJJb^ftologe,  fagt  Don  tl>m  :  „Sr.  §otte  bat 
elnen  tflpnen,  tbfittgen,  unteme^menben 
©elft  unb  bi8  gu  etnem  getoiffen  ©rabe  prfigt 
er  biefen  feinen  ©elft  felnen  6d)filem  ein. 
Gr  ertoettert  bie  pratttfd)en  ©renjen  ibrer 
gd^lgtelten,  Inbem  er"  Ibnen  ben  ©lauben 
an  bie  ©rofse  berfelben  elnprfigt."  ^ann 
toobl  ein  Sebrer  ein  grofieres  Sob  erbalten  ? 
Unb  elner  feiner  Seid)enrebner  fagte  mit 
SCabrbelt  an  felnem  ©arge  unter  bem  93el» 
fall  elne8  SB  o  ft  o  n  e  r  $ublitum3  con  ole« 
len  laufenben  :  „Gr  batte  leine  SRellglon, 
bie  elnen  flamen  bat  unb  bte  tieffte  93erad>  * 
tung  fur  alle  ©lauben8fd|e  unb  @ebr5ud)e; 
aber  er  batte  bie  bod)fte  2ld)tung  far  aUe 
eble  SJlenfajlltblelt.- 

Dbroobl  burd)  SReroenlelben,  »eld)e  er  Im 
grled)ifd)en  ^elbjuge  ftd)  |ugejogen  batte,. 
oft  gequfilt,  nabm  er  fid)  bod)  nie  3eit  jum 
flrantfein.  3n  felnem  75.  SebenSjabre  Im 
Segriff  auSjugeben  nad)  bem  ©d)aupla| 
felne8  2lmte8,  ln'3  SBllnben-Snftltut,  brad) 
er  am  9.  3anuar  1876  Iautlo8  juiammen, 
unb  bie  SEBcIt  batte  elnen  ber  ebelften  2«en. 
fdjen  oerluren.  A.  D. 


PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

MONDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  12,  1882. 


Frinline  Fund  for  Ihe  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  the  Printing  Fund  for  tne 
Blind  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  additional  subscriptions: 

Previously  acknowledged $6,620  38 

Mrs.  T.  J.'Hill 60  00 

George  M.  Turner 10  00 

A.  «.  Hawts _  10  00 

Amos  K.  Turner ...—  5  00 

Mrs.  W,    H.  H.  Brayman 5  00 

Mrs.  N.  15.  Horton _  6  00 

C.  Wigcin.... ~.  6  00 

J.  C.  Nichols 6  00 

Cash 8  00 

James   T.  Bower —  100 

Sadie  E.  Bower —  100 

Russell   Vaughn _  2  00 

J.  C.  Ellis 100 

S.  B.  Wickes 100 

H.  Bhinney 2  00 

Cash 2  00 

Eisht  subscriptions,  81  each 8  00 

J.  H.  Eldredge 1  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cornell 1  00 

F  C.  Sayles 100  00 

SaruuelB.  Colt 25  00 

William  Binary 25  00 

Rev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards 20  00 

Emily  Waterman 20  On 

Edward  Joliie „ 10  00 

D.  C.  Jeuckes _.  10  00 

Isaac  Liudslev 2  00 

Cash 1  00 

AlTiend 2  00 


86.9G1  SS 
RECEIVED  AT  THE  JOURNAL  OFFICE: 

Previously  acknowledged „.g46  01 

B.  B.  Edm'ands , ~        6  00 

L.  T>.  C -        5  00 

S.  H.  TinKley -      26  CO 

Mrs.  Fieldcu  and  Miss  Chace's  vchool 20  dO 


^107  00 
Further  contributiong  are  earnestly  solicited 
and  will  be  thankfully  received,  either  by  the 
Treasurer,  or  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  Com 
mitlce,  which  is  composed  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen:  His  Excellency  Gov.  Little- 
field,  chairman;  Bis  Honor  Mayor  TV.  S.  Hay- 
ward,  the  Hon.  Chas.  C.  Van  Zandt,  the  Hon. 
Amos  C.  Barstow,  the  Et.  Rev.  T.  1ft.  Clark, 
Mr.  Henry  G.  BusRell,  Air.  Amos  D.  Lockwood, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hanielson,  the  Rev.  Augustus 
"Woodbury,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis AV.  Carpenter,  the  Hon.  Albert  C.  Howard, 
Treasurer. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1882' 


LONGING. 


BY  HEKRY  W.  STRATTOX. 


I. 

Why  kindle,  Lord,  consuming   fires  this  clod 

within? 
Why  actuate  with  high  desires  this  soul  of  sin? 
Unanswered  all  our  yearnings  yet  remain; 
Unwashed  the  human  heart  from  secret  stain, 
Unhappy  in  this  cell  of  clay, 
We  strive  to  burst  its  bars  away; 
Unworthy  of  thy  smile, 
Yet  hungering  the  while, 
To  Thee  we  cry 
With  tear  and  sigh 
For  love. 

II. 
We  crave  a  surer  sympathy  in  bliss  and  woe; 
O  grant  thy  solace  may  in  broader  channels  flow, 
A  real  substantial  solace  let  us  feel, 
A  glimpse  of  something  tangible  reveal, 
Uncertainty  from  us  remove, 
The  problem  of  the  future  prove, 
Our  yearnings  satisfy. 
The  knot  of  doubt  untie, 
Direct  our  helm 
To,  Thy  bright  realm 
Above. 

ANSWER. 

III. 

Unseen 
His  helping  hand! 
In  awe  we  stand 
To  watch  His  certain  care, 
Enfolding  us  like  air! 
Air-like,  around  and  ever  nigh, 
The  stay  on  which  our  lives  rely; 
Its  presence  half  unconscious  of,  are  we, 


usr 


Acknowledging  the  wliile  it  so  mnst  be, 
And  if  occurs  the  vacuum  of  disbelief, 
Permitted,  He  the  void  will  fill  with  love's  relief. 

IV. 

We  lean 

Too  much  on  doubt; 
We  plan  without 
Regard  to  higher  plans 
And  weakly  with  our  hands 
Attempt  our  destinies  to  shape, 
And  from  the  shame  of  sin  escape. 
But  ever  leading  us  from  our  distress, 
And  loving  us  for  folly  ne'er  the  less, 
The  Watcher  of  His  wayward,  wilful,  doubting 

flock, 
The  door  of  truth  and  love,  will  open  when  we 
knock. 


%\t   l&tmQXtqixtitnmli&t 
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BOSTON  BSCOROSB. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21, 1882. 

-f-  The  semi-centennial  anniversary  and 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  13.  In  the  absence  of  Governor 
Long,  who  expected  to  preside,  and  of  Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  who  was  to  make  an 
address,  the  two  vacancies  were  admirably 
filled  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  He  briefly 
sketched  the  work  that  had  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  fifty  years,,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  with  exercises  by  the  pupils,  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  character.  Music, 
declamations,  essays,  reading  by  means  of 
raised  letters,  a  military  drill  and  gymnas- 
tics, a  kindergarten  exercise,  and  awarding 
of  diplomas  to  four  graduates  by  Dr.  Eliot, 
filled  out  the  programme.  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  read  an 
original  poem,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  few 
remarks,  showing  the  need  of  enlargement 
in  the  work  among  children,  and  giving 
thanks  for  the  fund  of  $100,000  which  has 
been  secured  for  printing  books  for  the 
blind.  ■-- 


fAS  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  BLIND. 
If  the  children  who  read  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  bad  been  present  at  Tremont 
Temple  one  afternoon  last  week,  I  think 
they  would  have  seen  and  heard  some 
things  quite  as  interesting  as  Jumbo  or 
the  circus.  On  the  platform  were  rows  of 
boys  and  girls,  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best,  who  had  come  over  from  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  South  Boston  to  take  part  in 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  For  though  none  of  them 
could  see  perfectly,  and  many  of  them  were 
totally  blind,  these  children  enjoy  their 
school  and  the  pleasant  excitement  of  a 
term's  closing  just  as  much  as  anybody. 

One  of  the  prettiest  exercises  was  by 
six  little  girls  in  the  kindergarten  class. 
They  felt  their  way  forward  to  a  table  at 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  were  given 
lumps  of   clay  which   they   patted    and 
molded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  quite  as 
deftly  as  if  they  had  been  helped  by  the 
brightest  of  eyes.    Then  holding  up  the 
object,  each  one  described  what  she  had 
formed.    One  made  a  mouse  with  a  very 
long  tail,  and  another  a  squirrel,  holding 
a  nut  between  his  paws.     Standing  on 
tip-toe  behind  the  table  she  said,  in  a  clear 
voice:    "  The   mouse    and    the    squirrel 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom;  we  call 
them  quadrupeds  because  they  have  four 
'feet,  and    rodents  because  they  gnaw." 
Her  neighbor  made  a  flat-iron  and  a  tea- 
kettle with  a  cover  that  fitted  perfectly 


into  the  opening  at  the  top,  and  the  others 
shaped  spheres  and  cubes  and  cylinders 
and  fruit.  An  older  class  of  girls  read 
from  their  books  with  raised  letters  by 
running  their  fingers  across  the  page. 
Of  course  they  had  to  sit  at  a  table  to  do 
this,  but  from  the  sound  of  the  voice  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  that  they  were  not 
reading  ordinary  print. 

Another  thing  that  pleased  the  people 
very  much  was  a  recitation  in  geography. 
The  teacher  placed  a  basket  of  dissected 
blocks  on  the  table  and  two  little  boys 
stood  on  either  side  of  her.  Picking  up  a 
block  she  would  pass  it  to  one  or  the  other 
and  ask  what  it  was.  After  a  moment's 
fingering  a  correct  reply  would  be  given. 
Once  or  twice  she  tried  to  catch  them  in 
an  answer.  For  instance,  "  What  State 
is  this  ?  "  she  inquired.  ' '  It  isn'  t  a  State, 
it  is  a  country— France,"  was  the  reply. 
"  O,  that  indeed !  And  who  is  the  Em- 
peror?" "They  haven't  any,  it's  a 
republic,"  said  the  pupil  with  a  triumph- 
ant air,  "and  Monsieur  Gre*vy  is  Presi- 
dent." One  boy  was  placed  before  a  map 
with  raised  surfaces  and  pointed  out  cities, 
rivers  and  mountains  with  perfect  preci- 
sion. He  also  traced  a  railroad  journey 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  running  his  fin- 
gers nimbly  over  the  lines  and  making  all 
the  right  connections.  Besides  this  the 
boys  had  a  military  drill  and  the  girls 
some  gymnastic  exercises ;  the  latter  wore 
white  print  dresses  with  pretty  sashes  of 
red  tarlatan. 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  wonderful  skill 
as  musicians.  One  little  fellow  in  knick- 
erbockers played  a  solo  for  an  alto  horn 
so  sweetly  that  the  audience  cheered  again 
and  again.  Somebody  sent  him  a  bou- 
quet of  lovely  flowers  which  he  handled 
all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  such  a 
happy  look  on  his  face  that  it  almost 
brought  the  tears  to  one's  eyes  to  watch 
him.  Perhaps  he  could  tell  the  colors  by 
the  sense  of  feeling,  for  blind  people  have 
learned  even  this. 

It  would  fill  more  than  a  column  to  tell 
all  the  interesting  things  that  were  done 
on  that  one  afternoon.  I  advise  the 
young  people  who  read  this  to  visit  the 
Asylum  some  Thursday  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  one,  where  they  will  be  cor- 
dially received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
and  where  they  can  see  a  woman  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  who  can  talk  in 
the  sign  language,  and  read  by  means  of  the 
raised  letters.  I  am  sure  they  will  learn 
a  lesson  of  content  from  seeing  so  many 
blind  people  who  are  even  more  happy 
and  cheerful  than  some  who  can  see. 

F.    J.    D. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  22,  1882. 


OUR  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 


A   BLIND   WOMAN'S   LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Laura  Bridg- 
man  is  furnished  us  by  Rev.  F.  Merriam, 
of  Danbury,  N.  II.  He  says  with  truth, 
that  "it  is  a  wonderful  letter,  considering 
whence  it  comes."  It  was  written  to  Lau- 
ra's youngest  sister,  whom  Pastor  Merriam 
baptized  in  Hanover  some  years  since.  Only 
youngest  readers,  we  think,  will  need  be 
told  who  Laura  Bridgman  is.  Many  years 
ago,  when  a  child  of  two  years,  she  had  a 


sickness  which  destroyed  her  sight,  hearing 
and  smell,  so  that  she  seemed  shut  out  from 
the  world.  She  was  received  as  a  pupil  in 
the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  blind ; 
the  letter  shows  in  some  measure  what  the 
school  has  done  for  her. 

South  Boston,  Jan.  22,  18S2. 
My  Dear  Honey. — What  a  charming  and 
loving  Sabbath !  God  is  ever  merciful  and  gra- 
cious in  all  His  dealings  toward  us,  to  whom 
we  should  be  grateful  always  for  whatever 
He  bestows  upon  us.  It  is  a  task  for  me  to 
write,  because  of  debility  of  my  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  also  am  thoroughly  tired  most  of  the 
time  this  winter.  Nothing  is  relishing  hard- 
ly. I  do  not  take  a  repose  on  my  bed  daily 
for  many  weeks,  as  formerly,  as  my  time  has 
been  so  extremely  fully  occupied  with  lace 
knitting,  etc.  Had  a  cough  for  nearly  two 
months,  soon  as  I  departed  from  home.  I 
got  a  Slight  cold  there,  and  more  at  Lebanon, 
but  was  so  very  tired  and  excited  coming  to 
South  Boston.  I  was  overjoyed  in  seeing  so 
many  friends,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  be- 
ing ill  a  few  days  with  cold  and  fatigue  and 
excitement-  Dr.  Hornans  made  a  gift  of  some 
cherry  medicine  for  my  benefit,  but  I  delayed 
its  taste ;  but  it  will  keep.  I  had  many  orders 
laid  on  my  poor  head  by  some  people  who 
wished  to  give  some  specimens  of  my  manu- 
facture for  Christmas.  Still  there  are  several 
orders  lying  in  my  memory.  I  commenced 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  birth-book  that  my 
adopted  brother  Heady  was  so  kind  to  send 
to  me  just  ere  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday. 
The  title  is,  "Boys  of  Other  Countries,"  and 
it  is  so  interesting,  and  comical,  too.  I  sent 
Mrs.  Garfield  a  letter  and  picture  of  myself 
for  Christmas,  and  had  a  nice,  brief  letter,  so 
sad.  from  her  directly.  I  wish  you  many 
happy  New  Years,  hoping  for  you  to  feel 
much  better,  if  God's  holy  will  be  done.  I 
cannot  write  many  pages  more.  It  exhausts 
me.  My  regards  to  C.  A  kiss  for  Harry.  I 
wish  to  enclose  a  note  to  mother.  Good  even- 
ing, four  loving  sister, 

Laura  D.  Bridgman. 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  fob  the  Bltnd. — Lines /or  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. — (By  P.  Reeves,  a  grad- 
uate.)— 

The  day  was  dawning  o'er  us, 

Just  fifty  years  ago, 

And  dow  we  sing  in  chorus, 

Though  the  master  is  laid  low; 

To  him  we  pay  a  tribute, 

And  for  him  we  will  pray, 

For  he  changed  the  clouded  night 

To  a  bright  and  sunny  day. 

A  darker  night  ia  Egypt 

The  Egyptians  never  saw; 

He  found  us  in  the  darkness, 

He  travelled  near  and  far, 

And  the  most  afflicted  ones 

He  gathered  in  a  band, 

Taught  them  how  to  read  and  write, 

And  led  them  by  the  hand. 

He  gave  his  time  and  talents 
To  educate  the  blind; 
The  star  is  still  ascendant, 
His  work  is  well  defined; 
Dr.  Howe — the  name  we  love 
And  ever  shall  revere — 
Bleet  among  the  saints  above, 
His  chair  is  vacant  here! 

They  knew  him  in  the  East, 
They  knew  him  in  the  West; 
In  deeds  of  love  and  mercy 
He  ranks  among  the  best. 
And  we  should  all  be  thankful, 
And  ever  happy  be, 
And  praise  the  mau  and  master 
Who  made  us  proud  and  free. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1882. 

—  The  semi-centennial  and  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind  occurred  at  the 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  June  13.  Dr.  S.  Eliot  presided  and 
made  the  address.  Literary  and  musical  selections  were  given 
by  the  pupils.  The  reading  by  the  blind  girls  waB  very  inter- 
estin",  both  for  the  manner  and  the  selections.  The  kinder- 
garten exercise  by  the  little  girls  and  the  recitation  in  geogra- 
phy by  the  little  boys  were  quite  remarkable,  as,  also,  were  the 
gymnastic  exercises  by  a  group  of  girls,  and  the  military  drill 
by  some  of  the  larger  boys.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Anagnos 
spoke  of  the  need  of  a  large  kindergarten  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  are  many  still  nncared  for. 


TKE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER, 

SOUTH     BOSTON,  JUNE    24,  1882. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

As  the  valedictory  address,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wm.  D.  Hammond  (a  member  of  the 
graduating  class)  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  the 
Blind  in  Tremont  Temple,  June  13,  is  of 
unusual  interest,  we  print  it  entire  iu  our 
columns. 

If  we  stand  upon  a  lofty  mountain  and 
behold  the  scenery  which  stretches  before 
us,  we  experience  feelings  of  wonder  and 
grandeur,  aud  it  is  so  to-day  :  as  we  stand 
upon  au  eminence  of  fifty  years  and  look 
down  upon  the  past  history  of  Perkins 
Institution  we  are  thrilled  with  similar 
emotions.  Let  us  linger  for  a  few  moments 
upon  these  heights  and  briefly  picture  the 
scenes  which  dot  the  landscape  of  its 
history.  Dr.  Fisher  of  Boston,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Paris  he  often  visited  the 
Institution  of  the  Young  Blind  in  that 
city,  aud  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  by 
the  advantages  this  school  afforded  its 
pupils,  that  he  resolved  to  give  the  sight- 
less of  America  similar  opportunities.  On 
his  return  to  Boston  in  182C>  he  commu- 
nicated his  iutentions  to  several  promi- 
nent persons  in  this  city.  As  a  result 
several  meetings  were  held  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  and  in  1829  it  was  voted  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  ask  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  This  petition  was  unani- 
mously granted  by  both  houses. 

Dr.  Fisher  being  unable  to  under  a ke 
t  e  enterprise  himself  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies aud  co-operation  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  opened  a  school  at  his  father's 
residence  iu  Pleasant  street,  in  August 
1832,  with  a  little  baud  of  six  pupils,  but 
soou  the  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion became  so  numerous,  that  to  accom- 
modate them  it  was  necessary  that  a 
larger  building  should  be  provided.  Col. 
Perkins  realizing  this  fact,  offered  his 
mansion  in  Pearl  stre«£,  on  condition  that 
the  amount  of  $50,0Cflfcbe  r.iised  by  sub- 
scriptions. The  citizens  of  Boston  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  with  that  generosity 
and  liberality  which  has  always  charac- 
terized them,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
mauifested,  that  iu  one  month  this  large 
sum  was  raised;  aud  in  less  than  one  year 
the  legislature  of  the  several  New  Eugiand 
states  made  appropriations,  so  that  their 
blind  children  might  be  educated  at  the 
Boston  school. 

Iu  1839  the  facilities  of  the  institution 
wrere  greatly  increased  by  the  exchange  of 
the  Pearl  street  mansion  for  the  largo  and 
commodious  building  which  we  now  occu- 
py on  Dorchester  Heights.  Year  after 
year  witnessed  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  while' its  utility  as  au  educa- 
tional establishment  was  increased  with 
the  constant  addition  of  school  apparatus, 
musical  instruments  and  modes  of  instruc- 
tion in  handicraft.  The  course  of  study 
jsursued  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 


High  Schools  aud  academies  of  the  United 
States.  The  aim  of  its  instructors  has  been 
to  give  the  pupils  such  practical  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  take  their 
places  as  intelligent  men  and  women  in 
society.  On  the  ninth  of  January  1876 
the  institution  sustained  an  ilftfeparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  noble  and  great 
founder,  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  been  our 
beloved  and  revered  director  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Anagnos,  was  then  elected 
by  the  trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  the  school  has  made 
rapid  progress,  in  the  various  branches: 
but  the  crowning  effort  of  his  labors  in  our 
behalf  is  the  recent  work  of  completing 
the  fund  for  printing  embossed  books,  To 
him  and  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Sueliing,  the  blind  of  New  England  will 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude;  and  w 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  returning 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  will  come  after  us,  the  means  of  read- 
iugjfor  ourselves  the  best  books  of  the 
authors  of  every  age.  That  our  institution 
has  done  a  great  work  no  one  can  doubt, 
for  she  has  not  only  elevated  the  blind  in 
New  England,  but  her  influence  has  fallen 
upou  the  world  like  the  beneficent  rays  of 
the  sun,  to  bring  forth  germs  which  should 
spring  up  into  institutions  like  herself. 
How  well  she  has  done  her  wink  may  be 
shown  by  the  statement, that  at  tbepn 
time  twenty-nine  states  Lave  their  own 
educational  establishments  for  the  blind, 
the  otheis  making  provisions  for  the  .in- 
struction of  their  sightless  at  the  nearest 
school.  The  Royal  Normal  College,  which 
is  the  pride  and  beast  of  England,  may  be 
rightly  considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  our 
institution.  Thus  far  across  the  Atlantic 
have  the  beacon  lights  of  the  Boston  Insti- 
tution been  seen.  In  considering  the 
achievements  of  this  school  our  minds  natu- 
rally turn  to  those,  who  by  their  benevo- 
lence have  enabled  it  to  accomplish  so 
much.  Yet,  while  we  admire  these  noble 
men  and  women,  we  can  only  linger  upon 
the  name  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe.  And  though  his  deeds  have  inspired 
the  poet,  singer  aud  orator  to  breathe  im- 
mortal words,  we  the  children  of  his  labor 
and  love,  would  bring  our  offering,  though 
it  may  be  only  a  simple  flower,  among  the 
floral  tributes  to  his  memory.  There  are 
certain  phenomena  iu  nature — the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and 
the  deep  bass  of  the  ocean,  which  fill  the 
mind  with  awe.  Still,  I  think  as  one  con- 
templates a  human  character,  which  re- 
veals  a  holy  ambition,  aud  philanthropic 
efforts,  for  suffering  humanity,  that  a  feel- 
of  sublimity  is  produced  which  even  the 
grandeur  of  nature  cannot  surpass.  Such 
emotions  as  these  I  experience  in  treating 
of  the  character  of  Dr.  Howe.  A  charac- 
ter so  grand  and  so  vast  in  its  proportions 
that  an  abler  pen  than  mine  might  well 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  portray  it.  Genius 
is  the  shrine  at  which  humanity  has  al- 
ways worshipped,  and  those  men  upon 
a  bom  it  has  been  bestowed,  have  too  often 
been  honored  and  immortalized,  regardless 
of  true  character.  Thus  it  is  that  we  ad- 
mire the  military  achievements  of  Alex- 
ander, Cfesar,  and  Napoleon.  Yet  they 
were  men  whose  histories  were  written  in 
blood,  and  iu  desolated  kingdoms,  and  who 
sacrificed  humanity  to  au  extent  which  has 
never  been  equalled  by  the  greatest  pesti- 
lence that  has  scourged  the  earth.  If  such 
meu  as  these  claim  admiration  how  much 
more  must  Dr.  Howe,  whose  genius  was 
not  only  great,  but  whose  character  was 
above  reproach. 

There  have  lived  few  men  to  whom  hu- 
manity owes  more  than  to  him  whose 
name  we  honor  to-day,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  had  he  never  lived, 
many  men  and  women,  who  are  to-day 
enlightened  aud  happy,  might  be  groping 
i  n  darkness  aud  despair.  His  philanthropy 
cannot  be  bet  er  expressed  than  it  has  been 
by  our  poet  Whittier: — 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor       + 

Wherever  groans  a  slave, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  freedom  finds 

An  answer  m  his  own." 

It  is  ueedless  for  me  to  reconnt  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  mau,  for  the  whole  world 
knows  it.    It  is  written   in  the  history  of 


Greece,  it  is  proclaimed  through  the  happy 
countenances  of  the  blind,  it  is  revealed 
through  the  intelligence  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  and  it  is  stamped  upon  the  face  of 
the  poor  idiot.  And  what  was  it  that  led 
him  to  accomplish  these  deeds  which  have 
made  his  name  so  famous  ?  Was  it  to  es- 
tablish au  immortal  fame  ?  Was  it  to  have 
his  name  emblazoned  upon  the  banners  of 
civilization,  that  all  might  see  his  glory  ? 
No !  for  at  the  time  when  he  was  doing 
these  great  works,  the  skeptical  public 
laughed  in  derision. 

It  was  simply  the  outpouring  of  his  love 
aud  pity,  which  was  so  great  that  as  we 
contemplate  it  we  become  lost  in  its  vast- 
ness ;  aud  as  we  review  his  history,  we  can 
only  exclaim,  "Greater  works  than  these 
cau  do  man  do."  Thus  have  lived  great 
men  who  have  written  their  glories  upon 
granite  and  marble,  yet  these  monuments, 
like  the  bodies  of  their  founders,  have 
crumbled  iuto  dust.  But  far  different  is 
the  fate  which  the  fame  of  our  hero  will 
exnerience,  for  it  is  not  inscribed  upon 
perishable  granite  or  marble,  but  upou  hu- 
man character  itself.  As  we  lay  our  gar- 
land of  praise  upou  his  memory,  let  us  not 
bedeck  his  tomb  with  mourning,  but  rather 
let  us  rejoice,  for  our  benefactor,  is  not 
dead.  The  truly  great  never  die.  Hu- 
manity has  given  him  the  title  of  philan- 
thropist, which  is  the  noblest  gift  it  can 
bestow,  and  he  has  won  for  himself  a  name 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  a  Greek  shall 
fa  e  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  nation,  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  rejoice  in  philan- 
thropy, virtue  and  the  love  of  God.  Until 
these  shall  vanish  will  the  name  of  Dr. 
Howe  stand  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  history,  a  star 
which  shall  never  fade,  but  will  always  be 
iu  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  shedding  its  lus- 
tre on  coming  generations,  aud  revealing 
to  the  ages  the  splendor  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

To-day  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another 
year,  and  as  we  look  back  there  is  much 
that  is  pleasant  to  remember,  though  it  is 
with  sadness  that  we  speak  of  our  frieud, 
the  late  Mr.  Apthorp,  who  was  so  long  one 
of  our  trustees,  and  who  endeared  himself 
to  us  by  his  friendly  visits  and  personal  in- 
terest- in  our  welfare.  We  shall  always 
treasure  in  our  hearts  his  kindness,  and 
that  of  the  many  friends  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  happiness. 

To  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  to  the  executives  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  New  England 
States,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  their 
liberal  appropriations  that  have  enabled 
the  school  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Director,  teachers  and  officers,  we  who 
graduate  to-day,  would  pour  out  our  grati 
itude  to  you,  for  your  kindness  aud  self- 
sacrifice,  for  your  timely  reproofs  and 
watchful  care  ;  and  though  our  thanks  be 
but  poorly  expressed,  our  gratitude  is  none 
the  less  sincere. 

Fellow-classmates,  the  hour  of  parting  is 
at  hand.  We  who  have  journeyed  togeth- 
er for  so  many  years,  who  have  been  shel- 
tered under  the  same  roof,  and  have 
formed  ties  of  brotherhood  which  death 
only  cau  sever,  are  soon  to  separate  ;  each 
to  go  to  his  own  field  of  labor,  and  let  us 
seek  to  live,  so  that  we  shall  be  a  credit  to 
ourselves  and  au  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  school-days  are 
the  happiest  in  life,  and  perhaps  when  our 
circuit  of  existence  is  nearlv  completed  we 
shall  realize  this  statement ;  for  I  am  sure 
that  we  cau  never  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  other  than  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the 'dear  friends  who  have  done  so  much 
for  us,  and  with  joy  to  the  hours  when  we 
played  aud  sang  together,  yes,  aud  the  dear 
old  building  itself,  each  room  of  which 
could  tell  a  story  that  would  fill  our  coun- 
tenances with  smiles  and  our  "eyes  with 
tears. 

"This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
Where  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Will  maintain  its  hold  with  unfailing  sway, 
And  we'll  feel  it  in  age  and  our  latest  day." 
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oisuGuvatv    xou    ix-ai&eux^pt'ou    xuiv  xocpXu>v  iv  Booxaivt.  5K0  xo5  xuptoo   M.  'AvaYVcoaxorcoiiXoo.  'H  rcspt  xou  xaxa- 


'A~6  xatpou   os    ek  xatpov  eayop-ev    X7]v    EuyaptsxTjatv  vd 
xotvoTcoir'^ojusv  ivxauGa  xyjV  i7tixu£i'av  xou  xa^  TV  ^3"»)}A^ 
pat  a6;otvo[xev7]v  uttoXt^iv  xai  xip.7jv  7J;    d7xoXaust  iv  'A- 
fispixij;,    Aid  xou  Trpoae^ou,  xa^uopou-st'ou   iXdoop-Ev  ixsiBsv 
Sv    xsiiyos  txavoo  Ttdyoos  U7i6  xtjv  ev6'  dvunspou  iiTqpacprjV 
,/H  ixKai'Ssoau  xaiv  TucpXaiv,))   xai  auvxsxaYp-svov  d"fcXt(Jxl 
otto  M.  'Ava^vcuaxozooXou,  iv  oj  iSiaxopsT  pis  xporcov  zoXb 
e6dpsaxov  xai  ucpoc  eucppaSe;  xyjv  dp}(T)V.  xtjv  i$a7:Xu>ctv  xat 
xtjv  upoooov  XT,?  'Ex::aiosuaEu>;  xaiv  TucpXaiv   ev  te  T'jj  Eu- 
ptuTir,  xat  xij)  'Apieptx-fl.     To  iv  X6fo>  Trovrjjia  iaxscpGrj  utt6 
X(ov  u'}i'axcDV  eTrat'vtov    ex    |i.£poo?  xou  'Aixsptxavixou  xuttoo. 
'H  ixuat'SfiUSt?  xaiv  Suaxuyaiv  ix£tv(uv  otxtve?  Eaxipyjvxctt  Tt- 
voc  xmv  aiaGr^aicov  t:oXu  e^ei  Stefetpet  ivotacpipov  ix  ptEpoos 
xaiv  ETTtaxr^pLovouv  xat  xcuv  TtoXopLotGaiv  TrpoacoTccuv    6  x.  'A» 
!  va^vioaxoTcouXo;  Ej(et  intooG^  ixEydXcus  £t;  x6  ^rpr^a  xouto 
xat  £"/£t  Etsa-j-d-jEt  a^p-avxixd?  p.£xappu6u.t5Et;    etc  xd?  p.e66- 
8ou;  x9j;  EXTiaiOEuaecus  xcuv  xocpXtuv.  'Axouoiisv  oxi  iv  'A- 
u,eptx'{";   ivap-j'stxat  otcoj?   aoXXe)(G^    8td  suvetacpopa?  ttooov 
ypvjtxaxtxov  Txpo;  xuixooatv  xdl   d'XXouv  BtSXtojv  pis  6<J;u)fJ.Eva 
-axot/sia.  Ilept  xot  100  xotauxa   orcouoaTa  ^i6Xta  iSYjptoatsu- 
6r)aav  d/pt  xooos,  dXXd  TroXXd  dxopirj  ypEtdCovxat.  Ot  jia- 
6r,xat   xou  ixrcaiSsoxTjptoo  xaiv  xucpXaiv  otodoxovxat  xous  6- 
|  tJ/rjXoxepou;  xXdooo?    ttj;    (xaG^aeu)?,  xivej   8s  7:posxoipict- 
aGrjaav  otot  xo  llaveTrtaxrjpLtov.  H  xopta 'Ava^voaaxoKOuXoo 
TxapaStost  repu.avtxa  xai  Aaxtvtxd. 

Ot  fiaGrjxat  Etopxaaav  x^  1  5tj  OeSpouaptou  x)jv  757jv  i- 
Tcexetov  "ceveOXiov  fjUEpav  xou  tcoitjxou  A6779SXX,  TjXts  ixpoirj- 
fTjGyj  dXtya;  ptovov  7)}i.epac  xou  Gavdxou  xou,  fjSrj  Sta^YeX- 
Oevxo;  aKavxayou  XYjXeYpacptxai?. 

lH  xupia  'AvaYvaiaxoiiouXou  ltd  xr(?  eopxr^  ixstw;?  Su>^ 
<TExa;s  8tdXo"pv  Tipo?  xtpiTjV  tou  dva>xEpo)  Trotrjxou,  iv  tp  yto- 
ota  ix  x<uv  TTOtr^pidxajv  xou  evxe'/vco;  -rjaav  ijATre^XE^ii-Eva' 
x6v  8idXo-(ov  xouxov  ot  [xaGrjxat  aKTjnsiXav  u.s  ptEYdX^v 
eucppdoEtav.  cO  iv  Xoyo;)  015X070?  ixuixcuGrj  p.s  u^cuutsva 
axot/Eia  xat  Etvat  TioXuxtp-o?  ixpoaG^xr]   8td  xou;  xucpXou;. 


ot^piaxo?  xoutou  ex6eoi?  8ev  0d  ^to  tsXefe,  idv  ixapeX5'* 
toxu.ev  v'  <xva(pepa)|isv  tyjv  6aoptaotav  ircim/iav,  r]xi5  xa« 
xa)p6(o9rj  ef?  ttjv  ixKat'Seoaiv  tt]c  Aaupaj  BptxCptav.  Ha- 
pa8sqp.axa  dixoaXeta?  ou7XP^vu>;  afaGTJoscuv  <b;  X.  x«  T^ 
opdosa)?  xaixr^  dxor]?  xai  x5j?  yXojootjs  tosov  uoXu  OTra- 
vt'Couatv,  fiute  rcoXXoi  auTipayels  xai  Ki'coc  cptXoaocpoi  arcs- 
cpdv87)Oav  oxt  dSuvaxov  vd  8t8d$x)  xt;  ovxa  iaxep7)pisva  outco 
xuiv  ataGrjGEiov  xaiv  dvaYxatcov  8td  xr'jV  jisxd  xaiv  XotuS" 
dv6pu»T:u)V  (jovsvvorjStv. 

'0  86xxa>p  Xdou  sups  ^tBptxTjv  (Lpatav  xai  C«"jpdv  i$ae- 
xt'Couaav  ixeptrcou,  ivxeXai?  xocpXr^v  xai  xaicpijv,  e)(ooaav  8s 
p,6vov  dptuSpdv  xtva  oacppyjcjiv.  'ATtsuEtpaGrj  Xonrdv  vd  x>jv 
8t8d$rj  xpoixov  xtvd  auvevvor^asu)?  <J;u)(ix^?  pisxd  ^u^c  xsGapt- 
ptevrj?  iv  axoxsi  xai  axt<^  xai  dXaXt'a  itpo;  xov  e'Sa)  xotjpiov. 
flapsScoxs   xd  uptLxa  piaGrju-axa    ijxl  p-txpaiv    dvxtxsiu,svajv 


Aatipa  Bp(xCp.av  StSdsxoutia  tov  'OXi6^pov  KdCoueX. 

YEVixf^s  xpii)aE(jo;,  otov  ^aXtoo?,  xapcpt'So;  xxX.  i^oudSv  rpo- 
<j7)px7]p.Evov  in'auxuiv  ^dpxifjv^cp'ou  uKrfiyov  u^ajptEva  7pdp.- 


J- 


/, 


/// 


u.aia  Uymxa  to  ovojj.a  exa'aT>js.  'AcpSjxs   8'  ccuttjv  vd  Sm- 
^auTQ  xauxa  fisxpts  ou  aovei'GiOB    xrjv    XeSiv    xauTrjv  ouxto 
aoy/uiv&ubeXoav    p.sxa   xou  dvrixsiuivoo.    "Exxoxe  ^Suvaxo 
irieov,  lav  x%  eSioexo  x«jptax(i  "fj  Xefo  vd  ^ep^j  to  dvTtxetu.e- 
vov,  to  07rotov  rj  Xe$t;  auxi)  £$e<ppaCev.  "Oxav  aoveioias  xa 
Ypd[A[iaxa  £7rl   xou  xdptou    xou  TcpoaxexoXXyjfjtsvou  Ixl  xoij 
dvTixetuivoo,  xf|  ISoGyjSav  sirena  xct  -rpd,uu.aTa  y^ptOTa  efc 
Xapxia,xai  IbiMybrj  ot'auxuiv  vd  xaxxoTion()  ouxu>;  <Sa>xs  vd 
auXXaoiCiQ  xd;   Xecst;   xds    bnoia;  efysv  75873    gidOet.  Mexdt 
xauxa  X7^  i86G7jaav  [xexaXXixol  Turcot    |xsxd  xaiv  "cpaptfidxtov 
xou    dXcpaSTjxou    eirl     xaiv    d'xpouv    xcuv,  xai  rct'vaS    rcepis- 
X<ov  xexpa-j'tovou;   oirac  ivxoc  xcuv  oirotcuv  01  Turcot  ootot  r)- 
Suvavxo  vd  xs6u>(Ttv   ooxoj;  <Soxe  urcspdvw    x9js  iirtcpavsia? 
autaiv  vd  uivuxii  xd  Ypdixfxaxa  xd  orcoia  yjaav  efs  xd  d'xpa 
auxuiv,  xal  Si'  auxuiv  [ast  ou  rcoXb  e'|iaGe  vd  aulXcuol^  xd; 
XeSsi?  xd;  6rcota?  I^viopiCe.    Msx'  oXtyas  e68o[iaoa;  IStSa- 
yBq  vd  ax7]5JLaTl'^Xl   x^  S'a^opa  YP°'!JL!Jia'ca    ^l<*  T">v  S«*to. 
Xcuv  xr^.  TpsT?  jjl^vs;  s^eBov  ^XP^^Tjsav  °7ra)'  xax'  au" 
t6v  x6v  xpoirov  StSaxQ^Q  id  ovojiaxa  xotvSv  xcpaYjiaxajv,  xat 
Srcu>;  Suv7)xai   vd  xd  ^xcppaCTj    Sid  xcov   jxsxaXXtxu>v  Turccov 
y)  8 id  xou    aXcpaSTjxou    xcbv  SaxxuXcov.    "Eiretxa  48i8a/67] 
Xe$ei;  dxtppaCousa;  6exixd;  fStoxr^xa?,    xaiorciv  xt)V  XP^atv 
iSiv  rcpoGsaetov,   xal  uuxspov  I£eu.a6s  paGjiTjSov  aXX'  euxo- 
Xto;  xo^s  torcoo;  xaiv  £vepY*]Ttxu>v    p7)u,axajv    u>;  to  rc  £  p  1- 
Tcaxui,  Tps)(U)    xal  xaO£$r(c.    Nov  ou.u>;    oxe   eixe  xoaa; 
Yvtuoeu  (osts  7]86vaxo   va    ixcppaC^    xd;   <jxs<|/£t;    xai  xd 
ahbr^axd   xtj;,    73  ixrcai'Ssoais  aux^;   8sv  rcapsiy_e   tcXeov 
8uaxo>.tc;  xai  73x0  jaSXXov  svotacpEpousa. 

Msx'  oXiya  extj  i'XaoE  jxE^a  EvStacpspov  7^  ?8ta  vd  ^0^87337;, 
ei;  X73V  EXTiaiSEoatv  xou  Oliver  Caswell  oaxi;  r^xov  6u.otcu; 
SoxspTijievo;  d-aa&v  xuiv  Tcpo£ip7j|XEVu>v  afaG^aEtuv  &>;  auxTj. 

Aid  xoiaux7j;  Xoittov  (i£&68ou  73  Sectcoivi;  Aaupa  ap 
xouvxuji  e/.oioaxOEioa  73073  xajj-VEi  (XExd  Ittixtjoeioxtjxo;  rcoX- 
Xd  '{wxuc.i'x  ipYoxsipa  paTrxouaa  oid  xouv  xeiP^v  xal  01a 
T7JS  }j,r;xavr,?,  xal  xcXuvouoa  xal  V7;6ouaa  xal  ucpaivouaa  xai 
xaOs;/^.  -liaxpiVExat  8s  tcoXu  jiExacu  xuiv  ofioioirafJoiv  trj? 
ltd  'yiXava^'vajaia,  cptXEp^ia  xal  61x1X7371x6x73x1,  xal  oiaysi 
Bi'ov  sutuxTJ  xal  a$toCrjX£uxov,  xatxcsp  Eax£p7j|i.sv7j  Sx  96- 
Oeou;  xSv  .~po;  xauxa  a::aixouu.sva)V  afaG^xr^picuv  opYavcuv. 


c-*£^£NS&*^S=2^r 


IrooMgn  JSaUxj  Simeisi. 


MONDAY  EVENING.  JUNE  19. 


A  hero  in  the  struggles  of  the  patriotic-Greeks, 
a  philanthropist  in  the  days  of  awakening  effort  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  mentally  destitute,  Dr.Saniuel 
G.  Howe  has  won  from  the  poet,Whitt!er  a  title  of  yet 
fuller  tribute  :  "The  Cadmus  of  the  Blind."  Just  fifty 
years  ago,  returned  after  winning  the  gratitude  of 
Greece  for  his  sacrifice  in  her  behalf,  he  opened  with 
a  little  sightless  band  of  six  the  school  which  in  the 
half  century,  commemorated  yesterday,  blossomed 
into  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial 
at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  was  independent  of  the 
exceedingly  pleasant  exercises,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant that  has  taken  place  for  years.  In  it  were  crys- 
talized  the  results  of  fifty  years  of  well  directed 
benevolence.  Poetry,  music,  literature  and  every 
phaso  of  manual  skill  now  opened  to  the  sightless  no 
less  than  to  seeing.  It  reveaied  again  the  germ  of  the 
first  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  that  Ameriea  has 
known, and  the  pioneer  labors  to  provide  them  a  litera- 
ture, so  that  the  school'now  established  in  the  Mount 
Washingion  House,  South  Boston,  is  not  only  a  home 
for  all  the  sightless  of  New  England,  but  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  asylums  for  the  blind  in  thirty  States 
which  have  accepted  this  as  a  model. 

At  three  p.  m.  the  auditorium  of  Tremont  Temple 
was  thronaed  with  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  the 
platform  presented  a  novel  and  attractive  spectacle 
with  the  rows  of  boys  and  girls  who  occupied  it,  the 
latter  seeming  conscious  of  their  prettines3  in  dresses 
of  snowy  white  and  little  cinctures  of  blue  and  crimson. 
There  was  a  Baddening  interest  in  noting  the  counte- 
nances— the  litle  girl  with  floating  flaxen  locks,  the 
tiny  and  pensive  brunette,  the  more  mature  young 
lady,  and  the  youth  who  should  bo  handsome  but  for 
the  eyes,  through  which  no  ray  of  intelligence  ever 
passed.  All  had  a  more  or  less  contemplative  cast, 
but  beneath  this  there  was  a  cheery  expression  of  con- 
tent that  told  how  far  the  ministration  of  philan- 
thropy had  atoned  for  the  affliction  of  nature.  The 
pa'e  and  intellectual  face  of  Laura  Bridgman,  as  it  lit 
up  in  eager  communication  with  one  who  sat  near 
her,  recalled  to  those  who  were  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance that  visit  of  the  young  poet  Longfellow,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Howe,  to  the  little  stricken  child, 
which  in  after  years  evoked  so  much  in  verse  and 
deed  for  the  sightless. 

The  meeting  of  last  Tuesday  took  place  in  the 
Tremont  Temple  in  the  afternoon.  The  audi- 
ence was  addressed  by  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel 
Elliot,  who  gave  a  review  of  the  past  and  present 
of  the  institute  from  its  very  inception.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  mu- 
sic, readings,  essays,  exhibitions  of  improve^, 
ment  and  study.  &c.  And  toward  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
spoke  briefly,  stating  that  the  exercises  which 
had  been  witnessed  were  part  of  the  regular 
teaching  in  the  school,  and  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  primary 
or '  kindergarten  school,  where  all  the  blind 
children  of  tender  years  could  be  acccomodated 
and  a  great  work  be  done  in  training  up  so 
many  who  are  now  neglected  in  the  community. 
He  announced  the  determination  which  had 
beeu  arrived  at  of  bringing  such  a  school  to  re- 
alization, and  pointed  out  that  no  better  monu- 
ment could  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  any  phi- 
lanthropic lady  or  gentleman  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  endow  it.  His  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived with  evident  favor. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  singing  by  all  the 
pupils,  choruses  from  Mozart  and  Franz Abt, 
and  the  award  by  the  President  of  diplomas. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


Boston,  July22,  1882. 


LAURA  BKIDQMAN'S  FRIEND. 


Editor  Journal:— I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  Unitarian  Review 
that  dear  friend  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
poet  Heady,  who,  shariug  her  afflictions  af- 
ter time  had  spared  him  the  faculties  nec- 
essary for  a  more  perfect  literary  culture, 
has  added  the  laurel  of  the  singer  to  the 
martyr's  crown  of  thorns. 

I  would  that  the  strong,  undying  friend- 
ship which  Heady  has  extended  to  Laura, 
might  be  in  turn  extended  to  him  by  all  lit- 
erary men;  since  what  can  be  so  touching 
to  the  poetic  sense  as  a  poet  who  sings 
while  he  cannot  hear,  sowing  where  he 
cannot  reap,  planting  where  he  cannot 
gather? 

I  have  just  received  with  pleasure  a 
brochure  containirg  specimens  of  Mr. 
Heady's  later  poems,  showing  that  the  sing- 
ing impulse  and  faculty  do  not  sleep  with- 
in him;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  live  only  for  the  music  which  he  loves  so 
well. 

We  wish  this  little  bark  a  successful  voy- 
age to  the  fair  harbor  of  success,  and  its 
resolute  and  noble  captain  the  highest  hon- 
ors which  his  heroic  fortitude  and  patience 
deserve.  j.  r.  a. 

South  Boston. 


a 
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The  Woman's  Journal 


Boston,  July29,  1882. 


Sarah  Eadcliffe  lectured  at  the  vestry 
of  the  Second  Baptist  church, in  Springfield, 
Mrtss.,  last  week, on  "The  Education  of  the 
Blind."  Miss  Rad cliff c  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind,  and  her  lec- 
ture is  said  to  be  very  interesting. 


Tie  I 


»        A      " 


THE  EiST  PROVIBEHCE  EAGLE. 


II 


Among  the  Blind. 

A  Semi-Centemiial  Anniversary. 

A  week  ago  there  gathered  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  a  large  number  of  the  teachers, 
scholars  and  former  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  located 
at  South  Boston,  the  occasion  being  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Institu- 
tion. It  was  the  first  institution  ot  the  kind 
organized  in  the  United  States,  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  others  in  thirty  of  the  States,  and 
has  been  useful  to  a  degree  almost  incalculable, 
and  has,  from  its  six  scholars  taught  by  Dr. 
Howe  tn  a  room  in  his  .father's  house  in  Pleas- 
ant street,  Boston,  grown  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  require  several  buildings,  now  located  at  South 
Boston,  in  the  various  departments  of  its  educa- 
tional, industrial  and  domestic  affairs.  There 
are  four  of  these  buildings,  and  all  are  arranged 
with  an  eye  solely  to  the  advancement  and  com- 
fort of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  whole  number 
of  inmates,  including  those  of  all  departments, 
is  162.  The  instruction  comprises  the  higher 
grades  of  education.  Music  has  enabled  many 
of  the  graduates  to  earn  comfortable  livings, but 
there  are  other  occupations  taught,  in  which  the 
greatest  success  has  not  been  wanting.  There 
is  much,  however,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
scholar  to  use  the  advantages  he  or  she  has  ac- 
quired. The  Boston  Journal,  in  a  lengthy  re- 
port of  the  recent  meeting,  speaks  thus  of  the 
founder  : 


AND 


TRADE  REVIEW. 

With  which  is  incorporated  THE  MUSIC  TRADE  JOURNAL- 


AUGUST  2,  1882. 


New  Yoek,  July  5  to  Jult  20,  1882. 


We  recently  found  a  blind  tuner  tuning  a  piano, 
and,  watching  his  method,  we  saw  that  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  principles  of  proper  tuning. 
His  musical  ear  was  true,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  mechanical  construction  of  the  piano, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded  in  ruining 
the  instrument.  Some  persons  may  be  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  charity  in  engaging  a  blind  man  for 
the  purpose  of  tuning  their  pianos,  but  they  could 
better  afford  to  pay  the  unfortunate  man  a  few  dol- 
lars to  keep  him  from  touching  the  piano,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  money  by  the  operation,  as 
the  damage  usually  done  is  equal  to  twenty  times 
the  costs  of  tuning. 


VALEDICTORY^  ADDRESS. 

Delivered  by  a  Talented  Graduate  of  Per- 
kin's  Institution  of  the  Blind. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
valedictory  address  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Hammond,  of  East  Providence,  at  the  re- 
cent graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  of  the  Blind. 

If  we  stand  upon  a  lofty  mountain  and  be-: 
hold  the  scenery  which  stretches  before  us, 
we  experience  feelings  of  wonder  and 
grandeur,  and  it  is  so  to-day :  as  we  stand 
upon  an  eminence  of  fifty  years  and  look 
down  upon  the  past  history  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution we  are  thrilled  with  similar  emo- 
tions. Let  us  linger  for  a  few  moments 
upon  these  heights  and  briefly  picture  the 
scenes  which  dot  the  landscape  of  its  his- 
tory. Dr.  Fisher  of  Boston,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Paris  he  often  visited  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Young  Blind  in  that  city, 
and  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  by  the  ad- 
vantages this  school  afforded  its  pupils, 
that  he  resolved  to  give  the  sightless  of 
America  similar  opportunities.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  in  1826  he  communicated  his 
intentions   to   several  prominent  persons  in 


this  city.  As  a  result  several  meetings 
were  held  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  in  1829 
it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  ask  a  charter  of  incorporation.  This  pe- 
tition twas  unanimously  granted  by  both 
liouses. 

Dr.    Fisher  being  unable    to   undertake 
the  enterprise   himself  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies  and  co-operation   of  Dr.    Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  opened   a  school  at  his  father's 
residence   in  Pleasant    street,  in    August, 
1832,  with  a  little   band   of  six  pupils,  but 
soon  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
became  so  numerous,  that  to  accommodate 
them  it  was  necessary  that  a  larger  building 
should  be  provided.     Col.  Perkins  realizing 
this  fact,  offered  his  mansion  in  Pearl  street° 
on  condition  that  the  amount  of  $50,000  be 
raised  by   subscriptions.     The   citizens   of 
Boston  responded  to  the  appeal  with  that 
generosity  and   liberality  which  has  always 
characterized   them,  and   so   great  was  the 
interest  manifested,  that  in   one  month  this 
large  sum  was  raised ;   and  is   less  than  one 
year  the  legislature  of  the  several  New  Eng- 
land  States   made   appropriations,   so   that 
their  blind  children   might  be   educated  at 
the  Boston  school. 

The  address  then  narrates  the  story  of  the 
steady  and  consistent  growth  of  the  Institu- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr. 
Howe,  to  whom  eloquent  tribute  is  paid. 

There  have  lived  few  men  to  whom  hu- 
manity owes  more  than  to  him  whose  name 
we  honor  to-day,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  had  he  never  lived,  many  men 
and  women,  who  are  to-day  enlightened 
and  happy,  might  be  groping  in  darkness 
and  despair.  His  philanthropy  cannot  be 
better  expressed  than  it  has  been  by  our 
poet  Whittier : — 

"Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor 

Wherever  groans  a  slave, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  treedom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own." 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST   12,  1882. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1882. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

Charities  and   Corrections  In- 
telligently Discussed 


the  following 


It  is  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  histo- 
ry of  this  great  man,  for  the  whole  world 
knows  it.  It  is  written  in  the  histosy  of 
Greece,  it  is  proclaimed  through  the  hZnnv 
countenances  of  the  blind,  it  is  revealed 
through  the  intelligence  of  Laura  Brid- 
man,  and  it  is  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the 
poor  idiot.  And  what  was  it  that  led  him 
to  accomplish  these  deeds  which  have  made 
his  name  so  famous?  Was  it  to  establish 
angimmortal  fame?  Was  it  to  havp  his 
name  emblazoned  upon  the  banners  of"  civ- 
ilization, that  all  might  see  his  glory?  No  I 
for  at  the  time  when  he  was  doing  these 
great  works,  the  skeptical  public  laughed  in 
derision.     *     *     *  ° 

The   address   closes   with 
apostrophe. 

...^"r"  w8Sm.te8u'  the  hour  of  P^ing  is 
at  hand.     We  who  have  journeyed  together 

for  so  many  years,  who  have  been  shel- 
tered under  the  same  roof,  and  have  formed 
ties  of  brotherhood  which  death  only  can 
sever,  are  soon  to  separate;  each  to  go  to 
his  own  field  of  labor,  and  let  us  seek  to 
live  so  that  we  shall  be  a  credit  to  ourselves 
and  an  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  school-days  are  the 
happiest  in  hfe,  and  perhaps  when  our  cir- 
cuit of  existence  is  nearly  completed  we 
shall  realize  this  statement;  for  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  never  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  other  than  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
dear  friends  who  have  done  so  much  for  us 
and  with  joy  to  the  hours  when  we  played 
and  sang  together,  yes,  and  the  dear  old 
building  itself,  each  room  of  which  could 
tell  a  story  that  would  fill  our  countenances 
with  smiles  and  our  eyes  with  tears. 

"This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
\V  here  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race  ' 

\«h  ma'n  Vam,  it3.hold  with  unfailing  sway 
And  we'll  feel  lt  in  age  and  our  latest  day' 


MB.  M.  ANAGNOS, 

Director  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
his  paper  upon  The  Evil  Effects  of  Politi- 
cal Interference  in  the  Management  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 

In  Great  Britain,  the  state,  in  its  sovereign  ca- 
pacity,  makes   no   provision   for   the   defective 
classes.    The  institutions  for  their  benefit  are  nu- 
merous enough,  but  are  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions of  benevolent  individuals.    But  whatever 
is  done  under  this  form  is  often  so  hampered  by 
conditions  calculated  to  minister  to  the  vanity  of 
the   donors,  is  so  ludicrously   encumbered  by  a 
complicated   machinery  of  parade  and  show,  of 
empty  titles  and  long  subscription  lists,  of  annual 
dinners  and  begging  sermons,  that  its  blessed- 
ness to  the  recipients  is  rather  questionable.    In 
this  country,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  disa- 
bled or  incapacitated  citizen  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  within  its    borders— in  view 
not  only  of  his  assumed  rights,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  community  itself  against  igno- 
rance  as   a   source  of  pauperism  and  as  unfit- 
ting     men      for    citizenship,— are     unaertaken 
by    the     state,      and     suppotted     by     'general 
taxation.    This  policy,  admirable  and  beneficial 
in  most  respects,  is  not  free  from  grave  dangers, 
the  most  serious  of  which  are:  (1)  political  inter- 
ference in  the  administration  and  management  of 
state  institutions;  (2)  misapprehension  of  their 
nature,  scope  and  objects.    First  as  to  political 
interference,  which  prevails  to  the  most  alarming 
extent  in  the  west  and  the  south.    However  dis 
guised,  it  is  obviously  pernicious  in  its  character, 
demoralizing  in   its  influences,  unscrupulous  in 
its  aims,  plunderous  in  its  attempts,  vindictive  in 
its  purposes,  destructive  in  its  tendencies  and 
reckless  in  its  action.    The  writer,  in  vigorous 
terms,  cites  instances  where  great  damage  to  the 
institutions  in    question  and  discouragment  to 
professional  experts  thrown  out  of  employment 
to  make  room  for  unskilled  political  henchmen, 
have  been   wrought.    Air.    Anagnos   closes   his 
paper  with  an  earnest  plea  to  the  conference  not 
to  class  schools  for  the  blind  among  the  list  of 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions.    These 
are,  he  says,  regular  educational  establishments, 
and    it  is  a  serious   misapprehension   of  their 
,  scope  to  call  them  charitable  schools.    He  there- 
fore formally  withdraws  from  the  conference,  with 
this  paper. 


"  Education  of  the  Blind."  f 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  is  the  able  successor 
jof  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  known  also  as  the  Perkins  Institute. 
He  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  philanthropic  public  through 
his  annual  reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution 
under  his  charge.     In  the  present  opuscule  he  has  given  us  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  institution,  preceded  by  a  narration,  graphic  and 
succinct,  of  the  events  which  led  to  anterior  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  various  countries  of  the  old  world.     The  education  of  the 
blind  has  become  a  fact  so  familiar  to  modern  thought  that  it  may 
surprise  some  of  us  to  learn  that  it  was  scarcely  dreamt  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.     Philanthropists  and  philosophers  had  speculated 
from    time    to  time  upon  the   possibility  of  improving   the  mental 
condition  of  this  class  of  unfortunates;  and  among  the  blind  them- 
selves   individuals  here  and  there,  through  special  talents  aided  by 
special  culture,  had  become  conspicuous  for  their  excellence  in  mu- 
sic   in  mathematics,  and  in  various  departments  of  learning.     But 
to  France  belongs  the  credit  of  having  taken  the  initiative  in  system- 
atic and  organized  effort  for  the  education  of  the  sightless,  and  the 
name  of  Valentine  Haiiy  is  illustrious  as  that  of  the  first  man  who 
reduced  to  a  practical  and  enduring  form  the  ingenious  thoughts  and 
benevolent  w.shes  which  had  hitherto  found   but  a  vague  and  un- 
fruitful expression      In  reviewing  these,  Mr.  Anagnos  takes  occasion 
to  do  justice  to  the  humanitarian  genius  of  Rousseau,  who  was,  as 
he  says,  the  first  to  ask  the  momentous  question,  'what  can  we  do  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  this  class  of  sufferers,  and  how  shall  we  apply  to 
their  education  the  results  of  metaphysics?'     He  it  was,  also,  who 
first  suggested  the  printing  of  books  with  embossed  letters,  for  the 
use  of  the  b  ind.     Mr  Anagnos  passes  on  rapidly  to  a  recital  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  the  earliest 
school  for  the  blind  established  in  this  country.     The  plan  of  this 
originated  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  a  young  Bostonian, 
who,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  in  Paris,  found  time  for 
frequent  visits  to  the  school  founded  by  Haiiy.     Returning  to  Boston 
in   T826,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  committee  of   prominent  and 
wealthy  citizens  who,  in   1829,  procured  from  the  State  Legislature 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Ihis  intended  asylum  did  not,  however,  come  into  existence  until 
the  year  1832,   when   Dr.  Howe,   having   finished  his  campaign   in 
Greece,  and  having  moreover  devoted  a  year  to  preliminary  studies 
in  Europe ;  and in  Great  Britain,  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  about  to  be  established  in  his  native  city 
|      The  chivalrous  d/but  of  Dr.  Howe  in   the  cause  of  oppressed  hu- 
manity, the  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
j  struct.on  of  the  blind,  the  consequent  elevation  of  their  condition  as 
a  class,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  opportunities  for  culture  and 
!  tuserul  serv'ce-  the  opening  of  the  avenues  of  thought  and  expression 
to  Laura  Bridgman,   the   blind   deaf-mute -these   are  some  of  the 
leading  points  in  this  train  of  recollections,   which  extends  over  a 
period  of  forty-three  years.     During  this  period  it  may  be  said  that 
Dr.  Howe  rendered  very  important  and  individual  service  in  almost 
every  department  of  public  philanthropy.     He  it  was  who  established 
the  first  school  for  feeble-minded  children  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.    He  was  active  in  devising  and  promoting  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity.     He  had  much  to 
do  with  agencies  by  which  the  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
community  was  hardened  to  a   conviction  and   shaped   to  a  policy. 
Yet  among  all  these  varied  interests,  the  education  of  the  blind  con- 
tinued to  be  his  leading  thought  and  occupation.     From  the  first  he 
was  anxious  that  schools  for  their  instruction  should  be  established 
in  every  state   in  the  Union.     In  furtherance  of  this  end  he  made 
many  journeys   taking  with  him  some  of  his  pupils,  in  order  to  make 
evident  the  proficiency  attainable   in  various  studies  by  persons  de- 
prived of  sight.      It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mr.  Anagnos  that 
twenty- nine  states  of  the  Union  now  possess  separate  establishments 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  that  in  the  remaining  states,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  some  other  way  for  the  attainment  of  this  impor- 
tant  end.  r 

t  Education  of  the  Blind.     By  M.  Anagnos.     50  cts,     Boston  :  Rand  &  Avery. 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1882. 


Suicide  of  a  Dtivondent   Blind  Boy. 
ISpecial  Despatch  to  Tha  Sunday  Globe  1 
East  Northwood,  N.  H.,  August  12.-a'  blind 
boy,  named  Junius  Gil.*,  aged  16,    an  inmate  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Wind.  Boston,    hung  him- 
self    in    his    father's    barn    last   nhjnt.      Cause 
despondency.  v«ua«, 


—  k&Xapi<Jta>;  «neXAo}i.£v  itjv  lopxaoftv   xr^  -svtyjxov- 
raetijpioo;   toO    iv    Bosrcou    ixTratoEunrjpioo  xhv    zo'sX'uv, 
x\  1.   'Ioovmu  i  e,  o'jttvo;  8t=o6-jvT7j;  elvat  6  a;i&T(ji.o;  h  • 
ftosQvij;  f.ji'uv  x.  M.  ' AvayvtostOTTO'jXo;.  'H  tsXstt)  I;£v5- 
10  sv    u.£3i.)  aitsipnu  cf'jpp363avto;   r.hrftw;,    xat   d<po5  £;s- 
'fcov/jiav  k6"(fio;    otobooot  SccC3r,p9t   avops;   xrf   Boa-uivo;' 
liratavt'aOrj  {touotxij  ex  |x»poo;  tmv  -ooXuyv  |xa8rjTuJv,  otu- 
vs;  £;rsiTa  hiXsj-xv  srpattamxA  '(oiivdiiai,  xai  ecscptovr^aav 
(isxa  touto  7totr,ji4ta  xtX.  x:X.  'II  gfaj  tsXsttj  ixeleimdz  |x» 
-oi'Tjaa  Jtoir^sy  xat   array/sMb  &iro  Tf(-  xopt'a;  M.  'Ava- 

7VU>3tOTt0u).0O. 
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€^e  Christian  Better- 

SEPT.  28,  1882. 


SHOKT-HAND  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Dr.  Arendts,  the  inventor  of  the  steno- 
graphic system  named  after  him,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  most  important 
result  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The 
idea  of  utilizing  stenography  in  blind  schools 
has  frequently  been  mooted  among  teachers, 
but  hitherto  never  been  practically  realized. 
About  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Arendts  made  a  first 
trial  with  a  thirteen-year-old  blind-born  boy, 
whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  sten- 
ography. Last  week,  this  pupil  appeared 
before  a  Berlin  audience,  consisting  chiefly 
of  experts  and  persons  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  then  and  there  exhibited  a 
surprising  dexterity  in  writing  down  polit- 
ical articles  dictated  at  random  from  news- 
papers, a  description  of  modern  Greece,  etc., 
—  pieces,  in  fact,  which  an  experienced 
stenographer,  in  full  possession  of  his  eye- 
sight, could  not  but  have  considered  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  boy 
wrote  them  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  penman 
would  have  done,  and  afterward  read  off 
what  he  had  written  with  remarkable  fluency, 
passing  his  fingers  along  the  lines.  The 
handwriting  was  perfectly  correct,  legible, 
and  even  artistic,  and,  what  is  more,  was 
accomplished  in  scarcely  more  than  a  third 
of  the  time  required  by  the  so-called 
point-type.  — Paris- American  Register. 


BOSTON   DAILY   ADVEETISEE: 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    OCT.    5,    1882. 


PEKKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THEBtlO. 

npilE  Annual  .Ueeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
JL  at  the  Institution,  .South  Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Ootoberll.at.1P.il.,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting, 
oct  4  6t.  M.  AXAGXOS,  Secretary. 


TeeMew  Roceelle  Press 


SATUKDAY,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


The  Goodson  Gazette 


Saturday,  October  7,  1882. 


-subjects  are  largely  printed  for  theirtrse.  The 
most  successful  print  of  this  kind,  now  pro- 
duced, is  that  afforded  by  the  "Ho#6,  Mem- 
orial Press, "situated  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  school 
just  mentioned,  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
entire  reading  blind  of  this  country,  for  the 
perfection  of  the  raised  letters,  and  excellent 
subject  matter  which  is  being  printed  for 
the  use  of  this  class,  with  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
so  deeply  sympathizes.  This  gentleman  has 
raised  within  a  very  short  period  the  gratify- 
ing sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  furnishes  an  endowment  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  whioh  gives  happiness  to  a  number, 
whose  books,  must  be  necessarily  limited, 
compared  with  those  who  i&^f 


A  Blind  and  Deaf  Poet. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  prod 
ucts  of  humanity  known  to  this  gen- 
eration is  Morrison  Headv,  of  Ken 
tucky.  He  is  blind  as  a  bat  and 
deaf  as  a  post,  and  laboring  under 
such  disadvantages  that  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  he  could  do  anything- 
or  had  learned  anything.  He  is  a 
marvel  of  mechanical  dexterity,  of 
inventive  genius,  and  of  clear  and 
and  quick  cogitation.  One  seeing 
him  walking  the  streets  of  Louisville 
with  head  erect  and  strong  tread, 
holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
would  not  suspect  his  disabilities, 
nor,  watching  him  at  the  counter 
of  a  hardware  store  purchasing  a 
knife,  would  an  observer  think  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  note  t he  dealer  spoke  no 
word,  but  only  touched  the  hand 
of  the  customer.  Among  his  in- 
ventions is  a  leather  ^love  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  painted  on 
it.  You  can  talk  to  him  as  fast  as 
you  can  touch  these  letters  with  end 
ot  your  finger.  Another  of  his  in- 
ventions is  a  mechanical  w'rhihg' 
machine,  with  which  he  can  write, 
and  others  can  transcribe.  The 
machine  pricks  its  way  along  the 
paper,  and  he  can  read  his  own 
writing  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Others  can  use  the  machine  to 
write  out  for  him  anything  not  pro-; 
curable  in  blind  type,  and  he  can 
then  read  it  with  his  fingers  and  in- i 
directly  have  access  to  the  literary  1 
gems  which  would  otherwise  be  a 
sealed  book  to  hirn.  Usually  a 
blind  man  can  hear,  but  it  is  use- 
less to  read  to  Heady.  His  speech 
is  as  t  lear  and  sharp  as  that  of  a 
man  of  education,  combined  with 
great  force  of  will  and  perfect  fac- 
ulties. Since  he  cannot  hear  him- 
self spean,  the  fact  is  a  remarkable 
psychic  puzzle — for  the  best  of  us 
learn  accuracy  of  pronunciation, 
and  distinctness  ol  enunciation,  by 
dint  of  long  practice  and  studv.  ed- 
ucating ourselves  by  the  aid  of  our 
ears  and  eyes. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments 
this  man  numbers  the  art  of  poetry. 
Several  years  ?go  he  published  a 
volume  of  poetry.  We  have  just 
received  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
containing  some  selections  from  his 
unpublished  compositions.  At  ev- 
ery point  he  is  a  master.  Iambic 
pentameter  rolls  from  his  machine 
as  easily  as  iambic  tetrameter  rip- 
pled from  Scott's  pen.  The  reader 
who  has  never  seen  this  man's  poet 
ry  will  be  incredulous. — N.  O. 
Pieayiine. 
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C^e  Christian  IKegteter, 

SEPT.  28,  1882. 


SHOET-HAND  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Dr.  Arendts,  the  inventor  of  the  steno- 
graphic system  named  after  him,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  most  important 
result  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The 
idea  of  utilizing  stenography  in  blind  schools 
has  frequently  been  mooted  among  teachers, 
but  hitherto  never  been  practically  realized. 
About  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Arendts  made  a  first 
trial  with  a  thirteen-year-old  blind-born  boy, 
whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  sten- 
ography. Last  week,  this  pupil  appeared 
before  a  Berlin  audience,  consisting  chiefly 
of  experts  and  persons  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  then  and  there  exhibited  a 
surprising  dexterity  in  writing  down  polit- 
ical articles  dictated  at  random  from  news- 
papers, a  description  of  modern  Greece,  etc., 
—  pieces,  in  fact,  which  an  experienced 
stenographer,  in  full  possession  of  his  eye- 
sight, could  not  but  have  considered  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  boy 
wrote  them  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  penman 
would  have  done,  and  afterward  read  off 
what  he  had  written  with  remarkable  fluency, 
passing  his  fingers  along  the  lines.  The 
handwriting  was  perfectly  correct,  legible, 
and  even  artistic,  and,  what  is  more,  was 
accomplished  in  scarcely  more  than  a  third 
of  the  time  required  by  the  so-called 
point-type.  — Paris- American  Register. 
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BOSTON   DAILY   ADVEETISEE: 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    OCT.    5,    1882. 


PJEKKIPfS  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BIU']). 

npilE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
JL  at  the  Institution,  .South  Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  11.  at  3  P.  M.,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting, 
oct  4  (it.  M.  AXACNOS.  Secretory. 


TheHew  Rockelle  Press 


SATUEDAY,  APKIL  22,  1882. 

subjects  are  largely  printed  for  their -ase.  The 
most  successful  print  of  this  kind,  now  pro- 
duced, is  that  afforded  by  the  "Ho*6,  Mem- 
orial Press,  "situated  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
for  the  blind  in  the  oity  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  school 
just  mentioned,  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
entire  rending  blind  of  this  country,  for  the 
perfection  of  the  raised  letters,  and  excellent 
subject  matter  which  is  being  printed  for 
the  use  of  this  class,  with  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
so  deeply  sympathizes.  This  gentleman  has 
raised  within  a  very  short  period  the  gratify- 
ing sum  of  on*  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  furnishes  an  endowment  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  gives  happiness  to  a  number, 
whose  books,  mast  be  necessarily  limited, 
compared  with  those  who  >0^ 


The  Goodson  Gazette 


Saturday,  October  7,  1882. 


A  Blind  and  Deaf  Poet. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  prod 
ucts  of  humanity  known  to  this  gen- 
eration is  Morrison  Headv,  of  Ken 
tucky.  He  is  blind  as  a  bat  and 
deaf  as  a  post,  and  laboring  under 
such  disadvantages  that  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  he  could  do  anything 
or  had 
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GRAND 


In  Watchemoket    Hall,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Sept.   13, 
1882,  for  the  benefit  of 

/  William  B,  Hammond, 


The  Concert  will  consist  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 

assisted  by 

MRS.  H.   M.   MILLER, 

The  well-known  Elocutionist. 


•  PROGRAMME.  0 

PART  FIRST. 

i.  PIANO  SOLO—  "  Mountain  Stream,"  William  B.  Hammond 
CORNET  SOLO— "Fantasie,"  .  .  Joseph  R.  Lucier 
READING— Selected,  .         .         .  Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller 


SONG 


The  Bugler," 


William  B.  Hammond 


ALTO   HORN  SOLO  —  ''Swiss  Boy  and  variations," 

Master  Allie  Howland 

6.  SONG  —  "I  am  waiting  for  thy  coming,"  Fanny  Kimball 

7.  MUSICAL  TRIAL  —  Duett,       Messrs.  Bolles  and  Hammond 


PART  SECOND. 

8.  BARITONE  SOLO  — "Alice,  where  art  thou," 

J.  Henry  Sterling 

9.  TRIO  —  "  Crows  in  the  Cornfield," 

Messrs.  Bolles,  Hammond  and  Rowand 

10.  CORNET  SOLO  —  "  Russian  Fantasie,"         Joseph  R.  Lucier 

11.  SONG— "  My  Queen,"  .         .         .         William  Hammond 

12.  PIANO  SOLO  —  "  Enticement  Waltz," 

Master  Allie  Howland 

13.  READINGS— Selected,  .         .         .         Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller 

14.  TRIO  —  "  A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled," 

Messrs.  Bolles,  Lucier  and  Hammond 


5,  Accompanists,  Misses  Lizzie  Patterson  and  Ella  Shaw. 
Pia?io  from   Cory  Bros. ,  131  Westminster  Street. 
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M.   Anagnos, 

Secretary. 


BOSTON   DAILY    ADVERTISES: 


RSDAY    MORNING.    OCT.    12,  1882. 


ASYLUM    FOR    THE    BUND. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind— Election 
of  Officers,  etc. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  w  as  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  asylum  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton. The  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  report  ot  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  Was  submitted,  showing  that  the 
receipts  from  various  sources  for  the  year  had 
been  $19,130  70,  which,  together  with  the  balance 
of  last  year,  of  $1288  lfi,  and  income  made  a  total 

..IOC  42,  and  leaves  a  present  balance  ot  in- 
come 6f  $8300  43.  Among-  the  receipts  were: 
From  the  State  of,  Massachusetts,  $30,000; 
Maine,  $3600;  New   Hampshire,   $3G2J;  Conneeti- 

i300;  Rhode  Island,  $3544;  Vermont,  $2050. 
The  printing  fund  now  amounts  to  $108,619  01, 
the  excess  above  the  subscription  of  $100,000 
being  ,  income  which  has  accumulated 
on  investments  of  the  fund.  The  total 
printing  fund  investment  is  now  $107,000.  The 
report  of  the  trustees  was  read  by  Mr.  John  S. 
I.) wight.  .  it  begins  with  some  remarks  congratu- 
latory of  the  success  of  the  school  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  102;  admitted,  29;  discharged,  28; 
present  number,  166.  General  good  health  has 
prevailed,  find  there  has  been  no  case  of  severe 
'duces.  The  printing  of  embossed  books  has  been 
carried  on%ith  vigor,  and  copies  of  tbe  several 

have  been  given  to  the  public  libraries  of 
Providence,  Worcester,  Hartford  and  Lcwiston 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  selling  copies 
of  such  books  to  all  regular  institutions  fur  the 
blind  in  this  country  at  fifteen  per  cent  below  the 
cost  of  producing  tiiem,  and  the  hope  is  to  be  able 
to  sell  tlieni  at  still  lower  rates,  as  low  at  least  as 
forty  per  cent  below  cost.  The  project  for  es- 
tablishing a  kindergarten  system  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  institution,  in  which  blind  children  from 
rive  to  ten  years  of  age  may  be  taught,  is  warmly 
recommended.  The  work  department  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  $1117  29 
this  yearj  last  year  the  deficit  was  $1186  33.  The 
receipts  for  goods  sold  have  been  $15,680  86,  an 
increase  of  $t5G2  45.  The  expenditure  for  stock 
and  labor  has  been  $16,748.    Twenty  persons  have 

•luuloyeu,  and  their  earnings  have  been 
$3600  81.  lne  trustees  desire  to  increase  the 
sales  so  that  all  who  wish  to  work  can  have  op- 
portunity. A  eulogy  of  some  length  was  be- 
stowed on  the  character  and  services  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  late  Kobert  E.  Apthorp, 
and  the  report  then  continues:  "We  mourn 
also  the  death  of  three  other  estimable 
friends  of  the  institution,  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
S.  Botch,  who  served  for  several  years  as  trustee; 
that  of  Miss  Mary  Wiggiesworth.  who  has  shown 
her  good  will  towards  its  beneficiaries  by  gener- 
ous gifts  to  its  funds;  and  that  ot  Mr.  Delano  A. 
Goddard,  late  editor  of  the  boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  school,  vis- 
ited it  repeatedly  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to- 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  through 
the  influential  columns  of  his  journal." 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president, 
Kdward  .Jackson; 
trustees,  JuSepJj  H. 
inson,  Edward  ]s.  Per- 
VI.  <!•  ine'v."  Samc.sl  G.  Sneiling, 
turgis,    George  W.  Wales,  John  C.  Phil- 
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EVENING  TfiANSCRIPT 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER    18,    1883. 


JBqgtoit  Journal 

HURSDAY  MORNING.  OCTOBER  1 2. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  BUud. 

The  corporation  held  its  annual  meeting  yest  jr- 
day  afternoon  in  the  parlors  of  the  institute. 
President  Eliot  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  direcfcoi 
offered  a  detailed  report  of  the  workings  of  ths 
institution  and  of  similar  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  The  trustees  stated  that  on  Sept* 
30  last  year  there  were  162  blind  persons  in  the  in- 
stitution, including  teachers  and  pupils  of  both 
sexes;  admitted  since  then  29,  discharged  20,  pres- 
ent number  1G5.  The  treasurer  reported  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  commencing  and  ending 
Sept.  30,  to  have  been  $79,306.42,  expenditures 
$69,667.83,  balance  $9638.59.  Prom  this  is  deducted 
a  debt  of  $1288.16,  which  was  the  deficit  of  last  year, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $8350.43.  He  also  report- 
ed that  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  the  friends 
of  the  institution  to  the  printing  fund  is  $108,- 
619.01 ;  the  amount  asked  for  was  $100,000.  Of  the 
former,  $108,000  has  been  invested.  The  principal 
is  not  to  be  used,  but  the  income  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the.  printing  of  current  and  past  litera- 
ture in  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  The  follow- 
ing important  resolutions,  which  explain  them- 
selves, were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  object  of  the  friends  of  the  blind 
in  raising  an  endowment  of  $100,030  for  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  is  not  only  to  provide  the  pupils  of 
our  institution  with  an  adequate  supply  of  em- 
bossed books  and  tangible  apparatus,  but  also  to 
re  .lt'er  our  publications  accessible  to  all  sightless 
rer  ceis  in  I\ew  England,  and  to  aid,  so  far  as  it 
lies  in  our  power,  all  other  schools  similar  to  our 
own  in  their  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  their 
educational  facilities. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  books  issued  by  our 
press  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  Eewiston,  Me.,  to  be  loaned  free  of  charge t» 
all  blind  persons  who  may  desire  to  read  them. 

Resolved,  That  all  our  publications  be  sold  to 
regular  institutions  at  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the 
'actual  cost  marked  on  our  catalogue. 

The  trustees  hope  to  be  so  favored  by  circum- 
stances as  to  be  able  to  increase  the  discount  to 
forty  per  cent.  In  the  report  of  the  trustees 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  a 
school  where  blind  children  throughout  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  can  bo 
taken  aud  prepared  for"  the  institute  courses, 
which  would  thereby  be  advanced  in  grade  and 
importance.  It  was'  shown  how  badly  the  young 
blind  must,  suffer,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
place  in  the  State  where  blind  children  of  tender 
age  are  admitted,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  an 
endowment  of  $250,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  school  in  some  of  the  suburbs  around 
Boston.  The  following  board  of  officers  was 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel 
Eliot;  vice  president,  John  Cummings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson ;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos ;  trustees, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry  I.ee  Higginson,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Sneiling. 
James  Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales,  John  C. 
Phillipps. 


Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind  was  held  at  3 
P.  M.  yesterday,  President  Samuel  Eliot,  LL-  D., 
In  the  chair.  Dr.  John  S.  Dwlght  rendered  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  showing  that 
there  were  162  inmates  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  year;  admitted  during  the  year,  29;  dis- 
charged, 26;  present  number,  165.  The  report 
alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  D.  Apthorp, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  work  during 
the  past  year.  Special  mention  and  urgent  rec- 
ommendation was  made  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  Kindergarten  School  for  the 
blind,  of  which  there  is  pressing  need.  It  is  de- 
sired to  secure  for  the  purpose  five  acres  of  land 
In  one  of  the  suburban  portions  of  the  city  and  to 
obtain  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  school  a  permanent  endowment  of  S250,- 
000.  A.11  philanthropic  citizens  of  Boston  will 
be  expected  to  respond  to  the  call  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  little  ones.  The  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer showed  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
were  $79,300  42;  expenses,  $09,067  83;  leaving 
a  balance  ot  $9038  59.  Deducting  the  de- 
ficiencv  at  the  opening  of  the  year  there  is  a 
cash  balance  on  hand  of  $8350  43.  The  total 
amount  of  the  printing  received  is  $108,019  01, 
of  which  $44,385  20  was  received  during  the 
previous  year.  The  Special  Committee  on  the 
Celebration  of  the  Seml-Centennlal  of  the  Insti- 
tution rendered  a  report.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
Vice  President,  John  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson:  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  Trus- 
tees, Joseph  15.  Glover,  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
Edsvard  X.  Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel 
G.  Sneiling,  James  Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales, 
John  C.  Phillips.  After  the  meeting  the  mem- 
bers entered  the  exhibition  apartment,  where 
some  very  interesting  school  exercises  were 
given  by  the  blind  pupils. 
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THURSDAY,  OCT.   12,  1882. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 
Annual    Meeting  of   the    Corporation— Elec- 
tion of  Officers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding.  The  report 
of  the  trustees  was  read  by  John  S.  Dwight, 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  giving  a  synopsis 
of  the  work  done  during  the  year.  There  were 
162  blind  persons  in  the  institution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  are  165  at  the  present  time, 
twenty-nine  having  been  admitted  and  twen 
discharged.  The  report  of  1  he  treasurer  showed 
the  receipts  during  the  year  to  have  been  $79,- 
300  42,  and  the  expenditures  s;;;v:'i7  83.  There 
was  a  deficiency  al  thi  tg  of  the  year 

amounting  to  $1288  16,  leaving  now  in  the  treasury 
$8350  -4;;.  It  was  reported  that  the  printing  fund 
for  the  blind  amounts  >  »8,619  01,  of  winch 

$64,258  81    was    raised   during   the   year,      lhe 
mittee  on  the  celebration  ot  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  presented  its  report.    The  following 
rs  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-pvesideut,  John  Cum- 
treasurer,  Edward  Jacissou;  secretary.  M. 
Anaenos;  trustees,  Joseph  B.  (Uover,  Henry  J.oe  His- 
uinson,  Edward  N.Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Qnlncy.  Sam- 
nel  <;.  Sneiling,  James  sturgis,  George  W.  Wales, 
John  C,  Phillips. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  corporation  the  mem- 

cled  an  exhibition  of 

I  and  kindergarten  exercises  and  mti 

the  music  hall,    in  the  report  of  the  trustees  an 

ieal  is  made  forth  it  of  a 

kindergarten,    with   a   1  >•     At 

present    uo    adequate    provision     is    made    for 

children  from  5  of  age.  many  of 

whom  are  now  brought  up  in  Nev  I  under 

unwholesome  influences.    It  is  desired  to  obtain 

live  acres  of  land  in  some  one  of  the  suburbs,  and 

a  permanent  endowment,  of  $250,000.    The  kin- 

.  need  not   be  in   connection  with  the 

Perkins   Institution   in   South   Boston   anymore 

than  to  have  the  same  board  of  directors. 
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THURSDAY,     OCTOBER     12,    1882 


The  i  nnual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  lilind  waa  held  at  3  P.  M., 
vesterduy.  The  report  ot  the  Treasurer  showed  that 
the  receipts  during  the  year  were  $79,306.42;  ex- 
penses, $09,667.83;  leaving  a  balance  of  $9638.59. 
Deducting  the  deficiency  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
there  ib  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $8350.43.  The 
total  amount  of  the  printing  received  is  $108,619.01, 
Of  which  $44,365.20  was  received  during  the  previous 
year. 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 


Tnt'KSDAT,    OCT.    12,    188S. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

SOUTH      BOSTON,    OCT.    14,    1882 


The  Goodson  Gazette. 


Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Corporation  at 
South  Bostou. 

The  corporation  of  Perkins  School  for  tho 

Blind  (state  institution),  at  South  Boston,  held 

its  annual  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
parlors  of  the  institute.  President  Eliot  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  secrc- 
ol  the  board,  and  the  kind  and  able 
director  of  tho  institution,  offered  a 
detailed  report  of  the  workings  of  the 
institution  and  of  similar  institutions  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  trustees  stated  that,  j 
on  Seut.  30,  last  year,  there  were  \<a\ 
blind  persons  in  tiio  institution,  includ-^ 
irijt  teachers  and  pupils  of  both  sex$»; 
admitted  since  then,  29;  discharged, 
25;  present  number,  1G5.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  c 
mencing  and  ending  Sept.  30,  to  have  been 
i.42;  expenditures,  $Gi),667.83;  foalanae, 
v.i.  From  this  is  deducted  a  debt  of 
§1288.16,  which  was  the  deficit  of  last  year, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $8350.43.  He  also 
reported  that  the  total  amount  subscribed  by 
the  friends  of  the  institution  to  tho  printing 
fund  is  $ll)S,Ciy.01 ;  the  amount  asked  for 
was  $100,000.  Of  the  former,  $108,000  has 
been  invested.  The  principal  is  not  to 
be  used,  But  the  lr.edhio  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  printing  of  current  and  past  literature  iu 
the  b.ind.  The  following  im- 
portant resolutions,  which  explain  themselves, 
wore  adopted: 

Wh»reaB.  the  object  of  the  friends  of  the  b'.hi'l  In 
raiihi.-  un  endowment  of  $  1 00.000  for  the  Howe  3!e- 
to  provide  the  pupils  of  >  ur 
Institution  with  an  adequate  supply  if  em- 
bossed books  and  tangible  apparatus, 
butatsi  to  render  our  publications  ar- 
slj-'h (less  readers  In  N'ew   England,  and  to  aid.  so  far 

u  to  our 
■ts  to  Increase  aui  improve  their 
faci  U'.os. 

.  of  the  books  ijsueo  by  our 
i  placed  In  die  public  libraries  oi   Provi 
It.  I.,  Worcester,  Mass..  Hartford,  Ot.  and   Leftist  on, 
be  loaned  free  of  charge  to  all  I 
i  may  desire  to  read  tb 

\  ed.  that  all  our  publications  1  e  Sold  to  regular 
'institutions  ar   15   per  cent,   bulow    the    aeluai 
;ed  on  our  catalogue. 

I    The  trustees  hope  to  be  so  fa^  i  cuni- 

stanees  as  to  be  able  to  increase  the  discount 
to  40  per  cent.  In  the  report  of  the 
trustees  special  attention  was  called 
the  necessity  of  a  school  wiiero 
ad  children  throughout  the  state,  between 
ages  of  5  and  12  years,  can  be  taken  and 
prepared  for  the  institute  courses,  which 
would  thereby  be  advanced  in  grade  and  im- 
portance. It  was  shown  how  badly  t lie  young 
blind  must  sillier,  on  account  of  there  "being 
no  place  in  the  state  where  blind  children  of 
tender  ages  are  admitted,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  for  an  endowment  of  $'250,000,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  kindergarten  school  in 
somo  of  the  suburbs  around  Boston.  The 
following  board  or  officers  was  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
vice-president,  John  Cunuuings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  Jo- cph  B.  Glover,  Ilenry  Lee  llig- 
ginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
Qnincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Btnrgis, 
George  W.  Wales,  John  C.  Philliups. 


B 


m  %t\ 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  Second-Class  Matter. 


SPRINGFIELD.  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14. 


The  Perkins  institute  for  the  hlind  at  Bos- 
ton has  admitted  29  patients  during  the  year, 
discharged  26  and  now  has  165.  The  year's  re- 
ceipts have  heen  $79,306  and  the  expenses  $69,- 
€67.  and  after  paying  last  year's  deficiency 
there  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  $8350.  The  trus- 
tees say  there  is  pressing  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kindergarten  school  for  the  blind, 
as  was  proposed  a  while  since,  and  they  want 
to  buy  five  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  establishing  the 
school  and  permanently  endowing  it  will  be 
$250,000,  and  rich  charitable  people  are  asked 
to  subscribe  this  amount.  Samuel  Eliot  has 
been  re-elected  president  for  the  year,  and  M. 
Anagnos  is  secretary. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  animal  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  building,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  occupying  the  chair.  The  re- 
port of  tho  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
was  submitted,  showing  that  the  receipts 
from  various  sources  for  the  year  had  been 
$19,130.70,  which,  together  with  the  bal- 
ance of  last  year,  of  $1288.16,  and  income 
made  a  total  of  $79,306.42,  and  leaves  a 
present  balance  of  income  of  $8350.43. 
Among  the  receipts  were  :  From  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  $30,000;  Maine,  $3600; 
New  Hampshire,  $3620  ;  Connecticut,  $4300; 
Rhode  Island,  $3544;  Vermont,  $2550.  The 
printing  fund  now  amounts  to  $108,619.01, 
the  excess  above  the  subscription  of  $100,- 
000  being  income  which  has  accumulated 
on  investments  of  the  fund.  The  total 
printing  fnud  investment  is  now  $107,000. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight.  It  begins  with  some  re- 
marks congratulatory  of  the  success  of  the 
school  during  the  year.  "ji.e  number  of 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
162  ;  admitted,  29  ;  discharged,  26 ;  present 
number,  165.  General  good  health  has 
prevailed,  and  there  has  been  no  ease  of 
severe  illness.  The  printing  of  embossed 
books  has  been  carried  on  with  vigor,  and 
copies  of  the  severa  issues  have  been  given 
to  the  public  libraries  of  Providence,  Woi- 
cester,  Hartford  and  Lewistou.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  explain  them- 
selves, were  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  object  of  the  friends  of  the 
blind  in  raising  an  endowment  of  #100,000  for 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  pupils  of  our  institution  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  embossed  books  and  tangible 
apparatus,  but  also  to  render  our  publications 
accessible  to  all  sightless  readers  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  aid,  >o  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power, 
all  other  schools  similar  to  our  own  in  their  ef- 
forts to  increase  and  improve  their  educational 
facilities. 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  the  books  issued  by 
our  press  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Providence,  U.  I.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  to  be  loaned  free  o.t 
charge  to  all  blind  persons  who  may  desire  to 
reatl  them. 

Resolved,  that  all  our  publications  be  sold  to 
regular  institutions  at  15  per  cent,  below  the 
actual  cost  marked  on  our  catalogue. 

The  project  for  establishing  a  kindergar- 
ten system  as  an  adjunct  of  the  institution, 
iu  which  blind  children  from  five  to  teu 
years  of  age  may  be  taught,  is  warmly  rec- 
ommended. The  work  department  of  the 
institution  has  been  carried  on  at  a  loss  of 
$1117  29  this  year;  last  year  the  deficit 
was  $1186  33.  The  receipts  for  goods  sold 
have  been  $15,680.86,  au  increase  of  $1562.- 
45.  The  expenditure  for  stock  and  labor 
has  been  $16,748.  Twenty  persous  have 
been  employed,  and  their  earnings  have 
been  $3600.81.  The  trustees  desire  to  in- 
crease the  sales  so  that  all  who  wish  to 
work  can  have  opportunity.  A  eulogy  of 
some  length  was  bestowed  on  the  charac- 
ter and  services  to  the  institution  of  the 
late  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  and  the  report 
then  continues  :  ''We  mourn  also  the  death 
of  three  other  estimable  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch, 
who  served  for  several  years  as  trustee ; 
that  of  Miss  Mary  Wigglesworth,  who  has 
shown  her  good  will  towards  its  beuiqeia- 
ries  by  generous  gifts  to  its  funds ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Delano  A.  Goddard,  late  editor 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  school,  visited  it  re- 
peatedly and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  education  ot  the  blind  through 
the  influential  columns  of  his  journal.'' 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice- 
president,  John  Cumming8  ;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Stur- 
gis,  George  W.  Wales,  Johu  C.  Phillips. 


Saturday,  October  14,  1882. 


From  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly 
The  Blind  Postmaster  General. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
extended  and  complicated  details 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
Great  Britain  are  controlled  by  a 
gentleman  who  would  seem  to  be 
disqualified  for  the  position  on  ac- 
count of  blindness.  He  has  brave- 
ly overmastered  the  peculiar  diffi 
culties  that  opposed  him,  and  has 
risen  to  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility, having  filled  a  Professor's 
Chair  at  Cambridge  University, 
been  elected  to  Parliament,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Gladstone 
administration. 

Prof.  Henry  Fawcett  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  who 
ever  took  part  in  an  English  admin- 
istration. He  is  totally  blind,  hav- 
ing 'ost  his  sight  when  a  young  man, 
at  Cambridge,  by  the  explosion  of 
a  gun.  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back which  would  have  incapaci 
tated  most  men  from  taking  part  in 
public  life,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  shown 
a  power  of  study  which  has  resulted 
in  his  being  one  of  the  best  inform- 
ed men  of  his  time.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished political  economist,  a 
profound  mathematician,  and  wide- 
ly read  in  all  matters  of  history  and 
literature.  Perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular of  his  accomplishments  is  his 
dexterity  as  an  angler,  he  being 
able  to  handle  the  rod  and  fly  with 
extraordinary  success.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  is  greatly  respected 
by  all  parties.  An  attendant  guides 
him  to  the  door,  and  there  ready 
hands  are  always  to  be  found  to  di- 
rect the  sightless  Minister  to  his 
place.  He  is  a  sound  and  lucid,  if 
not  a  very  attractive,  speaker,  hav 
ing  a  wonderful  command  ot  facts 
and  figures,  which,  thanks  to  his 
acute  memory,  he  masters  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  and  retentiveness. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has,  of  course,  many 
devoted  friends  to  help  him,  and  is 
also  blessed  with  a  peculiarly  ac- 
compl'shed  wife,  whose  attainments 
in  literature  and  science  are  almost 
as  great  as  his  own. 

He  has  displayed  remarkable  vig- 
or ever  since  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Postmaster  General. — 
His  policy  is  one  of  solid,  practical 
reform,  and  in  his  own  person  he 
represents,  pernaps  more  than  any 
Ocher  public  man  now  living,  the 
strong,  enlightened  common  sense 
of  the  English  nation.  No  Minis- 
,er  who  ever  had  charge  of  the  Post 
Office  has,  in  the  space  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he^has^  been  in  power, 
effected  so  many  useful  changes  in 
his  department  as  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
done.  He  introduced  a  new  system 
of  money-orders,  or  checks  for  small 
sums,  which  has  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  ;  and  not  less 
valuable  has  been  the  plan  by  which 
the  Post  Office  receives   stamps   as 


f. 


deposits  in  savings  banks,  an  inno- 
vation successfully  introduced  in 
order  to  carry  out  Mr.  Fawcett's 
favorite  and  excellent  idea  of  offer 
ing  the  poor  every  possible  facility 
for  practising  the  virtue  of  thrift. 
He  is  also  contemplating  cheaper 
telegrams  and  a  new  and  improved 
parcel  post. 

In  an  address  to  a  company  of 
about  300  blind  people,  Prof.  Faw- 
cett,  refeiring  to  his  being  deprived 
of  sight  at  the  age  of  25,  said  : 

"When  this  calamity  occurred  I 
felt  that  the  common-sense  thing  to 
do  was  to  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
and  see  how  the  new  and  changed 
life  could  best  be  lived.  Many 
friends  came  forward  with  kind  ad- 
vice, and  they  said  to  me,  'You 
will  have  to  live  a  life  of  content 
plation;'  but  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  come  to  the  distinct  con 
elusion  that  that  was  not  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  So  I  resolved, 
and  have  adhered  to  that  resolve, 
to  live  exactly  as  if  I  still  possessed 
the  sense  of  vision.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is 
imposiible  for  the  blind  to  do  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
things  which  they  can  do,  and  I 
know  of  many  blind  people  who 
can  accomplish  far  more  than  I  am 
able  to  do.  When  I  lost  my  sight, 
there  were  many  pursuits  of  which 
I  was  passionately  fond,  and  I  de- 
termined that  those  I  could  follow, 
I, would  follow  ,  and  I  derive  from 
them  as  much  plensure  now  as  in 
the  days  of  yore. 

"There  is  still  for  you,  who  have 
to  go  through  life  under  the  same 
circumstances,  an  abundant  store, 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  if  you 
will  only  have  the  courage  and  de- 
termination to  avail  yourselves  of 
it.  And  those  who  possess  sight 
may  take  it  from  me  that  the  kind- 
est thing  they  can  do  for  the  blind 
is  to  enable  them,  if  possible,  to 
get  their  living  as  independent  men 
or  independent  women.  I  would 
lay  down  these  two  simple  princi- 
ples: With  regard  to  those  who 
hre  blind  from  childhood,  teach 
them,  if  possible,  to  earn  their  own 
living ;  and  with  those  to  whom 
blindness  has  come  in  after  life,  if 
they  require  assistance,  give  it  them 
in  their  own  homes,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  an  institution.  Home 
to  them,  with  all  its  joys  and  pleas- 
ures, has  the  same  charms  it  posses- 
ses for  others.  Therefore,  if  possi- 
jjk,  let  them  not  be  taken  from  it." 

What  A  Blind  Man  Did. 


gale.     At  the  age  of  five  and-tuemy 
he  had  saved  money  enough  with 
which  to  purchase  a  wheeled  carri- 
age and  horses,   for  the  convryinp; 
of  people  to  and  frop.-  place?  e'  j  u'~- 
lic  amusement.      A   few  \e.ut,  later 
'  he  sold  his  horses,  and  enlisted  as  a 
musician    in    Colo  lei    Thorn  ten's 
Volunteers,  and  was  taken  prsoner 
at  the  battle  of  Faikrlk.      He  was 
soon  released,  however,  and  return- 
ed to  Knaresborot  gh,  where  he  was 
born,  and  commenced  the    business 
pf  a  common  carrier  between  that 
town  and  York,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
I'  miles  ;  and   while  thus  engaged  he 
served  as  guide  at  night  through  the 
intricate  passes,  or  when  the  '.racks 
werecovered  with  snow.     As  might 
be  expected,  strangers  often  hesi- 
tated about  placing  themselves  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  man  so  utter- 
ly blind  that  even  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight  upon  the  snow  was  not  per 
ceptible  to  him  ;  but  he  never  fail- 
ed them.      Over  the  trackless  waste 
he     would    conduct     the    traveler, 
where,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
only  asheet  of  of  unbroken  and  un- 
marked snow  lay  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  he  never  went  wrong,  and  never 
hesitated.     But  more  than  this  :  at 
the  age  of  forly  he  could  follow  the 
chase  aljwrell  and  as  keenly  as  thp 
rest.     He  had  his  own  horses,  and 
he    could    follow  those  hound»  as 
surely  as  the  keenest-sighted  man  of 
the  country.     John  Metcalf  was  on 
a    visit  to  his  native  place  in  the 
year  1788,  being  then  seventy-one 
years  of  age — healthy,  rugged,  and 
strong.     He  had  come  from  Hud- 
dersfield,    in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
had  just  finished  the  building  of  a 
piece  of  road,  and  the  construction 
of  a  splendid  bridge.  — Agent's  Her- 
ald. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER    16,    1882. 


John  Metcalf  was  a  native  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  born  in 
the  year  171 7,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Harrowgate.  He  lost  his  sight, 
from  the  effects  of  the  measles,  when 
fo  lr  years  old,  and  very  shordy  be 
c;  me  totally  blind  —  utterlv  uncon- 
scious of  light  !  His  first  efforts  to- 
wards sustaining  himself  were  mad  j 
apon  the  violin.  He  became  an 
export  performer  on  the  instrument 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  fo  •  many 
years  attended  as  a  musician  at  the 
"Queen's  Head,"  in  High  Har.ow- 


.  The  annual  meeting  ot  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,   was  held    last  Wednesday,   when 

Samuel  Eliot  was  chosen  President,  and  M. 
Anagnos  was  re-elected  Secretary.  The  in- 
come ot  the  institution  from  various  sources 
was  last  year  $19,130.70.  The  total  printing 
fund  now  amounts  to  §107,000.  The  number 
of  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
was  162.  Admitted  during  the  year,  29;  dis- 
charged, 26; — present  number  165.  The 
work  department  has  been  carried  on  at  a 
loss  of  $1117.29;  the  deficit  of  the  previous 
year  was  $1186.33.  The  receipts  for  goods 
sold  were  $15,6S0.86— an  increase  of  $1562.45 
over  the  previous  year.  It  is  contemplated 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  department,  for 
the  instruction  of  blind  children  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  a  class  for  whom  no  ade- 
quate provision  now  exists. 


§= 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 


SOUTH     BOSTON,    NOV.  18,    1882. 

— An  excellent  concert  was  given  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  Inst  Wednesday 
evening  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Fenderson  and  other  talent. 


BOSTON   DAILY    ADVERTISES : 


c 


MONDAY    MORNING,    NOV.   6,   1882, 


Dr.  S.  O.  Howe  to  ■ 


■  {introducing  John  Brown). 

New  York,  Feb.  5.  1857, 
My  near  Sir,— A  friend  requests  me  to  w  rite  a  line  to 
you  introducing  Captain  John  Brown  of  Kansas.  1 
have  carefully  watched  the  mo\  entente  ot  Brown  lor  two 
years,  ami  have  considerable  personal  knowledge  of  him. 
lie  is  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  martyrs  are  made;  lie  is 
called  "Fighting  lirown,"  because  under  his  natural  and 
unaffected  simplicity  and  modesty  there  is  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  war  upon  injustice  and  wrong.  He  is  cool, 
tearless, 'keen,  and  ready  with  all  his  mental  and  bod.lv 
powers  in  the  most,  sudden  and  imminent  danger.  11 
you  would  like  to  talk  with  him  upon  the  square,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  about  what  might  perhaps  seem  at 
ins:  to  be  treason,  he  will  be  clad  to  talk  with  you.  So 
far  as  one  man  can  answer  for  another,  whom  lie  has  not 
known  very  long  and  intimately,  I  can  answer  for 
Brown's  honesty  of  purpose,    Faithfully  yours, 

S.  (i.  HOWS. 


Ho 
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EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 


FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,    1883. 


At  the  Perkins  Tnstitutio/i  for  the  Blind,  law 
evening-,  there  was  given  a  concert  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson  and  Mr. 
J.  Dudley  Hall.  The  music  room  of  the  institution 
was  filled  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school 
and  a  tew  invited  guests.  The  programme  was 
made  up  of  selections  of  the  choicest  character. 
It  would  be  .superfluous  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
playing  of  an  artiste  so  well  and  favorably  known 
as  is  Airs.  Sherwood,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  audience  by  which  good  music  is  more 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Mrs.  Fenderson  sang  her 
selections  in  a  charming  and  finished  in  aimer. 
Mr.  Hall  played  the  accompaniments  with  refined 
taste. 


THE    MUSICAL    RECORD. 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER  9,  1882. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  Record: 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the 
bare  aspect  of  the  trees  that  stand  like  mam- 
moth harps,  upon  whose  strings  of  branch  and 
twig,  the  wind  plays  dirges  to  its  victims — the 
fallen  leaves,  which  lie  about  in  heaps  of  brown 
unhappiness,  emitting  a  doleful  crackle  as  I 
pass  over  them.  To  draw  again  from  the  well 
of  figurative  language,  how  like  untuned  in- 
struments are  the  trees !  Tuned  were  they,  by 
April  and  May;  the  summer  months  produced 
from  them  a  rich  melody  of  green ;  but  it  was 
not  until  touched  by  October's  skilful  hand 
that  the  responsive  leaf-keys  brought  forth 
their  exquisite  harmonies  of  color,  each  modu- 
lation of  which  was  attended  with  some  new 
and  striking  beauty.  Now  the  foliage  key-board 
is  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  framework 
that  contained  it  remains;  let  us  console  our- 
selves., however,  by  the  reflection  that  a  new 
key-board  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess of  re-tuning  the  trees  is  delayed  only  till 
the  arrival  of  the  tuner,  Sprinsr,  under  whose 
influence,  shall  they,  in  company  with  the 
grass  and  flowers  shoot  bud  and  blossom  into 
tune,  preparatory  to  giving  forth  their  hymn  of 
loveliness,  beneath  the  control  of  another  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

How  closely  allied  are  color  and  tone !  the 
spectrum  from  red  to  violet  corresponds  to  the 
scale,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  sounds,  in 
that  various  tints  and  shades  coincide  with 
whole  and  semi-tones;  we  are  constantly  bor- 
rowing phrases  from  each  to  apply  to  the  other, 
and  inched  so  interdependent  are  they,  that 
with  many  persons  the  letters  of  the  musical 
alphabet  are  mentally  colored,  so  that  their 
hues  become  incorporated  with  the  tones  they 
represent, to  such  a  degree  that  when  listening 
to  a  composition,  the  combinations  of  letters 
suggested  by  moving  harmonies,  present  to 
these  individuals  a  fabric  of  mingled  dyes, 
that  form  with  the  music  a  double  panorama, 
adding  greatly  to  their  enjoyment.  Whether 
this  matter  of  coloring  a  tone  is  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  its  letter,  the   writer,   owing  to 
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limited  investigations,  is  unable  to  determine. 
There  may  be  those  to  whom  musical  sounds, 
independent  of  letters,  convey  color,but  in  any 
case  a  development  of  the  subject  would  no 
doubt  show  many  curious  phases  and  prove  of 
no  small  interest. 

Yes,  the  days  of  melancholy  music  are  come. 
The  great  music-caterer,  Nature,  has  nothing 
but  sadness  to  offer.  Her  prima-donnas  have 
flown  to  fulfil  engagements  made  by  their  con- 
cert manager,  the  South,  while  her  insect  vio- 
linists that  have  charmed  us  through  the  sum- 
mer with  delightful  matinees  and  soirees,  have 
ceased  to  draw  the  bow,  and  even  her  mighty 
thunder-drum  is  silent. 

Is  the  northern  portion  of  her  choir  and  or- 
chestra, then  disbanded?  By  no  means.  New 
and  different  performers  are  being  introduced 
npon  the  stage  of  Time  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  withdrawn,  and  another  movement  in  a 
minor  key  of  her  wondrous  symphony  has  be- 
gun ;  warblers  of  less  note  appear,  to  take  less 
prominent  parts,  and  piccolos  and  whistles  are 
added  to  the  wind-instruments, for  which  snow- 
accompaniments  are  speedily  promised. 

The  music  of  Nature  is  gradually  assuming  a 
colder  character,  becoming  more  strict  and 
rigid  in  harmonic  treatment  and  less  emotional, 
but  welcome  still.  We  should  ever  be  content 
to  listen  to  what  our  all-mother  provides,  for 
only  by  so  doing  can  we  appreciate  those  attri- 
butes of  the  Master  Composer,  presented  by 
the  music  of  his  interpreter. 

What  lessons  teachers  of  Art  may  learn  from 
this  grand  interpretation  of  God,  in  which  ex- 
pression and  technique  are  so  beautifully  and 
sublimely  blended  as  to  thrill  the  soul  with 
awed  delight!  Here  is  no  preponderence  of  the 
one  over  the  other,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
man's  vocal  and  instrumental  performances. 
Whatever  of  this  melodious  knowledge  is  borne 
into  consciousness,  breathes  of  the  coalition  of 
divinity  and  its  technical  presentation.  Let  all 
musicians  follow  the  glorious  example  thus  af- 
forded, and  seek  in  performing  to  combine  soul 
and  executive  ability,  for  it  is  only  the  right 
blending  of  these  qualities  that  electrifies  an 
audience  and  wins  a  shrine  in  the  temple  of 
Fame. 

Henby  W.  Stratton. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  Hecond-Ulass  Matter. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23. 
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The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at  Bos- 
ton has  had  162  inmates  during  the  past  year, 
29  having  heen  admitted  and  26  discharged.  A 
cash  balance  of  $8350  is  left  in  the  treasury  and 
the  school  is  prosperous. 


THE  APOLLO 


DECEMBER,  1882. 


Written  expressly  for  The  Apollo. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CULTURE  FOR 
MUSICIANS. 

HENRY  W.  STRATTON. 

The    pursuit   of   the   branches   of   knowledge   as 
specialties,  carried  to  excess,  retards  not  only  gen- 
eral culture  of  soul  but  advancement  in  a  chosen 
profession.     Innate  gifts  and  capacities  depend  to  a 
lar.e  extent  upon  each  other  for  development,  hence 
the  growth  of  a  single  power  becomes  embarrassed 
when  deprived  of  aid  from  others,  which  if  allowed 
their  share  of  vital    energy  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  one  selected  for  training.     Broad, 
education,  mental,   moral    and   physical,    acts   as    a 
stimulus   in  special  lines  of  work,  furnishing  abun- 
dant material  for  their  prosecution.     Thus  the  law- 
yer,   doctor,  painter   or   poet,   by   cultivating   aside 
from  his  occupation  other  capabilities  of  his  being, 
receives   a   strong   forward    impulse    and    acquires 
through   new   channels   fresh   conceptions  from  the 


vast  reservoir  of  knowledge,  that  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  life-work  with  better  judgment  and  skill. 
Although  one  canflot  be  equally  educated  in  all 
directions,  the  specialist,  to  carry  on  his  labors  with 
the  best  advantage,  should  become  a  generalist  by 
developing,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  all  quali- 
ties and  resources  of  his  nature.  These  remarks  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  musicians,  because  as  a  class 
they  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  their  art  as 
to  quite  ignore  literary  culture,  whose  importance 
and  influence  upon  a  musical  career  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Indeed,  music  and  literature  are 
almost  inseparable  companions,  since  being  mutually 
dependent  they  mould  one  another,  partaking  largely 
of  each  other's  characteristics. 

The  composer  should  be  trained  in  the  school  of 
letters,  for  in  setting  words  to  music  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poem's  meaning  and  construction  becomes 
necessary.  Acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  clas- 
sic authors  induces  largeness  of  comprehension, 
elevates  and  refines  the  standard  cf  thought,  and 
stimulates  the  imagination,  thus  broadening  and 
intensifying  the  creative  gift  (which  reproduces  in 
music  whatever  is  transmitted  to  its  impressionable 
nature)  and  enlarging  musical  abilities  generally. 

The   teacher    blest   with    literary   information   is 
enabled   to   instruct  with  great   discretion,  for  his' 
knowledge  guides  him  in  selecting  suitable  language 
and  illustrations  for  presenting  ideas  to  the  pupil  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  confusion.     Of  especial 
importance  in  teaching  the  young  is   care   in  the 
choice  of  words  whose  import  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
juvenile  mind.     To  players  and  singers,  literary  at- 
tainments are  indispensable.     The  instrumental  per- 
former, if  familiar  with  the  source  of  those  musical 
works  that  flow  from  founts   of  literature,  as  song 
accompaniments,    operas,    oratorios,   etc.,  is    better 
qualified  to  express  them.     With  regard  to  the  vo- 
calist,  familiarity  with   foreign   languages   is   of  no 
small  value,  and  a  nice  sense  of  the  verbal  as  well 
as  melodic  part  of  aftong,  coupled  with  orthographic 
acquirements  and  perspicuity  of  enunciation  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  an  artistic  performance. 

Lack  of  physical  and  moral  education  tends  greatly 
to  check  a  musician's  advancement  in  his  art.  The 
former  training  is  especially  needed  by  organists  and 
pianists,  who  sit  for  hours  using  a  certain  set  of  mus- 
cles, and  who  are  prone  to  neglect  other  parts  of  the 
body  whose  exercise  would  counteract  possible 
injuries  resulting  from  their  taxing  occupation. 
Imprudent  constancy  in  manipulating  the  keys  has 
given  rise  in  several  instances  to  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  arms  and  hands,  whose  cure  not  infrequently 
requires  the  rest  of  years.  The  attention  of  physicians 
has  occasionally  been  called  to  this  malady,  but  as 
far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain,  their  limited  investi- 
gations have  met  with  small  success,  no  effectual 
preventive  having  been  found  save  that  of  total 
abstinence  for  a  time  from  playing.  A  musician 
exhausts  a  large  amount  of  nervous  energy,  and 
therefore  to  counteract  this  loss,  his  health  demands 
exercise  in  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  the  artist  is  moral  equilib- 
rium, especially  in  operatic  life.  Since  a  musical 
vocation  utilizes  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  vital  force, 
leaving  a  comparatively  small  garrison  to  maintain 
the  spiritual  fort  against  the  investment  of  Tempta- 
tation's  army,  and  since  even  wilh  a  full  complement 
of  troops  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belligerent's  life- 
siege  (every  surrender  of  the  commander,  Will, 
being  productive  of  detriment),  how  incumbent  it  is 
upon  the  musician  with  a  reduced  power,  to  man 
every  point  of  defence,  thereby  achieving  the  triple 
success  of  preserving  reputation,  of  maintaining 
ability  to  pursue  his  calling,  and  of  benefiting  the 
glorious  cause  of  Apollo. 

The  achievements  of  an  individual  form  an  index 
of  his  character ;  thus  the  music  of  Chopin  attests  to 
his  melancholy  tendencies  ;  that  of  Mendelssohn 
breathes  of  tenderness,  cheerfulness  and  rest ;  while 
that  of  Beethoven  embraces  all  emotions.     Now  in 


order  to  interpret  soul-qualities  embodied  in  a  com- 
position, the  interpreter  must  possess  corresponding 
qualities ;  thus,  to  render  successfully  a  religious 
work,  he  should  be  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
piece.  Comprehensive  culture,  although  unable  to 
bestow  gifts,  assists  a  person  in  gaining  clearer 
insight  into  that  which  he  desires  to  understand,  and 
often  develops  in  his  sou!  germs  of  which  he  was 
before  unconscious. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  disciple  of  Art  will  per- 
ceive that  a  cultivated  intellect,  united  with  moral 
and  physical  development,  exerts  no  little  influence 
upon  his  career,  and  that  without  a  cultured  state  of 
these  necessary  auxiliaries,  his  progress,  both  as  a 
man  and  an  artist,  will  be  materially  impeded. 


EVENING 


XBCR8DAV,    DECEMBER    28.    1882. 


Fa<Xs  and  Fancies  on  Page  Thy 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  little 
girls  of  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  l'er- 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 
sent  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  a  Christmas 
box  of  beautiful  little  articles  made  after  the 
Froebelian  system  of  gifts.  The  present  was  ac- 
companied by  a  few  lines  neatly  written  by  the 
little  girls  themselves,  to  which  the  following  re- 
ply was  made : 

Sooth  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1882. 

Dearly  Beloved  Children— I  have  often  thought 
that  the  2lst  day  of  April.  1782,  brought  to  child- 
hood with  the  birth  of  Froebel  a  new  era  of  activ- 
ity and  happiness,  whose  influence  went  forth  to 
teach  mankind  a  larger  wisdom  and  a  deeper  love 
than  it  ever  knew  before.  The  gifts  which  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare  for  me  with  your 
little  fingers  are  in  their  simplicity  and  pretti- 
ness  a  striking  confirmation  of  my  thought,  and  1 
thank  you  heartily  for  them.  I  assure  you  that,  if 
spirits.hold  jubilees,  that  of  Froebel  is  in  perfect 
glee  whenever  children  like  you  illustrate  by  the 
work  of  their  hands  their  own  ability  to  think  and 
do,  and  his  love  for  humanity. 

Your  admirable  success  in  Froebel" s  philosophical 
system  of  physical.mental  and  moral  training  shows 
that  a  kindergarten  for  children  much  younger 
than  yourselves  is  absolutely  needed.  An  earnest 
appeal  will  soon  be  made  to  the  public  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  such  an  institution. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  generous  community 
which  has  so  recently  furnished  you  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  embossed  books  will  provide  this 
inestimable  boon  for  your  little  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  misfortune?  The  liberality  of  the  past  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  success  in  the  future. 

Bfilieve  me,  dearest    children,    with   renewed 
thanks  for  jour  thoughtful  remembrance, 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

M.  Anaovos. 
>  To  the  little  girls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 
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EVERIM TKANSCRIPT 

THTESDAT,    JANUARY    4.    1883. 


A  GOOD  AXD  FAlTshlL  SERVANT. 


HOMAGE  TO  ONE  OV  DR.  HO  WES  CO-WORKERS 
AT  SOUTH  BOSTON  -  "THIRTY  YEARS  THE 
BLIND    HAVE    SEEN    HER." 


Those  who  an;  familiar  with  the  kind  of  enter- 
tainment* given,  hy  that;  pride  of  our  State  and 
c;ty,  the  Perkias  Ihstitutipn  and  Massachusetts* 
School  for  theflBlind.  at  Sirath  Boston,  will  need 
little  imagination  to  enjoy  a  description  of  the 
festivities  jgirch   were   he:d   there   on   Wednes- 
day aftermWn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  matron- 
ship  of  Miss  Jfaria  C.  Moulton.    This  lady  lias  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a   century,   stood   quietly 
and  unobtrusively  by  the  side  of  the  more  promi- 
nent workers,  of  the  institution,  upholding  weary  I 
hands,  gently   speaking  words   of  comfort  an* 
cheer,  and  filling  the  place  of  mother,  sister  an#| 
friend  to  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  have  been  : 
blessed  with  tjhe  benign  influences  that  have  radi- 
ated   from    the    womanly  heart,    large    enough, 
to    cover    them    all  with   its  brooding  wanush, 
yet  guarded   from    over-indulgence    by    a  wise 
judgment  and  a  conscientious  firmness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  (Kity.  ' 

In  all  the  s6cnes  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  call1 
for  our  love  and  reverence,  none  touch  the  human 
heart  so  closely  is  tfiose  in  which  the  Madonna 
her  jaatcrnal  Ssaintliness  in  bringing  the 
home  atmojjfmcfe  attout  his  child -life;  so  in 
all  the  .variety  oft*  scene  and  circumstance  in 
■uiiieh  pupils  are  jplaced  during  their  years 
in  this  instifutiop  home,  none  bring  to  us  such 
quickening  of  interest  as  their  daily  contact  wit' 
the  motherly  offices  of  her  whose  eyes  have  gladly 
lent  their  vision,  and  whose  hands  have  instinct] 
ively  clasped  and  guided  in  the  most  trying 
ments.  t  • 

The  world  is  never  tired  of  singing  of  brave  : 
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The  little  music  hall,   full  of  reminiscent 
other  joyous  meetings,   never  Mfhcred  a 
genuinely  happy  audience  than  came  togetbJMHJ 
this  occasion,  from  the  outside  and  inside  w«ld, 
The   pupils   were  there,    with    their  brightj^x 
peetaut  faces,  a  little  sobered  with  the  tender 
ousness  of  the  ofcasion ;  the  teachers  and  o 
were  scattered  here  and   there,  while  the  directed] 
of  the  institute.^tr.  M.  Anagnos,  was  happily  fill- 
ing  that   position   *or  this   afternoon,  in  Befog 
everywhere  at  the  right  moment  and  seeing  with  if', 
quick  eye  everything  that  was  to  be  done  for  then 
fit  of  all.     He   presided   over   the   exercises;; 
with  a  genial  informality  that  was  an  inspiration  •' 
in  itself,  and  c*«ry  word  of  his  commendation  had 
the  ring  of  hou^lt  heartiness. 

Upon  the  organ  the  initials  "M.  C.  M."  twined 
in  evergreens  met  the  upraised  eye,  and  on  either 
side  "1853"  and  "1883"  were  similarly  arranged. 
|A  national  Hag  looked  rather  mysterious  in  its 
TOrtical  folds,  but  later  on  they  parted,  disclosing 
a  fine  portrait  of  Miss  Moulton,  presented  by  her 
friends  to  the  institution. 

The  exercises  opened  by  a  short  address  from 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Be  said  he  was  going  to  speak  of 
n  olution.  lie  wanted  Miss  Moulton  to  hear  of  it. 
Evolution  means  a  development  of  crude  begin- 
nings to  somejhing  higher.  It  implies  a  good 
solid  formation.  This  institution  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  that  kind  of  evolution.  Miss  Moul- 
ton has  grown  up  with  it,  with  no  deteriora- 
tion, until  she  had  reached  a  very  enviable 
place.  He  had  no  objection  to  this  kind  of  evo- 
lution. He  then  read  letters  from  absent  friends, 
including  those  from  Mr.  James  Sturgis  of  the 
hoard  oi  trustees,  and  Mr.  C.  r.  Fraser,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Halifax. 
This  was  followed  by  a  prelude  from  the  band, 
composed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Reeves. 

Mr.  William  15.  Hammoud,  a  pupil,  then  de- 
livered a  short  address  in  an  earnest,  happy  man- 
ner, that  stirred  the  audience  to  sympathetic 
smiles  as  he  referred  to  past  experiences. 

A  chorus  for  female  voices  followed  this  address, 
the  words  and  music  of  which  were  composed 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Stratum,  a  former  pupil.  It  was 
beautifully  rendered  by  young  girls  who  had  but 
just  come  back  from  all  parts  of  New  England 
after  their  Christmas  holidays,  and  learned  this 
difficult  music  In  twelve  hours.  It  was  a  musical 
gem,  to  be  remembered,  and  addressed  to  Miss 
Moulton  in  these  words. 


Hail, 

All  hail. 

Maternal  friend ! 

Beloved  shepherdess ! 

Our  greeting-cup  of  song  accept. 

And  drink  affection  from  thy  grateful  flocks 

Who  in  this  fold  have  long  thy  golden  care  received. 

Embodimentof  love  with  justice  interweaved! 

Thy  life  for  us  the  gates  of  Good  unlocks, 

Thy  paJSent  heart,  for  all  e'er  kept 

Tlje  pearls  of  tenderness. 

Joy  thee  Attend! 

All  hail, 

Hall! 

The  audience  then  enjoyed  a  recitation  finely 
;;iven  Joy  youn*  Frank  Washington;  a  poem  by 
Lucy  Earcom,  "-Hand  in  Hand  With  Angels."  The 
singular  adaptation  of  this  poem  wasj&triking. 

Music  next  added  a  welcome  varietyTiy  a  chorus 
of  male  voices.  The  composition  w&s  the  work  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  and  the  words  of  "Friendship"  lihd 
been  furnished  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

.^Friendship  precious  is  when  found. 

Loving  service  should  be  crowned. 

Were  it  yielded  for  one  year 
eWe  should  hold  the  Giver  dear. 

Multiply  that  year  by  ten. 

We  must  thank  and  thank  again. 

But  with  i<ens  be  counted  three, 

And  in  gja'd  festivity 

We  will  bless  oritrconstant  friend, 

Call  her  ours  till  life  doth  end. 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  the  gifted  wife  of  the 
director,  then  read  in  her  own  happy  manner  the 
following,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  audience. 

THIANTAFHYLLON. 

Thirty  years ! 

Smiles  and  tears ! 

Still  the  friendiy  face  appears! 

Thirty  more! 
Thirty  score ! 
Kindness  lasts 
J^orevermore ! 

And  the  harp 
That  friendship  tones, 
Shall  ont-riiig 
j.     Both  suns  and  moons ! 

Mr.  Anagnojfcowght  another  round  of  applause 
as  he  iirtroducKxpf^he  first  speaker  of  the after- 
noon, Mrs.  Ho«j  "in-  the  delightful  relation  of 
mother-in-law  .'v*  ' 

Mrs.  Howe  said,  "The  date  upon  the  altar  takes 
me  back  over  a?  flight  of  years.  It  startles  us  with 
the  passage  of*  time,  and  all  that  has  happened,, 
since.  I  was  here  when  Miss  Moulton 
came,  and  I  , shall  speak  without  reserve  of 
her  today.  If  I  should  praise  ber  as  lit- 
tle as  she  likes,"  it  would  be  very  little 
indeed."  Mrs.  lf°we  then  spoke  in  detail  of  the 
personal  associations  of  Miss  Moulton  with  Dr. 
Howe,  and  addecV'She  lias  shown  us  a  great  m 
things  in  thirty  years.  .She  strengthens  our  faith 
in  the  high  principle  ber  life  has  exemplified. 
She  has  shown  how  a  person  can  be  uniformly 
kind  and  tendjer  with  a  nice  tact,  and  clear  per- 
ceptions that  inade  it  a  duty  to  take  all  things  in- 
to consideration  before  deciding.  How  she  has 
helped  all  that  is  noble  in  this  institution!  How! 
the  doctor  leaned  upon  her!  Men  and  women 
walk  side  by  side  with  equal  pace,  and  she  has 
walked  side  by  side  with  my  dear  husband,  not 
looking  to  him  for  inspiration,  but  to  herself." 
;.  Mr.  Snelling  then  spoke  briefly  for  the  trustees, 
and  rejoiced  ir»  this  just  tribute  to  Miss  Moulton. 
I  Rev.  James  Reed  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
■teton,  spoke  most  feelingly  as  Miss  Moulton's  ' 
MS  tor,  alluding  to  a  conversation  he  once  held 
With  Dr.  Howe/  who  suggested  that  it  was  Miss 
Iton's  organization  as  well  as  religion  which  " 
inade  hei*  work  here  so  marked  a  success. 
Reed  added,  that  with  the  best  religion  in 
world  a  pejfeon  could  n't  manage  such  an  in- 
tion  as  tjr«  if  the  organization  is  wrong.    The 

k  we  maketofour  religion  is  by  far  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  kind  we  profess. 

Mr.  T.  OtaEjyne,  a  professor  in  a  theological 
college i.thell tHdllL ' "as  a  very  old  friend  ot  Miss 
Moulton^  wimfjhtense  feeling,  as  he  referred  to 
old-time  associations  with  other  members  of  her 
family.  This,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  playdays  of 
the  heart,  when  the  good  that  ha3  long  been  doing 
secretly  is  acknowledged  openly.  Mr.  Payne's  re- 
marks "were  almost  wholly  of  a  personal  nature 
and  of  reminiscences  of  bygone  days^ 

Twelve  little  hoys  then  sang  the  following  words, 
written  by  th4  librarian  ot  the  institution.  At 
the  close,  the  sfffallest  boy  presented  an  elegant 
basket  of  flowers: 

J  HE  fclTTJ.E  BOYS'  OFFER] 

1  We  gladly  bring 

An  offering. 


Mr.  AnagnosT^akiT.g  from  its  ease  a  valuable 
clock,  presented  it  to  Miss  Moulton  from  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution,  telling  her 
that  "every  time  it  strikes  it  will  be  a  reminder  of 
those  who  are  and  have  been  with  you.  This 
clock  and  picture  {here  the  parting  flag  revealed 
her  portrait]  may  disappear,  but  your  influence 
will  last  for  centuries  hence."  Other  gifts  fol- 
i  lowed,  among  them  a  painting  presented  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  a  large  portrait  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hey  wood. 

The  band  then  closed  the  exercises  with  good 
music. 

Thus  has  passed  into  a  beautiful  memory  one  o: 
the  happiest  anniversaries  ever  enjoyed  by  th> 
inmates  of  this  institution.  Perhaps  the  only  on 
present  whose  emotions  were  not  purely  pleasur; 
ble  was  Miss  Moulton  herself,  whose  retiriflg 
position  must  have  suffered  somewhat  from  t: 
shock  of  surprise  and  the  embarrassment  of  rich- 
es poured  over  her. 

"Thirty  years  the  blind  have  seen  her, 
With  the  eyes  of  mind  and  soul, 

l-'elt  her  peaceful  angel  presence 
Working  out  the  peaceful  whole. 

"Thirty  years!  to  man  how  mighty! 

But  how  Might  to  God's  endeavor! 
Yet  ber  lo\e  and  life  thus  lavished 

Shall  live  on,  love  ou^forever." 


We  give  you  here 
Our  thanks  sincere, 
Ajid  would  express 
Our  love  no  ies:,. 
Ail  of  ne  share 
YJut  love  and  rave ; 
All  ills  and  grief 
Fimd  quick  rebel ; 
J'rtir  patient  skill 
Removes  the  ill. 
With  gentle  grace, 
You  flu  the  place 
vmmoDitr  dear 
To  children  here ; 
So  true  is  this, 
Much  less  we  miss 
The  bome  we  leave ; 
Vor  you  receive 
TviOi  open  heart, 
And  do  ycur  j . 
To  welcome  all, 
Both  large  and  small. 
*    "■■  may  yon  hold 
ns  flock  in  fold, 
ii»Jong  maintain 
Foul  faithful  reign, 
rill  Fest  be  given 
lou  in  Heaven. 

Flease  to  receive 
These  flowers  we  give — 
Krom  the  youngest  ones 
Of  all  your  fobs. 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  WORK. 


Celebration  of  Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton's 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the    31in«l. 


The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  matronskip  of 
Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton  was  celebrated  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
bv  friends,  teachers  and  pupils  with  most  pleasant 
and  appropriate  exercises.  The  chapel,  which 
was  filled  with  the  school  and  guests,  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  plants,  the  organ  at  one  end 
being  draped  with  flags  and  rendered  expressive 
by  Hie  initials  of  the  matron  and  dates  denoting 
her  time  of  service. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  with  a  few  remarks,  introduced  the 
first  piece  on  the  programme  of  the  afternoon,  a 
prelude  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves  and  per- 
formed bv  the  band  of  the  institute.  An  ad- 
dress followed,  bv  one  of  the  pupils,  in  which  was 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  Kindness  and  sympa- 
thy of  the  matron,  and  a  hope  that  she  would  long- 
be  spared  to  occupy  the  position  which  she  has  so 
honorably  filled  for  so  many  years.  A  song  was 
then  sung  by  sixteen  female  voices  with  swe 
and  correctness  which,  had  been  composed  by 
Henry  W.  St  ratton.  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution. 
A  poem,  entitled  "Hand  in  Hand  with  the  Angels," 
by  Lucy  Larcoin.  was  recited  bv  a  pupil  with  cl 
ness  aiid  appreciation,  and  a  chorus  of  male  vol 
then  gave  the  following  song,  written  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe ; 

FIUENPSHIP. 

Friendship  nn  cions  is  when  found, 

Loving  service  ,-hould  be  crowned. 

Were  ft  yielded  for  ene  year 

We  should  hold  the  giver  dear. 

ilulliply  thai  ^e;ir  by  ten, 

AVe  must  lhank  and  thank  again. 

But  with  tens  b?  counted  th.ee, 

And  in  glad  festivity 

We  wll  lbless  our  constant  friend. 

Call  her  ouis  lid  life  dotli  end. 
After  the  song,  Mrs.  Anagnos  read  with  much 
vivacity  and  expression  an  original  poem,  "  Tri- 
antaphyllon "  (thirty-leaves),  which  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm. 

IKIAHTA7BTU.0N. 

Thirty  years  ! 

Smile's  and  tears  ! 

t-tnl  the  friendly  face  appears  ! 

Thirtv  more  ! 
Thirty  score  I 
Kindness  lasts 
forevcruiore  ! 

And  the  harp 

That  Friendship  tunes, 

Shall  out-sing 

Both  suns  and  moons  ! 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  introducing  his  "mother-in-law, 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,"  surprised  her  by  an 
anecdote  which  pointed  to  her  as  the  one  woman 
for  everything,  but  Mrs.  Howe,  avoiding  discus- 
sion of  the  point,  proceeded  to  give  herself  tho 
pleasure  of  praising  Miss  Moulton.  She  first  told 
how  that  lady  had  entered  the  Institution  and  how 
invaluable  an  assistant  she  had  been  to  Dr.  Howe. 
"Miss  Moulton  strengthens  our  faith  in  all 
principles  and  explifles  them."  She  is  uniformly 
kind  and  tender,  and  judges  all  persons  and  things 
with  sympathetic  tact.  No  one  can  feel  more  than 
I  do  what  Maria  Moulton  has  done  for  this  institu- 
tion. 

After  Mrs.  Howe's  address  Mr.  Snelling  spoke 
briefly  in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Reed  was  called  upon  as  tho  "spiritual  doctor"  of 
said  that  he  didn't  see 
o  many  could  have  kept  a  secret,  especially 
so  many  of  the  female  sex  (though  the  sex  had 
been  maligned).  Rut  if  the  matron  had  known  she 
might  have  interfered;  but  she  cannot  interfere 
with  our  right  of  speaking  in  her  praise.  Once  a 
gentleman  attributed  Miss  Moulton's  success  to  her 
religion.  "Ah!"  said  Dr.  Howe,  "don't  you  think 
it's  her  organization  ?  I  am  one  of  those  who  Dr- 
lieve  the  use  made  of  religion  is  more  important 
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than   the   particular   kind   of   religion;  still,  our 
church  is  proud  of  Miss  Moul; 

Following  Mr.  Reed  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine,  the 
life-long  friend  of  Miss  Moulton,  added  to  the  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  lady.  He  spoke  to  the 
blind  school  with  feeling  words:  "You  of  the  in- 
stitution have  felt  Miss  Moulton's  hand  and  heard 
her  voice,  but  you  have  not  seen  Iter  eves.  Now  T 
understand  why  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  A  greater  regeneration  is  theirs.''  A  class 
of  boys  reciting  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Little  Boys' 
Offering  "  was  the  next  feature  of  the  programme. 
At  the  last  iiu 

riease  to  receive 

Tlicse  fluwers  we  Rive, 

The  youngest  ones 

Of  all  your  sons. 

A.  boy  stepped  forward  and  presented  a  basket  of 

beautiful  cut  flowers  to  the  matron.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Anagnos  brought  forward  a  small  clock  as  a 
reminder  of  the  affection  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  portrait  of  Miss  Moul- 
ton was  unveiled  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Gifts 
from  friends  of  two  pictures  were  then  given  to 
ioulton.  After  music  bv  the  band,  with  a 
few  words  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  the  honored  lady  and 
a  few  more  concerning  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
John  G.  Whittier,  who  had  sent  his  regards  and 
especially  his  love  to  the  children,  this  entirely 
satisfactory  anniversary  was  ended. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 


A  Reos:nit*o^    of   the     Work    of   the 
Matron  of  tile  I'crkins  Institution. 

For  a  period  cf  SO  years  Miss  Mnria  C. 
Moulton  has  served  as  matron  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston.  Yesterday  was  the 
30lh  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which 
Miss  Moulton  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  position,  nnd  the  board  of  offi- 
cers, the  faculty  of  instructors  ana  tho 
cirole  of  prominent  persons  interested  in 
tbe  welfare  of  tho  institution,  considered  It 
their  duty  to  take  notice  of  the  event. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  proiier 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  tho  anni- 
versary, and  a  number  of  invitations  were  sent 
out  to  the  friends  of  the  lady  to  be  honored, 
and  of  the  institution,  and  the  entire  proceed- 
ings were  kept  secret  from  her.  Tho  leader  of 
tho  Institute  bana  set  to  work,  eomuoslng  new 
music  for  the  event;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
aud  her  daughter,  Mi-3.  Anacnos,  prepared  a 
literary  tribute,  ana  apnrro  was  quietly  toi- 
lactod.  yesterday  afternoon  a  number  of  vij- 
itorj  arrived  at  the  institution,  and  they,  with 
tne  oiEcers,  teachers  aud  pupils,  assembled  in 
the  music  hall.  The  band  idayed  an  original 
prelude,  arranged  by  Its  leader,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  after  which' Master  William  B.  Ham- 
mond, a  pupil,  made  a  salutatory  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
of  the  lady's  work  among  the  pupils.  A  chorus 
of  fomale  voices  then  tang  the  following 
tributes,  written  by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Siratton,  a 
graduate,  to  music  by  Mr.  Reeves: 

Hat), 

All       hall. 

Maternal        Friend ! 

Beloved       Shepherdess  I 

Our  Ereeihu  cup  of  song  accept, 

And  di  Ink  affection  from  thy  (jrateful  flocks, 

Who  tn  this  fold  have  long  thy  goldeu  care  received. 

Embodiment  of   love    with  justice  luterweavedl 

Thy  life  for  us  the  gates  of  good  unlocks; 

Thy  >  atieut  heart  for  all  e'er  kept 

The   pearls   of   tenderness! 

Joy     thee     attend  I 

All       hall, 

Rail! 

Master  Frank  Washington  of  Providence 
then  recited  "Hand  id  Hand  with  Anjjols," 
and  a  male  chorus  sang  the  following  hymn, 
Written  for  the  occasion  bv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  aud  set  to  music  bv  Mr.  Reeves: 

Friendship  precious  Is  when  round. 

Loving  service  should  be  crowned. 

Were  it  vie  ilea  f  jr  one  year. 

AVe  should  hold  the  River  dear. 

Multiply  that  year  by  ten, 

We  must  thank  anl  thnnlt  again. 

But  let  tens  be  counted  three, 

And  lu  glad  festivity. 

We  will  bless  our  constant  M  ml, 

Call  her  ours  till  He  doth  end. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Anagnos,  wife  of  Prof,  Anagnos, 
and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Howe,  read  a  poem,  the 
title  of  which  literally  signifies  "iliirty  leaves," 
and  is  the  Greek  for  rose.    It  was  as  follows: 

IKl  ASTA  PflTLLOX. 

Thirty  yeais! 

Smiles  and  tears  I 

Stul  the  friendly  face  appears! 

Thirty  more! 
Thlny  score ! 

Kindness  lasts 
Forever  more. 

And  the  harp 

That  friendship  tunes 
Shall  outsin-; 

All  suns  aud  moons ! 

After  the  reading  of  the  poem,  Prof.  M. 
Anagnos  stepped  forward  am!  presented  Miss 
Moulton  with  a  large  and  cosUv  French  clock. 
The  present  was  made  In  behalf  of  tho  officers, 
faculty  and  employes.  Profs.  Anagnos  aud  i. 
\V~.  Smith  also  presented  her  with   an  elegant 


crayon  portrait  of  ncrsoir,  in  a  costly  frame. 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hey  wood  presente 1  a 
flue  crayon  portrait  of  Mis*  Monlton's  sister, 
in  n  massive  frame,  aud  Mr.  John  G.  Webster 
surprised  her  with  a  beautiful  painting,  rlchlv 
fiamed.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Xlmo- 
thy  O.  Paine,  Samuel  G.  Spelling  of  the  board 
ot  trustees,  James  Rcod,  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  others.  A  poem  was  read  as  the  little 
boys'  offering,  and  the  exerciser  In  the  hail 
closed  with  musio  by  tho  band.  During  the 
first  '20  years  of  her  service  Miss  Moulton  acted 
as  matron  of  tho  entire  institution,  but,  10 
years  azo,  the  male  and  female  pupils  were 
separated,  and  Miss  Moulton  was  then  placed 
in  charge  of  the  hoys'  department 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


ANNIVEKSAKY  CELEBRATION. 


Homage  Paid  the  matron  after  a  service 
of  Thirty  Years. 


On  Stiuday  last  Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton 
completed  thirty  years  of  service  as  matron 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
aud  last  Wednesday  afternoon  the  event 
was  celebrated  in  presence  of  the  officers 
and  pupils  of  the  school,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends,  including  quite  a  uumber  of 
distinguished  guests. 

The  Director,  Mr.  Auagnos,  officiate  1  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  aud  made  a  short 
speech  complimenting  Miss  Moulton  very 
highly  and  extolling  her  many  virtues.  He 
also  read  letters  from  James  Sturgis,  C.  F. 
Fraser,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Whitman 
and  others. 

The  programme  of  exercises  commenced 
with  a  prelude  by  the  band  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  after  which 
the  following  address  was  delivered  by 
William  B.  Hammond,  one  of  the  pupils 
connected  with  the  school : 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  first  of  January,  Dr. 
Howe  secured  the  services  of  our  matron,  Miss 
Moulton,  to  assist  him  in  his  labors  for  educat- 
ing the  blind. 

We  as  a  school   meet  this  afternoon  to  give 
some  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  which  she  has  ever  shown 
I  to  all  who  have  been  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. 

We  have  been  under  her  watchful  eye  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  she  has  ever  guard- 
ed us  with  a  mother's  tender  and  loving  care. 
As  we  review  the  past  wc  recall  manv  amusing 
incidents,  which  at  the  time  were  anything  but 
amusing  to  us — for  well  do  we  remember  when 
for  some  slight  headache  or  a  hectic  Hush,  we 
were  deprived  of  our  out-door  sports,  uhd  gruel 
was  substituted  for  our  more  hearty  rations; 
you  may  be  sure  under  those  circumstances 
we  made  every  effort  for  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  we  were  heartily  glad  when  we  were  told 
that  wc  could  resume  our  accustomed  places  at 
the  table. 

We  cordially  welcome  the  former  members 
of  our  institution,  whom  we  see  here  to-day, 
though  wc  regret  the  absence  of  so  many  whose 
hearts  we  know  ate  here,  and  who  would  de- 
light to  join  with  us  in  giving  some  expression 
of  their  affection  and  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater. 

We  wbh  our  matron  many  a  happy  New 
Year,  and  hope  that  she  may  long  be  spared  to 
occupy  the  position  which  she  has  so  honora- 
bly filled  for  so  many  yens,  caring  for  those 
who  shall  come  at'  er  us  with  the  same  watcli- 
lul  love,  and  instilling  into  their  minds  those 
principles  which  we  have  found  a  safeguard  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.    Thou  hast  been 

"A  guardian  angel,  o'er  our  life  presiding, 

Doubling  our  pleasures,  and  our  cares  divid- 
ing." 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  was 
a  chorus  by  female  voices,  tbe  words  of 
which  were  composed  by  a  former  pupil, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Strattou,  which  read  as  follows: 


Hail, 

All    bail, 

Maternal    Friend ! 

Beloved     Shepherdess ! 

Our  greeting  cup  of  song  accept, 

And  drink  affection  from  thy  grateful  flocks, 

Who  in  this  fold  have  long  thy  colrlen  care  received. 

Embodiment    of    love    with   justice    interiveaved ! 

Thy  life  for  us  the  gates  of  good  unlocks; 

Thy  patient  heart  for  all  e'er  kept 

The  pearls  of  tenderness ! 

Joy     thee     attend! 

All    hail, 

Hail! 

The  following  bymu  was  then  sung,  the 
words  of  which  were  composed  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  music  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Reeves : 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  precious  is  when  found, 

Loving  service  should  be  crowned. 

AVere  it  yielded  for  one  year 

AVe  should  hold  the  giver  dear. 

Multiply  that  year  by  ten, 

AVe  must  thank  and  thank  again. 

But  with  tens  be  counted  three, 

And  in  glad  festivity 

AVe  will  bless  our  constant  friend, 

Call  her  ours  till  life  doth  end. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Mr*.  Julia 
R.  Auagnos  read  the  following  original 
poem,  with  fine  expression  of  its  senti- 
ment, after  explaining  that  its  Title  was 
the  Greek  for  "thirty  leaves,"  which  she 
thought  might  signify  thirty  years  in  this 
instance: 

TRIANTAPHYLLON. 

Thirty  years ! 

Smiles  and  tears ! 

Still  the  friendly  face  appears ! 

Thirty  more ! 
Thirty  score ! 
Kindness  lasts 
Forever  more ! 

Aud  the  harp 

That  Friendship  tunes, 

Shall  out-sing 

Both  suns  and  moons! 

Following  this,  remarks  were  made  by 
Mis.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  paid  a  very 
eloquent  tribute  to  Miss  Moulton,  crediting  , 
her  with  having  been  a  valuable  assistant  I 
to  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Howe,  and  closing 
with  the  statement  that  Miss  Moulton  had 
done  much  to  make  the  institution  what  it 
now  is.  Remarks,  were  also  made,  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Snelling.  one  of  the  trustees  Rev. 
James  Reed,  pastor  of  the  church  of  which 
Miss  Moulton  is  a  member,  and  Rev.  T.  O. 
Paine,  a  friend  of  the  family. 

The  youngest  pupils  then  recited  in 
chorus  the  following  Hues,  written  by  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Lane,  librarian  of  the  institution, 
aud  at  the  close  one  ot  the  smallest  sc hoi- 
handed  to  Miss  Moulton  a  large  basket  of 
elegant  flowers  : — 

THE  LITTLE  BOYS'  OFFERING. 

We  gladly  bring 
A  n  offering 
We  give  you  here 
Our  thanks  sincere, 
And  would  express 
Our  love  no  less. 
All  of  us  share 
Your  love  and  care. 
All  ills  and  grief 
Find  quick  relief. 
Your  patient  skill 
Removes  the  ill. 
With  gentle  grace 
You  (ill  the  place 
Of  mother,  dear, 
To  children  here. 
So  true  is  this, 
Much  less  we  miss 
The  home  wc  leave, 
For  you  receive 
AVith  open  heart, 
And  do  your  part 
To  welcome  all, 
Hoth  large  aud  small. 
Long  may  you  hold 
This  flock  in  fold, 
And  long  maintain 
Your  faithful  reign, 
Till  rest  be  given 
You  in  heaven. 

Please  to  receive 
These  flowers  we  give, 
The  youngest  oues 
Of  all  your  sous. 

Following  this  Mr.  Anagnos  presented  to 
rhe  matron  a  beautiful  French  clock,  stating 
that  it  was  (he  gift  of  teachers,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  institution.  At  a  signal 
from  him  the  drapery  upon  the  organ  was 
drawn  aside,  disclosing  a   crayon    portrait 

!  of  Miss  Moulton,  which  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 

I  Auagnos  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  a  tuner  con- 
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nected  vritli  the  institution.  This  was  de- 
signed to  be  hung  in  the  reception  room,  as 
a  reminder  of  Miss  Moultou's  constant  care 
and  Mildness.  An  oil  painting,  picturing 
a  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  token  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Webster,  was  next  presented,  and 
then  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mrs.  Webster, 
who  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Moulton,  which 
came  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hey- 
wood.  The  festival  then  closed  with  music 
by  the  band,  after  which  Miss  Moulton 
was  the  recipient  of  many  kind  congratu-  i 
lations. 


KINDERGARTEN  FUR  THE  BLIND. 
The  little  girls  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  sent  to  the  director,  Mr.  Auagnos 
a  Christmas  box  of  beautiful  little  articles 
made  after  the  Froebelian  system  of  gifts. 
The  present  was  accompanied  by  a  few 
lines  neatly  written  by  the  little  girls 
themselves,  to  which  the  following  reply 
was  made : — 

South  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1882. 

Dearly  Beloved  Children— I  have  often 
thought  that  the  21st  day  of  April.  1782, 
brought  to  childhood  with  the  birth  of 
Froebel  a  new  era  of  activity  and  happi- 
ness, whose  influence  went  forth  to  teach 
mankind  a  larger  wisdom  -and  a  deeper 
love  than  it  ever  knew  before.  The  gifts 
which  yon  have  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare 
for  me  with  your  little  fingers  are  in  their 
simplicity  and  prettiness  a  striking  combi- 
nation of  my  thought,  and  I  thank  von 
heartily  for  them.  I  assure  you  that  if 
spirits  hold  jubilees,  that  of  Froebel  is  in 
perfect  glee  wheuever  children  like  you  il- 
lustrate by  the  work  of  their  hands  their 
own  ability  to  think  aud  do,  and  his  love 
for  humanity. 

Your  admirable  success  in  Froebel's 
philosophical  system  of  physical,  mental 
and  moral  training  shows  that  a  kiudergar- 
teu  for  children  much  younger  than  your- 
selves is  absolutely  needed:  An  earnest  ap- 
peal will  soon  be  made  to  the  public  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. May  wo  not  hope  that  the  gen- 
erous community  which  has  so  recently 
furnished  you  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
embossed  books  will  provide  this  inestima- 
ble boon  for  your  little  sisters  and  brothers 
in  misfortune?  Tbe  liberality  of  the  past 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  success  iu  the 
future. 

Believe  me,  dearest  children,  with  re- 
newed thanks  for  your  thoughtful  remem- 
brance, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

M.  Anagnos. 
To  the  little   girls    of    the  fourth  and  fifth 

classes. 


BPRINGFIELD.  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  5. 
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A  most  interesting  "celebration"  at  Boston 
Wednesday,  one  entirely  separate  from  the  bus- 
tle on  Beacon  hill,  was  the  honoring  o£  Maria  C. 
Moulton's  30  years  of  service  as  matron  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind.  There  waa 
music  written  for  the  occasion  by  some  of  the 
pupils,  an  address  by  one  of  the  pupils  and 
poems  by  Julia  Ward  Howe  aud  Mrs  Anagnos. 
The  youngest  class  of  boys  recited  a  poem  and 
gave  Miss  Moulton  a  basket  of  flowers.  Thia 
gift  was  followed    by  other    tributes  from  tha 

I  pupils  and  from  the  friends  of  the  school   and 

■•its  matron. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY,    JANUARY    8.    1883. 


WS*"  Prof.  Anagr.os  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  51st  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  ot  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  to  which  we 
propose  to  allude  at  more  length  in  a  future 
number.  There  are  165  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1883. 


The  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston 
was  yesterday  the  scene  of  a  very  touching  and 
gratiljing  festivity.  The  occasion  was  the  com- 
pletion of  tbe  thirtieth  year  or  its  matron's 
faitblul  and  valuable  service.  This  lady,  Miss 
Maria  C.  Moulton  by  name,  has  been,  (rom  the 
outset,  much  houored  and  appreciated  both  by 
the  officers  of  tbe  Institution  and  by  its  pupils. 
The  regard  in  which  she  has  justly  been  held 
has  grown  with  the  longgrowtu  of  years  which 
have  louud  her  always  in  her  place,  and  entirely 
occupied  with  its  important  duties.  The  love 
and  esteem  which  she  has  won  for  herself  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  full  attendance  upon 
the  exercises,  aud  in  the  affectionate  tributes, 
both  in  prose  aud  ver>e,  which  were  ottered 
both  by  pupils  and  by  friends. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISES. 

THURSDAY    MORNING,    JAN.    4,  1883. 


A  PLEASANT  OCCASION. 


THE  MATRON  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CELEBRATES  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  MATRON- 
SHIP. 


The  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind,  assisted  by  their  numerous  frieDds,  teach- 
ers and  the  trustees,  celebrated  yesterday  after- 
noon the  completion  of  the  thirty  years  of  raat- 
ronship  of  Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton.  Dr.  Howe 
secured  Miss  Moulton  in  1853,  and  she  has  been 
there  ever  since,  an  important  factor  in  the 
institution,  laboring  earnestly  for  those 
under  her  charge,  and  in  every  way 
seconding  and  supplementing  all  the  efforts 
that  were  made  for  its  advancement.  She  has 
endeared  herself  to  every  one  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  her,  and  she  has  given  a  mother's 
care  to  those  under  her  charge.  The  projectod 
celebration  was  unknown  to  her,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  a  perfect  surprise.  It  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  filled  with  the  pupils  and  their 
guests.  The  platform  was  beautifully  dressed 
with  tlowers,  and  on  the  front  of  the  organ  were 
the  initials  in  evcrsrreen  "M.  C.  M.,"  on  either 
side  were  tne  dates  *  "1853-1883,"  and 
underneath  was  draped  a  flag,  covering  the 
key-board  of  the  organ.  After  the  friends  were 
gathered  Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  short  address,  ex- 
plaining the  occasion,  and  paying;  a  tribute  of 
esteem  and  appreciation  to  Miss  Moulton.  The 
band  then  played  a  selection  by  Thomas  Reeves, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  institution,  and  the 
leader  o£  the  band,  after  which  another  member, 
William  15.  Hammond,  made  a  short  address, 
speaking  lor  the  school  to  Miss  Moulton  in  touch- 
ing and  eloquent  words.  This  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  for  female  voices,  sung  by  the 
girls  of  the  school,  both  words  and 
music  being  written  for  the  occasion  by  a  gradu- 
ate, Henry  W.  Stratton,  a  young  man  who  has 
already  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  for  religious  aud  musical  journals.  Master 
Frank  "Washington  then  recited  a  poem  by  Miss 
Lucy  Larcom,  entitled  ''Hand  in  Hand  with 
Angels."  A  chorus  for  maie  voices  was  sung, 
the" music  being  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves  and  the 
words  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  These  are 
given  below: — 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  precious  is  when  found. 

Loving  service  should  be  crowned. 

Were  ii  yielded  for  one  year 

We  should  hold  the  giver  dear. 

Multiply  that  year  by  ten. 

We  must  thank  and  'thank  again. 

But  with  tens  be  counted  three. 

And  in  glad  festivity 

We  will  bless  our  constant  friend, 

Call  her  ours  till  life  doth  end. 

The  following  beautiful  poem,  by  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
was  then  read:— 

TEIANTAPHTLLON. 

Thirty  years! 

Smiles  and  tears! 

Still  the  friendly  face  appearil 

Thirty  more! 
Thirty  score! 
Kindness  lasts 
1'orever  more  I 

And  the  harp 
.    That  Friendship  tunes, 

Shall  out-sing 

Both  suns  and  moons! 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  Mr.  Spelling'  of  tbe 
board  ol  trustees  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  O.  Paine. 
A  very  pretty  feature  was  the  recitation,  by  the 
youngest  class  of  boys,  of  a  little  poem  written 
by  the  librarian,  and  aeeompanied  by  a  beautiful 
basket  of  flowers.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers  and 
their  associates,  Mr.  Anagnos  presented  Miss 
Moulten  with  a  handsome  clock.  This  gitt 
was  followed  by  another  of  a  valuable  painting 
from  her   brother-in-law.  Mr.  John  G.  Wi 


and  a  crayon  port  rait  of  Mrs.  Webster,  her  sis- 
ter, from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Heywood.  During 
the  presentation  speech,  at  a  signal  from  Mr. 
Anagnos  the  drapery  that  hung  over  the  organ 
was  drawn  aside,  revealing  a  fine  crayon  portrait 
of  Miss  Moulton.  This  was  a  gift  to  the  school 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Heywood,  and  both  it 
and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Webster  were  the  work 
or  Mrs.  Heywood.  It  was  expected  that  Mr. 
Wnittier  would  be  present,  but  he  was  unable  to 
be  out,  being  slightly  indisposed.  After  the  more 
formal  exercises,  an  informal  reception  was  held 
in  the  chapel. 
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THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    JAN.   13,    1883. 


THE  BLIND. 


How  They  are  Educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


ANNUAL,  REPORT  OF  TIIE  DIRECTOR. 


Tbe  following  is  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Scheolfor  the  Blind, 
for  the  year  1882:  — 

Gentlemen — Another  year  in  the  life  of 
our  institution  has  passed,  and  it  affords 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  say  that  so  even 
has  been  the  tenor  of  its  way  that  in  turn- 
ing back  the  record  of  its  days,  weeks  and 
months,  little  is  found  which  calls  for  spe- 
cial notice. 

The  geueral  state  of  the  school  has  been 
both  pleasaut  and  prosperous,  and  no  ad- 
verse event  has  occurred  to  retard  the 
progress  or  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  various  departments  of  the 
establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year  as  pupils,  teachers,  employees  and 
work  men  and  women,  was  162.  There 
have  since  been  admitted  20  ;  26  have  been 
discharged  ;  making  the  present  total  num- 
ber 165.  Of  these,  145  are  iu  the  school 
proper,  and  20  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  iucludes  129  boys  aud 
girls,  enrolled  us  pupils,  12  teachers  and  4 
domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now 
108  in  attendance,  21  being  temporarily  ab- 
sent on  account  of  illness,  or  from  various 
other  causes. 

The  secoud  class  comprises  16  men  and  4 
women,  employed  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment for  adults. 

The  doors  of  the  school  have  thus  far 
been  wide  open  to  all  applicants  of  proper 
age  and  mental  qualifications.  This  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  the  policv  of 
the  institution  so  long  as  the  space  at  our 
command  enables  us  to  receive  the  yearly 
increasing  numbers  of  sightless  children 
who  are  sent  to  us  for  education  and  train- 
ing. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  contin- 
ued to  be  remarkably  good.  No  death  has 
invaded  our  circle,  nor  has  any  case  of  se- 
vere disease  occurred  at  the  institution. 
This  exemption  from  mortality  and  illness 
during  a  season  which  has  been  noted  for 
its  unhealthiuess,  demands  special  recogni- 
tion and  grateful  mention. 

The  usual  courso  of  study,  music,  nhysi- 
cal  training  and  haudicraft  work  has  bceu 
pursued  during  the  past  year  with  unin- 
terrupted regularity  aud  excellent  results. 
The  fruits  of  every  year's  work  bring  re- 
newed confirmation  to  the  earnest  hopes  of 
those  who  are  deeply  iu  forested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  institution,  and 
although  all  the  recipients  of  its  benefits 
are  not  able  at  once  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  are,  as  a  class,  elevated  intel- 
lectually, morally  and  socially,  and  become 
more  active  and  independent,  and  less  of  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  to  their  relations 
and  friends. 
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REVIEW   OF     THE    VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS. 

A  brief  review  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  the  institution  will  show 
that  our  general  course  of  instruction  aud 
training  has  been  60  improved  as  to  give 
definiteness  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
to  secure  regular  and  permanent  results. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  degree  of  success  which  has  attend- 
ed the  operations  of  this  department  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying,  and  augurs  still  bet- 
ter results  and  greater  usefulness  in  the 
future. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  regularly 
and  assiduously  pursued,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  in  their  respective 
studies  is  generally  commendable. 

All  suggestions  of  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  mental  development  and  disci- 
pline have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
expedients  have  often  been  devised  for  the 
more  sure  aud  rapid  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired results. 

Several  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  important  department,  pointed  out  by 
mature  experience,  have  been  made,  and 
no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  promote  its 
efficiency,  invigorate  its  organic  forces,  in- 
crease its  educational  facilities,  multiply 
its  mechanical  appliances,  and  keep  its 
light  burning  steadity  and  brightly. 

Instruction  in  most  of  the  common 
branches  has  been  freed  from  all  typical 
oppressiveness,  aud  given  in  a  simple  aud 
natural  way.  Various  contrivances  have 
at  times  been  resorted  to  as  a  relief  from 
monotony,  and  the  fog  of  dullness  has  been 
shut  out  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room by  the  charm  of  novelty  aud  the 
warmth  of  ever  fresh  aud  unfailing  inter- 
est. Whenever  the  objective  method  was 
admissible  or  possible,  it  has  been  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  and  put  into  practice  in 
preference  to  any  and  all  others. 

Reading  by  the  touch  has  been  taught 
with  the  greatest  care,  aud  the  utmost 
pains  have  been  taken  with  theintonatiou 
of  the  voice  aud  the  articulation  of  the 
throat.  The  fresh  aud  valuable  books  re- 
cently embossed  in  our  printing  office  have 
served  as  a  powerful  impetus  in  this  direc- 
tion, aud  created  an  ardeut  desire  among 
the  blind  for  choice  literature  adapted  to 
their  wants.  This  craving,  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  every  new  addition  made 
to  our  library,  has  already  exercised  a  sal- 
utary influence  upon  many  a  sightless 
child  aud  youth,  inciting  them  to  a  more 
frequent  use  of  their  fingers,  and  a  desire 
to  drill  and  train  them  more  perseveriugly 
than  hertofore.  As  a  consequence,  of  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
our  school  during  the  past  year,  there  were 
only  four  who  could  not  read  with  more  or 
less  facility  the  products  of  our  press.  Two 
of  these,  owing  either  to  mental  weakness 
or  physical  incapacity,  were  unable  to  de- 
cipher the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  any  of 
the  line  or  point  systems  of  printing.  Of 
the  remaining  two,  one  could  read  both 
Moon's  aud  Braille's  characters,  while  the 
other  was  ouly  able  to  make  out  with  great 
difficulty  a  few  seutences  in  Moons  publi- 
cations. 

Thoroughness  has  continued  to  be  the 
leading  principle  iu  whatever  the  pupils 
have  undertaken  to  do.  Every  particular 
of  their  work  has  received  due  attention, 
and  nothing  has  been  slighted  or  neglected 
on  account  of  its  being  insignificant  from 
a  material  point  of  view.  The  reason  for 
this  insistance  is  very  obvious.  In  the 
light  of  education,  details  or  objects  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  comparatively 
valueless,  are  really  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance,  not  so  much  for  the  amount 
of  information  which  they  yield,  as  because 
of  the  development  which  they  compel. 
The  mastery  of  certain  subjects  iu  all  their 
minutiae  evokes  effort  and  cultivates  pow- 
ers of  application  which  otherwise  might 
have  lain  dormant.  Thus  one  thing  leads 
to  another,  and  so  the  wor  <  goes  on 
through  life.  But  indulging  in  discourage- 
ment has  never  helped  any  one  over  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  never  will.  D'Alenibert's  ad- 
vice to  the  student  who  complained  to  him 
of  his  want  of  success  in  luastering  the 
elements  of  mathematics  was  tlra  right 
one— "Go  on,  sir,  and  faith  and  strength 
will  come  to  you." 


At  the  reopening  of  the  school,  after  the 
'  summer  vacation,  both  teachers  aud  pupils 
have  promptly  returned  to  their  work,  and 
resumed  their  respective  duties  with  fresh 
|  zest  and  new  sense  of  power.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  activity  and  vigor  in  the  air,  aud 
they  all  seem  to  be  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  profit  by  the  boundless  possibili- 
ties of  a  promisiug  year  which  stretch  be- 
fore them. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  beeu  conducted 
upon  the  same  general  plan  as  in  previous 
years.  No  changes  either  in  organization 
or  in  management  have  been  attempted, 
and  no  new  theories  have  been  adopted. 
Improvements,  however,  in  the  processes 
of  instruction  aud  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  warrant  a  feeling  of  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  music  de- 
partment during  the  past  year  was  73.  Of 
these,  68  received  instruction  in  the  piano, 
47  in  class  singing,  17  in  private  vocal 
training,  21  in  harmony,  10  iu  the  cabinet 
and  church  organ,  and  21  in  reed  and  brass 
instruments. 

There  were  four  normal  classes,  -with  an 
average  membership  of  five  each,  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Braille  system  of  musical  notation 
bos  been  used  by  the  pupils,  as  heretofore 
du:  ing  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  in  copy- 
ing portions  of  text-books  for  the  piano, 
harmouy  aud  counterpoint,  for  permanent 
use.  It  has  also  been  used  for  band  music. 
The  practical  ability  and  thoroughness 
of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
music  department  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  a  young  man,  who  was  a 
graduate  from  another  school  and  came 
here  at  the  close  of  his  course  for  a  single 
year  only.  After  leaving  his  alma  mater, 
lie  obtained  some  pupils  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  although  he  was  a  good  player,  he 
neither  knew  how  or  what  to  teach  them, 
not  having  committed  any  instruction 
book  or  booiss  of  etudes  for  this  instrument 
to  memory.  His  collection  of  pieces  was 
small  and  not  sufficiently  Araried.  After 
spending  nine  months  here,  these  defects 
were  remedied,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  again  obtained 
pupils,  but  this  time  he  knew  how  to  teach 
them.  It  isjust  a  year  since  he  left  us.  and 
during  all  this  time  he  has  had  plenty  to 
do.  He  is  the  organist  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  has  twenty-three  scholars  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  one  on  the  violin.  His 
success  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

Violin  playing  is  the  only  important 
branch  of  music  absent  from  our  course. 
This  instrument  is  unquestionably  the 
most  favorite  one  at  the  present  time. 
Judged  by  its  wide  popularity,  it  reigns 
supreme  over  all  others.  It  charms  and 
delights  alike  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
wise  and  the  unlearned,  the  student  and 
the  man  of  affairs,  the  sedate  and  the  gay. 
The  brilliancy  and  intrinsic  sweetue-s  of 
its  sound  infuse  a  sense  of  liveliness  and 
create  a  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness 
which  are  unequalled.  While  the  range  of' 
its  organic  resources  and  the  compass  of  its 
harmonic  combinations  and  rythmic  suc- 
cessions are  neither  as  extensive  nor  as 
comprehensive  as  those  of  the  organ  and 
the  pianoforte,  its  melodious  effects,  its 
power  and.  nobleness  of  expression,  its 
suppleness  of  tone,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  instrument. 
No  school  of  music  can,  iu  our  days,  be 
considered  as  complete  without  the  study 
of  the  violin.  The  seriousness  of  the  ob- 
jections which  were  cogent  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  history  of  the  institution  and 
caused  its  discontinuance  is  invalidated,  or 
at  least  greatly  modified,  by  the  present  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  social  status  of  the 
blind,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  speedy  intro- 
duction into  both  branches  of  the  music  de- 
partment. 

Extensive  as  are  the  facilities  afforded  at 
the  iustitutiou  itself  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  aud  great  as  are  the 
actual  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  their 
value  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  rare  exter- 
nal opportunities  for  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  the  artistic  taste,  which  are 
freely  offered  to  those  of  our  scholars  who 
are  gifted  with  natural  ability  for  the  study 
of  music. 


Through  the  great  kindness  and  generos- 
ity of  the  leading  musical  societies  of  Bos- 
ton,  of   the   proprietors   of   theatres,   the 
managers  of   public   entertainments,   and 
also  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  the 
city — the  names  of   whom  will  be  given  I 
elsewhere, — our  pupils  have  continued  to] 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  finest  concerts,  ) 
rehearsals,  operas,   oratorios   aud  recitals, ; 
and  to  hear  the  compositions  of  the  great- 
er aud  lesser  masters  interpreted  by  distin- 
guished individual  artists   or  well   drilled 
orchestras.    I  avail  myself   of    this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  iu  the  name  of  the  school, 
to  each  and  all  of  them,  our  warm  thanks 
aud  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  tojoin 
the  public  at  large  iu   the   hearty  wish  for 
their  future  success  and  prosperity. 

But  the  discharge  of  this  pleasant  duty 
is,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  blended  with  a 
feeling  of  sincere  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment, caused  by  the  announcement  that 
the  concerts  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  these  organizations,  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  will  be  heard  no  longer. 
This  society  has  been  a  coustant  friend,  an 
efficient  educator,  and  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  blind  of  New  Euglaud.  For  sixteen 
years  it  has  opened  its  doors  to  them  with 
unparalleled  liberality,  and  freely  extended 
to  them  abundant  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing the  best  performers  of  the  chefs  d'eeuvre 
of  classic  music,  thereby  contributing 
largely  to  the  full  development  of  their  ar- 
tistic sensibilities,  critical  acumen  and 
general  musical  culture.  These  uncommon 
advautages  were  so  highly  valued  aud 
fully  appreciated  by  our  pupils,  that  their 
loss  is  keenly  felt  and  deeply  regretted  by 
all  of  them. 

Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  the  noble  ex- 
I  ample  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
will  be  followed  by  others,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  will 
not  cease  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  befriend  and  ad- 
vance it. 

TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  received  its  wonted 
share  of  attention,  and  shows  results  quite 
as  encouraging  as  those  of  former  years. 

As  the  circle  of  possible  pursuits  and  re- 
munerative employments  for  the  blind  be- 
comes more  and  more  restricted  by  the  in- 
vention and  use  of  machinery  in  all  man- 
ufacturing processes,  by  the  division  of 
labor  and  by  the  enormous  development  of 
absorbing  monopolies,  it  is  more  urgent 
that  the  most  perfect  provision  should  be 
made  for  those  in  which  they  cau  excel. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  art  of  tun- 
ing pianofortes  is  the  most  prominent 
among  them,  and  no  institution  for  the 
blind  can  afford  to  neglect  or  slight  it.  In 
our  system  of  trainiug  the  pupils  for  use- 
ful occupations  it  holds  a  very  important 
position. 

During  the  past  year  several  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  appliances 
employed  iu  the  tuning  department,  a  d 
new  facilities  have  been  added  for  carrying 
on  its  operations  successfully,  and  render- 
ing the  instruction  and  practice  of  the  re- 
cipients of  its  benefits  thorough  and  ef- 
I  ficient. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and   keeping  iu 
i  repair  the  piauofortes  of  the  public  schools 
|  of  Boston   has   again,  for  the   sixth  time, 
j  been  awarded  to  the  tuning  department  of 
this  institution,  on  the  same  terms  as  here- 
tofore, and   without  the  least   opposition 
from  any  direction.     This   unanimous  and 
prompt  action  of  the   committee,  together 
j  with    the    steady    increase    of   patronage 
I  which  has  been  extended  to  our  tuners  by 
|  some  of  the  very   best   families  of  Bostou 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  is   very  grati- 
fying to  them,  and  speaks  more  eloquently 
for  their  skill  and   efficiency   than  words 
cau  do.     Moreover,  it  constitutes  in  itself  a 
complete  answer  and  consummate  refuta- 
tion to  the  base  aspersions,  sneering  insin- 
uations aud  unfriendly  remarks  which  are 
now  aud  theu,  either   thoughtlessly  or  de- 
signedly, directed  against   the   abilities  of 
the  blind. 

The  most  contemptible  criticism  of  this 
kind  appeared  last  July  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  "Musical  Critic  and  Trade 
Review"  of  New  York.  The  wr  ter  of  this 
curious  paragraph  asserts  that,  having 
watched  the  method  of  a  blind  tuner,  he 
saw  that  "he  had  no  conception  of  the 
principles  of  proper  tuning."  He  says: 
"His  musical  ear  was  true,  but   he  did  iiot 


understand  the"mechanical  construction  of 
tue  piano,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ruining  the  instrument.  Some 
persons  may  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
charity  in  engaging  a  blind  man  for  the 
purpose  of  tuning  their  pianofortes,  but 
they  could  better  afford  to  pay  the  unfor- 
tunate man  a  few  dollars  to  keep  him  fr^m 
touching  the  piano,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  money  by  the  operation,  as  the  dam- 
age usually  done  is  equal  to  twenty  times 
the  cost  of  tuning.'' 

This  statement  is  as  reckless  and  untrue 
as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust  to  a  large  class  of 
our  fellow-men,  who  are  striving  determin- 
ed ly  to  reach    the    goal  of  independence 
and  grapple  resolutely  with  the  formidable 
difficulties  opposing  their  advancement  to 
the  dignity   of  self-maintenance.     It    mis- 
represents the  uature  of  their  work,  gives 
false  impressions   of   the  thoroughness  of 
their  training,   undervalues  their   capaci- 
ties, and  adds  a  vast  amount  of  anguish  to 
their  sore  calamity.     Conceived  in  supreme 
selfishuess  and    mean    jealousy,   if  not  in 
despicable  malice,  and  couched  in  terms  of 
hypocrisy  and  pretence,  it  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  common  prejudice   against 
sightless  tuners,   create    mistrust  in   their 
endeavors,  deprive  them  of  their  share  in 
the  public  patronage,   and  thus  condemn 
them  to  the  evils  of  idleness  and  the  mercy 
of  charity. 
Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply 
these.     In  consequence  of    their  infirmity 
the  blind  begin  early   to   concentrate  their 
attention   upon  the  impressions  received 
through  the  auditory  organs.    They   con- 
stantly employ  the  ear  for  various  pur- 
poses for  which  seeing  persons   use  their 
eyes,  and  they  let  it  rest  only   when  they 
are  asleep.    While  in  school  they  live  and 
move  in  an  atmosphere   which  resounds 
with  mnsical  tones.     By  this  incessant  ex- 
ercise their  seuse  of  heal  ing  is  so  improved, 
and  acquires  such  an  acuteness  and  nicety, 
that  the  relations  of  sounds  and  the  imper- 
fections of  unisons  and  intervals,   imper- 
ceptible to  ordinary  listeners,  are  apparent 
to  them.    This  power  and  accuracy  of  the 
musical  ear  of  our  pupils   is   coupled  and 
sustained  by  a  practical  and  systematic 
knowledge    of    the    construction    of    the 
pianoforte    and    its    internal    mechanism 
which  they  acquire  in  the   tuning  depart- 
ment of  this  institution.     Here,   aided  by 
the  use  of  models  and  the  dissection  of  old 
instruments,  they  study  with   great  care, 
uuder  efficient  guidance,  the  differences  in 
the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  ac- 
tions, learn  the  details  of  their  workings, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  form,  size  and 
relations  of   every  part,   the   materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  aud  the  office  it  per- 
forms.   In  addition  to  this,  special  atten- 
tion is    paid    to    that    branch   of  pl.ysics 
which  treats  of  the  nature   of   sound  and 
the  laws   of   its  production  and  propaga- 
tion.    Thus,  all  things   being   considered, 
our  tuners  are,far  better  prepared  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice  for  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  their  art  than  the  great  majority  of 
their  seeing  competitors,   and  have  posi- 
tive advantage  over  them,   both   in    iheir 
natural   aptitudes   and  in   their  acquired 
qualifications. 

This  assertion  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
speculation  or  a  priori  reasoniug.  It  is 
based  upon  undisputed  facts  which,  war- 
ranted by  history  aud  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  ought  to  dispel  all  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  competency  aud  success 
of  the  blind  as  tuners  of  pianofortes. 
Some  of  these  are  herewith  given  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner. 

1.  Claud    Montal,    a    graduate    of    the 
school  for  the  young   blind   in  Paris,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  tuners 
in  that  city,  and  he   not  only   made  im- 
provements  in  his  art,    but    contributed^ 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  its  pres--! 
ent  perfection.     His  treatise  on  the  subject 
is  still  a  work  of  unsurpassed   merit.     His  [ 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  construe-  ' 
tion  of    pianofortes   was  so  thoro  >gh  and 
extensive  that  he  became  the  head  of  one 
of  the  leading  aud  most  prosperous  facto- 
ries of  these  instruments.     His  talents  were 
generally  recognized  and  fully  appreciated 
by  eminent  artists  everywhere.      He  was 
the  author   of   several  inventions,  but  the 
most  valuable  of  these  was  that   concern- 
ing the  pedals.     He  exhibited  in  London  in 
18b"'<J  a     "pedale   d'expresaion,"    diminishing 
the  range  of  the  hammers  instead  of  shift- 
ing them,  an  expedieut  now  employed  by 


Americau  and  German  makers,  and  a  "^e- 
dule  deprolongement,,,  by  using  which  a  note 
or  notes  may  be  prolonged  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Montal's  genius 
has  planted  the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes 
so  firmly  in  the  curriculum  of  his  alma 
mater,  that  about  one-thud  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  that  school  continue  to  become 
skilled  in  it,  and  to  earn  their  living  by  its 
practice  in  the  capital  and  provinces  of 
France. 

2.  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New 
York  have  for  a  long  time  employed  a 
j  blind  man,  named  Arnim  Shotte,  as  head 
tuner  of  their  celebrated  establishment, 
and  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  addressed 
to  them,  asking  for  information  with  re- 
gard to  his  success,  they  speak  as  follows  : 
'"Mr.  Shotte's  tuning  is  simply  perfect,  not 
only  for  its  purity,  but  for  his  skill  of  so 
setting  the  tuning  pins  that  the  piano  can 
endure  the  largest  amount  of  heavy  play- 
ing without  being  put  out  of  tune.''  With 
this  opinion  coincides  that  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Bourne  &  Son  of  Boston,  who  have  em- 
ployed one  of  the  graduates  of  this  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wood,  as  principal 
tuner  for  nineteen  years,  and  write:  "It 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testfy  to  the 
efficient  and  excellent  service  rendered  by 
him  to  our  establishment,  and  to  say  that 
his  able  and  skilful  workmanship  has  al- 
ways been  much  prized  by  us."  Other  fac- 
tories and  dealers  of  pianofortes  in  Boston 
Providence,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  else- 
where have  availed  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  sightless  tuners,  and  they  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  uniform  success  of  their 
work. 

The  tuners  of  this  institution  have  for 
six  years  taken  charge  of  the  pianofortes 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  Bostou — one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  in  number.  Their 
tuning,  and  the  lesser  repairs  which  they 
themselves  do,  have  received  unqualified 
commendation  and  cordial  approbation 
from  both  the  music  teachers  and  the 
proper  authorities,  and  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  a  word  of  dissatisfaction  been 
breathed,  or  any  complaint  made  of  the 
slightest  injury  to  any  wf  the  instruments. 
4.  A  number  of  prominent  musicians, 
teachers  aud  critics  iu  this  city,  such  as 
Messrs.  Carl  Zerrahu,  B.  J.  Lang,  W.  H. 
Sherwood,  Julius  Eichoerg,  John  S. 
D  wight,  J.  B.  Sharland,  H.  E-  Holt,  J.  W. 
.Vlason,  the  late  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  and 
many  others,  after  a  patient  and  conscien- 
tious trial  of  our  tuners,  have  declared 
themselves  "perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
work,''  have  characterized  it  as  "equal  to 
the  best,"  aud  some  of  them  have  earnest- 
ly recommended  the  services  of  the  blind 
to  their  pupils  and  friends,  aud  have  ob- 
tained orders  for  them.  The  most  em- 
phatic of  the  testimonials  cheerfully  given 
to  them  was  that  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  in 
which  ho  says:  "My  grand  piano  was  re- 
cently tuned  and  regulated  by  tuners  from 
the  institution  for  the  blind.  They  put  it  in 
better  repair  and  condition  (in  both  action, 
hammer-felts  and  perfect  tune)  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past.  I  cordially  en- 
dorse their  abilities  in  this  line  as  appar- 
ently unsurpassed. ' 

The  chain  of  these  testimonials  and  his- 
toric facts  could  be  greatly  lengthened  by 
the  addition  of  many  others  of  a  simi.ar 
uature,  but  the  above-mentioned  will  suf- 
fice to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tions, aud  to  show  that  the  blind  are  re- 
markably successful  as  tuners  of  piauo- 
foites,  aud  that  the  slurs  cast  upon  their  j 
work  by  unprincipled  critics  and  heartless 
traducers  are  unmerited  and  unjustifiable. 
That  now  and  then  there  may  be  fouud 
one  of  their  number  who  is  not  an  expert 
iu  the  art  which  he  professes  to  pursue,  and 
who  may  do  harm  to  an  instrument  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  no  one  can  reasonably 
deny.  But  is  it  fair,  is  it  honorable,  is  it 
humane  to  condemn  a  whole  class  of  indus- 
trious aud  meritorious  people  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  few,  to  exclude  them  on  that 
grouud  from  tho  active  occupations  of  life 
aud  assign  them  arbitrarily  to  the  unmiti- 
gated miseries  of  the  almshouse,  from 
which  they  have  been  delivered  through 
the  indefatigable  toil  and  sagacious  efforts 
of  eminent  reformers  and  distinguished 
philanthropists?  Are  the  instigators  of 
the  paragraph  published  in  the  "Musical 
Critic  and  Trade  Review"  prepared  to 
stamp  as  perfect  or  "well  done''  the  work 
of  the  legions  of  seeing  persons  who  swarm 
the  country  heralded  by  flaming  advertise- 
ments and  circulars    as   first-class  tuners, 


but  who  are  both  by  taste  and  training 
more  competent  to  split  wood  or  till  the 
soil  than  to  handle  aud  regulate  musical 
instruments?  Yet  it  would  be  simply  ab- 
surd to  use  their  failings  and  misdeeds  as  a 
weapon  against  a  whole  class  of  artisans, 
amongst  whom  there  are  many  of  acknowl- 
edged skill  and  dexterity 

Iu  closing  these  remarks,  which  duty 
and  the  sense  of  justice  compel  me  to  write 
iu  defence  of  the  assailed  rights  and  mis- 
judged abilities  of  the  bliud,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that  the  work  of  all  the  graduates 
from  the  tuning  department  of  this  insti- 
tution who  are  supplied  with  certificates  is 
warranted  to  be  thorough  in  every  respect, 
and  I  herewith  appeal  to  the  public  to  con- 
tinue to  favor  them  with  employment  on 
the  solid  basis  of  business,  and  not  that  of 
charity. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A  brief  review  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  technical  de- 
partment will  show  that  its  affairs  have 
been  managed  with  commendable  dili- 
gence and  with  satisfactory  results. 

I.      WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Under  the  faithful  care  aud  general  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  our  boys 
have  been  regularly  employed  iu  this  shop 
in  working  at  the  usual  trades,  and  have 
acquired  more  or  less  skill  iu   their  pursu- 

;  aoce. 

i     The  mode  of  instruction  has  been  very 

simple  and  eminently  practical,  and  its 
chief  object  has  been  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  use  their  hands  with  dexterity,  to  exer- 
cise their  faculties  upon  things  tangible 
and  actual,  to  manipulate  materials,  and  to 
learn  how  to  construct  various  articles. 
The  valuable  effects  of  this  training  are 
manifest  not  only  in  the  exactness  or  fit- 
ness with  which  mattresses,  or  brooms,  or 
cane  seats,  or  other  special  articles  are  pre- 
j  pared  for  the  market,  but  in  the  develop- 
!  ment  of  the  powers  and  increase  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  apprentices  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  for  general  useful- 
ness. „  ; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  pupils,  divided  as  usual  into  six 
classes  of  moderate  size,  have  repaired  to 
the  gymnasium  at  stated  hours,  and  have 
been  regularly  instructed  and  trained  in 
those  graduated  trials  of  strength,  activity 
and  adroitness  by  which  the  size  and  pow- 
er of  the  muscles  are  fully  developed,  the 
vital  processes  of  respiration,  digestion  and 
circulation  are  promoted,  the  general 
health  and  agility  iu  motion  improved,  aud 
the  whole  frame  is  invigorated  and  pre- 
pared for  sustaining  prolonged  and  sudden 
efforts. 

The  exercises  comprised  in  our  course  of 
physical  training  have  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  suitableness  to  the  capacity 
of  learners  of  different  ages  and  of  every 
grade  of  bodily  strength,  and  have  been 
arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic 
manner,  each  step  leading  to  that  directly 
in  advance  of  it.  They  have  been  invari- 
ably conducted  by  experienced  and  pru- 
dent teachers,  who  allow  no  attempts  of 
extraordinary  or  exaggerated  feats  that 
might  cause  accidents,  aud  their  effect  up- 
ou  the  appearance,  health  and  strength  of  i 
the  pupils  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

THE  PRINTING  FUND. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  small  gratification 
to  have  been  able  to  announce  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  institution  that  the  total  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  "Howe  Memo- 
rial Press"  had  been  contributed.  The 
generosity  and  benevolence  of  our  citizens 
were  never  more  signally  manifested  than 
in  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  which 
will  stand  in  perpetuity,  like  a  beautiful 
fountain,  breathing  forth  comfort  aud  life- 
giviug  power. 

About  a  year  ago,  while  rendering  a 
brief  accouut  of  the  progress  made  in  rais- 
ing the  piinting  fund,  we  stated  that  the 
sum  requisite  was  still  incomplete,  and 
urgently  asked  for  further  subscriptions. 
Our  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty 
response.  The  names  of  new  contributors 
were  almost  daily  added  to  our  list,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  families  and  constant 
benefactors  of  the  blind,  whose  modesty 
screens  them  from  the  public  ken,  sent  us 
the  glad   aud   refreshing  order  to   double 
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I  their  original  donations  of  one  thousand 
I  dollars,  and  in  several  instances  to  multi- 
I  ply  them  by  five.  Such  a  grand  use  of  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  for  the  benefit  of  suf- 
fering humanity  is  not  a  common  occur- 
rence. It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Nor  is  it  the  practice  of  men  of  ordinary 
nientaland  moral  calibre,  who  come  into 
the  possession  of  riches  by  a  mere  stroke  of 
luck  or  accident,  and  whose  charitable 
gifts  are  either  exceedingly  slender  in  size 
or  capricious  and  showy  in  character.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  great  spuls^  and  hearts  j 
full  of  sympathy  and  goo'd-will.  It  is  the'' 
ripe  fruit  of  pure  unselfishness  and  benign 
philanthropy. 

The  completion  of  the  printing  fund 
is  an  act  of  public-spirited  benefi- 
cence, which,  we  believe,  has  no  paral- 
lel in  history,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
honor  on  the  muuificent  liberality  of  the 
donors  aud  the  organic  fabric  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  enterprises  are  ac- 
complished. The  books  which  will  be  an- 
nually issued  will  prove  not  only  valuable 
treasures  of  enlightenment  and  wisdom, 
but  a  perennial  source  of  consolation  under 
an  affliction  which  closes  upon  its  victims 
the  delights  and  charms  of  the  visible 
world.  They  will  gladden  many  a  sad- 
dened heart,  raise  many  a  drooping  spirit, 
and  comfort  many  a  joyless  dwelling.  Like 
balm  and  anodyne,  they  will  assuage  the 
pangs  of  calamity  and  misfortune.  For 
good  literature  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
to  a  sorrowing  soul.     Pliny  says  : 

"At  unicum  doloris  levamentum  studia  confugio;" 

aud  Montesquieu  declared  that  no  grief  is 
so  deep  as  not  to  be  dissipated  by  reading 
for  an  hour  : 

"  Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  de  chagrin  si  profond  qu'une 
heure  de  lecutre  ne  1'ait  dissipe." 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  this  remedy  acts 
with  tenfold  force.  The  shadowed  out- 
ward vision  causes  the  light  within  to 
burn  more  brightly,  as  the  window-cur- 
tains drawn  at  darx  increase  the  glow  of 
the  fire  aud  intensify  the  cheerfulness  in- 
side the  room. 

To  a  generous  and  enlightened  public, 
and  to  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
leading  newspapers  we  are  uuder  great 
and  lasting  obligations  for  the  active  aid 
and  cooperation  readily  given  to  our  ear- 
nest efforts  to  bring  the  enterprise  of  em- 
bossing books  to  its  consummation.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  thus  attained,  we 
are  determined  to  prosecute  this  grand  ob- 
ject with  all  our  energies,  until  every  sight- 
less person  who  can  read  with  the  tips  of 
his  lingers  is  provided  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  choice  and  healthy  literature. 

ABSOLUTE   NEED    OF  A   KINDERGARTEN. 

Eloquent  the  children's  faces — 
Poverty's  lean  look,  which  saith, 

Save  us !  save  us !  woe  surrounds  us ; 

Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us ; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death. 

Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness ; 

Let  us  kuow  the  good  from  ill; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness ; 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kinduess, 

You  can  make  us  what  yon  will. 

We  are  willing;  we  are  ready; 

We  would  learn  if  you  would  teach ; 
"We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty; 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty; 

Souls  that  any  heights  can  reach. 

MAIIY   II0W1TT. 

These  lines  give  a  striking  picture  of  the 
condition  of  a  large  number  of  little  blind 
children  who  are  scattered  in  all  parts  of 
New  England,  living  in  total  physical 
darkness  aud  indescribable  destitution. 
They  set  forth  clearly  and  coucisely  their 
wants  aud  capabilities,  and  present  in 
plain  and  simple  words  a  pathetic  and  re- 
sistless appeal  in  tht  ir  behalf. 

Li  e  other  human  beings,  these  afflicted 
children  of  night  are  endowed  with  facul- 
ties and  capacities  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment, growth  aud  improvement,  but,  uu- 
like  most  of  them,  they  are  considered  as 
hopelessly  disabled  by  their  lufirmity,  aud 
are  thoughtlessly  doomed  to  sloth  and  in- 
ertia. Pale,  nerveless,  haggard,  aud  evi- 
dently reduced  in  vitality,  they  are  con- 
fined to  wretched  lodgings,  aud  are  per- 
mitted to  lead  a  distressing  existence.  All 
the  natural  pleasures  of  childhood  are  un- 
known to  them.  Not  a  ray  of  joy  enters 
the  dark  chamber  of  their  isolatiou;  not  a 
breath  of  happiness  lightens  the  heavy 
pressure  of  the  clouds  of  their  calamity. 
Thev   are   usually    b.oru   in   po\ierty,   and 


'often  in  moral  depravity.  They  are 
nursed  by  sorrow,  surrounded  by  vice,  ac- 
companied by  misfortune,  brought  up  in 
neglect  and  tortured  by  inexpressible  mis- 
ery. They  live  in  a  world  of  seclusion  aud 
suffering,  with  the  woes  of  which  very  few 
of  our  citizens  are  acquainted.  Hunger, 
filth,  foul  air,  stifling  heat,  or  severe  cold 
— these  aud  their  like  are  the  daily  attend- 
ants and  constant  companions  of  these 
unfortunate  human  beings. 

But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  souls  of 
these  children  have  in  them  something  of 
that  cloud  of  glory  of  which  the  poet 
sings.  No  matter  how  hideous  aud  squalid 
their  lives  may  be,  they  have  susceptibili- 
ties that  can  be  touched  by  kindness, 
beauty  and  goodness.  They  have  hearts 
which  can  be  reached  by  love  aud  sympa- 
thy. They  have  the  germs  of  natural 
aptitudes  and  mental  abilities  which  cau 
be  fostered  by  care  and  brought  to  fruition 
by  training. 

Now  the  salvation  and  future  welfare  of 
these  children  of  misfortune  depend  whol- 
ly upon  their  being  removed  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  their  environment, 
and  placed  in  neat  aud  healthy  quarters, 
where  the  means  for  physical  well-being 
and  systematic  training  are  sufficiently 
provided,  aud  the  spirit  of  good-will  and 
benevolence  all  pervading  and  guiding, 
and  where  faith  in  man's  capacity  for  iiu- 
proveiueut  aud  e  evation  is  firmly  adhered 
to,  aud  parental  care  and  affection  freely 
bestowed.  This  salutary  change  should, 
be  effected  before  corrupt  tendencies  and 
vicious  propensities  are  hardened  and 
crystallized  into  permanent  habits ;  and 
the  tender  age  between  five  and  nine  years 
seems  most  appropriate  for  it.  Being 
brought  so  early  in  life  under  favorable 
influences  and  a  regular  course  of  bodily, 
mental  and  moral  culture,  the  children  will 
prove  better  subjects  for  reformation  than 
if  fa- en  in  charge  later  on.  Good  princi- 
ples and  aspirations  will  sink  more  deeply 
into  their  minds  while  these  are  still  in  a 
plastic  state  and  comparatively  free  from 
low  impressions  and  mean  encumbrances ; 
and  when  sound  seed  is  sown  before  the 
tares  have  time  to  take  root,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  harvest  will  be  more  abun- 
dant and  of  a  purer  and  better  quality. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble 
purpose,  the  foundation  of  a  primary 
school  for  little  blind  children  is  impera- 
tively needed.  As  there  is  neither  room 
nor  conveniences  for  such  an  establish- 
ment on  the  premises  of  this  institution, 
aud  as  it  is,  moreover,  neither  advisable 
nor  desirable  to  have  its  tender  inmates 
associated  and  brought  up  together  with 
youth  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
nineteen  years,  it  should  be  placed  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It 
should  have  a  pleasant  and  healthy  loca- 
tion, and  occupy  a  lot  of  laud  comprising 
five  acres  at  least.  It  should  be  organized 
on  sound  principles,  and  conducted  on  a 
broad  aud  liberal  policy.  There  should  be 
nothing  about  either  its  title  or  arrange- 
ments which  would  in  auy  way  compro- 
mise its  educational  character.  Its  exis- 
teuce  should  be  secured  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  its  doors  should  be  freely 
opened  not  only  to  such  indigent  blind 
children  as  are  above  described,  but  to  all 
others  who  are  deprived  of  the  visual 
sense  and  may  be  desirous  of  entering  the 
school.  They  should  be  retained  until  the 
age  of  twelve,  aud  taught  aud  trained  ob- 
jectively according  to  the  simple  and  ra- 
tional methods  developed  in  Froebel's  kin- 
dergarten. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
instruction  of  little  blind  children,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  within  itself,  that  prin- 
ciple of  organic  life  manifested  in  gradual 
developmeut,  aud  the  power  of  counter- 
acting the  undesirable  effects  produced  by 
the  loss  of  sight  and  by  weakening  and 
degrading  influences.  It  turns  innocent 
play  to  useful  account,  aud  cultivates  hap- 
piness on  the  fertile  soil  of  industry.  By 
the  felicitous  combinatiou  of  "doing  with 
knowing,"  the  intellectual  activity  is  un 
consciously  promoted  while  the  physical 
strength  is  steadily  increased.  In  the 
simple  and  delicate  crafts  of  folding,  weav- 
ing, block-building,  sewing,  embroidering 
upon  cardboard,  modelling  in  clay,  aud 
the  like,  a  grand  purpose  is  subserved,  that 
of  unfolding  the  various  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind  just  at  the  time  when  they 


are  particularly  capable  of  harmonious 
growth,  eager  for  improvement  and  most 
pliable  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results  ob- 
tained from  the  above-named  occupations 
aud  from  similar  interesting  and  attractive 
exercises,  the  following  are  the  most  not- 
iceable :  Good  physical  development ; 
muscular  strength  and  elasticity :  habits 
of  attention  aud  order;  clearness  and  pre- 
cision in  thiukiug  ;  freedom  and  grace  of 
movement;  quickness  of  invention  and 
fertility  of  imagination ;  a  keen  sense  of 
symmetry  and  harmony,  together  with 
love  of  construction  aud  appreciation  of 
utility  ;  great  mechanical  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  handstand  initiation  into  the  con- 
ventionalities of  polite  society,  in  their 
demeanor  toward  each  other,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  eating,  drinking  and  personal 
cleanliness. 

The  average  intelligence  of  pupils  taught 
iu  the  kiudergarteu  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  children  who  enter  the  primary 
schools  without  such  training.  The  for- 
mer are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  search  for  information, 
and  prepared  to  derive  greater  benefit 
from  instruction  and  mental  discipline 
than  the  latter.  They  generally  observe 
accurately  seize  ideas  rapidly  and  defi- 
nitely, illustrate  readily,  work  indepen- 
dently and  express  their  thoughts  with 
correctness  and  flueucy.  To  persons  be- 
reft of  sight,  Froebel's  system  promises 
even  higher  results  thau  these.  It  affords 
them  unequalled  facilities  for  gaining  au 
adequate  conception  of  forms  of  various 
kinds,  and  rare  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice and  refinement  of  their  remaiuing 
seuses,  especially  of  that  of  touch,  which  is 
their  chief  reliance  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  concrete  knowledge,  and  consequently 
the  most  important  factor  of  their  educa- 
tion. Above  all,  the  drill  obtained  through 
its  exercises  so  early  in  life  and  under  such 
genial  influences,  will  prove  a  valuable 
auxiliary  for  future  achievements  and  the 
most  effective  agent  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  attainments  in  this  school.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  time  which-is  now  neces- 
sarily spent  iu  mere  primary  routine  work 
aud  elementary  training,  can  then  be  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  studies 
both  in  the  literary  aud  musical  depart- 
ments, and  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  a 
professional  or  other  calling.  Thus  there 
will  be  a  positive  and  most  significant  gain 
at  both  ends,  which  will  in  some  measure 
pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  higher  education  for  the 
blind  aud  their  thorough  equipment  for 
the  struggle  of  existeuce. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  and  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  a 
well-fitted  and  sufficiently  provided  kin- 
dergarten will  be  to  little  sightless  chil- 
dren what  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
dew  of  heaven  are  to  tender  plants, —a 
source  of  life  aud  growth  and  strength,  a 
flame  dispelling  the  clouds  of  darkness,  a 
fountain  of  happiness  and  strength,  aiding 
them  to  outsoar  the  shadows  of  their  night. 
It  will  be  a  psalm  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  clutches  of  misery,  a  hymn  to  the  dawu 
of  an  era  of  freedom  aud  independence,  a 
benediction  to  the  beuevolence  of  our  age. 

Iu  behalf  of  these  afflicted  children,  who 
from  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  and 
neglect  in  which  they  are  plunged,  stretch 
their  helpless  bauds  towards  the  shore  aud 
call  for  a  life-boat,  we  make  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  and  wealthy  members 
of  our  community,  and  hope  that  it  will 
touch  a  responsive  chord  in  their  hearts. 
When  they  determine  to  pronounce  the 
grand  verdict  and  say,  "let  there  be  a  per- 
manent source  of  light  and  happiness  for 
little  blind  children,'"'  there  will  be  no  in- 
tellectual and  moral  darkness  for  them 
auy  longer. 

Cicero  says,  that  men  resemble  the  gods 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good  to 
their  fellow  creatures.  "Homines  ad  deos 
nulla  sepropius  accedunt,  quamsalutem  homi- 
nibus  dando."  There  may  possibly  be  some, 
however,  who  are  disposed  to  bestow  their 
gifts  upon  works  of  an  artistic  nature, 
upon  the  cause  of  higher  or  professional 
education,  upon  the  furtherance  of  culture 
aud  refinement,  but  not  inclined  to  aid  an 
enterprise  which  is  calculated  to  seek  its 
beneficiaries  in  the  humblest  social  ranks 
and  lighten  one  of  the  greatest  human 
calamities  of  half  its  weight.  If  there  be 
such  among  our  generous  citizens,  let  me 
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reiniud  them  of  the  words  of  Richter : 
!  '"Very  beautiful  is  the  eagle  when  he  floats 
1  with  outstretched  wings  aloft  in  the  clear 
blue  ;  but  sublime  when  he  plunges  down 
through  the  tempests  to  his  eyrie  on  the 
cliff,  where  his  unfledged  youog  ones  dwell 
and  are  starving.'' 
OCCASIONS  OP  INTEREST  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Though  a  little  shut  in  from  tho  world, 
our  young  people  are  uot  behindhand  in 
echoiug  the  movements  which  characterize 
the  day,  and  the  celebration  of  anniversa- 
ries and  other  occasions  during  the  past 
year  has  marked  this  tendency  to  a  very 
special  and  interesting  degree. 

The  first  of  these  festivals  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  seventy-fourth  birthday  of 
New  England's  favored  poet,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1881. 

Inspired  by  the  uew  and  welcome  delight 
of  being  enabled  to  read  his  works  for 
themselves  unaided  by  any  one  save  their 
own  printer,  the  pupils  of  the  advanced 
class  in  the  girls'  department  conceived 
the  idea  of  celebrating  both  the  poet's 
birthday  and  their  own  gratitude  by  ap- 
propriate festal  exercises ;  and  a  very 
charming  and  much  enjoyed  evening  was 
the  result  of  this  happy  thought.  Some  of 
t  he  most  beautiful  of  Whittier's  poems 
were  read  with  much  spirit  and  feeling, 
their  tender  purity  and  pathetic  grace  be- 
ing brought  out  iu  high  relief.  Music  and 
appropriate  remarks  ensued  aud  added 
considerably  to  the  liveliness  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  following  exquisite  letter  from 
the  veteran  poet,  written  in  the  touching 
vernacular  of  the  interesting  sect  of 
Friends,  was  received  by  one  of  our  teach- 
ers who  had  written  to  Mr.  Whittier,  in- 
forming him  of  the  great  pleasure  and  de- 
light which  her  pupils  experienced  in  read- 
ing his  works : 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Dec.  12th,  1881. 
To  Mary  C    Moork: — 

Dear  Friend, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  pupils  in  thy  class  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind  have  the  opportunity  afiorded  them  to  read 
some  of  my  writings,  and  thus  hold  what  I  hope 
will  prove  a  pleasant  communion  with  me.  Very 
glad  I  shall  be  if  the  pen-pictures  of  nature  and 
homely  country  firesides,  which  I  have  tried  to 
make,  are  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
cannot  discern  them  by  natural  vision.  I  shall 
count  it  a  great  privilege  to  see  for  them,  or  rather 
to  let  them  see  through  my  eyes.  It  is  the  mind 
after  all  that  really  sees,  shapes  and  colors  all 
things.      What    visions    of  beauty    and    sublimity 

Eassed  before,  the  inward  and  spiritual  light  of  blind 
liltou  and  deaf  Beethoven ! 

I  have  an  esteemed  friend,  Morrison  Heady  of 
Kentucky,  who  is  deaf  and  blind;  yet  under  these 
circumstances  he  has  cultivated  his  mind  to  a  high 
degree,  :  ml  has  written  poems  of  great  beauty  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  which  have  been  wit- 
ed  only  by  the  "light  within." 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  letter,  and  beg  of  thee  to  as- 
sure thy  students  that  I  am  deeply  interested  In 
their  welfare  and  progress,  aud  that  my  prayer  is 
that  their  inwai  d  and  spiritual  eyes  may  become  so 
clear  that  they  can  well  dispense  with  the  outward 
and  material  ones. 

I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Long- 
fellow, preceding,  as  it  did,  his  death  by 
so  few  weeks,  seemed  in  particular  a  ver> 
beautiful  and,  as  it  were,  almost  prophetic 
feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
school. 

The  garlands,  the  flowers,  the  pictures 
of  the  great  poet  aud  of  his  home,  were 
probably  seen  in  many  celebrations  of  the 
occasion,  which  was  wonderfully  and,  as 
we  have  said,  prophetically  kept  all  over 
the  country.  But  perhaps  there  was 
something  peculiarly  touching  in  this  out- 
burst of  gratitude  towards  Longfellow 
from  the  hearts  of  the  blind,  to  whom  the 
difficulty  of  reading  his  works,  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  publication, 
rendered  them  infinitely  more  precious, 
and  who  welcomed  his  birthday  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  only  the  afflicted  can 
know. 

Again,  tho  singing  of  several  of  Long- 
f- How '8  pieces  in  their  musical  aud  well- 
timed  voices,  was  a  tribute  sui  generis  to 
the  genius  of  the  day,  and  the  pupils  en- 
tered into  their  dialogue  on  his  birthday 
with  an  ardor  which  showed  their  worship 
of  the  hero. 

Mr.  Longfellow  himself  was  interested 
in  hearing  of  the  histrionic  attempt,  which 
had  been  made  earlier  in  the  winter,  aud 
in  which  the  play  of  "Maurice,  tho  Wood- 
cutter," was  given  iu  a  very  lively  and  un- 
trammelled manner.  No  blind  person 
unexpectedly    entering    tho    audience   on 


that  occasion  would  have  supposed  that 
the  actors  before  him  were  sightless.  In- 
deed, he  would  have  imagined  from  the 
animation  of  their  speech  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  their  actions,  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  could  not 
see.  The  pupils  had  been  well  drilled  in 
the  entrances,  exits,  and  other  practical 
points  of  tbe»little  drama,  and  their  inter- 
est in  the  story  carried  them  wholly  out  of 
themselves,  so  that  awkwarkness,  self- 
consciousness  and  stage-fright  were  really 
left  far  behind. 

Passing  over  the  amusing  costume  party 
got  up  by  our  girls  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  institution,  which  was  highly  enjoyed 
and  a  great  success,  tho  memory  dwells 
with  delight  and  with  lingering  glance 
upon  the  day  chosen  to  acknowledge  iu  a 
suitable  manner  the  ceaseless  and  devoted 
efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  in  bebali 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  Snelling  was  himseH 
totally  unaware  of  the  festivity  intended 
in  his  honor,  coming  out  on  the  afternoon 
appointed  with  a  party  of  friends  to  go 
over  the  institution.  As  was  natural  in 
the  case  of  distinguished  visitors,  the 
pupils  were  assembled  en.  masse  in  the  hail. 
ready  with  their  beautiful  music,  with  rec- 
itations and  with  reading.  Gradually  it 
appeared  that  .all  the  transactions  centered 
toward  one  object  :  and  the  demonstration 
becoming  more  pointed,  a  climax  was 
reached  when  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mr. 
Snelling  was  unveiled,  to  which  the  Col- 
lowing  inscription  was  attached:  "This 
portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
slight  token  of  their  great  and  deep  grati- 
tude for  his  persistent  exertions  aud  labo- 
rious efforts  iu  raising  the  printing  fund 
for  the  blind  of  New  England."  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  made  one  of  her  happi- 
est speeches  on  the  occasion,  closing  with 
the  following  appropriate  verse  : 

"These  friends  who  in  the  shadows  sit, 

Your  kindly  face  cannot  behold, 
But  your  soul  features  in  their  hearts 

They'll  keep  enshrined  in  memory's  gold." 

Two  crowns  of  roses  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Snelling  by  a  little  hoy  and  girl,  on 
behalf  of  both  departments  of  the  school, 
and  were  gracefully  acknowledged  by  him 
iu  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and 
music  by  the  celebrated  pianist,  Mr.  Baer- 
mau,  added  greatly  to  the  delightfnlness 
of  the  oecasiou.  The  guests  then  visited 
the  schools,  aud  those  who  were  able  to 
stay  later  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  recital  by  the  eminent  vocalist,  Mrs. 
Clara  Doria  Rogers,  and  in  the  evening  to 
a  concert  of  much  merit,  given  by  Mr.  S. 
B.  Whitney,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Topliffe  aud  other  well-known  musicians. 

Thus  the  day  was  made  thrice  happy 
auc  trebly  noteworthy,  and  as  such  it  will 
be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  preseut. 

Closing  with  the  celebration  of  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary,  the  past  school 
year  has  certainly  been  a  memorable  one. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  has  only  exemplified,  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  enjoyment  s  aud  advan- 
tages always  opeu  to  the  blind  of  New 
England. 

MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  PROVI- 
DENCE. 

Among  the  miany  interesting  and  grati- 
fying demonstrations  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,  none  was  more  so  than  the  action  of 
the  people  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
in  furtherance  of  the  printing  fund. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  music 
hall  of  that  city  on  the  18th  of  April  last, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large,  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  Governor  Lit- 
tlefield  presided,  and  opened  the  exercises 
with  a  brief  address.  About  thirty  mem- 
bers of  our  school  gave  an  exhibition  in 
reading  and  in  various  branches  of  study 
aud  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  il- 
lustrated, in  a  striking  and  touching  man- 
ner, the  results  of  the  beneficent  work 
begun  by  Dr.  Howe  fifty  years  ago.  Per- 
tinent speeches  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  president  ot  Brown  University, 
ex-governor  Van  Zandt,  Bishop  Clark,  tlie 
Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends 
and  the  Rev.  George  Harris,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appoiuted  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter,  composed  of  Governor  Littlefield, 


Mayor  Hayward,  and  ten  other  members 
representing  the  business  interests,  the 
social  status  aud  the  benevolence  of  the 
community. 

Thus  the  work  of  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions to  the  printing  fund  was  auspicious- 
ly inaugurated,  aud  a  regular  system  of 
canvassing  was  pursued,  by  means  of 
which  the  amount  of  about  seven  thousand 
dollars  was  raised. 

For  so  satisfactory  a  consummation  of 
this  movement  the  blind  of  New  England 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  promiueut  cit- 
izens and  eh  rgymen  of  Providence  who 
encouraged  and  promoted  it,  to  the  editors 
of  the  two  leading  newspapers,  the  "Jour- 
nal" and  the  "Press,"  who  cheerfully  es- 
poused the  cause  and  lent  their  influence 
to  its  advancement,  and  especially  to  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  James  B.  Wiusor,  who 
devoted  himself  to  it  from  its  very  incep- 
tion and  labored  persistently  aud  with 
marked  disinterestedness  until  success  was 
fully  attained. 

EFFECTS   OP  POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE. 

The  public  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
causes,  are  carried  on  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  are  alike  in  many  respects ; 
but  they  differ  essentially  in  three  im- 
portant points  :  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  orgauization,  in  the  sources 
from  which  they  derive  their  means  of 
existence,  and  in  the  scope  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 

In  Great  Britain  no  provision  is  made  by 
the  state  Jn  its  sovereign  character  in 
favor  of  its  crippled  aud  defective  chil- 
dren. The  budget  annually  presented  by 
the  government  and  adopted  by  the  par- 
liament contains  no  items  of  expeuse 
either  for  their  education  or  for  their  care 
aud  maintenance.  It  is  true  that  humane 
enterprises  are  not  neglected  in  England, 
aud  that  the  field  of  philanthropy  receives 
due  attention  and  is  rendered  productive 
of  good  harvest  iu  some  of  its  parts  :  but 
the  means  ot  its  cultivation  are  not  fur- 
nished from  the  public  treasury;  they  are 
raised  by  the  donations  and  contributions 
of  benevolent  individuals.  Society,  as 
such,  in  its  organic  capacity,  recognizes 
no  obligation  towards  its  unfortunate 
members.  It  is  entirely  left  to  private 
charity  to  perform  this  duty.  History  and 
experience  suggest,  however,  that  what- 
ever is  done  under  this  form  is  often  so 
hampered  by  conditions  calculated  to  min- 
ister to  the  whims  aud  vanity  of  the  dou- 
ors,  is  so  ludicrously  eucumbered  by  a 
complicated  machinery  of  parade  and 
show,  of  empty  titles  and  long  subscrip- 
tion lists,  of  arrogant  distinctions  and  hu- 
miliating ceremonies,  of  annual  dinners 
and  beggiiig  sermons,  that  although  it  may 
be  very  gratifying  i&  the  feelings  and  am- 
bition of  the  givers,  its  Dleas^dness  is 
rather  questionable  so  far  as  the  recipients 
are  concerned. 

In  this  country  fcks  case  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  state  adheres  to  broader  consid- 
erations aud  higher  principles,  and  its 
fixed  policy  is  to  take  care  of  evoiry  dis- 
abled or  incapacitated  citizen,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  for  every 
child  within  its  borders,  in  view  not  only 
of  his  assumed  rights,  but  also  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  itself  against 
ignorance  as  a  source  of  pauperism,  and  as 
unfitting  men  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Thus  public  institutions  for  the  poor  and 
the  perverse,  the  halt  and  the  lawless  the 
idiots  and  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  are  established  everywhere  by  legis- 
lative enactments  and  are  supported  by 
funds  to  which  each  taxpayer  contributes  j 
his  share. 

This  policy  is  unquestionably  the  right 
one.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  social  econo- 
my, it  is  just  to  the  sufferers,  creditable  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  admirable  in 
every  respect ;  hut,  considered  iu  its  prac- 
tical workings,  it  is  not  entirely  free  front 
grave  disadvantages  and  certain  perils. 
The  most  serious  of  these  arise  from  politi- 
cal or  partisan  interference  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  public  establish- 
ments and  the  control  of  their  interests. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  contempti- 
ble practice  are  so  enormous  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  exaggerate  them.  The 
lamentable  condition  of  many  state  insti- 
tutions in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the    West    and  South,  shows  j 
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I  conclusively,  that  it  is  the  most  threateu- 

I  ing  as  it  is  the  most  insidious  danger  that 
besets  them.  In  its  concrete  application 
it  eats  "as  doth  a  canker"  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  existence.  It  is  a  crying 
evil,  affixing  a  stigma  upon  the  communi- 
ties which  encourage  or  tolerate  it.  Born 
of  no  other  incentives  than  the  lust  of 
spoils  and  the  thirst  for  lucrative  posi- 
tions, it  has  already  done  an  incalculable 
amount  of  mischief.  However  it  may  be 
disguised  under  this  pretence  or  that  ex- 
cuse, it  is  obviously  pernicious  in  its  char- 
acter, demoralizing  in  its  influence?,  un- 
scrupulous in  its  attempts,  plunderous  in 
its  aims,  vindictive  in  its  purposes,  de- 
structive in  its  tendencies,  and  reckless  iu 
its  action.  Through  the  vieiousnesa  of 
this  system  the  usefulness  of  state  institu- 
tions is  greatly  impaired,  the  essential 
powers  on  which  their  efficiency  rests  are 
consumed,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
moral  dikes  that  shut  out  the  waters  of  a 
sea  of  ills  are  sapped.  Honesty,  fitness, 
capacity  and  fidelity  cannot  possibly  thrive 
or  find  adequate  protection  under  it.  As 
a  consequence,  accomplished  superin- 
tendents, trained  aud  intelligent  teachers, 
experienced  officers  and  faithful  employes 
are  summarily  dismissed  from  their  places 
for  no  other  cause  but  simply  in  order  to 
make  room  for  corrupt  politicians  and  to 
"ratify  the  hunger  for  office  of  their  hench- 
men aud  satellites  who  were  howling  on 
the  confines  of  pao'ty  strife.  Under  such 
circumstances   the    vital    forces   of  public 

'service  are  undermined,  the  springs  of 
enthusiasm  and  earnest  devoiion  to  duty 

\  are  dried,  activity  and  hopefulness  are 
succeeded  by  apathy  aud  despondency, 
and  men  of  talent,  acknowledged  ability, 
scholarly  attainments  and  independence  of 
character  are  driven  out  of  their  profes- 
sions in  disgust.  They  seem  to  prefer  re- 
tirement to  the  yoUe  of  unreasonable  and 
exacting  despotism. 

This  evil  has  already  assumed  such  im- 
mense dimensions  iu  several  sections  of 
the  country  that  it  cam  ot  be  cured  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  It  has  become  a 
terrible  incnbns  which  must  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  a  nightmare  which  must  be 
shaken  off  without  delay.  It  has  grown 
to  a  monstrous  wrong,  which  deserves 
universal  and  unrelenting  opprobrium, 
and  which  imposes  upon  tire  good  people 
of  all  political  parties  aud  religious  sects 
the  solemn  obligation  to  unite  iu  a  strenu- 
ous aud  determined  effort  to  close  the  gates 
of  public  institutions  against  the  whirl- 
winds of  political  antagonisms,  partisan 
influences,  and  capricious  favoritism, 
bringing  with  them  confusion,  anarchy 
aud  desolation.  Unless  this  be  effectually 
done,  the  provision  made  by  the  state  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  education- 
al or  charitable  establishments  will  prove 
in  many  instances  a  source  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  iustead  of  a  means  of  conven- 
ience, prosperity,  and  permanent  peace. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  say  that  such  practices  are  almost 
unknown  in  New  England,  and  can  hardly 
be  tolerated  by  its  people.  May  their  ab- 
sence be  perpetual ! 

MISAPPREHENSIONS   TO   BE   AVOIDED. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  public  insti- 
tutions have  their  origin  in  the  idea  of  the 
supreme  reign  of  law  and  order  aud  the 
protection  of  society,  others  in  pity  and 
sympathy  for  the  disabled  and  suffering 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  still 
others  in  the  right  to  a  thorough  education 
which  the  state  accords  to  all  its  children, 
irrespective  of  creed,  color,  social  condi- 
tion, or  physical  defects.  In  other  words, 
these  establishments  are  either  penal,  re- 
formatory, eleemosynary,  or  educational 
iu  their  character.  A  thorough  under 
standing  of  these  distinctions,  as  well 
of  the  specific  aims  and  purposes  of  th 
different  institutions,  will  help  those  in 
authority  not  only  to  minister  properly  to 
the  wants  and  training  of  their  beneficia- 
ries, but  likewise  to  do  perfect  justice  to 
all  of  them  individually,  and  to  infuse 
mto  those  among  them  who  hope  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  efforts  for  self-main- 
tenance that  spirit  of  manliness,  dignity 
aud  independence  which  is  indispensable 
to  general  success  in  life.  A  misapprehen- 
sion of  these  points  will  lead,  on  the  other 
hand,  either  to  mistaken  views  of  imagi- 
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nary  economy,  or  to  mere  illusions  as  to 
the  magnificent  results  of  centralization  iu 
the  administration  of  public  charities;  or, 
again,  to  the  adoption  of  unwise  rules  and 
measures  proving  in  time  positively  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty itself. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  iu  this  connection  that  the 
unaccountable  attachment  of  the  school" 
for  the  blind  to  the  national  conference  of 
charities  and  corrections  as  one  of  its  de- 
partments, coupled  with  a  call  to  their 
managers  to  join  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  last  August,  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  such  misunderstanding.  It 
shows  clearly  that  the  nature  aud  scope  of 
the  education  of  sightless  children  and 
their  legal  right  to  it  are  not  as  widely 
aud  as  thoroughly  known  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  Iu  consequence  of  this  want 
of  knowledge,  they  are  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  deaf-mutes  by  the  brief 
dictum  of  a  convention,  aud  indiscriminate- 
ly classed  with  paupers,  criminals  and 
lunatics. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  representatives 
of  the  various  schools  for  the  bliud  in  the 
country  did  not  assent  tacitly  to  this  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding.  It  would 
have  been  very  unwise,  to  say  the  least, 
on  their  part  to  do  so.  Duty,  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  wor- 
and  the  vital  interests  of  their  charge, 
alike  demanded  that  they  should  endeavor 
to  rectify  this  error  promptly  and  in  the 
uio-t  emphatic  manner.  For  myself,  I  felt 
compelled  to  remonstrate  against  it  as  un- 
called for.  It  is  a  well  established  fact, 
kuowu  to  all  wh  •  are  familiar  with  the 
affairs  of  this  commonwealth,  that  our 
school  is  founded  on  the  solid  rock  of  equi- 
ty, and  not  upon  the  piers  of  pity  aud 
favor.  It  has  therefore  uo  official  relation 
whatever  with  the  state  board  of  chari- 
ties. It  has  been  placed  by  law  where  it 
properly  belongs,  namely,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  board  of  educatiou.  It 
is  classed  with  the  normal  schools,  the 
state  art  school,  the  Massachusetts  agr. cul- 
tural college,  and  the  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  ;  and  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  do 
the  slightest  thing  which  might  have  even 
the  appearance  of  dragging  it  back  among 
the  eleemosynary  and  reformatory  estab- 
lishments. In  my  judgment,  tiie  meetings 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  bliud  otight  to 
be  regularly  aud  officially  represented  by 
their  instructors  and  not  those  of  the  na- 
tional conference  of  charities  aud  correc- 
tions, but  those  of  the  American  institute 
of  instruction,  and  the  national  education- 
al association.  No  doubt  much  practical 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  former  body,  or  from  personal 
acquaintance  and  comparison  of  notes 
with  men  and  women  who  labor  in  the 
field  of  benevolence,  and  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  management  of  public 
institutions;  but  the  experience  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  active  coopera- 
tion with  the  leading  educators  of  the 
country,  and  from  participation  in  such 
discussions  as  pertain  to  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  teaching,  mental  clevel-' 
opment,  moral  culture,  physical  and  tech- 
nical training,  school  discipline,  and  the 
like,  are  of  far  greater  importance. 

For  these  reasons  I  felt  constrained  not 
only  to  request  that  my  name  should  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  members  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  national  confer- 
ence of  charities,  but  to  raise  my  feeble 
voice  against  the  injustice  of  classifying 
the  schools  for  the  blind  with  eleemosy- 
nary, penal,  or  reformatory  institutions. 
conclusion. 

uging  this  report  to  a  close,  I  beg 
'  say  that  the  institution,  which 
Jflared  to  call  itself  a  uuclens  fifty 
jv^.tr'ago,  to-day  'stands  on  the  firmest 
foundations  of  public  confidence  aud  ben- 
eficent activity.  As  we  cast  a  glance  over 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  trace  the  wan- 
dering course  of  the  river  of  memory,  its 
earlier  rills  lead  us  up  among  the  hills  of 
high  endeavor,  the  thinner  atmosphere, 
where  the  first  pioueers  of  the  bliud  la- 
bored for  them  iu  the  midst  of  immense 
and  often  disheartening  difficulties,  strug- 
gled for  them  with  the  mightiest  odds,  and 
drove  from  their  path  the  demons  of  doubt, 
incredulity,   discouragement    and  despair. 


Oh  !  if  but  a  breath  of  the  intrepid  spirit  of 
these  earliest  days  still  animates  us,  we 
can  never  fail,  even  in  the  most  arduous 
and  perplexing  undertakings!  If  thero 
still  remains  within  us  a  spark  of  the  old 
zeal  which  led  onr  Cadmus  onward,  until 
uothing,  not  even  the  walls  of  darkness 
and  silence  shutting  in  the  most  secluded 
of  human  beings,  could  resist  his  magic 
touch,  the  smallest  child  will  feel  the  con- 
tagion of  the  divine  enthusiasm  for  wis- 
dom, usefulness,  aud  the  bringing  about  of 
a  more  perfect  good  on  earth. 

May  the  grand  motives  aud  noble  pur- 
poses of  the  originators  and  fathers  of  our 
enterprise,  who  nursed  it  in  its  infancy, 
aud  carried  it  forward  to  the  fair  goal  of  a 
brilliaut  aud  permanent  success,  aided  by 
their  successors  now  and  for  ever. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGJfoa. 


mm%  ^{tm\l 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1883. 

rf'Ihe  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
^flakes  its  fifty-first  annual  report.  The  trust- 
ees are  full  of  encouragement  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution  and  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. During  the  past  year  the  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  school  has  been  celebrated.  At 
the  public  service  it  was  announced  that  the 
printing  fund  of  $100,000  had  been  com- 
pleted. This  opens  a  new,  broader  and 
blessed  era  in  its  history.  As  usual,  the 
report  of  the  accomplished  director,  Mr. 
Amtgnos,  is  full  of  interest  iu  its  records  of 
the  year's  incidents,  and  of  wise  suggestions 
as  to  the  management  of  institutions  for  de- 
fective children.  "A  full  report  of  the  public, 
semi-centennial  celebration  is  given.  X 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    JAN.   20,    1883. 

—  A  very  pleasing  entertainment  was 
KivSii  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Thurs- 
day  evening,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Fender- 
son  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Dunlap,  assisled 
by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders,  reader-,  and  in- 
troducing  Miss  Saidie  Sim  on  ton,  vio 
linist,  a  promising  pupil    ot    Mr.  C.  N. 
Allen.    The  entertainment  consisted  of 
readings    by    Dr.    Feuderson   and  Mrs 
Flanders,    the   latter   giving  some  fine 
dialect  delineations  ami  concluding  the 
entertainment    with,    (be  murder  scene 
from    Macbeth,    with  the   assistance  of 
Dr.  Feuderson,  in  a  manner  which  re- 
ceived, as  it  deserved,  well  merited  ap- 
plause.    Of  Mrs.  Fenderson's  efforts  it 
is  sufficient  to  say   she  did  as  well  as 
usual,   and   gave    great  pleasure  to  all 
who    listened    (o    her.     Miss    Dunlap 
played    the    difficult    Polish  Dance  by 
Schawenka  and  the  Tannhanaer  March 
in  a  manner  which  gave  evidence  of  the 
skill  and  ability   of    which    she   is  pos- 
sessed.   Of  MissSiinonton,  who  played 
the  violin  solos,  we  can    say   she  sl;n.;s 
judications  of  possessing  superior  abil- 
ity.    Her    selections    were    good    and 
smoothly  plaved,  without  any  attempt 
iui.  extraordinary   effort.     She   will  be 
heard  again  at  Miss  Dnnlap's  concert  at 
the  Uuiversalisht  Church, Tuesday  even- 
ing 
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The  Plymouth  County  Journal 
ABINGTON  MASS. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY    19,  1883. 


— A' house  full  of  people  met  at  the 
residence  of  Everett  B.  Beal  to  help 
celebrate  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
Among  the  number  were  about  sev- 
enty-five of  his  pupils,  who  took  tins 
occasion  to  present  him  with  a  gold 
hunting  case  watch.  Miss  Annie 
Wright,  qf  Bor^-lnml.  read  the  pre- 
sentation poem,  which  alluded  very 
feelingly  to  his  gallant  struggle 
in  "darkness"  and  his  present  and 
prospective  success.  Mr.  Beal  in 
the  fullness  of  his  heart  thanked  his 
pupils  aiU  friends  briefly.  Mr.  T.  N. 
Harrington  presented  him  with  a 
large  black  walnut  chair,  the  gift  of 
his  near  neighbors,  and  a  nice  birth- 
day book  on  his  own  account.  His 
speech  was  in  the  humorous  vein, 
containing  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
full  grown  adjectives: — 

Mr.  Beal.— If  you  have  ever  "folded  the 
quiet  twilight  to  your  bosom,"  and 
watched  the  gentle  zephyrs  wafting  the 
evening  dews  to  the  opening  lips  of  the 
blushing  rose  while  the  moon's  pale  and 
mellow  light  mingled  with  the  last  linger- 
ing rays  of  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  the 
western  horizon  in  one  grand  and  mag- 
nificent scene  of  loveliness;  then,  sir,  you 
have  a  faint  conception  of  the  position 
you  occupy  on  this  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  your  advent  into  life,  surround- 
ed by  these  young  and  tender  slips  of 
humanity  who  have  come  from  the  East, 
and  the  West,  from  the  North,  and  the 
South,  to  lay  at  your  feet  the  tokens  of 
their  affection,  while  the  aspiratious  of 
their  souls  are  lighting  up  their  counte- 
nances in  one  harmonious  expression  of 
loveliness,  transcending  in  beauty  the 
blending  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Amid  this 
scene  of  peace  and  love  permit  an  aged 
pilgrim,  whose  withering  blossoms  are 
fast  falling  to  earth,  like  the  forest  leaves 
in  autumn,  to  present  for  your  acceptance 
these  tokens  from  your  older  friends ; 
this  patent  rocker,  this  chain  of  gold, 
these  sleeve  buttons,  finger  ring,  and  this 
book  of  births  and  ages,  on  whose  pages 
may  be  written  the  name  and  birth  of  all 
those  pupils  whom  you  have  taught  to 
touch  lightly  the  key  note  of  harmony 
which  will  bring  forth  those  inspiring 
►strains  of  music  that  ''hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast."'  And  when 
your  locks  shall  have  become  whitened 
with  the  snows  of  a  hundred  winters, 
sitting  by  your  fireside  surrounded  by 
your  children's  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren, open  this  book  and  turn 
its  pages;  thus  you  may  lead  them  in  the 
flowery  paths  that  you  have  trod  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  your  manhood. 

Many    other    valuable   gifts    were 

presented,  which  I  cannot  name    for 

Want    of    space.       Mrs.     Washburn 

responded  in  his  behalf  as  follows: — 

Relatives  and  Friends. — Everett  wishes 
me  to  thank  you  for  these  presents,   and 
also  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness   re- 
ceived at  your  hands.     I  will  endeavor  to 
ido  so,  not  only  for  him,  but  in  behalf  of 
>  the  whole,family,  for  whatever  you   say 
*  or  do  to  promote  his  happiness  advances 
i  ours.     If  it  is  more  blessed  to  give   than 
'  to  receive,  then  you  are  truly  blest.     It  is 
our  sincere  wish  that  you  should  have  a 
pleasant  time  while  gathered  under  this 
roof,  and  if  the  face  is  a  true   index    of 
the  heart,  tlien  indeed  this  is   a  pleasant 


meeting.  Friends,  we  highly  prize  these 
gifts,  not  merely  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
but  because  we  feel  that  they  come  from 
kind  and  generous  hearts.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  that  our  Everett  is  twenty- 
one,  but  time  dies  and  waits  for  no  man. 
When  "time  shall  have  silvered  o'er  his 
hair"  then  he  will  look  back  to  this  scene 
with  happiness  and  pleasure.  Although 
the  privilege  has  been  denied  him  of 
looking  into  your  faces  to-night,  yet  in 
the  grand  hereafter  he  will  see  you,  take 
you  by  the  hand,  and  kindly  thank  you 
for  heing  instrumental  in  making  many 
bright  spots  in  his  darkened  pathway. 
Friends,  once  more  I  thank  you,  and  will 
only  add,  "  'Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered." 

Miss  Frances  Myrick,  of  Kingston, 

rendered  a   choice   selection   (vocal) 

which  was  warmly  applauded.  After 

a  song  by  Peter  Donelly,    and   some 

piano  selections,    refreshments    were 

served,  and  the  young   folks   wound 

up  with  the  merry  dance. 

M  L.  N. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1883. 


SOUTH     JSOSTOST. 

Pekjcixs  Institution. — There  is  something  espe- 
cially pleasing  in  seeing  new  scenery  for  the  first 
time  and  something  equally  agreeable  in  listening  to 
a  fresh  reader.  The  pupils  of  the  Ferkins  Instil  a 
tiou  for  tie  Blind,  and  invited  guests,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  last  evening  of  hearing  Miss  Adela  Rankin, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,in  the  hall  of  the  building' in  a 
series  of  readings  for  the  first  time.  Her  contribu- 
tions included  "Herve  Kiel,"  "Airs.  Allen's  Visit  to 
Stewart's  Store/'  and  "Tobe's  .Monument,"  and  sev- 
eral other  pieces  different  in  character)  each  show- 1 
ing  her  to  be  possessed  of  fine  elocutionary  powers. 
Her  preseuce  is  pleasing  and  she  reads  weil  without 
overdoing.  Her  welcome  was  quite  enthusiast^-. 
The  pupils  interspersed  attractive  musical  selections. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADYEETISER. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING.  JAN.  31.  1883. 


The  members  of  the  dramatic,  association  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  have  in  pre- 
paration the  play  of  "Virginius,"  and  on  Mon- 
day evening  they  visited  the  Boston  Theatre, 
where  the  piece  was  performed  by  Mr.  MeCul- 
lough  and  his  company.  In  a  letter  acknowledg- 
ing the  courtesy  of  their  invitation  it  is  said: 
"They  enjoyed  the  play  exceedingly,  and  with 
niost  of  them  the  occasion  is  a  topic  of  constant 
conversation  and  unceasing  thankfulness.'' 


[k  Wtsf  TPn$fo?»  WMtt 


MONDAY,  JAN.  22,  1883. 


South  Boston,  Mass..  Jan.  15,  1883. 


My  dear  Sir: —  The  first  number  of  the 
Tablet  in  its  new  form  lies  on  my  desk, 
and,  before  proceeding  with  my  daily 
duties,  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  its  growth  and  success. 
The  improvements  recently  made  both  in 
the  variety  of  matter  and  typographical 
appearance,  will  add  very  much  to  its 
usefulness  and  will  render  it  one  of  the 
best  papers  of  its  class  publishett  in  the 
country.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  AXAGNOS. 

J.  C.  Covell,    Esq.,    Principal, 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  &  the  Blind, 
Romney,  West  Virginia. 

Thk  kinds  words  of  Brother  Anagnos 
are  heartily  appreciated. 


! 


The  Woman's  Journal 


Botton,  February  3,  1883. 


THIRTY  YEABS'  FAITHFUL  WORK. 

Wednesday,  January  8,. was  a  golden  day 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston, for  then  was  celebrated  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  matronship  of  Miss  M  C.  Moul- 
ton.  Honorable  as  is  the  title  of  matron,  it 
fails  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  real 
character  and  value  of  the  services  which 
this  noble  woman  has  already  rendered  to 
the  Institution  through  one  generation,  and 
which  she  continues  with  unabated  zeal.  Be- 
yond the  cares  and  duties  which  that  title 
implies  (and  which  she  executes  as  thorough- 
ly as  if  there  were  nothing  beyond)  her 
strong,  hopeful  and  helpful  spirit  reaches 
out  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  ever-widen- 
ing circle  embracing  the  institution,  its 
friends'  friends,  and  so  onward,— and  tak- 
ing in  its  needs  as  a  whole  and- the  needs  of 
each  individual  according  to  his  special  or- 
ganization, her  influence  goes  out  to  all, 
her  example  cheers,  her  wisdom  guides  and 
her  love  comforts  and  inspires,  so  that  all 
are  led  upward,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
i  ly,  toward  a  nobler  and  better  life.  Yet 
noble  as  her  work  has  ever  been,  what  she 
is,  is  more  than  what  she  does,  and,  having 
known  her,  life  acquires  a  deeper  meaning. 

The  celebration  of  this  anniversary  was 
planned  and  executed  as  a  surprise  to  Miss 
Moulton.  The  first  and  only  hint  she  re- 
ceived was  the  director's  announcement  to 
her  that  morning,  that  they  were  about  to 
prepare  a  little  Christmas  festivity,  and  he 
requested  her  to  go  into  town;  to  ask  no 
questions,  but  to  return  at  half  past  two. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  little  parties  of 
teachers  and  pupils  to  prepare  entertain- 
ments for  the  household,  and  though  Mr. 
ADagnos'  request  that  she  should  ask  no 
questions  might  lead  her  to  suspect  that 
she  would  have  some  especial  share  in  the 
festivities,  her  modesty  would  reduce  the 
suspicion  to  only  a  shade  and  her  loyalty 
made  her  comply  with  his  request  to  its  ut- 
most extent.  She  went  about  9  A.  M.,  and 
the  officers  improved  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  preparations  which  they  had 
already  commenced  and  carried  on  so  skil- 
fully as  to  attract  no  notice.  A  friend  of 
hers  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  to  whom 
she  was  sent  to  execute  a  commission,  mis- 
understood the  hour  of  meeting,  and  de- 
tained her  too  long,  and  the  little  hall  full 
of  friends  had  time  to  note  the  simple  and 
tasteful  preparations.  The  deep  window- 
seats  were  filled  with  plants,  and  others 
were  placed  in  convenient  spots  about  the 
organ, on  the  front  of  which  (on  either  side) 
appeared  in  large  characters  and  wreathed 
with  evergreen,  the  dates  1853,  1883;  and  in 
the  centre  and  somewhat  higher  than  these, 
were  the  initials  "M.  C.  M.,"  similarly 
wreathed.  Below  these  were  two  flags, 
gathered  to  a  point  at  the  top  and  gradually 
spreading  to  about  the  width  of  the  key- 
board, thence  falling  in  graceful  folds  to 
the  floor.  The  boys  occupied  their  usual 
seats  upon  the  platform  and  the  girls  were 
seated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hall. 

Soon  after  3  P.  M.,  Miss  Moulton,  a  little 
flushed  and  with  shining  eyes,  entered  with 
Mr.  J.  G.  Webster,  and  took  a  seat  among 
a  group  of  friends  near  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  greeting,  with  her  accustomed  thought- 
fulness,  all  around  her  whom  she  could 
reach  with  hand  or  eye.  The  meeting  was 
then  opened  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  (The  follow- 
ing account,  though  not  a  verbatim  report, 
embrace^  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of 
the  various  speakers.) 

Mr.  Anagnos  said,  "I  expected  a  venera- 
ble gentleman  with  gray  hair  (which  is  not 
only  the  symbol,  but  the  certaiuty  of  wis- 
dom) to  preside  this  afternoon,  but  he  was 
unable  to  come,  so  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can.  I  was  asked  what  was  the  object  of 
this  meeting  and  I  replied  that  I  wanted  to 
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speak  to  the  children  about  evolution.  I 
"want  to  tell  them  what  it  is,  and  I  want 
Miss  Moulton  to  hear  about  it.  Some  peo- 
ple are  very  much  frightened  at  the  word 
evolution,  and  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
idea  of  our  descent  from  a  race  of  monkeys ; 
and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  in  their  ob- 
jections that  they  have  shown  themselves 
admirable  illustrations  of  this  theory;  only 
•we  should  trace  their  ancestry  back,  not  to 
the  monkeys  but  to  another  class  of  animals 
Whose  name  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  we 
need  only  change  the  'm"  to  a  "d."  Now 
evolution  is  the  theory  of  growth,  develop- 
ment, progress  from  a  lower  condition  on- 
ward and  onward,  till  we  reach,  not  abso- 
lute perfection,  certainly,  but  something 
approaching  it.  We  have  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  in  our  institution.  Miss  Moul- 
ton came  here  thirty  years  ago  and  has 
grown  up  with  it,  never  deteriorating  in  all 
these  years,  but,  On  the  contrary,  improv- 
ing all  the  time,  UDtil  she  has  reached  her 
present  high  position.  Now  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  kind  of  evolution.  We  have 
wished  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  in  doing  so, 
if  we  cannot  spare  Miss  Moulton's  feelings 
wholly,  we  will  at  least  spare  them  as  much 
as  we  can." 

Many  letters  had  been  received  from 
friends  who  could  not  be  present,  a  few  of 
which  were  read ;  among  them  those  from 
Mr.  James  Sturgis,  of  the  trustees;  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Fraser,  a  former  pupil,  now  superinten- 
dent of  the  Halifax  Institution  for  the  Blind ; 
and  Miss  Carter,  one  of  that  little  group  of 
pupils  with  which  Dr.  Howe  began  his 
work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Whittier,  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  present,  was  unable  to  attend. 

The  band  then  played  a  prelude  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  T.  Rseves,  after 
which  the  following  address  was  given  by 
Wm.  B.  Hammond,  one  of  the  older  pu- 
pils:— 

■^"Thiuty  years  ago,  the  first  of  January, 
Dr.  Howe  secured  the  services  of  our  ma- 
tron, Miss  Moulton,  to  assist  him  in  his  la- 
bors for  educating  the  blind.  We,  as  a 
school,  meet  this  afternoon  to  give  some  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
and  sympathy  which  she  has  ever  shown  to 
all  who  have  been  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. We  have  been  under  her  watchful 
eye  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  she  has 
ever  guarded  us  with  a  mother's  tender  and 
loviDg  care.  As  we  review  the  past  we  re- 
call many  amusing  incidents  which  at  the 
time  were  anything  but  amusing  to  us;  for 
well  do  we  remember  when,  for  some  slight 
headache  or  a  hectic  flush,  we  were  deprived 
of  our  out-door  sports, and  gruel  was  substi- 
tuted for  our  more  hearty  rations.  You 
may  be  sure,  under  those  circumstances, 
we  made  every  effort  for  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  were  heartily  glad  when  we  were  told 
that  we  could  resume  our  accustomed  places 
at  table. 

We  cordially  welcome  the  former  mem- 
bers of  our  institution  whom  we  see  here 
today,  though  we  regret  the  absence  of  so 
many  whose  hearts,  we  know,  are  here,  and 
who  would  delight  to  join  with  us  in  giving 
some  expression  of  their  affection  and  grat- 
itude to  our  Alma  Mater. 

We  wish  our  matron  many  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  hope  that  she  may  long  be  spared 
to  occupy  the  position  which  she  has  so 
honorably  filled  for  so  many  years.caring  for 
those  who  shall  come  after  us  with  the  same 
watchful  love  and  instilling  into  their  minds 
those  principles  which  we  have  found  a 
safeguard  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Thou 
hast  been 

'A  guardian  angel  o'er  our  life  presiding, 
Doubling  our  pleasures  and  our  cares  dividing.' '' 

The  following  hymn,  both  the  music  and 
words  of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Stratton,  a  former  graduate,  was  finely 
rendered  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices: — 

Hail! 

AH  hail. 

Maternal  friend  1 

Beloved  shepherdess! 

Oui  greeting-cup  of  song  accept, 

And  drink  affection  from  thy  grateful  flocks, 

Who  in  this  fold  have  loDg  thy  golden  care  received. 

Embodiment  of  iove  with  justice  interweaved! 

Thy  life  for  us  lUe  gates  of  good  unlocks: 

Thy  patient  heart  for  all  e'er  kept 

The  pearls  cf  tenderness. 

Joy  thee  attend! 

All  hail! 

Hail 


The  poem,  by  Lucy  Larcom,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  admirably  given  by  Frank 
Washington,  one  of  the  younger  pupils, 
and  though  not  written  for  this  occasion,  it 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  fitness: — 

HAND   IN   HAND   WITH  ANGELS. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels, 

Through  the  world  we  go; 
Brighter  eyes  are  on  us 

Than  we  blind  ones  know; 
Tenderer  voices  cheer  us 

Than  we  deaf  will  own; 
Never,  walking  heavenward, 

Oan  we  walk  alone. 

Hand  Id  hand  with  angels 

In  the  busy  street, 
By  the  winter  heaith-fires— 

Everywhere,— we  meet, 
Though  unfledged  and  songless, 

Birds  of  Paradise ; 
Heaven  looks  at  us  daily 

Out  of  human  eyes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels; 

Oft  in  menial  guise; 
By  the  same  strait  pathway 

Prince  and  beggar  rise. 
If  we  drop  our  fingers, 

Toil -im browned  and  worn, 
Then  one  link  with  Heaven 

From  our  life  Is  torn. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels; 

Some  are  fallen, — alas! 
Soiled  wings  trail  pollution 

Over  all  they  pass. 
Lilt  them  into  sunshine! 

Bid  them  seek  ihe  sky! 
Weaker  is  your  soaring 

When  they  cease  to  fly. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels; 

Some  are  out  of  sight, 
Leading  us  unknowing, 

Into  paths  of  light. 
Some  dear  frieuds  are  loosened 

From  our  earthly  clasp, 
Soul  in  soul  to  hold  us 

With  a  firmer  grasp; 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels,— 

' Tis  a  twisted  chain, 
Winding  heavenward,  earthward, 

Linking  joy  and  pain. 
There's  a  mournful  jarring 

There's  a  clank  of  doubt, 
If  a  heart  grows  heavy, 

Or  a  hand's  left  out. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels, 

Walking  every  day:  — 
How  the  chain  may  lengthen. 

None  of  us  can  eay. 
But  we  know  it  reaches 

From  earth's  loveliest  one, 
To  the  shining  seraph, 

Throned  beyond  the  sun. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels! 

Blessed  so  to  be! 
Helped  are  all  the  helpers; 

Giving  light,  they  see. 
He  who  aids  another 

Strengthens  more  than  one; 
Sinking  earth  he  grapples 

To  the  Great  White  Throne. 

The  following  tribute  from  Mrs.  Howe, 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  Reeves,  was  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  male  voices: — 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  precious  is  when  found. 

Loving  service  should  be  crowned. 

Were  it  yielded  for  one  year, 

We  should  hold  the  giver  dear: 

Multiply  that  year  by  ten, 

We  u.U8t  thank  and  thank  again; 

But  with  tens  be  coun.ed  three, 

And  in  glad  festivity 

We  will  bless  our  constant  friend, 

Call  her  ours  till  life  doth  end. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  then  read  her  tribute  which 
she  had  compressed  within  a  few  graceful 
lines  under  the  head  of  "Triantaphyllon," 
a  modern  Greek  word  for  a  rose,  meaning 
thirty  leaves. 

TRIANTAPHYLLON. 

Thirty  years  1 

Smiles  and  tears! 

Still  the  friendly  face  appears! 

Thirty  more! 

Thirty  score! 

Kindness  lasts  forevermore! 

And  the  harp 

That  friendship  tunes, 

Shall  out-ring 

Both  suns  and  moons! 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
J  Anagnos,  "let  me  tell  you  a  story.  It  was 
told  some  time  ago  by  the  late  Jas.  T. 
Fields,  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  Col. 
Higginson,  but  it  is  so  good  I  must  tell  it 
again.  When  the  West  first  opened  such  an 
attractive  field  to  the  enterprising  and  am- 
bitious, so  many  men  left  our  New  England 
towns  and  villages  that  in  some  of  them 
scarcely  any  were  left,  and  women  were 
obliged  to  fill  the  offices  and  perform   the 


duties  which  usually  fall  to  men;  and  they 
often  proved  themselves  very  well  able  to  do 
this!  In  one  such  village  was  a  woman 
named  MissMcKim,  who  seemed  to  be  so 
universally  capable  that  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  resource  in  every  emergency. 
One  day  a  little  boy,  in  playing  about,  fell 
into  a  neglected  well.  It  was  Thanksgiving 
day  and  the  family  were  very  busy  in  pre- 
paring the  great  dinner,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  not  missed.  At  last  the  dinner  was 
served  and  the  turkey  and  its  accompani- 
ments were  steaming  on  the  table.  Then 
they  began  to  look  for  the  boy  and  at  last 
they  found  him  in  the  well.  A  rope  was 
brought,  but  it  was  not  long  enough  to 
reach  him.  It  was  tied  to  a  pole  and  let 
down  to  him,  but  when  he  caught  hold  of 
it  the  rope  slipped  from  the  pole  and  down 
he  fell  again,  Then  they  brought  the 
clothes  line  and  lowered  it,  but  this  broke, 
and  again  he  fell.  Hurt  and  angry  with  re- 
peated falls  and  disappointment,  he  shouted, 
'Fools!  send  for  Miss  McKim!  She  will 
get  me  out  of  the  well.'  Now  we  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  Miss  McKim  among  us, 
upon  whom  I  shall  now  call.  She  bears  to 
me  the  delightful  relation  of  mother-in- 
law!  To  you  she  is  known  as  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe."  { 

Mrs.  Howe,  rising,  saiffl,  "My  son-in  law 
has'quite  taken  me  by  surprise,for  in  telling 
us  of  Miss  McKim  he  so  aptly  described 
her  whose  anniversary  we  have  met  to  cele- 
brate, that  I  fully  expected  to  hear  him 
mention  her  name.  However,  as  I  prom- 
ised to  respond  when  called  upon,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  do  so.  Some  weeks  ago,  I  was 
present  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Wo 
men's  Club  to  Miss  Maria  Mitchell  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  introduce  her.  Know- 
ing how  extremely  diffident  she  is  and  wish- 
ing to  spare  her  feelings,  I  said  very  little 
indeed  and  did  not  praise  her  half  so  much 
as  I  wished.  Those  who  followed  me  how- 
ever, took  a  different  coarse  and  spoke  so 
freely  of  her  good"  qualities  that  I  asked 
myself  why  I  should  have  denied  myself  so 
great  a  pleasure.  I  intend  to  profit  by  that 
lesson.  The  date  upon  •the  organ  startles 
me,  reminding  me  of  the  passage  of  time 
and  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  I  am  onS  of  the  few  here 
present  who  remember  the  time  when  Miss 
Moulton  first  came  here,  and  I  shall  speak 
without  reserve  of  her  to  day.  If  I  should 
praise  her  as  little  as  sbt  likes,  it  would  be 
very  Utile  indeed;  but  if  I  should  praise  her 
as  much  as  I  like,  it  would  be — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much! 

Soon  after  she  came  here  a  friend  of  my 
husband  said  to  him  one  day,  'Is  that  Miss 
Moulton  as  good  as  she  looks?'  T  refer 
you  to  my  wife  for  an  answer,'  said  he; 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  my  reply 
was,  -Even  better!'  Sfce  has  shown  us  a 
great  many  things  in  thirty  years.  She  has 
shown  us  how  a  person  can  be  uniformly 
charitable,  with  a  kind  and  tender  fore- 
thought which  makes,  it  a  duty  to  take  into 
account  every  person's  individuality.  And 
through  this  tender  regard  for  all,  her  influ- 
ence has  become,  not  only  widely  known 
but  deeply  felt,  which  is  better.  She 
strengthens  our  faith  in  all  that  is  noble  and 
true,  in  those  high  principles  in  which  she 
herself  believes  and  w^ich  her  life  exem- 
plifies. How  she  has  htelped  all  that  is  no 
ble  in  this  institution!  How  much  the  doc- 
tor leaned  upon  her!  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  a  new  thing,  or  if  it  is  that  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  how  men  and  women 
may  walk  band  in  hand  with  equal  pace  in 
noble  work.  It  was  thus  that  she  walked 
with  my  dear  husband,  fully  comprehend- 
ing and  entering  into  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses and,  so  far  as  possible,  carrying  them 
into  execution;  not  needing  to  look  to  him 
for  inspiration,  but  having  it  within  her- 
self.' 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling.  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees,  expressed  their  sympathy  and 
pleasure  at  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Miss  Moulton. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  calling  upon  the  Rev. 
James  Reed  (of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church) 
remarked  jocosely,  "I  will  not  ask  him  to 
speak — he  must  speak,  anyhow!" 

Mr.  Reed,  in  reply,  said,  "When  I  am 
asked  to  do  a  thing,  I  sometimes  decline; 
but  I  cannot  refuse  to  obey  a  command. 
One  of  the  most  remark^Jale  things  about 
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this  occasion  is  that  it  should  be  such  a 
complete  surprise;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  so  large  a  number  of  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  secret  were  ladies 
■But  it  only  convinces  me  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,    the  ladies  have  been 
very  much  belied.     It  was,  indeed,  of  the 
Highest  importance  to  us  that  it  should  be 
kept  a  secret,  for  had  it  been  suspected  by 
our  friend,   it  was  in  her  power  to  have 
raised  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
our  plans.     Knowing  her  as  we  do,  we  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  have 
done  so ;  and,  as   matron  here,    we  should 
have  felt  bound  to  respect  her  wishes     I 
honor  her  feeling,  but  I  cannot  allow  'her 
the  right  to  deprive  us  of  this  privilege 
JJr.  Howe  was  one  day  speaking  of  the  ad- 
f1,^1^    manner  in    which  Miss  Moulton 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  position,   when  a 
friend  said  to  him,   'That  is  her  religion'' 
'But  don't  you  think  organization  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?*  returned   the  doctor 
I  certainly  should  not  have  been  willing  to 
deny  this,   for,  with  the  highest  religious 
principles,  a  person  who  had  no  gift  for  or- 
ganization could  not  perform  the  duties  of 
matron  in  all  its  complex   relations,  in  an 
establishment  like  this.    But  since  our  re- 
ligion has  been  mentioned  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  use  we  make  of  religion 
is  far  more  important  than  the  particular 
kind  of  religion  we  profess.     We  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  Miss  Moulton  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  and  I  wish  to  express 
on  behalf  of  our  people,  the  sentiments  of 
affection,    admiration    and    respect    with 
which  she  is  regarded  by  them." 

"It  is  well.you  understand,  to  command 
now  and  then,,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  as  he 
rose  to  introduce  Prof.  T.  0.  Paine,  of  the 
New  Church  Divinity  School.    Prof.  Paine 
spoke  as  follows: —  ' 

"Thirty-seven  years  have  passed  since  I 
first  knew  your  matron,  Miss  Moulton.  and 
to-day  I  claim  to   be  the  only  member  of 
one  of  her  earliest  asylums.     Not  her  earli- 
est asylum,  for  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  she  could  have  been  what  she  was  at 
the  date  indicated,  without  having  already 
healed  many  broken  hearts  and    bound  up 
their  wounds.     Her  small  asylum   was  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  high   up  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sanduskeag.     Her  sister,  now  pres- 
ent, and  her  brother  constituted  the  family. 
How  often  have  I  compared  it  to  the  fam- 
ily in  Bethany,  composed  of  two  sisters  and 
one  brother— two  sisters  who  lived  and  one 
brother  who  died  and  was  raised  again.     In 
this  case  the  brother  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  ocean,  and  Dr.  P.  B.  Mills,  fatherof  the 
eminent  engineer  here  present,  said  to   Mr. 
Moulton,  'lie  had  a  big  heart  and  the  broad 
Pacific  was  not  too  big  a  grave.'    It  was  to 
the  Rev.    Warren   Burton   that  Dr.  Howe, 
thirty  years  ago,  expressed  his  great  desire 
to  And  the  right  matron  for  this  institution. 
Mr.  Burton  replied,  '1  have  the  matron   for 
you."     What  Dr.  Howe  said  of  her  soon  af- 
ter,   was    strongly    characteristic    of    Dr. 
Howe.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  saw  the 
future  which  we  now  celebrate. 

'Thirty  years  ago  I  left  home  for  the  first 
time  and  found  a  new  home  with  the  three. 
At  the  call  of  our  love  let  the  brother  rise 
again,  and  the  three  of  old  are  the  three  of 
now!  You  who  are  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tion, kcow  wh&t  comfort  and  hvpe  you 
have  received  in  your  matron's  voice,  and 
from  the  touch  of  her  hand.  I  wish  you 
could  all  see  her  eyes  once,  as  you  one  day, 
all  and  every  one,  shall— for  1  have  never 
ceased  to  remember  what  strength  they 
gave  me  when  I  could  not  see  my  way  bet- 
ter than  you.  I  almost  wonder  that  the 
great  love  and  pity  beaming  through  them, 
have  not  opened  your  eyes  1  A  greater  re- 
surrection is  yours,  a  smaller  one  is  ours. 
At  your  death  you  are  to  be  raised  up  into 
a  new  world,  with  sight  added. 

Your  matron  will  excuse  some  of  my 
words.for  this  is  one  of  the  pay-days  of  the 
heart  when  the  good  that  has  long  been  do- 
mg  in  secret,  is  acknowledged  Openly.  You 
remember.  Miss  Moulton,  very  early  in  the 
morning  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre, 
bringing  the  spices  which  thev  had  prepared 
apparently  to  preserve  the"  bodv  of  him 
whom  tbey  had  lost.  Their  hearts  must 
have  been  reduced  to  the  most  extreme 
grief,  for  he  who  was  the  resurrection   and 


the  life,  had  neither  been  resuscitated  nor 
lived.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have 
borne  their  joy  when  they  found  he  had 
risen.  When  we  can  see  our  way  no  fur- 
ther and  come  to  bury  our  hopes  and  fears, 
our  lost  confidence,  our  aims  and  disap- 
pointments, our  tryings  and  our  failures — 
the  wrecks  of  life — have  fought  our  way 
long  to  learn  our  worthlessness, — when  all 
is  done  and  all  is  over,  angels  in  white  shall 
peacefully  preside  over  the  place,  over  the 
vacant  spot  in  the  sepulchre  to  which  we 
have  been  reduced  to  flee  for  a  hiding  place; 
over  the  vacancy  in  our  hearts — and  where 
those  angels  are  there  heaven  will  be.  Their 
shining  garments  will  prove  this.  Their 
kind  and  peaceful  words  will  bear  witness 
of  Him  whom  we  seek,  and  His  own  divine 
voice  will  remove  all  doubts,  fill  all  the  void 
and  make  our  joy  in  Him  full;  'Mary!' 
'Rabbonil'" 

Professor  Paine  went  on  to  say  that  he 
sometimes  thought  the  reason  why  we  have 
so  many  legends  of  spirits  haunting  streams 
is  because  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 
SO  much  good  ever  lived  in  human  form; 
So  when  such  a  saintly  person  dies,  the 
good  which  lives  after  him  becomes  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  spirit  presence. 
"This  little  poem,"  said  he,  was  written  by 
Merle  St.  Croix  Wright,  age  31.  He  gives 
it  no  title,  but  I  have  called  it  "The  Spirit 
of  Norembega"  for  the  poet  believes  Nor- 
embega  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  and  I  know  that  the  spirit  alluded 
to,  once  lived  there,  and  still  hallows  the 
memory  of  the  place." 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   NOREMBEGA. 

Norembega!  Norembega! 

Strange  dream-city  of  the  past! 
How  my  heart  has  opened  to  thee! 

Yes.  I  know  thee,  now,  at  last. 

As  I  roll  the  cloudy  curtain 
Of  the  years  back  from  ray  fiaht, 

See:— she  comes — a  saintly  spirit, 
In  her  flowing  robes  of  white; 

Comes  from  out  the  home  of  twilight. 

From  the  dusky  land  of  dreams,— 
With  its  mystery  about  her, 

In  her  eyes  its  spirit  gleams. 

There  is  weeping  in  the  city, 

There  is  wailing  in  the  wood, 
Many  Ions  and  throng  to  see  her, 

Standing  there  where  once  she  stood. 

But  her  ear  hath  caught  the  echo 
Of  a  clinging,  lingering  sound, — 

Hera  alene— like  mist  or  vapor 
Rising  dimly  fiom  the  ground. 

And  her  heart  hath  heard  the  calling— 
Hers  alone— ana  she  must  fare, 

For  it  swells  with  mother's  instinct- 
She  shall  And  her  children  there. 

So  from  out  the  shadowy  city 
She  hath  vanished,  she  is  gone, — 

But  her  memory  lives  within  them, 
And  her  love  still  lingers  on. 

So  she  fares— this  stranger  spirit, 

Ever  following  the  voice, 
And  a  something  in  her  bosom 

Bids  her  beating  heart  rejoice. 

She  hss  found  them!    She  has  taken 
To  her  b.east  lur  children  dear, 

In  her  home  hath  6een  the  Heaven 
Happiness  on  earth  can  rear. 

Thirty  years  have  passed,  soft-stepping, 
Crowned  with  peace  her  shining  brow, 

Signed  the  cross  upon  her  forehead, 
Saintlier  than  ever  now ; 

Filled  her  heart  with  love's  own  fullness, 
Lit  her  eyes  with  love's  own  fire, 

Blessed  her  longing  and  her  labor, 
To  the  height  of  love's  desire. 

Thirty  years  the  blind  have  seen  her 
With  the  eyes  of  mind  and  soul, 

Felt  her  peaceful,  angel  presence 
Working  oui,  the  peaceful  whole. 

Thirty  years  have  built  a  temple 
For  this  love  learned  people  here, 

And  the  priestess'  love  iind  patience 
Brought  the  light  of  Heaven  near. 

Thirty  years!    Toman  how  mighty! 

But  how  slight  to  God's  endeavor! 
Yet  her  love  and  life  thus  lavished 

Shall  live  on,  love  on,  forever. 

Who— ah  1  who— need  sing  of  spirits 
When  on  e  rth  such  spirits  dwell? 

Who  need  search  them  out  or  seek  them? 
Blind  cun  see  them,  dumb  can  tell. 

Noiembega,  Norembega, 

Secret,  dark  and  silent  land, 
I  can  hear,  ray  e>es  are  opened, — 

I  can  see  and  understand. 

A  class  of  twelve  little  boys  then  repeat- 
ed in  concert  the  following  lines  written  by 
the  librarian  of  the  institution,  Miss   Sarah 


Elizabeth  Lane,  one  of  them  at  the  right 
moment  carrying  to  Miss  Moulton  a  basket 
of  choice  flowers. 

THE  LITTLE  BOYS'   OFFERING. 

We  qladly  bring 

An  offering. 

We  give  you  here 

Our  thanks  sincere, 

And  would  express 

Our  love  no  less. 

All  of  us  share 

Your  love  and  care: 

All  ills  and  grief 

Find  quick  relief; 

Ycur  patient  skill 

Removes  the  ill. 

With  gentle  grace, 

You  fill  the  place 

Of  mother  dear 

To  children  here; 

So  true  is  this, 

Much  less  we  miss 

The  home  we  leave; 

For  you  receive 

With  open  heart, 

And  do  your  part 

To  welcome  all, 

Both  large  and  small. 

Long  may  youhold  </v  , 

And  long  niaintauiV^-*-' 

Your  peaceful  reign, 

Till  rest  be  given 

To  you  in  Heaven. 

Please  to  receive 
These  flowers  we  give — 
The  youngest  ones 
Of  all  your  sons. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then,  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  and  a  few  other  Institution  friends, 
presented  to  Miss  Moulton  a  valuable  travel- 
ing clock,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  its 
every  stroke  would  be  a  reminder  of  their 
affection  and  respect;  and  that  while  its 
mechanism  might  last  for  years,  the  influ- 
ence of  her  life  and  of  her  character  would 
last  for  centuries,  and  "long  after  this  clock 
and  this  picture  (at  this  moment  the  flags 
which  draped  the  organ  parted  and  reveal- 
ed to  the  audience  a  crayon  portrait  of  Miss 
Moulton,  of  life  size  and  tastefully  framed) 
which  has  just  been  prepared  for  the  Insti- 
tution— long  after  these  shall  have  entirely 
disappeared,  your  influence  will  continue 
to  be  felt." 

A  beautiful  painting  on  glass  (a  bouquet 
of  flowers)  was  then  presented  as  a  token 
from  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  finely  executed 
crayon  portrait  of  Mrs.  Webster  (a  sister  of 
Miss  Moulton)  from  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chas.  L. 
Heywood. 

The  exercises  closed  with  music  by  the 
band,  but  many  friends  lingered  to  express 
their  sympathy  and  congratulations. 
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The  Blind.  We  alluded  briefly  awhile 
since  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  and 
stated  that  there  were  165  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.  Of  these, 
145  are  iu  the  school  proper,  and  20  are  in 
the  workshops  for  adults.  We  give  a  few 
extracts : 

The  first  class  includes  129  boys  and  girls, 
enrolled  as  pupils,  12  teachers  and  4  domes- 
tics. Of  the  pupils  there  are  now  108  in 
attendance,  21  being  temporal ily  absent 
on  account  of  illness,  or  from  various  other 
causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  4 
women,  employed  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment for  adults. 

The  doors  ot  the  school  have  thus  far  been 
wide  open  to  all  applicants  of  proper  age 
and  mental  qualifications.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
institution  so  long  as  the  space  at  command 
warrants  the  reception  of  the  yearly  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sightless  children  who  are 
sent  for  education  and  training. 

The  usual  course  of  study,  music,  physic- 
al training  and  handicraft  work  has  been 
pursued  during  the  past  year  with  uninter- 
rupted regularity  and  excellent  results.  The 
fruits  of  every  year's  work  bring  renewed 
confirmation  to  the  earnest  hopes  of  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
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progress  of  the  institution,  and  although  all 
the  receipts  of  its  benefits  are  not  able  at 
once  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  are,  as 
a  class,  elevated  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially,  and  become  more  active  and  inde- 
pendent, and  less  of  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  to  their  relations  and  friends. 

Reading  by  the  touch  has  been  taught  | 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  utmost  pains 
have  been  taken  with  the  intonation  of  the  [ 
voice  and  the  articulation  of  the  throat. 
The  fresh  and  valuable  books  recently  em- 
bossed in  the  printing  office  have  served  as 
a  powerful  impetus  in  this  direction,  and 
created  an  ardent  desire  among  the  blind  for 
choice  literature  adapted  to  their  wants. 
This  craving  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
every  new  addition  made  to  our  library,  has 
already  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon 
many  a  sightless  child  and  youth,  inciting 
them  to  a  more  frequent  use  of  their  fingers, 
and  a  desire  to  drill  and  train  them  more 
perseveringly  than  heretofore.  As  a  con- 
sequence, of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  school  during  the  past 
year,  there  were  only  four  who  could  not 
read  with  more  or  less  facility  the  products 
of  their  press.  Two  of  these,  owing  either 
to  mental  weakness  or  physical  incapacity, 
were  unable  to  decipher  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  any  of  the  line  or  point  systems 
of  printing.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one 
could  read  both  Moon's  and  Braille's  char- 
acters, while  the  other  was  only  able  to 
make  out  with  great  difficulty  a  few  sen- 
tences in  Moon's  publications. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  music  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  was  73.  Of  these 
68  received  instruction  in  the  piano,  47  in 
class  singing,  17  in  private  vocal  training,  21 
in  harmony,  10  in  the  cabinet  and  church 
organ,  and  21  in  reed  and  brass  instruments. 

There  were  four  normal  classes,  with  an 
average  membership  of  five  each,  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Braille  system  of  musical  notation 
has  been  used  by  the  pupils,  as  heretofore 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  in  copy- 
ing portions  of  text-books  for  the  piano, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  for  permanent 
use.    It  has  also  been  used  for  band  music. 

The  practical  ability  and  thoroughness  of 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
music  department  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  young  man,  who  was  a  grad- 
uate from  another  school  and  came  here  at 
the  close  of  his  coarse  for  a  single  year  only. 
After  leaving  his  alma  matfiT,  he  obtained 
some  pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  and  although 
he  was  a  good  player,  he  neither  knew  how 
or  what  to  teach  them,  not  having  commit- 
ted any  instruction  book  or  books  of  etudes 
for  this  instrument  to  memory.  His  collec- 
tion of  pieces  was  small  and  not  sufficiently 
varied.  After  spending  nine  months  here, 
these  defects  were  remedied,  and  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  again  ob- 
tained pupils,  but  this  time  he  knew  how  to 
teach  them.  It  is  just  a  year  since  he  left 
us.  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  had  plenty" 
to  do.  He  is  the  organist  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  has  twenty-three  scholars  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  one  on  the  violin.  His 
success  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

During  the  past  year  several  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  appliances  em- 
ployed in  the  tuning  department,  s.nd  new 
facilities  have  been  added  for  carrying'  on 
its  operations  successfully,  and  rendering 
the  instruction  and  practice  of  the  recipients 
of  its  benefits  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  beeping  in  re- 
pair the  pianofortes  of  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  has  again,  tor  the  sixth  time,  been 
awarded  to  the  tuning  department  of  this 
institution,  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore, 
and  without  the  least  opposition  from  any 
direction.  This  unanimous  and  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  together -with  the 
steady  increase  of  patronage  which  has 
been  extended  to  our  tuners  by  some  of  f,he 
very  best  families  of  Boston  and  the  neigh-  \ 
boring  towns,  is  very  gratifying  to  them, 
and  speaks  more  eloquently  for  their  skill  I 
and  efficiency  than  words  can  do.  More- 
over, it  .constitutes  in  itself  a  complete  an- 
swer and  consummate  refutation  to  the  base 
aspersions,  sneering  Insinuations  and  un- 
friendly remarks  which  are  now  a^d  then, 
either  thoughtlessly  or  designedly,  directed  j 
against  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 


It  was  a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to 
have  been  able  to  announce  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  institution  that  the  total  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  per- 
manent endowment  ot  the  ''Howe  j 
Memorial  Press"  had  been  contributed.  The 
generosity  and  benevolence  of  our  citizens 
were  never  more  signally  manifested  than  i 
in  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  which 
will  stand  jo  perpetuity,  like  a  beautiful 
fountain,  l\l,Gathin£  forth  Comfort,  and  li^e- 
giving  power. 

The  completion  of  the  printing  fund  is  an 
aot  ot  public-spirited  beneficence,  which,  we 
believe,   has  no  parallel  in  history,  and  re- 
flects the  greatest  honor  on  the  munificent 
liberality  of  the  donors  and  the  organic  fab- 
ric of  the  community  in  which  such  enter- 
I  prises  are  accomplished.    The  books  which 
i  will   be   annually  issued  will  prove  not  only 
I  valuable    treasures    of    enlightenment   and 
wisdom,   but  a  perennial  source  of  consola- 
tion  under  an   affliction   which  closes  upon  j 
its  victims  the  delights  and  charms  of  the  i 
visible   world.     They   will   gladden  many  a  i 
saddened     heart,     raise     many   a   drooping  \ 
spirit,  and  comfort  many  a  joyless  dwelling. 
Like  balm   and  anodyne,  they  will  assuage  j 
the  pangs  of  calamity  and  misfortune.    For 
good  literature  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  to 
a  sorrowing  soul. 

After  alluding  to  the  various  industrial 
departments  of  the  institution,  Superintend- 
ent Anagnos  says : 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results  ob- 
tained from  the  above  named  occupations 
and  from  similar  interesting  and  attractive 
exercises,  the  following  are  the  most  notice- 
able: Good  physical  development;  muscular 
strength  and  elasticity;  habits  of  attention 
and  order;  clearness  and  precision  in  think- 
ing; freedom  and  grace  of  movement;  quick- 
ness of  invention  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion; a  keen  sense  of  symmetry  and  har- 
mony, together  with  love  of  construction 
and  appreciation  of  utility;  great  mechanic- 
al skill  in  the  use  ot  the  hands,  and  initia- 
tion into  the  conventionalities  of  polite  so- 
ciety, in  their  demeanor  toward  each  other, 
and  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

In  behalf  of  these  afflicted  children,  who 
from  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  and 
neglect  in  which  they  are  plunged,  stretch 
i  their  helpless  hands  towards  the  shore  and 
call  for  a  life-boat,  we  make  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  and  wealthy  members 
of  our  community,  and  hope  that  it  will 
touch  a  responsive  chord  in  their  hearts. 
;  When  they  determine  to  pronounce  the  grand 
verdict  and  say,  ulet  there  be  a  permanent 
source  of  light  and  happiness  for  little  blind 
children,"  there  will  be  no  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness  for  them  any  longer. 

Prof.  Anagnos  closes  his  report  with  the 
hope  that  the  grand  motives  and  noble  pur- 
poses of  the  originators  and  fathers  of  our 
enterprise,  who  nursed  it  in  its  infancy,  and 
carried  it  forward  to  the  fair  goal  of  a  bril- 
liant and  permanent  su^cees^  may  abide  by 
their  successors  now  arid  for  ever. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT   THE  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION. 

An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  was 
given  Tuesday  evening  by  Miss  Adela 
Rankin,  a  native  ot  Pennsylvania,  but 
at  present  stopping  in  Boston,  who 
came  with  high  recommendations  from 
prominent  individuals  as  to  her  capacity 
and  ability,  and  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  we  fully  endorse  all  the  good 
things  which  were  said  ot  her.  Rarely 
have  we  listened  to  such  a  gifted  and 
intelligent  reader.  Her  bearing  is  very 
pleasing,  her  intonation   and   modula- 


tion skilful,  her  pronunciation  clear  and 
distinct,  her  powers  of  mimicry, 
whether  in  humorous  or  sentimental  se- 
lections, very  rare,  and  the  applause  so 
voluminously  rendered  by  her  blind 
auditors  testified  very  strongly  to  her 
ability  of  portrayal  by  the  voice  alone. 
Among  the  selections  given  were  "The 
Song  of  the  Kettle,"  by  Pickens; 
"Archie  Dean,"  Miss  Parker  and  Gail 
Hamilton;  "Herve  Riel,"  Browning; 
"Mrs.  Allen's  Visit  to  Stewart's  Store," 
Holley;  "Tobe's  Monument,"  Kilham; 
"Daisy's  Faith,"  Mathews.  The  fresh- 
ness and  piquancy  of  "Archie  Dean" 
was  heartily  enjoyed,  "Tobe's  Monu- 
ment'' was  finely  rendered,  and  was 
paiticularly  appreciated  by  the  writer, 
to  whom  the  scenes  portrayed  were  so 
vividly  brought  to  mind.  "Daisy's 
Faith"  was  a  remarkable  illustration  ot 
childish  prattle,  in  which  was,  skilfully 
illustrated  the  intense  fear  of  a  child 
over  supposed  danger,  with  the  abiding 
faith  that  mother  and  God  were  near. 
The  readings  were  interspersed  with; 
JHStrumental  music,  songs  and  choruses 
by  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  and  at 
the  close  Miss  Rankin  was  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  oi  her  efforts 
and  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded. 


— Miss  Constance  Heine,  the  blind 
pianist,  has  returned  lo  Indianapolis, 
where  she  will  remain  permanently. 

— Pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  are  rehearsing  the  trag- 
edy of  "Virginius"  which  they  hope  to 
perform  at  some  future  time. 


SALEM  REGISTER, 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    5.    1883. 


An  exhibition  and  concert  are  given  every 
Thursday  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  corner  of  H  street  and  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  from  11  A.  M.  to  1P.M.,  and 
the  admission  tee  is  only  15  cents.  A  party 
of  ladles  and  gentlemen  from  Salem  attended 
on  Thursday  last  and  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  exercises.  In  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  botany,  physiology,  in  fact 
all  the  common  branches  of  education,  the 
pupils  would  compare  favorably  with  many 
school  children  who  are  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties ;  much  of  the  mechanical  work 
was  so  well  done  that  it  seemed  incredible 
that  blind  persons  could  have  accomplished 
it.  But  when  the  musical  conceit  came  off, 
it  was  far  better  than  would  be  expected  of 
seeing  pupils.  Solos,  vocal  and  on  several 
instruments,  were  rendered  with  almost  per- 
fection. One  of  the  present  teachers  was 
rescued  from  a  wretched  home  (?)  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  educated,  and  is  now  doing 
grand  work  in  educating  others  as  blind  as 
himself.  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  was  present,  and  surprised  the  visitors 
by  her  intelligence.  To  see  this  wonderful  in- 
stance of  the  possibilities  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  persistent  effort,  i»  welj  worth  a 
visit  to  the  Institution.  '  An  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment for  very  young  blind  children,  and  we 
trust  the  appeal  will  meet  as  liberal  and 
hearty  a  response  as  have  former  appeals 
for  aid.  We  advise  our  readers  to  go  on 
some  Thursday  and  witness  for  themselves 
the  noble  work  being  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  deprived  of  the  blessing  of 
sight.      
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THE    MUTE'S    COMPANION, 

Faribault,   Minnesota, 
Feb.     3,    1883. 
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An  interesting  anniversary  celebration 
took  place  in  the  Boston  Institution 
recently  in  houor  of  tbe  thirty  years 
service  or'  .Miss    Maria  C.  Moulton  as 

Matron  of  that  Institution. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent, by  some  of  the  pupils  and 
by  a  number  of  friends,  interspersed 
with  appropriate  music.  The  follow- 
ing lines  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
occasion. 

"Thirty  years  the  blinr]  have  seen  her. 
"With  eyes  of  mind  and  soul, 
1m  It  her  peaceful  angel  presence 
Working  out  the  peaceful  whole." 
"Thirty  years  !  to  man  how  [nightly  ! 
JBut  how  slight  lo  God's  endeavor  ! 
Yet  her  love  and  life  that  lavished  ! 
Shall  live  on,  love  on,  forever" 
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We  are  also    in   receipt   of  the   Fifty 
First  Annual  Report   of  the  Trustees   ol 
the  Perkins'  Institution    and    Massachu- 
setts school  for  the   Blind   for   the   year  j 
ending  September    30th.  1882.     In  June 
last  this  pioneer  school  for  the   Blind    in 
the    United  States   passed   its   semi-cen- 
tennial.    The  little    band   that  gathered 
around  Dr.  Howe  in  1832.  lias   grown    to 
the  ranks  of  hundred:}  and   thousands  of) 
active    and    self    supporting    men     and 
Wonren.   -Tire  number   of   blind -persons 
connected     with     the   estabishment    in 
all  its   departments,  is  165.     This  Insti- 
tution is  liberally  endowed,    and    lias   at 
till  times  been  conducted  in    an    enlight- 
ened, disinterested  and  unstinted  manner, 
garda  all  the   means  and  appliances 
best  calculated  to    promote   the   highest 
interests   of  the    blind.     And,  complete 
|as  it  is  in  all  its  departments,  it   is   ecu 
now  taking  steps    to   secure    an    endow- 
ment tunc!  of  250,000  dollars  to  establish 
a    kindergarten     department,    upon    the 
simple  and  rational  methods    of    Froebel 
in    which    the   little    sightless  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  will  be  received 
and  taught  and  trained,   until  prepared 
for    higher   subjective    intellectual    pur- 
its. 
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MUSICAL  AND  LITER  AUT  SOIREE 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  entertain- 
ments of  the  season  wa,s  given  in  the 
hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  on.  Tuesday  evening  last,  before 
an  audience  composed  of  the  pupils,  of- 
ficers and  several  invited  guests.  In 
response  to  a  request  previously  made 
by  the  pupils,  Mrs.  Auagnos  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  "Love  of  History,"  and 
read  several  beautiful  selections  from 
her  own  poems.  The  lecture  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  prelude  on  the  organ  by 
Miss  Black,  and  followed  by  a  piano 
solo  given  by  Mr.  Reeves.  The  open- 
ing poem,  entitled  "Greece,"  was  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Deaf  Beethoven,"  "The 
Minute  Man,"  "France,"  "Italy,"  "The 
Boston  Conflagration,"  and  closing  with 
"Boston  Harbor,"  which  we  give  in 
full.  The  entertainment  closed  with 
two  spirited  songs  rendered  by  the 
girls. 

The  lecture  and  poems  were  highly 
appreciated,  and  the  desire  was  gener- 
ally expressed  to  hear  more  from  the 
same  charming  voice  and  pen.  The 
pupils  begged  that  some  of  the  poems 
at  least  may  be  embossed  for  their  spe- 
cial use,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
these  and  other  choice  lines  of  her  pro- 
duction now  hidden  away  in  manu- 
script may  be  brought  to  light  and  to 
our  own  possession:— 

BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Old  Friend,  beneath  my  windows  speaking, 
With  snow- winged  fleets  so  lightly  speeding; 
Old  Foe,  that  banks  and  dykes  ignores; 
Old  Neighbor,  soaking  through  niy  doors — 
Old  Bo'ston  Bay !    I  love  thy  name, 
Beside  which  foreign  gulfs  seem  tame. 

They  have  their  cities,  fair  as  ours, 

They  have  their  hills,  all  crowned  with  flowers, 

They  have  their  fiords  of  sagas  full, 

Their  belts  of  vineyards  beautiful. 

But  thee  I  love,  old  Boston  Hay ! 
That  inirrorest  our  city  gray, 
Within  which  many  a  direful  day 
Has  seen  the  right  cause  win  its  way. 

The  towers  that  from  their  heights  look  down, 
The  dome  that  our  fair  slope  doth  crown, 
The  wharves,  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  spray — 
All  that  is  thine,  Old  Boston  Bay ! 

Thy  heroes  now  are  laid  to  rest, 
Hushed  is  the  strife,  low  is  the  crest, 
But,  in  the  regions  of  the  blest, 
I  know  they  keep  their  Boston  zest ! 

By  pilgrims  to  the  East  and  West 
Thy  good  old  walls  are  warmly  blest, 
And  by  all  coiners  'tis  confest 
Old  Boston  ranks  her  with  the  best! 


— Mr.  Francis  Brooks  has  been  nom- 
inated and  elected  a  Trustee  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  by  the  Governor 
and  Executive  Council. 


!t*  "Wm  TmM*  SfsMtf 


MONDAY,  FEB.  IS,  1883. 


Ornt  Principal  has  i  rocurcd  a  bust  of 
Laiira  i>ridgnum  which  occupies  one  ol 
the  niches  in  the  chapel  vestibule. 

Mr;  Oovell  has  a  bust  ol  Laura  Bridg- 
iniiii  from  Boston.  He  showed  it  to  us 
last  Sunday  in  the  chapel  and  he  told 
us  about  Laura.  We  were  very  much 
interested  in  what  he  said. 


Uatl|)  burning  Stauelta 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14, 1883 


"lOlTH    BOSTOY. 

Tin:  Pebkins  Institution.— Miss  Caroline  A. 
lawyer  will  celebrate  tbe  50tU  anniversary  of  ber  con- 
nection with  tbe  Perkins  Institution  on  the  18th  of 
March.  Sbe  was  one  of  the  first  10  pupils  who  were 
received  oy  Dr.  Howe  at  bis  lather's  house  on  Pleas- 
ant street.  Alter  her  graduation  she  continued  to 
serve  tbe  institution  »irh  such  loyalty  and  faitnful- 
uess  ttiat  *Im  has  alwsys  been  considered  one  of  tbe 
most  reu'arkabie  giaduates  of  tbe  system  of  training 
pursued  by  ti.e  school  since  its  foundation.  She  is  a 
native  o-  Stiriiug,  near  Fitchburg,  and  i-  63  years  old, 
but  looks  very  much  younger.  She  is  very  elastic  in 
her  movement-,  Pud  highly  esteemed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  tbe  household.  She  is  invariably  courteous 
to  all  visitor,  alio  of  a  very  happy  disposition,  and 
has  a  keen  relish  for  a  joke.  Her  many  friend-"  will 
join  in  con^niiuating  her  on  her  coming  anniversary. 

The  teaci>ers  ot   the  institution,  witu  Miss  J.  Rr- 
Ciln.an,  th>    t  fficient  principal,  visited   tne   public 
schools  iii  Quii  cy.  yesterday. 

Miss  Laura  Briiigman  enjbys  good  bencltli  this  win- 
ter, and  ap:  ear-  qui le  spry.  Sbe  is  steidily  at  work 
making  laces,  haviig  several  orders  to  till. 

The  cnildien  in  •hekindergartea  department  of  the 
institution  ;<rr  u  akinn  good  progress.  Ibis  is  a  very 
interesting  fe^tur?  of  'he  work. 


JBostcm  Jtmrnot 

f  HURSDAY  EVENINQ.  FEB.  15.1 


Miss.  Caroline  A.  Sawyer',  a  widely-known  instruc- 
tor at  the  Perkins  Institution,  will,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
connection  with  the  institution.  Miss  Sawyer  was 
one  of  the  first  ten  pupils  whom  Dr.  Howe  re- 
ceived. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1883. 


Miss  Caroline  A.  Sawyer  will  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  18th  of 
March.  She  was  one  of  the  first  ten  pupils  who 
were  received  by  the  late  Dr.  Howe  at  his  fa- 
ther's house  on  Pleasant  street.  After  her 
graduation  she  continued  to  serve  the  institu  | 
tion  with  such  loyalty  and  faithfulness  that  she 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  the  system  of  training 
pursued  by  the  school.  She  is  a  native  of 
Sterling,  Mass.,  and  is  sixty-three  years  old, 
but  looks  very  much  younger. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,  <f$53: 


SOUTH     BOSTO.V . 

Perkins  Instituti  on.— Washington's  birthdav 
was  duly  observed  at  tbe  institution  with  a  patriot- 
ism peculiarly  touching  from  the  blind.  After  the 
pupils  had  gone  through  the  regular  school  exer- 
cises, 30  boys  participated  in  a  historical  sketch  of 
George  Washington.  The  musical  part  ot  the  pro- 
gramme, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  excep- 
tionally excellent.  During  the  exercises  a  class  ot 
I  ittle  boys  wai  busy  modelling  from  clay  and  stitch- 
i  ng  on  card  paper.  Professor  Anagnois  made  a 
strong  plea  in  behalf  of  a  preparatory  or  kindergar- 
ten school  for  young  blind  children.  In  showing  the 
importance  of  early  training  he  made  a  capital  tem- 
perance speech. 
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SALEM  REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  22,    1883. 


TElSTFIMOKtIAIL©. 


*! 


The  Case  of  Miss  Caroline  Augusta 
Sawyer,  one  of  the  earliest  inmates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  She  will 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anuiversary  of  her  con- 
nection with  that  school  on  the  18th  of 
March  next.  She  was  one  of  the  first  little 
band  of  ten  pupils  that  gathered  around  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant 
street.  After  her  graduation  she  continued 
to  serve  the  institution  with  marked  hon- 
esty, unceasing  faithfulness  and  unequalled 
devotion.  She  was  born  In  Stirling,  near 
Fitchburg,  in  1819;  and  although  the  top  of 
her  head  is  already  covered  with  snow-flukes, 
the  genial  warmth  of  summer  remains  undi- 
minished in  the  depth  of  her  tender  and  lov- 
ing heart.  She  certainly  is  a  most  astonish- 
ing specimen  of  elasticity  of  mind  and  body, 
and  she  might  pass  for  fifty-three  as  well  as 
sixty-three.  Miss  Sawyer's  life  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  earnestness  and  devotion 
to  duty,  a  tower  of  strength  of  character,  a 
monument  of  loyalty  and  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  education  provided 
for  the  blind.  She  clings  to  the  memory  of 
her  great  friend  and  noble  benefactor,  Dr. 
'Howe,  with  filial  tenacity.  She  is  of  a  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  ful!  of  vivacity,  ha«  a 
keen  relish  of  a  Joke,  and  w»  perfectly  happy 
.with  her  environment.  The  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  and  the  welfare  of 
its  beneficiaries  constitute  the  principal  joys 
of  her  soul.  She  is  invariably  courteous  to 
visitors  and  heartily  devored^to  all  her 
friends.''  ■    T  "•> 


Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

So.  Boston,  Sept.  i,  1882. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wade  of  Lawrence  graduated  from  this  school  two  years 
ago.  He  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  give  first  class  musical  instruction, 
having  acquired,  both  in  this  establishment  and  while  studying  with  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood  of  Boston,  the  requisites  of  a  teacher  of  music  of  the 
first  order.  M.  Anagnos,  Director, 

Perkins  Institute  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


So.  Boston,  Sept.  23,  1882. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  Wm.  H.  Wade  is  well 
qualified  as  a  thorough  and  systematic  teacher  of  music,  and  an  accom- 
plished Pianist  of  the  modern  school.  I  commend  him  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  good  technique,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  inner 
meaning  or  soul  <5f  music.  His  general  musical  culture  is  very  great, 
as  he  has  attended  all  of  the  best  concerts  in  Boston  for  many  years, 
where  he  has  not  only  heard  Piano  music  by  first  class  artists,  but  also 
the  best  Orchestral  music,  Oratorios,  Classical,  Chamber  music  and 
Operas.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  music,  the  Or- 
gan, Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  all  of  which  give  scope  and  breadth 
to  his  Piano- forte  teaching  and  playing. 

T.  Reeves,  Director  of  Music, 

Inst,  for  the  Blind,  So.  Boston. 
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The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  24,  1883. 


To  the  Public. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wade  has  devoted  sev- 
eral years  to  the  study  of  the  Organ,  under  my  tuition.  I  consider  him 
fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  Organist,  and  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  organ.  His  undoubted  talents  in  both  capacities,  will 
prove  their  own  best  recommendation.  Believing  him  in  every  way 
worthy  of  your  patronage,  I  remain  respectfully, 

F.  Black. 


Mr.  Wade  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  methods  and  systems  neces- 
sary for  artistic  and  successful  Piano  practice  and  teaching. 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 


Miss  Caroline  A.  Sawyer,  a  widely- 
known  instructor  at  the  Perkins  Institu-  - 
tion,  will,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  cel- 
ebrate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  con- 
nection with  that  institution.  Miss  Sawyer 
was  one  of  the  first  ten  pupils  whom  Dr. 
IIowc  received. 
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SALEM  REGISTER. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY  26,    1883. 

TheTday  was  observed  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution with  a  patriotism  peculiarly  touch- 
ing froui  the  blind.  After  the  pupils  had 
jjoll?  through  toe  regular  school  exercises, 
thirty  boys  participated  in  an  historical 
sketch  of  George  Washington.  During  the 
exercises  a  class  of  little  boys  was  busy 
modelling  from  clay  and  sticking  on  card 
paper.  Prof.  Anagnqs  made  a  strong  plea 
in  behalf  of  a  preparatory  or  kindergarten 
for  young  blind  children. 


The  Lucier  family  are  playing  an  en- 
gagement of  three  weeks  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  drawing  crowded  houses.  Last 
week  President  Arthur  gave  them  an  ele- 
gant reception.  Mr.  J.  E.  and  Miss  R.  M.  | 
Lucier  are  great  favorites.  Last  Saturday 
evening  they  received  nine  encores.  The 
famous  Marine  Baud  have  been  in  attend- 
ance several  times,  and  they  pronounce 
Mr.  Lucier's  cornet  playing  wonderful. 
By  request  of  their  many  friends  in  Balti- 
more they  play  another  engagement  there 
of  one  week,  beginning  March  12,  thence 
to  New  York  for  three  weeks.  They  re- 
turn home  the  last  part  of  April,  and  will 
present  their  musical  sketch  that  has  won 
lor  them  a  wide,  reputation,  assisted  by 
Evt&scll's  Fitchburg  Military  Band. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1883. 


TUESDAY,    MARCH    6.    1883. 


The  Blind.— The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Imtitu- 
liou  atteuded  the  Boston  Theatre  last  evening  by  the 
invitation  of  the  njaoasetneut,  aud  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance 6f  "Lohengrin." 


A  small  pamphlet  has  been  received  from  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  consisting 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  fiifty-first  annual 
report  of  that  institution,  being  an  earnest  rec- 
ommendation and  appeal  from  both  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  director,  and  the  twelve  trustees,  to  the 
wealthy  and  generous  in  the  community  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  for  blind  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  limitation  and  pii- 
vations  of  such  children  are  clearly  set  forth, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  school, 
both  to  the  children  and  community,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  located  outside  the  limits 
of  the  present  establishment.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  located  in  a  healthy  place, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  on  a  lot  con 
sisting  at  least  of  five  acres.  The  fund  needed 
is  stated  as  $150,000. 


The  Clinton  Courant 


Saturday  Morning,  March  10,  1883. 


— The  case  of  Miss  Caroline  Augusts  Sawyer, 
one  of  the  earliest  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Jn.- 
gtitute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  She  was  born  in  Ster- 
ling in  1819,  and  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  her  connection  with  that  school 
on  the  18th  of  this  month.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  little  band  of  ten  pupils  that  gathered 
around  Dr.  Howe  in  his  father's  house  on 
Pleasant  street.  After  her  graduation  she  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  institution  with  marked 
honesty,  unceasing  faithfulness  and  nnequaled 
devotion.  Although  the  top  of  ber  head  is  al- 
ready covered  with  snow-flakes,  the  genial 
warmth  of  summer  remains  undiminished  in 
the  depth  of  her  tender  and  loving  heart.  She 
certainly  is  a  most  astonishing  specimen  of 
elasticity  of  mind  and  body,  and  she  might 
pas*  for  fifty-three  as  well  as  sixty-three.  Miss 
Sawyer's  iife  js  a  striking  illustration  of  earn- 
estness and  devotion  to  duty,  a  tower  of 
strength  of  character,  a  naosament  of  loyalty, 
a  remarkable  example  of  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  education  provided  for  the 
blind.  She  clings  to  the  memory  of  her  great 
friend  and  noble  benefactor,  Dr.  Howe,  with 
filial  tenacity.  She  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  full  of  vivacity,  has  a  keen  relish  of  a 
joke,  and  is  perfectly  happy  with  her  environ- 
ment. The  continued  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  welfare  of  its  beneficiaries  con- 
stitute the  priucipal  joys  of  her  soul.  She  is 
invariably  courteous  to  visitors  and  heartily 
devoted  to  all  her  friends,  but  is  especially  at- 
tached to  Mademoiselle  Sara  Elizabeth  Lane, 


.  j 


developed  into  a  useful  woman,  assisting  the  girls 
in  the  work-room,  sewing,  knitting  aud  doing  all 
sorts  of  fancy  work  in  crochet,  heads,  etc. 
;  On  Miss  Sawyer's  advent  into  the  school  she 
was  in  a  Very  delicate  state  of  health,  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  "great  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his'  sisters,  by  whom  she  was  called 
"The  tender  rose" :  but  the  assiduous  care  be- 
stowed on  her  eradicated  all  symptoms  of  ill- 
health, and  she  is  today  a  marvellously  bale  woman, 
ever  ready  to  assist  any  and  all  who  need  guid- 
ance. She  is  loved  and  venerated  by  all  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  discharge  of  her  special  duty  of 
receiving  visitors  her  courtesy  and  kindness  have 
passed  into  a  nnrverb.  Her  friends,  who  comprise 
every  one  with  whom  she  has  ever  come  in  con- 
tact, wish  her  manv  years  of  health  and  happiness 
in  the  sphere  in  which  she  is  placed. 

PMIlMMMIBMMMili^W»»ll«l»*l 
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§ir»t<ro  ^ailg  dlok. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1883. 

The'follOwing  programme  was  rendered  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind  this 
afternoon  as  a  surprise  to  Miss  Sawyer,  it  being 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  connection  with  tho 
Institution : 

1.  Band,  march Crlgand 

*.  Poem,  "The  Old  Man  Goes  to  School 

John  H.  Tateg. 
Clarence  W.  Basford. 
S.  Sone.  "Clap,  Clap,  Hurrah." 

Kindergarten  Class. 
A.  Poem,  "To  Miss  C.  A.  Sawyer" 

Bv  Henry  W.  Stratton 

(.  Solo  for  piano,  melody  in  E. Mason 

William  H.  Wade. 

Poem,  "Augusta"  Mm.  Ae»gno8 

Quotations  from  Shakespeare. 
By  twelve  boys. 
8   Song,  "Memories in  Springtime".. .By  J.C.Warren 
William  B.  Hammond. 

19.  Poem.  "Golden  Anniversary  "...By  Miss  S. E.Lane 
0.  Chorus,  'Oh,  Baste,  Crimsou  i.Iorninc'  ..Donizetti 

It.  Address By  Rev.  William  P.  Tilden 

12.  Hymn,  "Old  Hundred." 
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yWirtf  --gPffLEMENT, 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    23,    1883. 


Blind  Asyxum.— Hon.  Thomas  Beard,  TJ.  S.  Sen- 
ator, Delaware,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Samuel  fcr. 
Suelliog  of  Boston,  visited  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  Wednesday.  A  special  exhibi- 
tion was  given  by  the  pupils  of  both  depart- 
ments, of  school  exercises  and  musical  perform- 
ances. Senator  Beard  expressed  much  gratification 
with  the  proficiency  of  the  school  and  the  general 
Eirangemeuts  of  the  establishment.  About  100 
ladies  representing  the  Literary  Club  and  Temper- 
ance Union  ot  Melrose  visited  the  above  school 
yesterday.  The  visitors,  among  other  exercises,  wit- 
nessed an  exhibition  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, in  which  they  manifested  great  interest  and 
expressed  a  sincere  hope  that  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  establish  a  special  kindergarten  will  meet 
with  that  success  which  the  enterprise  deserves. 


EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY.    MARCH    14.    1883. 


Public    Bequests. 

Of  Hannah  Payne  of  Bedford,  $100  to  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Eunice  M.  Grid- 
ley  of  Cambridge  bequeaths  to  Rev.  George  W. 
Briggs  of  Cambridge  $500,  to  the  Cambridgeport 
parish,  of  which  Dr.  Briggs  is  paster,.$1000  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Sunday  school  or  for  any 
other  charitable  purpose,  or  to  the  poor  con- 
nected with  the  paiish  at  such  time  as  he  may 
think  best ;  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society  ol 
Cambridge  §1000 ;  to  George  D.  Chaney  of  Boston 
$600;  $100  to  be  retained  by  him,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, as  he  may  see  fit;  $2000  to  the  Cambridge 
Hospital  lor  Women  and  Children,  to  be  used  for 
the  hospital  for  the  board  or  support  and  assist- 
ance oi  patients  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Wellington ;  alter  a  number  of  private  bequests, 
the  residue  of  the  estate  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 
If  the  latter  is  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  testatrix  its  share  goes  to  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  W.  Caleb  Loring  is  appointed  ex- 
ecutor. ThP  will  is  dated  April  6, 1875.  By  a  codi- 
cil the  bequests  to  tlie  Howard  Benevolent  Societv 
and  Rev.  Mr,  Chaney  are'Teyoked, 


iuatan  Jailg  <&kfo& 


MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1883. 


FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
An  .Event  of  Mine  Than    Ordinary    Interest 
Celebrated     Yesterday    by   an     Educator 
of  the    Unfortunate. 

The  completion  of  half  a  century's  existence  in 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  afflicted  by  blindness  is  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Fifty  years  ago  yesterday  Miss  Caroline  Augusta 
Sawyer,  then  a  girl  13  years  old,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Perkins  Institution  tor 
the  P.lind,  and  since  then  her  life  has  been  passed 
there.  Those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  oi  sight  can 
form  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  privation 
ol  one  who  is  doomed  to  darkness,  in 
1837  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
eir),  came  into  lhe  charge  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  a 
friendship  at  once  sprang  up  between  Gusty— as 
she  is  affectionately  called  by  her  companions— 
and  Laura,  which  the  long  years  Lave  oulv  served 
to  cement.  They  talk  together  in  the.  finger  lan- 
guage and  me  constantly  together  when  duty  does 
not  interfere.    Lama.  Irom  a  helpless  child,  has 
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ailn  <£tienma  Crancilet, 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  20.  1883. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  WELL  SPENT. 


The  50th  anniversary  of  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Sawyer's  connection  with  the  Perkins'  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  appropriately  observed 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  buildiug. 
Miss  Sawyer  was  one  of  the  first  little  band  of 
10  pupils  who  gathered  at  Dr.  Howe's  father's 
house  on  Pleasant  street.  Professor  Anagnos 
presided,  and  in  his  usual  liappy  style  briefly  re- 
viewed Miss  Sawyer's  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. She  is  a  native  of  Stirling,  near  Fitch- 
burg,  and  has  been  a  faithful,  devoted,  earnest 
woman,  good-natured,  po'ito  and  obliging  in  all 
her  duties,  and  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  education  provided  for  the  blind  at  this 
institution. 

The  following  excellent  programme  was  then 
given:  March,  by  the  baud;  poem,  "The  Old 
Man  Goes  to  School,'-  delivered  by  Clareuce  W. 
Bashford;  song,  "Clap,  clap,  hurrah!''  by  the 
Kindergarten  class;  original  poem,  "To  Miss 
Sawyer,"  by  Henry  YV.  Stratton,  a  graduate  of 
the  school;  piano  solo,  W.  H.  Wade;  a  tribute 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mrs.  Anagnos.  entitled 
"Augusta"  "Quotations."  from  Shakespeare, 
remarkably  well  delivered  by  12  b)ys;  song,  by 
\Y.  B.  Hammond;  poem,  "Golden  Anniversary," 
written  by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane,  the  efficient  li- 
brarian, wliois  a  devoted  frieuti  of  Miss  Sawyer; 
chorus,  "Oh  haste,  crimson  morning,"  by  a 
class  of  girls;  address  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden, 
to  the  "elect  lady,"  (who  is  Mrs.  Tildew's  auut), 
and  Which  was  a  delightful  review  of  Miss  Saw- 
yer's experience  at  the  institution  the  past  .V) 
years,  touching  on  interesting  epochs  and  the 
visits  of  distinguished  personages.  The  pro- 
gramme concluded  with  all  present  joining 
heartily  in  singing  "Old  Hundred."  Mr.  Ana* 
gouos  then  presented  the  "elect  lady"  with  a 
basket  of  50  roses  from  the  officers,  teachers  and 
members  of  the  school,  the  aroma  of  which  tilled 
the  hall,  also  a  choice  picture  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tilden  This  was  not  all.  for  on  the  floor 
below  a  stately  tree-  laden  with  all  manner  of 
shifts  delighted  the  honored  lady,  over  which 
Laura  Bridgeman  was  apparently  more  excited 
than  the  beneficiary,  to  whom  the  whole  well 
arranged  affair  was  a  complete  surprise.  Alter 
viewing  the  gifts  the  invited  guests  separated. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  MARCH  24,  1883. 


SEMI-  CENTENNIAL. 

Fifty  years  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  1     What  a  record  J    Be- 
loved of  all,  possessing  great  strength 
of  character  and  all  the  virtues  of  hu- 
manity,—such  is  Miss  Caroline  Augus- 
ta Sawyer.    To  commemorate  the  event 
and   to   show   their  love   for  her,  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  the  teachers  arranged  a 
programme  of  music  and  literary  exer- 
cises last  Monday  afternoon  in  the  hall 
of  the   institution.    The  whole  school 
was  assembled,  together  with    a  few 
invited   guests,  and  the  reception  ac- 
corded  Miss   Sawyer   was  hearty  and 
sincere.    The   exe'reises  began  at  three 
o'clock,   Mr.   Anagnos   addressing  the 
audience.    He  sooke  of  the  early  life  of 
Miss  Sawyer,  of  her  journey  to  Boston 
irom  Fitchburg,  by  stage,  fifty  years 
ago;  (the  exact  date  was  March   18; 
1833).  of  her  meeting  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
and  joining  his  small  band  of  pupils  on 
Pleasant  street;  of  her  patient,  cheer- 
ful and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  her 
nobility    of  character,    her  consistent 
and  useful  life  in  the  busy  scenes  of  her 
career;  her  life  is  a  bright  example  for 
others  to  follow.    Mr.  Anagnos  speech 
was  very  happy,  full  of  wit  and  pathos, 
moving  one  alternately   to   tears    and 
laughter,  and  w?s  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all  present.     At    the  conclusion   of 
his  remarks  the  following  programme 
was  performed: 

1.  Band.    March.  Urigand. 

2.  Poem.    "The  Old  Man  goes  to  school.'' 
Clarence  W.  Basford.  [John  H.  Yates. 

3.  Song.    "Clap,  clap,  hurrah  !" 

Kindergarten  class. 

4.  Poem-    'To  Miss  C.  A.  Sawyer.'' 

Miss  Games.  [Henry  W.  Stratton. 

0.  Solo  for  Piano.     Melodv  in  E.  Mason. 

William  H.  Wade. 

6.  Poem.    "Augusta."  Mrs.  Anagnos. 

7.  Quotations  from  Shakespeare. 

By  twelve  boys. 
8.  Song.    "Memories  in  Springtime." 

Wis.  B.  Hammond.  [J.  C.  Warren. 

9.  Poem.    "Golden  Anniversary." 
Miss  S.  E.  Lane. 

10.  Chorus.    "Oh  haste,  Crimson  Morning." 

[Donizetti. 

11.  Address,  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden, 

12.  Hymn.    "Old  Hundred.!' 

Mr.  St  rat  ton's  lines  were  received 
with  great  applause,  and  also  those 
written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos  and  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Lane.  We  have  only  space 
for  the  tribute  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  which 
reads  as  lollows: 
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AUGUSTA. 

KY    .IUHA   R.    ANAGNOS. 

Win' 1 1  lovely  morn 

Doth  the  earth  adorn, 
1  look  for  the  early  Post, 

I  turn  from  her  blush 

To  the  letters'  rush, 
And  the  hands  that  bring  me  the  most. 

And  when  stately  noon 

Brings  her  bqunteous  boon 
Of  sunshine  anid  of  rest, 

The  letters  come  never  a  bit  too  soon, 
And  she  always  brings  me  the  best. 

And  at  every  time, 

At  the  evening  chime, 
She  comes,  and  she  makes  us  glad  : 

And  one  who  should  meet  her, 

And  should  not  greet  her, 
Must  surely  be  very  sad. 

Exhibition  day 

I  should  surely  say, 
is  her  favorite  least  of  all, 

The  constant  be!} 

Doth  its  summons  tell, 
Till  she  bounds  through  the  marble  hall. 

She  never  is  cross, 

Nor  at  a  loss, 
She  always  is  ready  and  quick ; 

She's  gay  if  you're  well, 

And  her  spirits  will  tell 
An' opposite  tale,  if  you're  sick. 

Then  hurrah  for  our  friend! 

May  her  reign  never  end, 
May  she  always  be  merry  and  bright; 

May  good  health  attend  her, 

And  fortune  befriend  her, 
And  the  best  of  good  luck  be  her  right! 


Rev. 
the 


William  P.  Tilden 
giving  in 


assembly, 


addressed 
his  inimitable 
and  genial  manner  his  remembrances 
of  Miss  Sawyer's  early  days.  Nothing 
but  a  verbatim  report  would  do  justice 
to  his  remarks, —  full  of  wit  and  pathos, 
of  graceful  allusions  and  strong,  manly 
heart-felt  sentiments.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive sceiie,  and  all  present  doubt- 
less shared  alike  \\\  the  excitement  and 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  To  see  the 
radiant,  happy  faces  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  Mr.  Anagnoa's  beaming 
countenance,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden's 
white  locks  and  noble  face,  as  all 
looked  towards  the  heroine  of  the  day — 
vyas  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  the  e^eroises  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  in  a  very  witty  and  tender  speech, 
presented  Miss  Sawyer  on  behalf  of 
the  teachers  and  himself  with  a  bouquet 
of  fifty  roses,  emblematic  of  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  her  connection  with  the 
institution,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilden 
gave  her  a  fjne  engraving,  Then  the 
audience  sang  Old  Hundred,  Prof. 
Reeves  presiding  at  the  organ.  At  its 
conclusion  Miss  Sawyer  received  the 
personal  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions of  many  present,  and  thus  ended 
the  extremely  enjoy  able  and  impressive 
occasion. 


music,  recitations  from  Shakespeare,  ad- 
dresses and  indeed  everything  essential  to 
a  first  class  entertainment,  well  adapted  to 
raise  and  mend  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
Laura  Bridgman,  deat,  dumb  and  blind, 
whose  story  is  known  to  the  philanthro- 
pists of  the  whole  world  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  many  of  the  visitors,  not  one 
of  whom  left  the  place  without  a  deeper, 
stronger  and  holier  interest  in  the  blind 
and  in  everything  that  favors  the  amel- 
ioration of  their  condition.  Of  course, 
"hearts  that  yearn  toward  duty"  will  not 
fail  to  respond  to  the  practical  appeals 
that  may  come  hereafter. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1883. 


The  Blind  Asvlum  Anniversary.         1 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  lor  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  was  celebrated  last  evening  at  AssoHl 
ation  Hall,  corner  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut'Streets. 
The  early  history  of  the  Institution  was  given  by 
the  Vice-President,  Edward  Townsend,  and 
an  address  on  the  "Education  of  the  Blind' 
was  given  by  William  Chapin,  the  principal.  The 
assistant,  Frank  Battles,  explained  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed  in  the  institution,  and  the* 
inmates,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  gave  a  fine 
exhibition  of  their  musical  skill  in  choice  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections  from  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven  an  1  others. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


The  Melrose  Journal. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1883. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Ou  invitation,    some    sixty    or   seventy 
women  of  Melrose  visited  the  Perkins  Iu- 
stitution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  last 
Saturday  and  had  an  entertaining  and  pro- 
fitable day .     It  was  the  time  for  one  of  the 
regular  exhibitions  of  the  Institution,  and 
so  every    facility    was    afforded    to  show 
what  this     good  work  for  humanity     is 
doing     and    has    already    done,    as     well 
as  Vindicate  what  it  needs    and  hopes   to 
do.    The  library  was  first  visited   and  ex- 
amined impressing  all  in    a  new   direction 
of    the   wonders    of     the    press    and    its 
power  as  a  helper  to  the  blind.    Next  came 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  with 
its    interesting    variety.      Following    this 
came  the  general  exercises  which  included 

music  by  the  brass  baud,  singing,    organ 


MONDAY.  APRIL  2,  188S 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  Monday,  the  "I9th'ittt.,  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Sawyer,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  was  honored  with  a 
fine  entertainment  given  by  the  school  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  con- 
nection with  that  establishment.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  complete  surprise  to  her.  Mr. 
Anagnos  presided  and  opened  the  exercises 
by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  her 
connection  with  the  school,  beginning  with 
an  account  of  her  ride  in  the  stage-coach  just 
'fifty  years  ago,  from  Sterling  to  Boston, 
where  the  pale,  delicate  little  girl  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  to  the  group  of  nine  sightless 
children,  whom  Dr.  Howe  had  just  gathered 
in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant  street.  She 
grew  strong  and  healthy  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  sisters,  and  was 
happy  in  tbe  enjoyrneut  of  advantages  for 
acquiriug  an  education,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  blind.  She  finished 
her  studies  and  has  remained  at  the  institu- 
tion most  of  the,  time  since.  Mr,.  Anagnos 
spoke  briefly  but  feelingly  of  Miss  Sawyer's 
valuable  services  and  character  and  con- 
cluded his  remarks  as  follows: 

"Augusta's  figure,  whether  regarded  in 
her  personality  or  in  her  life,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting  in  the  annals 
of  the  institution.  Pure,  modest,  loyal, 
faithful,  frank,  patient,  sympathetic,  self- 
forgetting  and  perfectly  contented  in  her 
humble  position,  her  character  and  her  career 
alike  are  full  of  rare  excellence,  picturesque 
charm  and  moral  nobility.  She  certainly  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  devotion  to  duty,  a 
living  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  un- 
common benefits  which  the  blind  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  great  champion  and  il- 
lustrious benefactor,  a  bright  example  for 
others  to  follow." 

The  first  part  on  the  programme  was  a 
march  played  by  the  band,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  poem  entitled  "The 


Old  Man  goesYo  School,"  by  John  H.  Yates, 
delivered  by  Clarence  W.  Basford.  A  song 
was  then  sung  by  the  Kindergarten  class, 
"Clap,  clap,  hurrah!"  given  with  fine  effect 
and  precision  by  the  little  ones  whose  hap- 
py, smiling  faces  showed  their  interest  in 
the  occasion  and  their  delight  in  being  able 
to  join  in  the  exercises.  tx„„,.„ 

The  following  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Stratton,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school, 
who  has  already  won  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  read 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Annie  r^. 
Carnes: 

TO  MISS  CAROLINE  A.   SAWYER. 

Oft  shaken  is  the  strange  kaleidoscope  of  memory; 
Events  forgot  are  waked  by  incidents  most  trivial 
Or  by  weR-marked  degrees  we  reach  on  Time  s  per- 

As  fasfrevolvcs  its  wheel.    Dear  friend,  thy  life  of 

A  cycle  naowcompletes,  whose  diamond  beatitudes 
Enriched  the  circling  fears  and  lit  thy  soul  with  hap- 

To-day?tt?ought-wings,  through  half  a  hundred  win- 

Conve^'the^'^ow  tbe  past  unlocks  its  teeming 

tro  *i  sn  i'  v 
Revealing  thy  companions  iu  that  primal  company. 
And  him,  the  Sun,  from  whom  ye,  plant-like,  drew 

sustcu&ncc ! 
In  recollection's  flight,  our  Institution's  history 
Thy  mental  gaze  delights.    Warm  lover  of  our  inter- 
Accept  the  earnest  thanks  and  gratulations  tendered 

thee 


ever  faithful  kept,  and  may  longevity 
Befriend  thee  still,  and  bless  us  with  thy  genial 


For  service 


tem- 


perament 

After  the  poem  a  piano  solo,  Mason's 
"Melody  in  E"  was  admirably  rendered  by 
Wm.  H."  Wade,  also  a  former  pupil  of  the 
school.  . 

Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  was  absent  in  Canada, 
had  sent  her  regrets  and   congratulations,' 
together  with  the  following  tribute,  which; 
was  read  by  Miss  Julia  Roxana  Gilman,  the 
principal  teacher: 

"AUGUSTA." 

When  lovely  morn 

Doth  the  earth  adorn, 
I  look  for  the  early  Post, 

I  turn  from  her  blush 

To  the  letters'  rush, 
And  the  hands  that  bring  me  the  most. 

And  when  stately  noon 

Brings  her  bounteous  boon 
Of  sunshine  and  of  rest, 

The  letters  come  never  a  bit  too  soon, 
And  she  always  brings  me  the  best. 

And  at  every  time, 

At  the  evening  chime, 
She  comes,  and  she  makes  us  glad : 

And  one  who  should  meet  her, 

And  should  not  greet  her, 
Must  surely  be  very  sad. 

Exhibition  day 

I  should  surely  say, 
Is  her  favorite  feast  of  all, 

The  constant  bell 

Doth  its  summons  tell, 
Till  she  bounds  through  the  marble  hall. 

She  never  is  cross, 

Nor  at  a  loss, 
She  always  is  ready  and  quick : 

She's  gay  if  you're  well, 

And  her  spirits  will  tell 
An  opposite  tale,  if  you're  sick. 

Then  hur*ah  for  our  friend  1 

May  her  reign  never  end, 
May  she  always  be  merry  and  bright : 

May  good  health  attend  her, 

And  fortune  befriend  her, 
And  the  best  of  good  luck  be  her  right! 

In  order  to  gratify  Miss  Sawyer's  classic- 
al tastes,  a  collection  of  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  were  next  in  order,  and  were 
very  expressively  recited  by  twelve  boys. 
A  song,  "Memories  in  Springtime,"  was  fine- 
ly rendered  by  Wm.  B.  Hammond,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  at  the  end  of  which  .the 
following  poem  was  contributed  by  Miss  S. 
E.  Lane,  the  librarian  of  the  institution,  and 
aii  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Sawyer : 

GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY. 

In  fifty  years 
How  strange  appears 
The  wonders  wrought ! 
Since  first  the  thought 
Of  Doctor  Howe 
(So  honored  now) 
Started  this  school 
Under  home  rule. 
His  cherished  scheme 
To  bring  a  gleam 
Of  wisdom's  light 
To  lack  of  sight. 
Behold  it  grown ! 
Not  this  alone, 
But  thirty  more 
Our  country  o'er. 

When  Carrie  came, 
Her  added  name 
Just  numbered  ten ; 
But  here  since  then 
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A  hundred  fold 

Have  been  enrolled. 

Among  the  gains 

The  school  contains, 

Are  maps  and  books 

And  well-filled  nooks 

Of  various  things 

Which  science  brings 

And  art  combined, 

To  teach  the  blind. 
Our  friend  has  seen 

With  pleasure  keen, 

The  work  progress 

With  grand  success 

From  year  to  year, 

Five  decades  here. 

She  would  rejoice 

With  heart  and  voice, 
If  one  more  school, 
Where  love  shall  rule, 
Might  grow  from  this; 
Bringing  sweet  bliss 
To  little  lives 
Whose  darkness  strives 
To  grope  its  way 
To  some  small  ray. 
This  golden  day 
We  would  convey 
A  wish,  dear  friend, 
That  you  may  spend 
Many  years  more 
Like  these,  before 
Your  work  is  done 
Where  'twas  begun; 
And  then  be  blest 
With  Heaven's  own  rest 
Where  light  shall  pour 
Forevermore ! 

A  chorus,  "Oh  haste  Crimson  Morning," 
was  rendered  by  the  girls  in  their  usual 
spirited  and  effective  manner.  Mr.  Anagnos 
then  introduced  Eev.  Wm.  P.  Tilden,  who 
addressed  the  assembly,  giving  in  his  inimi- 
table and  exquisite  style  some  delightful 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Howe  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  history  of*  the  school  and 
Miss  Sawyer's  life.  Nothing  but  a  verbatim 
report  would  do  justice  to  his  remarks— lull 
of  wit  and  pathos,  of  graceful  allusions  and 
strong,  manly,  heartfelt  sentiments.  It  was 
an  impressive  scene,  and  all  present  doubt- 
less shared  alike  in  the  excitement  and  in- 
spiration of  the  moment. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Tilden's  remarks  Mr. 
Anagnos  brought  forward  a  basket  contain- 
ing fifty  roses  and  presented  them  to  the 
honored  lady,  also  a  picture  of  "Angelus"  ' 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilden,  aud  added  that 
she  would  find  another  little  surprise  wait- 
ing in  her  room  below.  The  exercises  in  the 
ball  closed  with  "Old  Hundred,"  heartily 
sung  by  the  whole  audience.  On  descend- 
ing to  her  reception  room  Miss  Sawyer  was 
indeed  most  happily  surprised  again  to  find 
an  anniversary  tree  decorated  and  laden  with 
fifty  beautiful  presents  from  friends  and  rel- 
atives; she  invited  the  scholars  to  examine 
her  tree,  which  they  did  with  evident  pleas- 
ure. Laura  Bridgman  expressed  her  sur- 
prise and  delight  so  emphatically  as  to  at- 
tract considerable  attention. 

An  oyster  supper  ended  the  festivities  of 
the  day,  and  the  happy  look  on  all  faces 
seemed  to  express  the  feeling  that  it  must 
be  delightful  to  spend  fifty  years  in  school. 


as- 
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— Mr.  Andrew  H.  Newell  of  Boston 
ha9iecently  procured  for  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  an  assortment  of 
Australian  birds  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  together  with  the  skin  of  a 
small  kangaroo.  Besides  this  acquisi- 
tion the  institution  has  recently  added 
to  its  collections  a  new  supply  of  min- 
erals and  stuffed  birds,  which  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Sara 
Elizabeth  Lane,  the  indefatigable  libra- 
rian of  the  establishment,  and  which 
will  soon  be  classified  and  labelled. 


HJatla  (Evening  ®rat>eller, 

TRIDAY,    APRIL    20,    1883. 


PROF.    ANAGNOS    ON    GREECE. 


Professcr  Anagnos  delivered  an  admirable  lecture, 
by  rcqaest  ot  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institutiou 
for  tbe  Blind,  in  the  ball  of  the  building,  last  even- 
ing. The  subject  was  "Greece."  The  lecturer  com- 
menced with  a  brief  reference  to  tbe  decay  of  the 
Hellenic  element  400  years  B.  C.  Although  the  Hel- 
lenic element  appears  at  different  times  with  great 
streueth,  for  instance  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Alexan- 
der, Hellenic  civilization  appears  in  much  of  its  old 
grandeur.  Later,  in  Italy,  it  forcibly  appeared. 
Strange  to  say  when  Grecian  literature  was  at  its 
height  degeneration  set  in.  After  the  conquest  of 
(Jreece  by  the  Romans,  misfortunes  came  thick  and 
fust;  of  course  much  depended  on  the  character  of 
the  Roman  Emperor. 

Although  Greece  was  conquered,  her  conquerovs 
reverenced  the  superior  culture  of  the  subject  race, 
.  nd  Roman  youths  flocked  to  Athens  for  education, 
and  it  became  a  iterarv  centre.  When  Christianity 
was  established  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Greece 
came  under  its  influence,  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  330  A.  D. 
The  influence  now  was  laraelv  Greek,  without  hav- 
ing any  political  power.  The  siory  is  a  long  one,  and 
Greece  suffered  with  every  vicissitude  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Tbe  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy  and  West- 
ern Christiai'iiy  never  harmonized,  and  the  float 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches 
tonk  place  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Misrule  was  tbe  order  of  years  and  centuries  which 
followed  until  the  Turks  uccauie  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  capture  Constantinople  in  14">3.  Then  came 
tho  ceoturies  of  real  misery  for  Greece.  The 
churches  were  closed,  then  the  schools,  and  learning 
was  confined  to  the  monasteries  or  taught  in  secret. 
Tbe  cause  of  Greece  wa9  apparently  hopeless,  but 
tbe  indefatigable  spirit  of  liberty  asserted  itself  from 
the  ruovntaiuceTs.  People  are  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed with  the  struggles  of  1821  and  up  to  1801,  when 
King  George  was  placed  on  the  throne  and  constitu- 
tional government  was  established. 

This  instructive  lecture  occupied  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  was  listened  to  by  the  school  with 
marked  attention  throughout. 


Habby  Wokdswobtii  Cur..— Rev.  Dr.  Hale 
gave  a  talk  before  the  pupils  ot  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Bliud  this  week,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Harty  Wordsworth  clubs  formed  throughout  the 
country,  the  motto  of  tue.-o  club*  being:  '-Look  out, 
not  in;  Icok  up,  not  down:  look  forward,  not  back, 
and  lend  a  band,  and  the  origin  ot  ten  times  over." 
Teii  persons  formed  a  club,  and  each  in  course  of  a 
year  persuaded  nine  to  join  the  Harry  Wordsworth 
Club,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a 
stroig  numerical  force. 


THE 
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SOUTH  BOSTON,   APRIL  21,  1883. 


—  The  pupils  and  teachers  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  favored 
with  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  director,  on  Thursday  evening 
of  this  week.  It  was  given  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  pupils  and  in  reply 
to  dome  questions  which  they  had  pro- 
pounded in  regard  to  the  present  his- 
tory and  condition  of  Greece  in  its  po- 
litical, social  and  educational  aspects. 
The  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
referring  to  Greece  as  the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  which  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, and  in  whose  welfare  he  was 
deeply  interested.  He  then  sketched  a 
brief  outline  of  the  past  history  of  mod- 
ern Greece  as  a  background  on  which 
to  rest  the  present  picture  of  its  history, 
and  as  showing  the  influences  which 
brought  it  to  its  present  condition, 
closing  with  the  very  interesting  facts 
and  statistics  which  the  pupils  had 
asked  for.  The  lecture  was  highly  in- 
structive aud  entertaining,  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  the  closest  attention. 


HJaib  aftmuttg  ®rat)dler. 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    21,    1883. 


SO  U'lll     BOS  TO  X. 

Perkins  Institution.— The  pupils  and  friends 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  tbe  Blind  enjoyed  a 
rich  treat  in  listening  to  violin  and  banjo  music,  lait 
evening.  Mr.  R.  M.  Chase,  who  has  made  improve- 
ments in  banjo  construction,  introduced  Mr.  Shortis 
to  the  institution,  and  who  played  a  great  variety  of 
selections  on  tbe  new  Apotlo  baD  jo.  It  is  understood 
that  later  in  the  seasou  Mr.  Shortis  will  kiudly  vol- 
unteer his  services  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  fund  of  the  institution.  Au  Apollo 
banjo  is  on  exhibition  in  the  window  of  Shreve, 
Crump  &  Low,  on  Washington  street. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY.   APRIL  23.   1883. 


§£gp*The  full  brass  band,  composed  of 
blind  musicians,  from  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  South  Boston,  will  visit  Salem  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  appear  at  Lyceum  Hall  in 
a  concert  of  choice  selections.  It  is  expect- 
ed also  that  some  of  the  other  pupils  will 
give  an  illustiation  of  reading  by  touch 
from  books  printed  in  raiBed  letters.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  these  blind  people  have  visit- 
ed oui  city,  and  we  hope  our  citizens  will 
fill  the  hall.  Tickets  with  reserved  seats  are 
but  25  cents.  This  fee  is  charged  merely  to 
pay  expenses. 


ails  (Etjening  STratjeller. 


THURSDAY,    APRIL   26,  1883. 


SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Dissected  Maps.— Mr.  J.  Vanhorn,  who  has  been 
for  jears  employed  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  has  re- 
cently finished  two  sets  of  dissected  maps  for  thelbliud, 
of  superior  workmanship  and  much  beauty.  These 
maps  are  in  general  use  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
havenot  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  tbe 
State,  for  they  afford  and  surpass  facilities  for  the 
practical  and  comprehensive  study  of  geography.  A 
careful  examination  will  prove  that  the  pupils  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  have  a  clear  conception  of  geog- 
raphy, and  are  mostly  free  from  the  misty  notions 
which  lessons  taught  from  text  books  alone  are  apt  to 
give  to  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

By  handling  the  different  States  separately  as  rep- 
resented in  these  maps,  the  pupils  learn  unconscious- 
ly and  without  any  special  effort  on  their  part,  three 
irnportaot  facts,  namely,  the  shape  of  the  States, 
their  relative  size  and  position. 

Notes.— Last  evening  the  band  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  gave  a  vocal  and  instrumental  conceit 
at  Salem  before  a  very  appreciative  audieuce. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  26.    1883 


ggp-The  Band  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  gave  a  grand  concert  at  Ly- 
ceum Hall  last  evening,  which  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  a  good  audience.  Solos  for  alto 
horn,  clarinet,  cornet  and  piano,  and  several 
vocal  numbers, elicited  enthusiastic  applause. 
Exercises  in  reading,  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy were  al&o  given,  showing  wonderful 
proficeney  in  the  blind  pupils. 


- 
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A  Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental 


By  the  Band  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 

BLIND? 


WILL  BE  GIVEN   IN 


lis  S&lom» 

Wednesday  Even'g,  April  25, 1883 

First  Appearance  in  Salem  for  FIFTEEN  Years. 


J8k 
PART  FIRST. 

1 .  BAND — In  Dulce  Jubilo Bohne 

2.  PIANO  DUET— Marche   Militaire Schubert 

Masters  Chas.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  A.  Howland. 

3.  SONG— *The  Two*  Grenadiers^. ..... .*i..t>i+. .  .t.  .flchtrmann 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

-I.  SOLO  FOR  CORNET— Arbuckleniau   Polka J.  Ifartmann 

Master  Chas.  H.  Prescott. 

5.  QUARTETTE— Laugh  Boys,  Laugh H.  Storie 

Messrs.  Titus,  Brown,  Hammond  and  Parker. 

6.  SOLO  FOR  CLARIONET— Air  and  Variations Brepsant 

Master  Clarance  W.  Bassford . 

7.  BAND — Selections   from  II  Trovatore Verdi 

~t+, 

PART    SECOND. 

1 .  BAND— Hurrah  Storm  Galop Kela   Bela 

2 .  SONG— Miserere Verdi 

Mr.  Lemuel  Titus. 

3.  PIANO  SOLO — Scherzo,   Opus  41 Wm.  Mason 

Mr.  Wm.  H.   Wade. 

4.  DUET — The    Fishermen Gabussi 

Messrs.  Titus   and  Hammond, 
ft  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN— Morceau  de   Salon. 

Variations. H.  Painpare 

Master  C.  A.  Howland. 

(J.  GLEE— The   Two  Brothers W.   W.  Clark 

7.  BAND— March. Wiegaud 

Id^'Brief  exercises  in  reading  by  the  touch  of  the 
hand  on  raised  letters,  Arithmetic  and  Geography  will 
be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the  programme. 

Tickets  for  last  2  Entertainments,  -  25o. 
Single  Tickets,    -      -     -     -     .  i50i 

For  sale  at  Ropes'  Drug  Store  and  at  the  Door. 


the 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,   APRIL  28,  1883. 


—A  concert  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  from  the  novelty  of  its  charac- 
ter took  place  in  the  hall  of  lhePerkin9 
Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Friday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.  It  was  given  by 
Mr.  Shoitis,  who  executed  a  variety  of 
pieces  on  the  new  Apollo  banjo  and  the 
violin  with  piano  accompaniment,  call- 
ing forth,  repeated  and  hearty  applau.se 
from  the  audience,  especially  earnest 
when  his  skilful  fingers  drew  from  the 
violin,  notes  which  reminded  them  of 
the  chirp  and  twitter  and  song  of  birds 
on  a  summer  morning.  Mr.  Shortis 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Chase  of 
Boston,  who  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  who  p1'  voses  to  arrange 
for  a  concert  later  in  the  season  for  the 
benefit  of  (he  Kindergarten  fund,  in 
Which  Mr.  Shortis  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  perform. 

— A  concert  was  given  iD  Salem  last 
Wednesday  evening  by  the  baud  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON   INOUIRER. 

^UTH~BBOSTON,   MAY    5,     1883". 


— A  recent  visitor  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  saw  Laura  Bridgeman,  of 
whom  she  says:  "She  is  a  frail  looking 
lady,  now  over  fifty  ygars  of  age,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  She  was  dressed 
with  immaculate  neatness,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  fond  of  finery.  One  of  the 
girls  sat  by  her  side  and  talked  into 
Laura's  hand,  making  the  letters  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  so  that  she 
could  feel  them.  It  is  a  tiresome  way 
to  converse,  but  Laura  is  very  happy 
to  have  callers.  She  crochets  and  knits 
and  sells  the  articles  made,  adding  her 
autograph  written  with  a  pencil  in  the 
angular  script  they  use." 


—The  Band  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  gave  a  grand  concert  at 
Lyceum  Hall  last  evening,  which  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  a  good  audience. 
Solos  for  alto  horn,  clarinet,  cornet, 
and  piano,  and  several  vocal  numbers, 
elicited  enthusiastic  applause.  Exer- 
cises in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy, were  also  given,  showing  won- 
derful proficiency  in  the  blind  pupils. 
—[Salem  Register. 


C 


Laura    Bridgman,   and   Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's Portrait-Bust  of  Her. 

In  1839  there  was  published  by  Weeks,  Jor- 
dan &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York  and  LondoD,  a  paper-covered  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Gentle  Boy  :  a  Thrice- 
Told  Tale,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with  an 
Original  Illustration."  The  illustration  was  an 
outline-drawing,  after  Flaxman,  and  the  passage 
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in  the  story  selected  as  its  theme  was  :  "The 
boy  had  hushed  his  wailing  at  once  and  turned 
his  face  up  to  the  stranger." 

This  sketch,  falling  under  the  eye  of  Clevin- 
ger,  a  young  sculptor  of  brilliant  promise,  who 
had  come  to  Boston  from  the  West,  was  exam- 
ined with  much  interest.     His  comment  upon  it 
was  that  the  artist  had,  in  his  judgment,  a  de- 
cided natural  gift  for  sculpture.     Miss  Sophia 
A.  Peabody,  of  Salem  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  was  the  artist,  and  in 
due  course  she  became  a  pupil  of  Clevinger. 
And,  although  in  this  department  of  art  but  few 
specimens  of    her  work  remain,  she  accom- 
plished enough  to  satisfy  her  friends  that  Clev- 
inger was  not  mistaken.     Among  her  early  ef- 
forts were  two  medallion  portraits,  which  were 
remarkably  successful,  although  one  was  made 
chiefly  from  memory,  and  the  other  from  such 
suggestions  as  friends  were  able  to  furnish.  Her 
first  serious  work  in  sculpture,  for  which  sit- 
tings were  regularly  given,  was  a  portrait-bust 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  at  twelve   years   of  age, 
which  she  undertook  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe. 
To  the  benevolent  in  all  lands  the  history  of 
Laura  Bridgman  has  been  a  familiar  story.     A 
child  of  unusual  promise,  she  had  been  smitten 
by  scarlet-fever  while  not  three  years  of  age. 
Escaping  barely  with  her  life,  she  survived  with 
an  impaired  constitution,  and  totally  deprived  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  every  sense,  in  fact, 
save  only  that  of  touch  and  a  faint  vestige  of 
taste  and  smell. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  utter  sadness 
and  isolation  of  this  child  upon  whom  had 
fallen  a  calamity  so  complete  and  dreadful. 
With  bodily  disabilities  thus  multiplied,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  soul  were  immured  within  a 
marble  tomb ;  and  her  one  solitary  sense,  that  of 
touch,  has  been  likened  to  a  lily  hand  stretched 
out  from  her  living  grave,  appealing  in  her  si- 
lence and  darkness  for  sympathy  and  succor: — 
The  fleshly  walls  are  white  and  thin 
Which  close  her  yearning  spirit  in ; 
Celestial  footfalls  she  can  hear 
Inaudible  to  grosser  ear. 
And  Dr.  Howe  (to  the  glory  of  God  and  his 
own  everlasting  honor)  responded  with  "celes- 
tial footfalls"  to  the  cry  of  this  imprisoned 
Psyche ;  and  beautiful  upon  the  mountain-tops 
were  the  feet  of  her  deliverer.  He  took  her  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  for- 
evermore  identified  with  his  name  and  Laura's. 
He  watched  over  and  instructed  her  until,  under 
his  fostering  care,  her  faculties  were  so  marvel- 
lously developed  that  he  has  been  termed,  not 
inappropriately,  her  second  creator. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Dick- 
ens' "American  Notes"  is  the  story  of  his  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  his  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  "Her  face,"  he  says,  "was 
radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure.  Her 
hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  head  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful 
outline  and  its  broad,  open  brow."  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  little  girl  when  Miss  Peabody 
was  commissioned  by  Dr.  Howe  to  make  the 
portrait-bust  above  referred  to.  And  it  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  she  was  at  that 
time  betrothed  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  she 
received  for  the  work  went  into  a  fund  which 
she  had  already  begun  to  set  apart  for  her  wed- 
ding trousseau. 

Laura  herself  watched  the  progress  of  the 
clay  model  with  keen  interest,  perusing  its 
features  with  delicate,  sensitive  fingers,  clap- 
ping her  little  hands  with  delight,  and  gleefully 
speaking  of  the  bust  as  her  "white  baby."   Miss 


Peabody's  plan  was  to  screen  the  eyes  with  a 
kerchief  as  in  the  classic  statues  of  the  goddess 
of  Justice ;  but  Dr.  Howe  (unfortunately,  as  we 
think)  objected  to  that  method,  preferring  a 
literal  treatment;  and,  in  conformity  with  bis 
wishes,  she  reluctantly  copied  the  ribbon  which 
was  actually  worn  by  the  child  at  the  time.. 
The  completed  bust  was  a  perfect  success — sat- 
isfactory to  Dr.  Howe  and  to  all  who  had  watched 
with  interest  the  progress  of  the  work.  Only 
one  copy  was  made,  however,  and  that  may  still 
be  seen  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston.  For  a  long  time  it  has  stood 
there  in  the  rotunda,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
placed  at  too  high  a  point  for  the  light  to  fall 
upon  it  at  a  favorable  angle,  and  so  it  would 
seem  to  have  lapsed  practically  into  unmerited 
oblivion. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  an  active 
interest  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  this  nearly 
forgotten  work  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  Copies 
have  been  multiplied,  and  nearly  every  school 
for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country 
which  could  afford  the  trifling  cost  has  gladly 
procured  one.  And  inquiries  for  copies  are  now 
coming  from  England,  France,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  abroad. 

It  was  our  pleasure,  the  other  day,  to  visit, 
by  invitation,  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  at  63  Warrenton  street.  It  was  upon 
the  very  interesting  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  the  school  of  a  bust  of  Laura  Bridgman; 
and  the  bust — a  surprise  and  a  gift — was  pre- 
sented in  person  by  the  lady  in  honor  of  whose 
departed  and  illustrious  husband  the  school  was 
named.  And  to  us  the  occasion  was  specially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  gifted  artist 
who  has  thus  perpetuated  in  sculpture  the  linea- 
ments of  Laura  as  a  girl  was  a  sister  of  the 
gracious  donor.  It  was  gratifying,  too,  to  wit- 
ness the  affectionate  regard,  almost  filial  in  its 
manifestation,  in  which  she  is  held  by  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.  And  let  us  here  remark,  in 
passing,  that,  while  we  do  not  know  what  repu- 
tation the  Horace  Mann  school  may  hold  in 
comparison  with  other  schools  of  the  class  as 
regards  methods  and  results,  we  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  general  proficiency  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  especially  with  the  devotion,  the  gen- 
tle zeal,  the  infinite  patience,  and  the  admirable 
tact,  which  characterize  the  intercourse  of  the 
lady  principal  and  her  associates  with  the  pupils. 
In  this  school  there  are  some  ninety  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  from  the  age  oi  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  down  to  the  little  child  of  five  or  six. 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  of  marked  intelligence, 
and  some  of  striking  personal  beauty.  It  was 
interesting  as  we  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  eight  rooms,  in  which  as  many  teachers  had 
charge  each  of  her  department,  to  observe  the 
explanations  which  were  made  regarding  the 
bust  to  the  pupils,  and  the  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  with  which  the  explanations  were  re- 
ceived. 

One  circumstance  was  a  most  satisfactory 
tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  por- 
traiture :  It  seems  that  Miss  Bridgman  had  vis- 
ited this  school  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
was  well  remembered,  of  course,  by  the  older 
pupils.  The  teacher  asked  these  pupils  if  the 
bust  looked  like  any  lady  they  had  ever  seen. 
Although  Laura  now  wears  glasses  instead  of 
the  ribbon  of  her  girlhood,  and  was  when  these 
pupils  saw  her  a  mature  lady  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  two  or  three  identified  the  girlish  form 
and  features  promptly;  And  one  of  them  went 
to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  in  a  beautiful,  clear 
hand  the  name,  "Laura  Bridgman." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  just  at  this  time, 
when  a  life  of  Laura  Bridgman   has   recently 
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been  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

and  when  the  growing  fame  of  Hawthorne  had 

led  to  the  publication  by  the  same  house  of  a 

superb  edition  of  his  works,  embellished  with 

the  finest  and  most  truthful  portrait  of  the  man 

which  has  yet  been  made,  that  this  early  product 

I  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  genius  as  a  sculptor  should 

t  have  been  taken  from  the  seclusion  in  which  it 

I  has  dwelt  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  that 

I  copies  have  been  gladly  secured  for  private  par- 

jlors  and  libraries,  as  well  as  for  institutions  for 

the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes   in  nearly  every 

1  State  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  lands. 
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JBatto  (Eoemtta  Crawller. 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

>- — — 

WEDNESDAY,     MAY     9,     1883. 


Concert.— Mr.  Louis  K.  Stark,  of  Brookline, 
gave  a  very  pleasiDg  entertainment  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  last  evening.  The  soloists  were 
Mr.  Stark,  Miss  Nellie  B.  Calleqder,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Buck- 
ingham and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Jacobs,  accompanist. 
Miss  A.  Holbrook  interspersed  readings.  The  ar- 
tists in  their  various  numbers  were  duly  appreciated 
and  encores  were  frequent. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1883. 


A  very  delightful  musical  entertainment  was 
given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston.  Tuesday  evening,  by  the  follow- 
ing artists:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  J. 
Arthur  Jacobs,  Miss  Nellie  B.  (Jalleuder,  Miss 
Abbv  Holbrook,  and  Mr.  Louis  K  Stark.  The 
excellent  programme  was  fully  appreciated  by 
all  present. 


tDatlg  (fretting  STrcroeller. 

"       WITH    SUPPLEMENT 

SATURDAY,    MAY  19,    1883. 


Concert.— Mr.  Albert  Myers,  assisted  by  Miss 
Annie  C.  Westervelt,  soprano;  Miss  Theresa  Flynn, 
alto;  Mrs.  Anna  Maybew-Simonds,  pianist;  Mr.  E. 
P.  Murphy,  elocutionist;  Mr.  J.  G.  Lennon,  organ- 
ist and  piaoist,  gave  a  concert  of  much  excellence  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  last  evening. 
There  was  a  crowded  attendance. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

SATURDAY  MORNING.  MAY  26,  1883. 


: 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  -will  be  held  at  Treinont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  p.m.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  one  of  great  interest,  distinguished 
by  several  new  and  attractive  features.  Laura 
Bridgman  will  be  ma  the  platform  with  the  ! 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  public  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend.  Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis 
either  by  writing  to  the  director  at  South  Boston, 
or  by  calling  at  the  otlice  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  required  lor  the 
second  balcony  of  the  Temple.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
president  ot  the  col poration,  will  open  the  exer- 
cise! with  a  brief  address. 


tfrafrn  $v$t. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  26,  1383. 


The  Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind  will  boll 
its  commencement  exercises  inTremonl  temple 
onT'  lone  5,  :ii  3   P.    M.      Laura  Bmlg- 

man  will  be  present.    Tickets  may   be  obtained 
gratis  by  writing  to  the  director  al  South  Boston, 
or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Institution, 
37  Avon  street.    No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
nd    balcony   of  tl  '  »«el 
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Vol.  XIX. 


MAY,  1883. 


No.  5. 


We  have  received  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
for  1882.  They  are  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten  and  primary  school  for  unfort- 
unate children,  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director,  gives  us  his  usual  able  and  interest- 
ing report,  showing  his  noble  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  his  work, 
and  opening  to  our  vision  every  year  new  vistas  of  light  on  dark- 
ened eyes,  and  fresh  avenues  of  development  to  the  human  mind. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION,     SOUTH     BOSTON, 
FRIDAY  NIGHT,  MAY  18th, 

EY 

^ILiIBIEIR/r    nVUZEYZEIE^S 

ASSISTED    BY 

Miss  ANNIE  C.  WESTERVELT,  Soprano, 
Miss  THERESA  FLYNN,  Alto, 

Mrs.  ANNA  MAYHEW-SIMONDS,  Pianist, 
Mr.  E.  P.  MURPHY,  Elocutionist, 

Mr.  J.  G.  LENNON,  Organist  and  Pianist. 


ft. 


PROGRAMME. 

DUO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORGAN.     Nocturne.        .        .        Chopin 

MRS.  MAYHEW-SIMONDS  AND  MR,   LENNON. 

SONG.     "The  Bell-Ringer." Wallace 

MR.    MEYERS. 

SONG.     "  The  Love  Star." Kucken 

MISS    FLYNN. 

RECITATION 

MR.     MURPHY. 

ARIA.     Serenade Schubert 

MISS    WESTERVELT. 

SONG.     "Sailing." Marks 

MR.    MEYERS. 

SOLO  FOR  PIANO.     Capriccio.     F  Sharp  Minor.     .      Mendelssohn 

MRS.  MAYHEW-SIMONDS. 

SONG.     "The  Better  Land." •        Cowen 

MISS    FLYNN. 

TRIO.     "The  Faded  Wreath." 

MISSES  WESTERVELT,   FLYNN,  AND  MR.  MEYERS. 

RECITATION 

MR.    MURPHY. 

SONG.     "To  Sevilla." Dessauer 

MISS   WESTERVELT. 

SOLO  FOR  ORGAN.     March  from  the  First  Suite.     .        .     Lachner 

MR.    LENNON. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1883. 


The  Terkius  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
hold  its  graduating  exercises  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple on  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  3  v.  M.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  defective 
children  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend.— 
Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis  either  by  writ- 
ing to  the  director  at  South  Boston  or  by  calling 
at  tbe  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  present.  The 
exercises  will  be  exceptionally  interesting,  em- 
bracing several  new  features.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
president  of  the  corporation,  will  open  the  ex- 
ercises with  a  brief  address.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 
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EDITION. 

BOSTON,  MAY  27,  1883. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hohl 

its  commencement  exercises  this  year  in  Tremont 
Temple,  on  TuestUy,  June  5th,  at  3  P.  M.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  nubile  are 
most  coudially  invited  to  attend.  Laura  Bridgman 
will  be  present,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  defective  children  will  find  an  enjoyable  occa- 
sion. Tickets  may  be  procured,  gratis,  either  by  writing 
to  the  director  at  South  Boston  or  by  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  institution,  No.  87  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  will  open 
the  exercises  with  a  brief  address. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1883. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In< 
stitution  for  the  Blind  are  to  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple,  as  they  were  last  year,  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  at  three  P.  M.  The  programme  will  be 
a  specially  interesting  one.  The  public  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  Laura  Bridgman 
will  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  gratis  by  writing  to  the  director  at 
South  Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the 
institution,  37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  second  balcony.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  will  open 
the  exercises  with  a  brief  address. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAY    26,  1883. 


— The  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  this  year  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  5th,  at 
three  o'clock.  Persons  who  desire 
tickets  should  apply  personally  or  by 
mail  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  second  bal- 
cony, to  which  the  public  is  cordially 
invited.  The  exercises  promise  to  be 
very  interesting. 
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IL  MENTORE  DEI  CIECHI 


Firenze,  Apr  He  1883. 


—  L'abbondanza  delle  materie  non  ci  ha  dato  il  modo 
di  parlare  fino  ad  oggi  del  cinquantunesimo  resoconto 
pubblicato  per  l'anno  1882  a  cura  dell'Istituto  di  Boston 
(Boston,  Wright  and  Potter,  1883);  e  ]o  facciamo  oggi.  Nel 
giugno  scorso  fu  festeggiato  a  Tremont  Temple  il  cinquan- 
tesimo  anniversario  dalla  fondazione  di  quell'Istituto.  Vi 
accorse  un  pubblico  scelto  e  animato  da'piu  benevoli  sen- 
timenti  per  1'  educazione  e  per  la  prosperita  de'ciechi. 
Gli  allievi  dettero  buon  saggio  de'  loro  progressi  ne'  vari 
rami  dell'insegnamento  e  quelli  del  Kindergarten  (giar- 
dino  d'infanzia),  modellarono  colla  creta.  I  nuovi  libri 
stampati  da  quell'  Istituzione  hanno  contribuito  a  infon- 
dere  negli  allievi  un  caldo  amore  per  quella  parte  della 
letteratura  ch'  e  piu  adattata  al  loro  stato.  Quest1  amore, 
coltivato  affettuosamente  dagl'msegnanti,  iia  un' influenza 
salutare  sui  fanciulli  ciechi,  e  li  induce  a  far  maggiore 
uso  de'loro  diti  e  a  studiar  con  piu  costanza.  Gli  allievi 
sono  stati  ammessi  gratuitamente  a'teatri  di  musica,  ai 
concerti,  ed  hanno  cosi  potuto  udire  le  migiiori  compo- 
sizioni  de'piu  grandi  maestri  eseguite  dai  migiiori  ar- 
tisti;  la  qual  cosa  molto  ha  giovato  alia  cultura  musi- 
cale.  Per  la  sesta  volta,  1'accordatura  e  1'  accomodatum 
dei  pianoforti  di  tutte  le  pubbliche  scuole  di  Boston,  i 
quali  ascendono  a  131,  sono  state  affldate  con  contratto 
agli  accordatori  ciechi  dell' istituzione. 

Si  propugna  vivamente  l'idea  di  fondare  i  giardini 
d'infanzia  (sistema  Froebel)  pe' bambini  ciechi,  che  non 
possono  educarsi  assieme  a'ragazzi  e  a'giovanotti  dai  15 
ai  19  annL  E  provato  che  quel  sistema  sveglia  incon- 
sciamente  nelle  tenere  menti  1' attivita  intellettuale, 
mentre  accresce  e  svolge  la  forza  risica.  I  bambini  edu- 
cati  con  tale  sistema  hanno  un'evidente  superiority  su 
quelli  che  entrano  nelle  scuole  elementari  senza  questo 
tirocinio. 

La  tipografia  e  compiuta  ed  e  ora  fornita  di  quel  che 
occorre  per  produrre  lavoro  presto  e  bene.  II  costo  dei 
libri  a  rilievo  e  stato  ridotto.  Per  estendere  la  sua  opera 
beneflca,  il  Comitato  di  quell' istituzione  delibero  di  saft- 
virsi  della  dotazione  di  centomila  doliari,  ottenuta  dalla 
pubblica  beneficenza,  e  stanziata  per  la  stamperia  eretta 
in  memoria  del  D.  S.  Howe,  per  provveder  di  libri  gli 
allievi  della  propria  istituzione  non  solo,  ma  benanco  tutti 
i  lettori  ciechi  della  Nuova  Inghilterra.  Qualunque  libro 
edito  dalla  tipografia  dell'Istituto  Perkins  viene  mandato 
alle  pubbliche  librerie,  perche  i  ciechi  possano  leggerlo 
senza  spesa;  e  alle  istituzioni  pe' ciechi  e  accordato  un 
ribasso. 

Miss  Sofia  Carter,  una  delle  prime  sei  allieve  del  be- 
nefico  D.  S.  Howe,  dopo  avere  assistito  agli  esperimenti 
a  Tremont  Temple,  scrisse  a'suoi  amici  dell'Istituto 
Perkins  cbe  se,  durante  i  cinquant'  anni  avvenire,  si  fara 
quanto  e  stato  fatto  dalla  fondazione  di  tale  scuola  in 
poi,  la  cecita  non  sara  quasi  piu  una  sventura. 


EVENIM  TEANSCEIP1 1  THE  BOSTON  SUN  DAY  BUDGET 


SATURDAY.    MAT    20,    18S3. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  P.  M.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  distinguished  by  several  new  and  at- 
tractive features.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  on  the 
platform  with  teachers  and  pupils.  The  public 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Tickets  may  be 
procured  gratis  either  by  writing  to  the  director 
at  South  Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon,  tfljpef,.  Nv  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  tbV^econd  bateony.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
president  of  the  corporation,  will  open  the  exer- 
cises with  a  brief  addi^ 
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MA.Y    S7,    188  3. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 

Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  P.  M.  The  oc- 
casion will  be  one  of  great  Interest,  distinguished 
by  several  new  and  attractive  features.  Laura 
Bridgman  will  be  on  the  platform  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  public  are  cordially  In- 
vited to  attend.  Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis 
either  by  writing  to  the  director  at  So.  Boston,  or  by 
calling  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second 
balcony  of  the  Temple.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  will  open  the  exercises 
with  a  brief  address. 


THE  EVEHI&  STAR. 

SATURDAY,      MAY    86.     1883. 


Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  very  interesting  occasion  will  be  the  grad- 
uating exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  are  to  b«  he'd  this  year  at 
Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  Jane  5th,  at  3  P. 
>I.  Several  new  features  wilt  be  introduced 
into  the  programme.  The  public  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained gratis  by  writing  to  the  director  at 
South  Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the 
institution,  No.  31  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation, 
will  op&n  i  he  exercises  with  a  brief  address. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,   MAY  27,  1883. 


—The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  are  to  be  held  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, as  they  were  last  year,  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3 
p.m.  The  programme  will  be  a  specially  interesting 
one.  The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Laura  Bridgman  will  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  gratis  by  writing  to  the 
director  at  South  Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  institution,  Number  37  Avon  street.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the 
temple.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, will  open  the  exercises  with  a  brief  address. 

Laura  Bridgman  will  be  on  the  platform  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  ihe 
Blind  at  the  commencement  exercises  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Free  tickets  may  be 
had  at  37  Avon  street. 

SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY,    MAY  28,    1883. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  hlind,  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  P.  M. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside.  The 
programme  includes  organ  selections,  by 
Miss  Freda  Black  and  Mr.  \Vm.  B.  Ham- 
mond; potpourri,  by  the  Band;  essay,  by 
Miss  Julia  E.  Burnhara ;  exercise  in  chemis- 
try, by  Benj.  P.  Parker;  solo  for  alto  horn, 
by  Christopher  A.  Hammond;  illustrated 
essay  on  the  steam  engine,  by  Wm.  P.  Gar- 
rison; original  quartet,  by  Misses  Mabel 
Brown,  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  Mary  McCaffrey 
and  Emma  Patterson;  essay,  by  Miss  Jenny 
M.  Colby;  military  drill  and  gymnastics; 
piano  duet,  by  Misses  Mary  McCaffrey  and 
Sarah  A.  Hamson;  reading  with  the  fingers; 
Kindergarten  exercises;  duet,  llThe  Fisher- 
man," by  W.  B,  Hammond  and  L.  Titus; 
Valedictory,  by  Miss  Swinerton ;  chorus  by 
female  voices;  award  of  diplomas,  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  to  Julia  E.  Bu.-nham,  Jenny  M.  Colby, 
Wm.  P.  Garrison,  Mary  McCaffrey,  Benj.  P. 
Parker  and  Lenna  D.  Swinerton:  chorus 
from  Rubenstein,  "Where  in  Rocky  Inlets." 
No  tickets  will  be  required  for  the  second 
balcony  of  the  Temple,  and  the  public  are 
cordially  invited. 


md 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MAY  26,  1883. 
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INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


A  very  interesting  occasion  will  be  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  which  are  to  he  held 
this  year  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  at  3  P.  M.  Several  new  features 
will  he  introduced  into  the  programme. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Laura  Bridgman  will  be  present  on  the 
occasion. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  gratis  by  writ- 
ing to  the  director  at  South  Boston,  or  by 
calling  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  Street.  ISTo  tickets  are  required 
for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 


M.  A. 
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Boston  Journal. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  May  28, 1883. 


Perkiua  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold  Its 
graduating  exercises  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tues- 
day, June  5,  at  3  P.  M.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  defective  children  are  most  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.  Tickets  may  be  procured 
gratis  either  by  writing  to  the  director  at  South 
Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  institution. 
No.  37  Avon  street.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  pre- 
sent. The  exercises  will  be  exceptionally  inter- 
esting, embracing  several  new  features.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  the  Corporation,  will 
open  the  exercjses  with  a  brief  address.  No  tickets 
are  required  lor  the  second  balcony  of  the  Tem- 
ple. 


The  Goodson  Gazette. 


Saturday,  May  26,  1883. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  closing  exercises 
of  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
the — of  June.  The  progamme  is  an  ex- 
tended one  We  regard  our  inability  to 
to  be  present  on  thts  interesting  occa- 
sion 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  Second-Class  Matter. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MONDAY,  MAY  28. 


The  interesting  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  will  be 
held  June  5  in  Tremont  temple,  Boston.  Essays 
will  be  read  by  the  six  graduates  on  subjects 
that  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  abstractions 
chosen  by  college  boys,  as,  for  instance,  "Our 
Library,"  '"The  Steam  Eugine"  (illustrated), 
"The  Practice  of  Massage,  a  Possibility  for  the 
Blind,"  and  "An  Exercise  in  Chemistry."  A 
parting  ode  will  be  sung  to  music  by  one  of  the 
graduating  class  and  there  will  be  a  military 
drill  and  gymnastics,  kindergarten  exercises 
and  orsan  and  piano  playing,  the  diplomas 
being  finally  awarded  by  Dr  Samuel  Eliot.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  these  exercises. 
It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
managers  have  at  heart  the  establishment  of  a 
primary  school  or  kindergarten  for  blind  little 
folks,  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
generous-minded  people. 


am  %  a 


WEDNESDAY,  31  AY  30,  1883. 


Journal  of  Education. 


Hay  31,   1883. 


—  The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  at  3  p.  m.  The  occasion  will  be  one 
of  rare  interest,  comprising  several  new  feat- 
ures. All  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
defective  children,  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the 
corporation,  will  open  the  exercises  with  a 
brief  address.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  pres- 
ent. Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis  either 
by  writing  to  the  director  at,  South  Boston  or 
by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Institution,  37 
Avon  Street.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  MAY  31,  1883. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  at  3,  P.  M.  The  occasion  will 
be  distinguished  by  several  new  and  at- 
tractive features.  Laura  Bridgman  will 
be  on  the  platform  with  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. The  public  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis 
either  by  writing  to  the  director  at  South 
Boston,  or  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  Street.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  second  bal- 
cony. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of 
the  corporation,  will  open  the  exercises 
with  a  brief  address. 


AND 

BOSTON   BEOOBDEB. 


BOSTON,    THURSDAY,   MAY  31,  18S3. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Tremont  Temple,  Jane  5.  Tick- 
ets may  be  procured  at  No.  37  Avon  St. 
The  exercises  will  be  of  great  interest. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,   JUNE    2,  1883. 

— At  Hie  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  Tremont 
Temple,  next  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Laura  Bridgman  will  be  present  on  the 
platform.  The  programme  is  a  verv 
interesting  one,  and  tickets  can  be  had 
by  applying'  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Auag- 
nos,  in  person  or  by  letter. 


Boston.— The  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  this  year  in  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  p  rn.  The  program  will  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  public  are  most  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. Laura  Bridgman  will  be  present,  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  defective  children  will  find  an  enjoy 
able  occasion.  Tickets  may  be  procured  gratis,  either  by- 
writing  to  the  directors  at  South  Boston,  or  by  caliiug  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  Street.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple.  Ur.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  will  open  the  exercises 
with  a  brief  address. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

SATURDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  2.  1333. 


In  tbis  period  of  commencement  exercises 
it  is  hoped  that  the  graduation  festival  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  may 
not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at 
three  o'clock,  in  Tremont  Temple.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Anagnos  will  make  an  earnest 
appeal  in  favor  of  a  primary  school  for  little 
sightless  children.  "Without  such  a  school 
the  system  of  education  for  the  blind  is  not 
complete,  and  the  friends  of  education  are 
desired  to  give  the  plans  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
their  consideration.  The  commencement 
exercises  will  be  a  pleasant  entertainment, 
as  the  idea  of  charity  in  conducting  the  Per- 
kins school  has  been  displaced  by  that  of 
duty  and  rights. 


tewoUen  Utile, 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  JUNE  2,  1883. 


A  most  interesting  occasion  in  the 
educational  line  will  be  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  are  to  be 
held  again  this  year  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple on  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  programme  will  present  several 
attractive  features.  Laura  Bridgman 
will  be  present.  The  public  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  gratis  by  writing  to  the 
director  at  South  Boston,  or  by  calling 
at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  Street.  No  tickets  are  required 
for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, will  open  the  exercises  with 
a  brief  address. 
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THE   S  TORY  OF  "BLIND  TOM. 


Early  Iafe  of  the  Musical  Prodigy— 
Eccentric,  but  Xot  an  Idiot  as  Cur- 
rently Reported. 

[Cor.  Milwaukee  Sentinel.] 

A  few  days  ago  I  accidentally  learned 
tint  a  lady,  whose  home  is  in  New  Or- 
leans, but  who  is  temporarily  visiting 
in  this  city,  could  tell  me  something 
about  Blind  Tom's  early  life,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly went  to  see  her.  To  the  first 
question  that  would  naturally  be  asked, 
she  replied : 

';Yes;  I  can  tell  you  all  about  him. 
My  father  owned  him.  Blind  Tom's 
father  was  foreman  on  my  father's  plan- 
tation in  Georgia.  A  foreman,  you  will 
understand,  is  one  who  is  place!  over 
the  other  slaves  on  plantations  where 
they  do  not  have  white  overseers.  Tom's 
mother  was  our  cook,  and  as  such  her 
room  adjoined  the  kitchen.  The  slaves, 
is  you  know,  have  separate  quarters, 
and  live  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  The  kitchen  was  close  by,  and 
Tom's  mother,  the  cook,  was  frequently 
in  the  rear  rooms  of  the  house,  and  sev- 
eral of  her  children,  of  whom  shjv  had 
au  extraordinary  large  number,  would 
follow  her  around.  After  Tom  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  his  new  surround- 
ings, he  became  bold  enough  to  creep 
from  the  kitchen  out  into  the  halls 
towards  the  parlor,  where  his  acute  ears 
would  catch  the  sound  of  the  piano. 
His  mother  in  the  kitchen  would  then 
miss  him.  and  run  to  drag  him  back, 
each  time  administering  a  severe  beat- 
ing. But  the  child  went  back,  all  the 
same,  and  listened.  After  a  while 
father's  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
child,  and  told  the  mother  to  let  him 
stay  where  he  was.  When 
come  into  the  parlor,  the 
went  wild  with  delight, 
could  stand  alone,  he  would 
self  up 
keys." 

"How  old  was  Tom   when 
to  show  his  mus      i  skill  ?'! 

'Tom  could  ;>.o     any  ordinary  music 


we  let  him 

little  imp 

Before    he 

draw  him- 

and   commenced    striking    the 

he  began 


and  a  few  mor 
before  he  was  { 
creep  to  the  pi 
was  able  tow  i   . 
ballads   before  I 
ask  for  bread. 


lit  compositions 
irs  old.  He  would 
.  and  play  before  he 
,ud  could  sing  Scotch 
could  talk  enough  to 
ill  he  needed  was  for 
some  one  to  play  so  that  he  could  hear 
and  he  would  immediately  play  the 
piece  without  varying  a  particle.  I  re- 
member well,  a  few  years  after,  when 
Tom  became  more  proficient  and  had 
learned  to  talk,  seeing  Tom  grope 
his  way  into  the  parlor,  and,  approach- 
ing the  piano,  say  to  the  lady  who  was 
then  playing,  T  can  play  that  better 
than  you  can.  Fse  a  gen'us,  I  is.'  And 
sure  enough,  he  did,  although  he  had 
never  heard  the  music  before." 

"Has  he  ever  tried  instruments  othei 
than  the  piano  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  can  play  on  anything. 
The  flute  is  his  special  favorite.  He 
has  a  beautiful  silver  flute  with  silver 
keys,  of  .which  he  is  very  proud.  "When 
he  gets  started  he  will  sometimes  play 
all  night — until  the  chickens  crow  in 
the  morning.  Next  to  the  flute  the 
piano  is  his  favorite,  but  he  can  execute 
musi£  on  any  species  of  instrument,  he 
►can  get." 

"Has  Blind  Tom  had  or  needed  any 
assistance  in  his  musical  achievements?" 

"He  has  the  very  best  kind  of  in- 
structors, although  it  has  been  at  times 
difficult  to  obtain  a  teacher  who  would 
not  be  less  proficient  than  the  pupil. 
All  that  Tom  wants  is  some 
one  to  play  new  music  for  him, 
and  he  only  needs  to  hear  it  played 
once.      Some    years    ago    father    took 


him  to  Paris  to  see  if  he  could  not  be 
made  to  see,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  give  him  a  good  education. 
The  story  that  Blind  Tom  is  an  idiot  in 
everything  but  music  is  a  popular  error. 
His  eccentricities  when  on  the  stage  are 
mistaken  for  idiocy,  when  in  fact  Tom 
is  frantically  delighted  or  bewitched,  if 
you  please,  over  the  music  he  is  making 
or  hearing.  Blind  Tom  is  not  only 
well  educated,  but  refined.'  ,  He  does 
not  use  the  negro  dialect,  and  can  carry 
on  au  intelligent  conversation  with  any- 
body. He  is  affectionate  in  disposition, 
and  is  devoted  to  all  the  family,  who  are 
equally  as  food  of  him.  When  my  boy 
was  born  To  n  was  much  afraid  that  his 
place  in  the  family  would  be  taken 
by  another,  and  he  felt  very  badly 
about  it." 
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